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Douglas  County,  Oregon.  This  section  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway  system  is  the  Pacific  Highway  near  Myrtle 

Creek  looking  south.  Umpqua  River  on  the  left.  This  pavement  was  constructed  in  1920,  consisting  of  a  3-inch 

asphaltic  concrete  base  and  a  2-inch  asphaltic  concrete  wearing  surface  (  Warren  type). 

Photograph  taken  in  July,  1921. 

Keep  Water  from  the  Sub-Grade — 

Asphaltic  Concrete  is  Waterproof 


''Asphalt 

for 

Durability' 


Water  must  be  kept  from  the  sub-grade  under  paved  roads.  Water 
lessens  the  supporting  strength  of  the  sub-grade,  resulting  in  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  the  pavement. 

Water  reaches  the  sub-grade  either  through  natural  drainage  from 
higher  ground  or  through  the  pavement  itself. 

Highway  engineers  can  cope  successfully  with  natural  drainage.  When 
Asphaltic  Concrete  is  used,  filtration  of  water  through  the  pavement  is 
impossible.  Asphaltic  Concrete  gives  perfect  protection  to  the  sub-grade. 

Use  Asphaltic  Concrete  for  true  economy — durability — low  maintenance 
— and  reasonable  initial  cost. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( California  * 
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THE  POWER  TO  ESTABLISH  SET-BACK  LINES 


By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 


Has  a  city  the  right  to  establish  set- 
back lines? 

Ten  years  ago  this  question  would 
have  been  answered  in  the  negative  by 
practically  every  authority  on  munici- 
pal law.  Today  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  legislation  would  be 
viewed  in  a  different  light  and.,  in  all 
probability,  be  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  which  re- 
quire dwelling  houses  to  have  yards  in 
the  rear  and  on  the  sides,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  such  laws  are  valid. 
(1921  Statutes,  p.  485).  They  are  sup- 
ported by  common  sense. 

Pure  air  and  sunlight  are  just  as  nec- 
essary to  the  health  of  the  community 
as  pure  food  and  pure  water.  ^Moreover, 
it  is  .just  as  important  to  have  air  and 
light  at  the  front  of  the  house  as  at  the 
side  and  rear;  and  although  there  is 
not  the  same  necessity  for  a  front  yard 
because  the  street  is  in  front,  never- 
theless, without  any  building  line,  one 
owner  who  sets  his  house  well  back  from 
the  street  is  liable  to  be  boxed  in  on 
the  sides  by  adjoining  owners  putting 
their  houses  nearer  to  the  front. 

A  majority  of  people  everywhere 
would  look  with  favor  on  the  establish- 
ment of  set-back  lines.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  many  owners  of 
new  tracts  or  subdivisions  of  land  now 
put  set-back  provisions  in  their  deeds. 

Another  reason  for  supporting  the 
establishment  of  set-back  lines  in  this 
day  and  age  is  the  change  that  has 
come  about  in  the  character  of  traffic 


on  our  city  streets.  The  slow  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  has  been  replaced  by 
the  swiftly  moving  automobile  which 
speeds  along  at  twenty  miles  an  hour 
and  demands  the  largest  possible  range 
of  vision  at  street  intersections. 

Another  benefit  of  the  set-back  line 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  greatly  reduces 
the  danger  of  conflagration  by  keeping 
buildings  farther  apart.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  great  San  Fran- 
cisco fire  was  stopped  at  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue because  of  the  extraordinary  width 
of  that  thoroughfare,  the  flames  being 
unable  to  jump  the  gap. 

The  courts  are  bound  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  things  w^hen  the  validity 
of  the  set-back  line  comes  up  eventually 
for  judicial  sanction.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  no  State  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  on  the  question  squarely,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sooner  or 
later  the  proper  kind  of  an  ordinance 
will  receive  judicial  approval,  and  the 
right  to  establish  set-back  lines  be  up- 
held as  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police 
power. 

There  are  two  avenues  for  approach- 
ing a  solution  of  the  question,  one  by 
means  of  the  police  power  and  the  other 
under  eminent  domain. 

According  to  "Words  and  Phrases," 
police  power  is  defined  as  the  name 
given  to  that  inherent  sovereignty 
which  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  its  agents  to  exercise,  when- 
ever public  policy,  in  a  broad  sense,  de- 
mands for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large 
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regulations  to  guard  its  morals,  safety, 
health  or  order,  or  to  secure  in  every 
respect  such  eeononiie  conditions  as  an 
advancing  civilization  of  a  higher  com- 
plex character  requires. 

Police  power  includes  public  conven- 
ience as  well  as  the  public  safety,  health 
and  morals,  and  is  gradually  being 
broadened  to  include  anything  condu- 
cive to  public  welfare  and  public  con- 
venience. (L.  R.  A.  1917  F,  page 
1051). 

The  difference  between  "eminent  do- 
main" and  the  "'police  power"  lies  in 
the  fact  that  "eminent  domain"  in- 
volves the  taking  of  property  and  mak- 
ing compensation,  whereas  "police  pow- 
er" relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  use 
of  property. 

In  searching  through  the  decisions 
for  cases  bearing  on  this  question  of  es- 
tal)lishing  set-back  lines,  an  old  case 
was  found  in  which  serious  considera- 
tion was  given  by  the  court  to  the  aes- 
thetic features  of  a  proposed  building. 
For  that  reason  it  is  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  The  case  is  entitled,  "Gar- 
rett vs.  James"  and  is  to  be  found  in 
Volume  3  of  the  Atlantic  Reports  on 
page  598.  It  appears  that  in  1833  the 
^laryland  legislature  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  City  of  Baltimore  to  limit 
the  distance  buildings  could  encroach 
on  one  of  the  show  streets  of  that  city 
known  as  Mount  Vernon  Place,  and  the 
question  involved  was  whether  the 
building  complained  of  was  authorized 
by  ordinance.  The  decision  recites  the 
fact  that  the  act  of  1833  empowered  the 
mayor  and  common  council  of  Balti- 
more to  pass  ordinances  regulating  the 
limits  within  which  it  would  be  lawful 
to  erect  steps,  porticos,  porches  or  other 
architectural  ornaments  to  houses 
fronting  on  Blount  Vernon  Place.  The 
first  ordinance  passed  provided:  "It 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  erect  any  porti- 
cos, steps  or  any  other  ornamental 
structure  whatever  on  Blount  Vernon 
Place,  a  greater  distance  into  the  place 
than  nine  feet,  measured  from  the 
building  line."  Mt.  Vernon  Place  is 
200  feet  wide,  with  18-foot  sidewalks. 

The  court  said,  among  other  things, 
"In  a  city  noted  for  its  monuments, 
municipal    legislation    peculiar    to    the 


neighborhood  would  seem  indispensa- 
ble. No  limitations  seem  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  preference  or  taste  of  the 
builder,  except  that  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
viding an  entrance  to  his  house  he  shall 
not  erect  what  will  offend  the  eye,  but 
so  construct  it  that  it  shall  be  architec- 
turally an  ornament,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
neighborhood. 

"The  testimony  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
essential  character  of  the  structure  and 
its  ornamental  effect.  A  number  of 
architects  were  examined  on  both  sides 
to  testify  as  to  its  aesthetic  qualities." 
Another  interesting  case  upholding 
the  legality  of  a  set-back  line  that  was 
established  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut  in  1901. 

It  appears  that  according  to  its  char- 
ter the  City  of  Bridgeport  was  empow- 
ered to  establish  building  lines,  and 
that,  on  December  1,  1899,  the  city 
council  established  a  building  line  eight 
feet  from  the  street  line.  Three  per- 
sons had  been  appointed  to  determine 
the  damages  and  benefits  and  they  had 
reported  them  to  be  equal;  in  other 
words,  that  the  damages  were  offset  by 
the  benefits.  No  appeal  had  been  taken 
from  their  report. 

Ten  years  elapsed  without  any 
trouble.  Finally  one  of  the  property 
owners,  Julia  Berger  by  name,  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  building  between  the 
set-back  line  and  the  street. 

The  matter  was  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  on  February 
12.  1901.  a  decision  was  handed  down  in 
in  which  the  court  expressed  itself  in 
the  following  significant  language: 

"Where  a  building  line  on  a  certain 
street  was  established  by  a  common 
council  under  authority  of  the  charter, 
and  no  appeal  was  taken  therefrom  by 
any  of  the  property  owners,  but  the 
same  was  recognized  by  the  inhabitants 
as  valid  for  ten  years,  a  presumption 
arises  that  the  line  was  properly  estab- 
lished. 

"Where  the  Bridgeport  city  council 
established  a  building  line,  which  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  inhabitants  for 
ten  years,  a  petition  for  mandamus  to 
compel   the   building   commissioners   to 
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permit  the  erection  of  a  frame  building- 
not  in  compliance  with  the  same,  Avhich 
merely  alleges  that  the  line  was  illegally 
established,  is  insufficient." 

Another  interesting  case,  in  which 
the  right  to  establish  set-back  lines  is 
upheld,  was  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Texas,  April  10,  1918. 
It  is  entitled,  ''Halsell  et  al.  vs  Fergu- 
son et  al.",  and  is  reported  in  S.  W.  Rep. 
Vol.  203,  p.  941.  Ferguson  was  the 
plaintiff  and  Halsell  and  others  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  the  lower 
Court.  The  question  involved  the 
validity  of  Section  2  of  an  ordinance  of 
the  City  of  Dallas  which  amended  the 
building  code  of  said  city.  It  provided, 
among  other  things,  the  following : 

"That  whenever  any  lots  are  laid  off 
b}'  any  plat  showing  a  frontage  for 
said  lots  on  any  street  or  avenue  in  the 
residence  section  of  the  city,  all  build- 
ings erected  on  same  shall  keep  their 
frontage  on  said  streets  or  avenues  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  frontage  of  lots 
shown  by  such  plat." 

It  appears  that  soon  after  appellees 
acquired  their  lot  the  appellant  Halsell 
made  an  effort  to  secure  a  permit  from 
the  building  inspector  of  the  City  of 
Dallas  authorizing  him  to  erect  a  resi- 
dence upon  portions  of  his  said  lots  5 
and  6  fronting  on  California  Avenue 
with  the  rear  thereof  toward  Annex 
Avenue ;  that  the  inspector  refused  to 
grant  the  permit  because  of  the  viola- 
tion of  said  ordinance.  The  appellant 
then  appealed  to  the  mayor  and  city 
commissioners,  who  granted  the  appli- 
cation. Appellees  protested  against  the 
granting  of  the  permit.  In  their  com- 
plaint it  was  alleged  that  if  the  buildinii' 
and  improvements  were  proceeded  with. 
Annex  Avenue  would  virtually  be  re- 
duced to  an  alley  and  appellant's  prop- 
erty greatly  damaged.  Section  161  of 
the  building  code  of  the  City  of  Dallas, 
adopted  March  4,  1913,  provided  that 
whenever  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  lots 
on  any  residence  street  have  been  im- 
proved and  the  building  line  of  said 
residences  on  said  street  are  made  per- 
manent, all  buildings  thereafter  erected 
on  adjoining  lots  shall  keep  the  front 
building  line  of  any  new  building  at 
the    average    distance    back    from    the 


front  line  as  those  already  built  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  permanent  building 
line  observed  by  50  per  cent  of  the 
improved  lots. 

The  principal  question  considered  by 
the  court  was  as  follows : 

"1. — Was  the  enactment  of  Section  3, 
Article  I,  of  the  charter  of  Dallas  and 
the  passage  of  section  2  of  the  ordi- 
nance constituting  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing code,  which  provides  'that  when- 
ever any  lots  are  laid  off  by  any  plat 
showing  a  frontage  on  any  street  or 
avenue  in  the  residence  section  of  the 
city,  all  buildings  erected  on  same  shall 
keep  their  frontage  thereon  so  as  to  con- 
form to  the  frontage  of  the  lot  shown  on 
such  plat, '  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
poAver  of  the  State  and  said  city?  The 
charter  and  building  code  were  at- 
tacked as  unconstitutional  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  come  within 
the  police  poM^er.  In  so  far  as  material 
here,  the  ordinance  merely  requires  that 
buildings  conform  their  frontage  to  the 
frontage  of  lots  whenever  the  lots  are 
so  platted  as  to  show  a  frontage  on  an}- 
street  or  avenue  in  the  residence  sec- 
tion. Since  these  regulations  appear 
reasonable,  and  since  the,y  promote  the 
general  convenience  and  the  public  wel- 
fare, we  cannot  regard  them  as  subject 
to  attack  on  constitutional  grounds. 

"Coming  within  the  police  power,  ap- 
pellants have  to  submit  to  these  regu- 
lations without  regard  to  compensation. 
For,  as  announced  in  442  Corpus  Juris. 
Vol.  12,  page  931,  'since  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  police  power  is  control 
of  private  interests  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, a  statute  or  ordinance  is  not  ren- 
dered unconstitutional  by  the  mere  fact 
that  private  rights  of  person  or  prop- 
erty are  subjected  to  restraint  or  that 
loss  will  result  to  individuals  from  its 
enforcement.'  We  say  yes  to  question 
1  in  support  of  that." 

In  deciding  the  case  of  Halsell  et  al. 
vs.  Ferguson  et  al..  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Texas  was  probably  influenced  by 
the  reasoning  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Eubank  vs.  City  of 
Richmond,  which  was  submitted  on  De- 
cember 2,  1912,  six  years  before.  Of  all 
the  decisions  rendered  on  this  import- 
ant <iuestion  the  one  in  the  Eubank  case 
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is  perhaps  the  most  important  for,  al- 
though the  ordinance  involved  was  de- 
clared invalid,  the  i)articular  ground 
of  its  invalidity  was  clearly  defined, 
and  the  intimation  given  in  no  uncer- 
tain language  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  objectionable  provision  jiointed  out 
by  the  court,  the  ordinance  would  luive 
been  upheld.  The  opinion  was  deliv- 
ered by  Justice  ]\IcKenna.  Avho  said  the 
statute  authorized  councils  of  cities  and 
towns,  among  other  things,  "to  make 
regulations  concerning  the  building  of 
houses  in  the  city  or  town,  and  in  their 
discretion  *  *  *  in  particular  tlis- 
tricts,  or  along  particular  streets,  to 
prescribe  and  establish  building  lines  or 
to  require  property  owners  in  certain 
localities  or  districts  to  leave  a  certain 
percentage  of  lots  free  from  buildings 
and  to  regulate  the  heiglit  of  build- 
ings." 

By  virtue  of  this  act  the  City  Coun- 
cil passed  the  following  ordinance : 

"That  whenever  the  owners  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  abutting  on  any 
street  shall,  in  writing,  request  the  com- 
mittee on  streets  to  establish  a  building 
line  on  the  side  of  the  square  on  which 
their  property  fronts,  the  said  commit- 
tee shall  establish  such  line  so  that  the 
same  shall  not  be  less  than  five  feet  nor 
more  than  thirtv  feet  from  the  street 
line." 

In  pursuance  of  said  ordinance  a 
building  line  was  established  in  front 
of  the  property  owned  by  plaintiff  at 
about  fourteen  feet  from  the  true  line 
of  the  street  and  on  a  line  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  houses.  At  the  time  the 
ordinance  was  passed  plaintiff  had  ma- 
terial on  the  ground  for  constructing 
his  house.  The  building  conformed  to 
the  line  with  the  exception  of  a  bay 
window  which  projected  about  thirty 
feet  over  the  line.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  sustained  the  statute,  .say- 
ing that  "it  is  neither  unreasonable  nor 
unusual,  and  the  validity  of  such  legis- 
lation is  generally  recognized  and  up- 
held as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

"The  ordinance  leaves  no  discretion 
to  the  committee  on  streets  as  to 
whether  the  line  shall  or  shall  not  be 
established  in  a  given  case,  but  it  is  de- 
termined by  two-thirds  of  the  property 
owners.      In   other  words,   part   of  the 


property  owners  fronting  on  the  block 
determine  the  extent  of  use  that  other 
owners  shall  make  of  their  lots,  and 
again.st  this  restriction  tliey  are  impo- 
tent. Tiiis  we  emphasize.  One  set  of 
owners  determine  not  only  the  extent 
of  use  but  the  kind  of  use  which  another 
set  of  owners  may  make  of  their  proper- 
ty. In  what  way  is  the  public  safety, 
convenience  or  welfare  served  by  con- 
ferring such  power?  The  statute  and 
ordinance,  while  conferring  the  power 
on  some  property  holders  who  virtually 
control  and  dispose  of  the  property 
rights  of  others,  contains  no  standard 
by  Avhich  the  power  thus  given  is  to  be 
exercised ;  in  other  words,  the  property 
owners  who  desire  and  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  the  line  may  do  so  solely 
for  their  own  interest.  The  only  discre- 
tion which  exists  in  the  street  commit- 
tee is  in  the  location  of  the  line  between 
five  and  thirty  feet. 

"We  are  testing  the  ordinance  by  its 
extreme  possibilities  to  show  how  in  its 
tendencies  and  instances  it  enables  the 
convenience  or  purpose  of  one  set  of 
property  owners  to  control  the  property 
right  of  others.  One  person  having  a 
two-third  ownership  of  a  block  may 
have  that  power  against  a  number  hav- 
ing less  collective  ownership.  This  is 
the  vice  of  the  ordinance  and  makes  it, 
we  think,  an  unreasonable  exercise  of 
the  police  power. 

"The  case  requires  no  further  com- 
ment. We  need  not  question  the  power 
of  a  city  to  establish  a  building  line  or 
regulate  the  structure  or  height  of 
buildings.  Judgment  is  reversed,  and 
the  case  remanded  for  further  proceed- 
ings." 

Two  years  after  the  decision  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Eu- 
bank vs.  City  of  Richmond,  a  case  was 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
^linnesota  on  the  validity  of  a  zoning 
ordinance,  in  which  Justice  Plallam,  in 
a  dissenting  opinion  of  much  interest, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  proper 
kind  of  an  ordinance  establishing  set- 
back lines  would  be  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  ^Minnesota  case  involved  the  va- 
lidity of  an  ordinance  wliich  established 
residential  districts  and  prohibited  the 
erection  of  store  buildings  within  said 
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districts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Min- 
nesota declared  that  provision  of  the 
ordinance  forbidding  the  erection  of 
stores  to  be  unconstitutional.  Two  of 
the  judges  dissented.  The  dissenting 
opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Hallam 
and  concurred  in  by  Justice  Holt.  The 
learned  judge,  among  other  things, 
said: 

"I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
question  realizing  that  some  of  the 
views  which  I  entertain  are  opposed  to 
the  greater  number  of  decisions. 

"We  must  take  judicial  notice  of 
some  of  the  things  that  everybody 
knows.  In  every  city  and  every  hamlet 
there  are  business  districts  and  residen- 
tial districts,  more  or  less  distinct. 
Business  districts  spring  up  and  usually 
follow  lines  of  traction.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  a  business  district  is  not 
the  best  district  for  a  family  home  and 
the  man  of  thrift  looks  forward  to  a 
home  outside  of  the  center  of  business 
activities.  The  question  is  partly  aes- 
thetic, but  in  a  far  greater  measure  is 
purely  practical.  The  principal  motives 
are  greater  light  and  air,  better  moral 
conditions  and  better  conditions  for  re- 
creation. 

"It  is  said  that  this  relator  has  a 
vested  right  under  the  constitution  to 
damage  his  neighbor's  homes  by  devot- 
ing his  lot  to  a  use  incongruous  with 
the  use  of  surrounding  property  and 
that  no  power  can  stop  him.  Has  one  in- 
vestor the  right  to  destroy  and  another 
no  right  to  be  protected?" 

Judge  Hallam,  continuing,  said,  "in 
Eubank  vs.  Richmond,  110  Virginia,  749, 
67  S.  E.  376.  19  Ann.  Cas.  186.  the  court 
sustained  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power  an  ordinance  which  re- 
quired the  committee  on  streets  to  es- 
tablish a  building  line  on  a  street  on  re- 
quest of  two-thirds  of  the  property  own- 
ers. This  decision  was  reversed  in  226 
U.  S.  137.  42  R.  L.  A.  (N.  S.)  Ann.  Cas. 
1914  B,  192,  but  purely  on  the  ground 
that  the  ordinance  gave  to  the  owners  of 
other  property  the  arbitrary  right  to  con- 
trol the  property  of  the  plaintiff  in  er- 
ror." 

From  the  opinions  handed  down  by 
our  courts  on  this  important  question,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
feel  hopeful  that  the  proper  kind  of  a 


set-back  ordinance  would  be  upheld.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  in  particular  that 
the  location  of  the  line  must  not  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  property 
owners  but  must  remain  with  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  municipality.  It  in- 
volves an  exercise  of  police  power  and, 
being  such,  it  cannot  be  delegated  to  pri- 
vate citizens. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  providing  for  notice  to 
the  property  owners  directly  concerned, 
as  notice  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  the 
exercise  of  police  power.  However,  in  the 
case  of  Byrnes  vs.  Mayor  of  Riverton, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  (Nov. 
13,  1899)  declared  that  an  ordinance  es- 
tablishing a  street  building  line  en- 
croaching on  private  lands  cannot  be  sus- 
tained if  passed  without  notice,  actual  or 
constructive,  to  the  owners  of  land  front- 
ing on  such  streets. 

Recently,  tM-o  California  cities,  Alame- 
da and  Los  Angeles,  having  faith  in  the 
likelihood  of  judicial  support,  proposed 
ordinances  for  the  establishment  of  set- 
back lines,  both  of  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  following  pages,  the  Alameda  or- 
dinance being  set  forth  in  full.  San 
Francisco  is  also  preparing  a  set-back  or- 
dinance. 

The  Proposed  Alameda  Ordinance. 

Providing  a  procedure  for  establishing 
set-back  lines: 

"Be  it  ordained  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Alameda  as  follows : 

"Section  1,  The  Council  of  the  City  of 
Alameda  is  hereby  empowered  to  estab- 
lish building  lines  within  '  residence  dis- 
tricts'  in  said  city,  alongside  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  any  street  or  other 
public  way,  and  prohibit  the  erection,  lo- 
cation or  maintenance  of  buildings  or 
other  structures  within  the  space  between 
said  lines  and  the  street.  Said  lines  shall 
be  known  as  'set-back  lines'  and  shall  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure set  forth  in  this  ordinance.  Any 
set-back  lines  so  established  may  be 
changed  or  modified  thereafter  by  follow- 
ing the  same  procedure. 

' '  Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  ordi- 
nance certain  words  used  herein  shall  be 
defined  as  follows : 

"The  words  'main  street'  shall  mean  a 
street  or  highway  which  forms  the  boun- 
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dary  of  a  block,  as  distiiifruislied  from  a 
lane  or  alley  which  divides  a  block; 

"The  word  'block'  shall  mean  a  plat  of 
land  bounded  hy  main  streets  or  partial- 
ly by  a  boundary  line  of  the  city; 

"The  words  'residence  district'  shall 
mean  those  portions  of  the  city  restricted 
to  residences  under  the  ordinances  estab- 
lishing zones  or  use  districts; 

"The  word  'structure'  shall  include 
fences,  trees  and  hedges  of  such  height  or 
character  as  to  obscure  the  vision  of  mo- 
torists, increase  the  hazard  from  fire,  or 
shut  off  the  light  and  air  from  adjacent 
property.  The  plural  shall  include  the 
singular. 

"Sec.  3.  Whenever,  in  its  opinion, 
public  interest  or  convenience  require 
that  the  buildings  or  other  structures 
hereafter  erected  or  located  in  'residence 
districts'  be  set  back  from  the  street  line 
in  order  to  add  to  the  protection  of  the 
city  from  conflagration,  or  remove  the 
danger  of  vehicular  collision  at  street  in- 
tersections, or  prevent  the  shutting  ofi' 
of  light  or  air  from  adjoining  residences 
then  existing  or  which  may  be  erected 
thereafter,  the  city  council  shall  pass  an 
ordinance  to  establish  the  set-back  line 
or  lines  beyond  which  all  buildings  or 
structures  thereafter  erected  shall  be  set 
back  from  the  street.  Said  ordinance 
shall  name  the  street  or  highway  referred 
to,  and  shall  specify  the  location  of  the 
set-back  lines  proposed  to  be  established. 
It  shall  also  contain  a  statement  that  said 
ordinance  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
thirty  days  after  its  final  passage,  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  any  and  all  per- 
sons having  any  objections  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  set-back  lines  may  ap- 
pear before  the  city  council  and  present 
their  objections. 

"At  least  ten  days  before  said  ordi- 
nance becomes  effective,  the  city  clerk 
shall  post  conspicuously  one  copy  of 
.said  ordinance  headed  'NOTICE*  OF 
SET-BACK  LINE,'  in  letters  not  less 
than  one  (1)  inch  in  height,  in  front  of 
each  block  or  portion  of  block  or  public 
way  where  such  set-l)ack  lines  are  pro- 
posed to  be  established,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  street  from  which  .said  line  is 
measured. 

"One  or  more  set-back  lines  may  be  es- 
tablished on  one  or  inore  streets  or  por- 


tions tliereof,  in  one  and  the  same  ordi- 
nance and  proceeding. 

"Sec.  4.  After  the  passage  of  said  or- 
dinance and  prior  to  the  time  it  becomes 
eff'ective,  no  building  permit  shall  be  is- 
sued for  the  erection  or  location  of  any 
building  or  structure  between  the  pro- 
posed set-back  lines  and  the  street,  and 
any  permit  so  issued  shall  be  void. 

"Sec.  5  At  any  time  before  said  ordi- 
nance goes  into  effect,  any  person  hav- 
ing any  interest  in  any  land  upon  which 
a  set-back  line  is  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, may  file  with  the  city  clerk  a 
protest  against  the  same,  stating  briefly 
the  grounds  of  objection.  All  said  pro- 
tests must  be  in  writing  and  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  city  clerk  before  said  ordi- 
nance becomes  effective.  No  other  pro- 
tests shall  be  considered.  At  the  time 
of  said  hearing  or  any  time  to  which 
said  hearing  may  be  continued,  the  pro- 
testants  may  appear  before  the  city 
council  and  be  heard  either  in  person 
or  by  counsel,  and  the  city  counsel  shall 
hear  and  pa.ss  upon  said  protests,  and 
its  decision  thereon  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

"Failure  to  file  or  make  any  protest  in 
the  time,  form  and  manner  herein  pro- 
vided shall  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  all 
objections  or  claims  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter what.soever,  and  any  protests  or 
objections  made  after  such  ordinance 
becomes  effective  shall  be  barred  and  of 
no  effect. 

"Sec.  6.  The  city  council  may  sustain 
or  overrule  any  protest  or  objection.  It 
may  repeal  said  ordinance  or  pa.ss  an 
amendatory  ordinance  establishing  the 
proposed  set-back  lines  with  such 
changes  or  modifications  as  it  may  deem 
proper;  provided,  however,  that  if  such 
lines  are  to  be  established  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  street  than  was  pro- 
posed by  the  original  ordinance,  all  the 
requirements  of  notice  and  hearing 
which  apply  to  an  origiiud  ordinance 
will  have  to  be  observed  and  followed. 

"Sec.  7.  From  and  after  the  taking 
effect  of  any  ordinance  establishing  set- 
back lines,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  to  erect  or 
locate,  or  to  contract  for  the  erection 
or  location  of  any  building  or  other 
structure  within  the  space  between  the 
street  line  and  anv  set-back  lines  so  es- 
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tablished;  and  the  building  inspector 
shall  refuse  to  issue  a  permit  for  the 
construction  or  location  of  any  building 
or  structure  within  such  space. 

"Sec.  8.  The  city  clerk  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  mark  in  red  ink  on  the  official 
zone  map  of  said  city  all  set-back  lines 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  and  show  thereon  the  distance 
between  said  lines  and  the  line  of  the 
street. 

"Sec.  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
any  ordinance  establishing  any  set- 
back line  pursuant  to  this  ordinance, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  Three  Hundred  Dollars  ($300) 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  City  Jail 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  (3) 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment. Each  such  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  sep- 
arate offense  for  each  day  during  any 
portion  of  which  any  violation  of  such 
ordinance  is  permitted,  continued  or 
or  committed  by  such  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  and  shall  be  punishable 
therefor  as  provided  by  this  ordinance. 

"Adopted  and  passed  by  the  Council 

of  the  City  of  Alameda  this day 

of ,  1922. 

Presiding  Officer  of  the  Council." 


Synopsis  op  the  Los  Angeles 
Ordinance 

An  Ordinance  prescrihing  the  method 
of  procedure  for  establishing  set-back 
tines  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  Ordinances 
estahlishing  such  lines. 

The  mayor  and  council  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  do  ordain  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Provides  that  proceedings 
may  be  initiated  by  petition  filed  with 
the  city  clerk,  designating  street  and 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  showing  pro- 
posed lines.  Clerk  presents  petition  to 
council. 

See.  2.  Council,  upon  petition  or  its 
own  motion,  may  determine  and  order 
establishment  of  line. 

Sec.  3.  Before  establishing  line,  coun- 
cil passes  resolution  of  intention,  which 
must  be  published  once  and  posted  on 
the  street.  Resolution  shall  provide  time 
for  hearing  objections. 

Sec.  4.  Prohibits  issuance  of  permit 
for  building  outside  of  line  after  adop- 
tion of  resolution  of  intention. 

Sec.  5.  Provides  that  written  objec- 
tions must  be  filed  before  hearing,  and 
that  decision  of  council  may  sustain  or 
deny  objections  or  modify  lines. 

Sec.  6.  Provides  that  after  passage 
of  ordinance  establishing  line,  no  build- 
ing shall  be  erected  l)etween  line  and 
street. 

Sec.  7.     Penal  clause. 


MICHAEL  J.  DESMOND 

Veteran  City  Clerk  Called  by  Death 

By  HARRY  G.   DENTON 
Deputy  City  Clerk,  Sacramento 


One  of  Sacramento's  most  prominent 
citizens,  Michael  J.  Desmond,  departed 
this  life  after  only  a  few  hours'  illness, 
having  become  suddenly  stricken  on 
Christmas  night,  December  25,  1921. 

Closing  a  week  of  much  activit}^  in 
official  duties  and  felicities  of  home 
life,  his  passing  came  as  a  severe  shock 
to  all,  it  having  been  widely  known  that 
on  the  preceding  Friday,  he  and  his 
wife  celebrated  tlieir  silver  wedding  an- 
niversary and  earlier  in  the  same  week 
he  had  conducted  a  double-issue  bond 
election  of  the  city. 

He  was  never  known  to  have  been 
more  jubilant   in    his   office   work   nor 


enter  the  Christmas  liolidays  with 
greater  spirit  than  this  last  one,  whicli 
fact  was  noticeable  by  many,  and  only 
the  more  intensified  the  dark  cloud 
of  sorrow  that  so  quickly  overshadowed 
such  a  large  host  of  friends  and  his  own 
people. 

"Mike"  Desmond  began  his  public 
life  as  Clerk  of  the  Police  Court,  which 
place  he  filled  for  two  years,  beginning 
on  date  of  Jaiuuiry  6,  1896.  a  term  of 
twenty-six  years  as  City  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  Sacramento,  which  tenure  of 
office  terminated  as  a  i-esnlt  of  the  sad 
incident.  ,  During  this  long  term  his 
veterancy  has  been  recognized  far  and 
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Michael  J.  Desmond 

near.  It  is  stated  that  from  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  upon  his  duties,  in 
Avhich  he  so  faithfully  served  more  than 
a  quarter-century,  each  ]\Iayor  and  the 
respective  boards  relied  upon  him  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  administration  of 
the  city's  affairs. 

In  many  matters  of  minor  and  major 
importance   to   the   municipality's   best 
interests  he   has   been   known    to   have 
been  "the  power  behind  the  throne." 
To  say  that  he  had  most  efficiently  con- 
ducted  his   department   would   be   lan- 
guage inadequate  to  express  it.     Those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  public 
work   innnediately  took   cognizance    of 
his   prodigious  powers  of  memory  for 
names  and  faces,  dates  and  events.    All 
of  these  attributes  supplemented  by  the 
genuineness  of  the  man,  his  congeniality 
and  friendliness  to  all  with   whom  he 
dealt,  made  for  him  a  round  of  friends 
without  number.     His  wit  Avas  also  en- 
joyed by  all  and  to  have  been  directly 
under  him  in  his  office  was  a  delight; 
he  seemed  to  know  just  how  to  trans- 
form  the   depressing   moments   with    a 
good  story  or  stroke  of  humor. 

"A  pleasure  to  show  the  goods,"  his 
habitual  remark  and  motto  when  serving 
his  fellows,  was  undoubtedly  character- 
istic of  his  competency  as  such  official, 
for  he  not  only  showed   the  goods,  but 


must  have  delivered  them,  having  weath- 
ered three  charters,  more  than  a  dozen 
administrations  —  trustees,  commission- 
ers and  councilmen  —  each  and  every 
term  Desmond  being  their  only  prefer- 
ence. A  title  possessed  but  officially 
unawarded  was  that  of  "counsel,"  his 
associates  realizing  his  advice  on  many 
occasions  to  represent  gold  to  the  tax- 
payer and  wisdom  to  the  executive. 

This  long  relationship  to  Sacra- 
mento's public  affairs  gained  for  him  a 
store-house  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence invaluable  to  and  irreplacable  bv 
the  people  whom  he  served  and  who 
continuously  approached  him  for  en- 
lightenment on  various  questions,  civic 
and  private.  The  life  of  such  a  one,  his 
self-sacrifice  for  the  city  he  loved,  his 
loyalty  and  integrity,  preach  a  volumi- 
nous sermon  to  those  who  aspire  to  or 
stand  at  the  head  as  public  servants. 
His  politics  were  based  on  the  slogan  he 
so  well  exemplified.  "The  public  de- 
mands service." 

Is  there  another  public  official  who 
has  the  record  of  conducting  without 
fraud  or  flaw  sixty-three  municipal  elec- 
tions, including  the  recent  Proportional 
Representation  Election  of  Councilmen 
under  a  managership  Charter,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  political  stu- 
dents the  world  over  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  interest?  He  was  known  to 
have  said  that  the  election  he  held  of 
greatest  meaning  to  the  future  of  Sac- 
ramento, the  one  which  he  took  the  mos1 
dehglit  m  handling,  was  the  election  on 
tlie  J^Utration  Bonds  and  its  subsequent 
issue,  assuring  for  Sacramento  the 
drink  of  Shasta's  a(iua  pura  and  speed- 
ily drawing  an  unprecedented  influx  of 
home-seekers  and  business  people  to  our 
midst. 

^Ir.  Desmond  had  been  a  frequent  at- 
tendant at  the  Convention  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  and 
at  Its  last  annual  gatherin-.  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  Hare  Sv.stem  of 
voting  by  proportional  representation 
^  He  was  a  Past  E.xalted  Ruler  of  the 
Saci-ainento  Lodge  of  Elks,  a  member  of 
tlie  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Sacramento 
Council  of  the  PQiights  of  Columbus 
and  Catholic  Church.  To  know  him  at 
all  was  to  honor  him  as  a  srreater  lover 
ot  his  home  and  familv. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATIONS 

By  ALBERT  E.  WILSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M..  LL.  B. 
Member  of  Chicago  Bar  and  Legal  Educator 

Ejccerpt  from  the  La  Salle  Ejctension  University's  Course  on  American  Law  and  Procedure 


The  cry  of  big  business  for  some  years 
past  has  been,  "Let  us  alone."  We  are 
having  too  much  government,  they  say. 
The  old  Jeffersonian  maxim,  that  the  best 
government  is  that  which  manifests  it- 
self least,  is  being  constantly  referred  to 
as  the  ideal.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
is  a  country  of  opportunity,  that  individ- 
ual initiative  has  been  characteristic  of 
our  citizens  and  is  the  cause  of  our  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  development.  With- 
out freedom  of  action,  without  absolute 
non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, we  could  never  have  accom- 
plished the  wonders  of  progress  which 
make  us  the  marvel  of  modern  times. 
"Therefore,"  says  big  business,  "by  in- 
terfering with  us,  by  exposing  us,  by 
trammeling  us  with  vexatious  regula- 
tions and  restraints,  you  are  striking  a 
blow  at  the  cause,  the  source,  the  very 
foundation,  of  our  country's  prosper- 
ity." 

With  the  fact  of  whether  or  not  harm 
is  being  done  as  claimed,  the  lawyer  has 
little  to  do.  If  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  brings  harm  instead  of  good  to  the 
country  at  large,  it  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  change  the  law : 
but  so  long  as  the  law  exists  it  must  be 
enforced,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
save  it  from  contempt.  If  big  business 
rested  here  we  would  have  less  concern 
with  what  is  apparently  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation, but  we  are  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  matter  here.  It  is  further  insisted 
that  government  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere and  regulate ;  that  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  are  usurping  func- 
tions which  are  not  conferred  by  their 
offices ;  and  that  even  the  legislatures  and 
the  body  of  the  people  itself  are  presum- 
ing to  interfere  with  property  rights, 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
general  law  of  the  land.  This  contention 
is  the  serious  one.  It  is  the  one  that  con- 
cerns lawyers.  So  strenuous  have  been 
the  assaults  upon  public  officers  and  the 
various"  departments  generally,  and  so 
prompt  have  been  the  protests  against 


each  fresh  legislative  step,  that  big  busi- 
ness has  made  itself  appear  to  many  in 
the  guise  of  a  martyr,  persecuted  by  its 
enemies  under  legal  forms.  It  has  as- 
sumed for  itself  the  role  of  champion  of 
law  and  order  and  has  endeavored  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  forces  supposed 
to  represent  law,  order,  and  the  people 
of  the  land,  are  in  reality  dangerous 
dema-gogues  who  are  breaking  down  gov- 
ernmental stability. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  see,  not  who  are  loudest  in  these  com- 
plaints, but  to  what  extent  they  are  right 
in  their  contention  that  the  law  is  being 
debased.  The  most,  perhaps,  is  said  by 
the  railroads,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  on 
account  of  their  smaller  size,  by  all  gen- 
eral public  service  corporations.  With 
the  great  "industrials"  we  have  at  this 
time  nothing  to  do.  They  are  treated 
in  another  part  of  this  work.  But  as  to 
public  service  corporations  generally,  it 
will  be  our  endeavor  at  this  point  to  BiS- 
certain  to  what  extent  their  complaints 
are  well  founded,  and  how  far  govern- 
ment, whether  executive,  legislative  or 
judicial,  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  their 
affairs;  also,  why  it  has  this  right,  and 
finally  whether  public  service  corpora- 
tions may  properly  complain. 

First  of  all,  as  evidenced  by  its  desig- 
nation, a  public  service  corporation  dif- 
fers essentially  from  private  corporations 
generally.  The  community  at  large  has  a 
different  interest  in  this  kind  of  corpo- 
ration from  that  in  any  other,  and  the 
government  of  the  community  as  repre- 
sentative of  it,  must  see  that  this  inter- 
est is  protected.  The  governing  body  of 
a  country  such  as  ours  is  a  body  selected 
by  the  people  at  large  to  preserve  and 
enforce  the  rights  of  all,  either  in  the  ag- 
gregate, as  against  a  foreign  nation,  or 
specially,  as  between  its  own  components. 
These  duties  in  the  broadest  sense  are  to 
insure  to  each  citizen  his  personal  lib- 
erty, personal  security,  and  the  security 
of  his  property,  and  in  every  other  legal 
way  to  advance  the  happiness,  comfort, 
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and  prosperity  of  its  citizens.  Under  this 
latter  general  designation  we  find,  that 
governmental  duties  vary  greatly. 

In  thickly  settled  communities  much 
more  regulation  is  necessary  than  in 
rural  districts.  Either  because  of  lack 
of  means,  undesirability,  or  impractica- 
bility, farming  communities  are  left 
much  to  themselves  by  the  bodies  whicli 
govern  them.  Beyond  seeing  that  high- 
ways are  maintained,  nuisances  sup- 
pressed, drainage  and  education  pro- 
moted, little  more  is  or  can  be  done.  But 
in  thickly  settled  districts,  in  towns  and 
cities,  new  duties  arise,  new  opportuni- 
ties present  themselves  for  increasing  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and  luxuriousness 
of  life.  Instead  of  turnpike  roads,  paved 
streets  and  boulevards  are  provided.  Gas, 
electric  light,  telegraph,  telephone,  street 
railways,  etc.,  become  not  only  conveni- 
ent but  necessary  to  city  life.  Needed  by 
all,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment representing  all  to  see  that  these 
advantages  are  provided.  To  insure 
proper  attendance  upon  his  business  each 
citizen  demands  and  musi:  have  urban 
transportation;  for  his  safety  the  streets 
must  be  lighted;  for  his  health  facilities 
for  sewerage  and  water  supply  must  be 
ample.  In  all  these  things  the  general 
public  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest, 
and  to  provide  them  taxes  are  imposed 
and  heavy  outlays  made,  which,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  public  is  compelled  to 
meet. 

As  civilization  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, the  luxuries  of  today  become  the 
necessities  of  tomorrow.  What  was  too 
costly  for  the  average  citizen  a  few  years 
back  is  now  easily  within  his  reach.  Nev.- 
processes,  new  inventions  are  brought  out 
year  by  year.  At  first  their  utility  may 
not  be  apparent,  and  the  need  of  them  is 
not  general.  Hence,  it  has  been  the  rule 
that  until  the  general  need  of  the  public 
has  shown  a  certain  utility  to  be  indis- 
pen.sable  to  its  prosperity,  such  a  utility 
has  first  been  within  the  control,  and  has 
been  operated  for  the  exclusive  profit  of 
an  optimistic  few  who  were  bold  enough 
to  risk  their  capital  to  promote  it.  And 
this  is  all  as  it  should  be.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  community  has  no  right  to  risk 
the  public  money  in  enterprises  which 
have  not  as  yet  shown  their  practical 
worth,  and  for  which  no  general  demand 
is  apparent. 


Consider  the  telephone.  P'orty  years 
ago  it  was  little  more  than  a  toy,  a  com- 
paratively inefficient  and  insignificant  in- 
strument. Today  it  has  become  a  public 
utility  of  the  first  order.  Business  cannot 
proceed  without  it.  The  social  life  of  the 
city  is  entirely  changed  by  it.  It  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  millions  that 
have  been  expended  in  its  exploitation 
and  development  have  made  it  reliable, 
efficient,  and  indispensable.  But  no  city 
government  forty  years  ago  would  have 
been  warranted  in  expending  public 
funds  for  this  development  any  more 
than  it  would  be  warranted  now  in  de- 
veloping the  aeroplane.  And  yet  who 
can  believe  today  that  a  telephone  com- 
pany would  be  allowed  to  discontinue  its 
service  and  deprive  a  community  of  the 
use  of  the  telephone,  however  much  it 
might  feel  itself  aggrieved  ?  As  well  allow 
a  water  company  to  close  its  pumping 
works  and  thereby  impose  discomfort, 
suftering,  and  death  upon  a  city;  or  a 
gas  company  to  close  its  mains,  thus  de- 
priving a  city  of  heat,  and  expose  it  to 
the  rigors  of  winter;  or  a  lighting  com- 
pany to  shut  off  its  light  and  thus  facili- 
tate the  depredations  of  criminals.  The 
cases  of  the  telei)hone  company  and  the 
water  company  are  the  same  in  principle. 
When  the  rights  of  the  public  in  some 
special  utility  have  become  sufficiently 
great  the  right  of  the  individual  citizen 
becomes  subservient  thereto,  or,  as  the 
old  Latin  maxim  puts  it,  '"sal us  populi 
est  suprema  lex." 

A  public  service  corporation  is  there- 
fore a  corporation  that  operates  a  public 
utility.  This  utility  having  become  in- 
dispensable gives  the  public  a  right  in  it 
in  the  same  sense  that  it  has  a  right  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven.  Govern- 
ments must  preserve  and  enforce  this 
right,  and  hence  must  see  that  the  public 
service  corporation  so  conducts  its  busi- 
ness as  to  give  to  the  public  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  utility.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  utility  happens  to  be  the  property 
of  the  individual  corporation  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  right  of  the  public 
therein.  The  principle  is  an  old  one.  It 
has  ever  been  the  right  of  governments 
to  take  for  the  public  benefit  the  proper- 
ty of  individuals  under  the  Latin  maxim 
above  quoted.  The  right  of  Eminent  Do- 
main has  always  been  an  attribute  of 
.sovereignty.    And  although  in  these  days 
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confiscation  is  abhorred,  there  can  still 
be  no  doubt  that  when  the  general  need 
is  sufficiently  great  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  entirely  disappear.  In  times 
of  an  epidemic  rigid  (|uarantines  deprive 
many  innocent  individuals  of  even  the 
right  of  personal  liberty;  while  to  stop 
a  conflagration  the  property  of  many  in- 
dividuals is  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Eminent  Domain  most  governments  pro- 
vide that  the  individual  shall  receive 
compensation  up  to  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  he  is  deprived  of;  but  no  such 
law  applies  in  the  two  instances  last 
cited. 

The  right  to  interfere  with,  regulate, 
and  even  acquire,  the  property  of  public 
service  corporations  cannot  be  doubted. 
Kanged  as  individuals  before  the  law, 
their  rights  are  no  greater  than  the 
human  owner  of  property.  But  being 
possessed  as  they  are  of  a  public  utility, 
they  are  not  only  frequently,  but  ntust 
necessarily  be  constantly,  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  state  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  have  been  allowed  to  develop 
and  enjoy  a  public  utility  through 
neglect  or  otherwise  of  the  governing- 
body,  gives  them  no  right  that  may  not 
be  seized.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  their 
ingenuity,  genius,  and  foresight  have 
created  a  public  utility  where  none  there- 
tofore existed,  in  any  way  alter  the  situa- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  fact  remains,  and 
the  test  is :  Are  the  rights  of  the  public 
in  the  utility  so  great  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  their  welfare?  If  so,  it  nuiy 
be  controlled,  regulated,  even  at  times 
confiscated,  if  the  public  good  so  de- 
mands. 

So  much  for  the  existence  of  the  bare 
right,  but  its  exercise  is  as  a  rule  most 
temperate.  The  corporation  is  also  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  its  indi- 
vidual rights,  as  tiiose  of  other  indi- 
viduals, must  be  upheld  insofar  as  is 
consistent  with  the  general  riglit.  Hence, 
regulation,  careful  and  moderate,  is  al- 
ways first  attempted.  Rates  are  scrutin- 
ized. Character  of  service  is  looked  into. 
Fairness  of  treatment  is  compelled. 
When  the  character  of  the  utility  is  such 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  that  it  should 
be  in  other  hands,  government  will  take 
over  into   its  own    liands   wliat    is   (»b\i- 


ously  one  of  its  functions.  The  develop- 
ment by  the  individual  is  regarded  as 
being  done  by  mere  suffrance  until  such 
time  as  the  government  recognizes  its 
duties  and  assumes  them.  But  in  all  such 
cases  due  compensation  is  made  and  the 
corporation  which  developed  the  utility 
is  fully  paid  for  its  labors. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  gov- 
ernment feels  that  it  should  serve  the 
public  by  interfering  in  the  operation  of 
a  public  utility  it  should  buy  the  utility, 
but  that  it  has  no  right  to  dictate  how 
the  corporation  shall  conduct  its  own 
business  and  handle  its  own  property. 
The  right  to  regulate  as  the  lesser  demon- 
stration of  a  greater  right  must  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  principles  above  set 
forth;  but  there  are  other  reasons  why 
governments  have  a  right  to  interfere, 
restrain,  and  regulate  public  service  cor- 
porations, and  why  the  corporation 
should  equitably  as  well  as  legally  be 
amenable  to  control  and  regulation. 

Aside  from  the  public  character  of  the 
business  of  a  public  service  corporation, 
there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the 
powers  it  possesses  from  those  enjoyed 
by  a  private  corporation.  This  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  so.  The  fact  that 
they  are  performing  acts  which  are  in  a 
sense  governmental,  that  is,  acts  which 
are  the  natural  duties  of  a  government, 
would  necessarily  imply  that  they  must 
have  to  a  certain  extent  governmental 
powers.  And  such  is  the  fact.  First  and 
foremost  of  these  powers  is  that  of 
Eminent  Domain.  No  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  can  lawfully  exer- 
cise this  arbitrary  and  extraordinary 
power  unless  given  the  express  right  to 
do  so.  Only  the  preponderating  welfare 
of  the  people  generally  can  ever  justify 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  an 
individual  citizen.  And  no  one  can 
safely  be  allowed  to  say  when  and  how 
this  power  should  be  exercised,  except 
the  people  themselves  through  their  gov- 
erning body. 

When,  therefore,  a  government  for  its 
own  convenience  delegates  to  a  corpora- 
tion this  extraordinary  power,  it  nnist 
by  necessary  implication  retain  in  itself 
the  right  to  exercise  a  visitorial  power 
over  the  corporation  so  privileged,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  jiower  is  used  j)rop- 
erlv.     So   it   inav   and   does  restrict  the 
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field  of  its  operation,  the  purposes  for 
which  it  may  be  used,  the  duration  of 
the  use,  etc.  It  may  and  does  go  fur- 
ther than  this  and  imposes  on  the  cor- 
poration certain  conditions  to  be  met  and 
complied  with  before  the  power  may  be 
used.  For  in-stance,  the  corporation 
must  invest  a  certain  sum  of  money: 
must  conduct  its  business  in  a  certain 
manner;  must  pay  certain  compensa- 
tion; must  not  discriminate  in  its  serv- 
ice; must  charge  reasonable  prices  for 
its  product.  Such  conditions  accom- 
panying the  grant  become  a  contract  be- 
tween the  grantor  and  the  corporation, 
a  failui'e  to  observe  which  is  usually  pun- 
ished by  penalties,  such  as  forfeiture  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  rights  conferred. 
Like  any  other  contract,  a  breach  of  it 
by  either  party  gives  rise  to  a  right  of 
action  for  damages,  cancellation,  specific 
performance,  and  the  interposition  of  the 
writ  of  injunction  in  proper  cases. 

But  the  fact  that  the  grant  and  its 
attendant  conditions  constitute  a  con- 
tract, and  thereby  give  rights  of  regula- 
tion, etc.,  by  no  means  excludes  the 
rights  of  regulation  if  no  conditions  are 
expressed.  ]\Iost  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned above  are  implied,  if  not  specifi- 
cally named.  The  public  nature  of  the 
business  implies  that  the  public's  rights 
must  be  considered,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  see  that  they  are 
respected.  For  instance,  a  municipality 
has  in  most  cases  the  power  to  see  that 
rates  for  gas  or  telephone  or  street  car 
service,  are  reasonable.  The  acceptance 
of  its  franchise  by  a  public  service  cor- 
poration is  in  itself  an  express  agree- 
ment to   exercise  the   powers  conferred 


with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  community  it  serves,  and 
in  which  it  has  the  right  to  do  business. 
The  fact  that  conditions  change  is  some- 
thing presumed  to  have  been  anticipated. 
A  charge  of  $1.20  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  for  gas  might  have  been  a  reason- 
able and  eminently  proper  charge  twenty 
years  ago.  But  today  when  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution,  through  im- 
proved machinery  and  modern  methods, 
has  been  vastly  decreased,  such  a  rate 
may  be  unreasonable.  And  municipali- 
ties now  have  the  ready  assistance  of  the 
courts  in  enforcing  what  is  reasonable. 

It  must  be  manifest,  without  further 
discussion,  that  governing  bodies  not 
only  have  the  right,  but  that  it  is  their 
duty,  to  control  and  regulate  the  public 
service  corporations  that  are  enjoying 
extraordinary  rights  in  their  jurisdic- 
tions. And  it  must  also  be  apparent 
that,  far  from  having  cause  for  com- 
plaint, these  corporations  should  in  all 
fairness  and  honesty  observe  the  express 
and  implied  conditions  under  which 
they  are  exercising  these  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  benefits  they 
have  obtained  on  a  mere  basis  of  com- 
pensation are  sufficient  to  convince  the 
fair-minded  of  the  justice  of  regulation. 

Without  the  consent  and  agreement  of 
the  people,  without  a  sacrifice  by  the 
people  of  a  portion  of  their  inherent 
prerogatives,  these  corporations  would 
have  no  business  at  all.  And  it  comes 
with  bad  grace  for  the  beneficiary  to 
complain  of  the  demand  of  the  donor 
that  it  receives,  not  an  adequate  return, 
but  merely  fair  treatment. 

(Copyright  1916,  La  Salle  Extension  University) 


NEW  REVENUES  FOR  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

Report  of  Committee  on  Sources  of  Revenue,  National  Municipal  League 

By  LUTHER  GUL.ICK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  New  York' 

(From  the  National  Municipal  Review) 


During  the  last  few  years  average 
city  tax  rates  have  about  doubled.  The 
latest  figures  for  the  entire  United 
States  are  for  1919,  and  show  an  aver- 
ave  city  tax  rate  of  $21.50  a  thousand 
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Prof.  V\'m.  A.  Rawles,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


as  compared  with  $11.50  in  1909,  an 
increase  of  87  per  cent.  Some  compu- 
tations made  recently  covering  cities  in 
New  York  State  indicate  a  greater  in- 
crease during  the  ten-year  period  end- 
ing in  1920.  This  rapid  increase  in  the 
taxation  of  real  estate  has  produced  a 
vociferous  revolt  on  the  part  of  real  es- 
tate interests.     The  chorus  of  complaint 
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has  been  swelled  by  many  other  groups 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  increasing 
taxes  has  also  fallen.  As  a  result  the 
executive  and  legislative  authorities  of 
our  National,  State  and  City  govern- 
ments have  a  mandate  from  the  voters 
to  call  a  halt  to  increasing  tax  rates  and 
to  readjust  the  tax  burden  through  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  revenue. 

Ribot.  the  French  finance  minister, 
once  said  that  it  was  the  end  of  taxa- 
tion to  get  the  most  feathers  with  the 
least  squawk.  We  may  say  that  during 
recent  ye^rs  the  harvesting  of  the  feath- 
ers has  been  attended  by  a  growing 
squawk. 

This  demand  for  reduced  taxes  and 
for  new  sources  of  revenue  is  nothing 
new,  nor  will  it  disappear  as  a  result  of 
anything  we  may  say  or  do.  It  is  one 
of  the  eternal  problems  of  democracy. 
It  is  as  much  a  sign  of  political  vitality 
as  the  heart  throb  is  of  physical  life. 
The  Committee  on  Sources  of  Revenue, 
therefore,  has  no  illusions  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  ' '  solving  this  problem, ' '  if  we 
may  borrow  the  term  from  some  of  the 
cocksure  reformers  who  are  at  large. 
The  committee  does  believe,  however, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  specific  mat- 
ters which  do  demand  special  considera- 
tion at  the  pres'ent  juncture.  The  com 
mittee  has  therefore  made  no  effort  to 
prepare  an  encyclopedia  of  sources  of 
taxation  or  to  finish  a  standard  made-to- 
order  suit  of  taxation  overalls  in  the 
thought  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  every 
city.  We  have  sought  rather  to  center 
attention  upon  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  six  most  pressing  problems  of  local 
taxation. 

Relation  to  State  Taxation 
First  is  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
State  and  local  taxation.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  cannot  be  a  complete 
separation  of  the  sources  or  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  local  taxation, 
we  believe  that  the  broad  outlines  of 
municipal  tax  and  revenue  systems 
must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the 
National  and  State  tax  systems,  and 
that  the  model  tax  system  of  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Association  is  satisfactory  in 
this  regard,  though  we  wish  to  urge  that 
in  its  practical  application  the  needs  of 
the  cities  be  recognized.     The  tendency 


has  been  for  superior  political  units  to 
seize  upon  the  most  available  sources  of 
revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  cities. 
Local  government  is  doing  more  than 
five  times  as  much  work  as  State  gov- 
ernn^ent,  and  except  for  the  abnormal 
expenses  of  the  world  war,  our  cities 
are  spending  more  money  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  most  intimate 
services  that  Government  is  rendering 
to  citizens  are  furnished  by  the  cities. 
The  protection  of  health,  free  educa- 
tion, police  and  fire  protection,  streets, 
sewers,  water  supply  and  the  many 
other  necessities  of  modern  urban  life 
are,  primarily,  city  sendees.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Sources  of  Revenue  wishes 
therefore  to  urge  that  the  extensive  and 
legitimate  needs  of  the  cities  be  given 
adequate  recognition  in  the  distribution 
of  revenues  collected  by  the  States 
through  the  personal  and  business  in- 
come taxes  provided  by  the  model  tax 
system.  (Mr.  A.  C.  Pleydell  does  not 
agree  with  the  committee,  as  he  feels  the 
extension  of  income  tax  legislation  is 
undesirable.) 

Business  and  License  Taxes 
The  second  problem  w^e  wish  to  call 
to  your  attention  is  that  of  the  business, 
occupational  and  license  taxes.  During 
the  last  few  years,  cities  in  their  search 
for  more  revenues,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  West,  have  adopted  many 
sorts  of  special  business  and  license 
taxes.  The  Boston  Committee  on  New 
Sources  of  Revenue  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  urge  a  municipal  retail  sales 
tax  on  the  theory  that  such  a  tax  is 
more  direct  than  the  tax  on  real  estate. 
This  committee  believes  these  cities 
are  on  the  wrong  track.  We  believe  the 
Boston  proposition  is  utterly  wrong. 
Undoubtedly  (1)  genuine  regulatory 
licenses,  (2)  charges  which  compensate 
the  city  for  special  services  rendered, 
(3)  fees  for  privileges  and  (4)  fines 
should  be  increased  to  meet  the  new 
costs  and  the  shrunken  value  of  the 
dollar,  but  the  levying  of  so-called  busi- 
ness license  taxes  on  every  profession  or 
type  of  activity  that  can  be  found  in  the 
dictionary,  especially  with  the  types  of 
gradation  commonly  in  use,  is  undesir- 
able. A  much  fairer  method  is  to  adopt 
the  personal  and  business  income  taxes 
recommended  in  the  model  tax  system. 
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Special  Assessments 
Our  next  point  deals  with  special  as- 
sessments. This  committee  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject  of  special 
assessments  during  the  past  two  years. 
We  find  that  a  f?reat  many  cities  are 
still  financing  their  permanent  public 
improvements  by  bond  issues  and  taxa- 
tion instead  of  by  special  assessments 
against  the  land  that  is  directly  bene- 
fited by  the  improvements.  We  find 
also  that  very  few  of  the  cities  that  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  special  assess- 
ments are  following  a  consistent  and 
businesslike  policy.  We  believe  in  the 
policy  of  special  assessments.  A  much 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  public  im- 
provements should  be  borne  by  the 
property  benefited  than  is  now  the  rule 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
share  to  be  financed  by  general  taxa- 
tion. The  committee  has  prepared  a  re- 
port of  some  detail  on  the  subject  of 
special  assessment  administration  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  near  future  as  a 
supplement  to  the  National  Municipal 
Review. 

Signboards 
There  is  no  need  of  urging  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  League  the  levying  of  taxes 
upon  signboards.  There  is  now  ample 
justification  and  legal  precedent  for  levy- 
ing taxes  upon  signboards,  not  merely 
for  the  revenue  which  such  taxes  would 
produce,  but  also  for  the  control  which 
such  measures  may  give  over  outdoor 
advertising  Avhich,  when  utterly  un- 
regulated, is  dangerous,  offensive  and 
unsightly.  Signboard  taxation  should 
recognize  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
size  of  the  sign  that  governs  its  tax- 
paying  ability,  as  its  strategic  location, 
and  that  signboard  taxation  should 
therefore  bear  some  relation  to  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  sign.  This  can  be  done 
either  (1)  by  determining  rates  accord- 
ing to  fixed  zones,  as  in  Baltimore,  (2) 
by  regulating  rates  to  the  unit  foot 
value  of  the  street  or  (3)  by  taking  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  rental  value  of 
the  sign.  Such  tax  provisions  should,  of 
course,  be  coupled  with  directly  regula- 
tory features  and  the  prohibition  of  cer- 
tain types  of  signs. 

Tax  Limits 
We  do  not  believe  in  tax  limits.    Witli 


very  few  exceptions,  tax  limits  have  not 
worked  satisfactorily.  In  most  cases 
they  have  not  actually  limited  taxation. 
Tax  limits  have  encouraged  unsound 
bonding.  Tax  limits  are  contrary  to 
principles  of  municipal  home  rule.  We 
believe  that  cities  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  for  themselves 
what  services  they  need  and  how  much 
they  are  willing  to  spend  for  them.  We 
believe  the  only  effective  method  of  se- 
curing a  restriction  of  tax  levies  with- 
out hampering  municipal  services,  en- 
couraging unsound  bonding  and  robbing 
cities  of  their  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion is:  first,  through  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  and  ])inding  budget 
system  which  will  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  voters  the  costs  of  the  services 
which  are  demanded  of  the  government 
and  the  methods  by  which  these  costs 
are  to  be  met ;  second,  the  enactment 
of  a  complete  bonding  act  which  will 
prevent  unsound  bonding;  and  third, 
the  wide  distribution  among  the  elec- 
torate of  the  direct  tax  burden  as  is 
provided  by  the  model  tax  system. 
(Mr.  Harrison  S.  Keeler  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Rawles  doj  not  agree  with  the 
committee,  as  they  feel  that  in  certain 
instances  practical  considerations  make 
it  necessary  to  retain  tax  limits.) 

The  Assessment  of  Property  for  Tax- 
ation 
The  views  of  this  committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  assessment  of  property 
for  taxation  have  already  appeared  in 
published  form  in  the  supplement  of 
the  National  Municipal  Review  pre- 
pared by  ]\Ir.  Lawson  Purdy.  We  be- 
lieve the  essentials  of  a  good  municipal 
assessment  system  are : 

(1)  Assessment  at  100  per  cent  of 
market  value. 

(2)  Tax  maps  showing  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  all  property  within  the  limits 
of  the  taxing  district. 

(3)  The  block  and  lot  system  of  in- 
dexing property  holdings  and  office 
records. 

(4)  The  adoption  of  the  unit  foot 
system. 

(5)  The  adoption  of  an  approved 
depth  rule,  corner  infiuence  rule,  alley 
influence  rule,  plottage  rule,  and  such 
other  minor  rules  as  are  necessarv. 
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(6)  The  preparation  and  adoption 
of  a  standard  building  classification 
with  unit  factors  of  building  value. 

(7)  The  persistent  collection  of  all 
information  bearing  on  property  values 
and  its  preservation  in  readily  accessi- 
ble and  permanent  form. 

(8)  The  preparation  of  a  land  value 
map  covering  the  entire  city. 

(9)  The  publication  of  the  tentative 
assessment-roll  where  practicable. 

(10)  The  recognition  that  the  work 


of  assessment  is  a  year-round  task  and 
is  therefore  to  be  administered  by  a 
single  permanent  appointive  official 
whose  work  should  be  subject  to  revision 
on  complaint  by  a  quasi-judicial  board 
of  review. 

These  essentials  are  drawn  from  the 
working  methods  of  the  niost  successful 
assessors,  and  their  adoption  in  any 
community  should  bring  about  not  only 
a  higher  assessment;  but  at  the  same 
time  a  fairer  assessment. 


GOVERNMENT  SEEKS  TO  SOLVE  HEAVY  MOTOR 
TRUCK  PROBLEM 


The  proper  regulation  of  unusually 
large  motor  trucks  because  of  their  wear 
and  tear  to  the  Nation's  highways,  or 
of  restricting  their  use  to  certain  roads 
designed  to  accommodate  them,  is  sug- 
gested for  consideration  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  bureau,  under  whose  super- 
vision Federal-aid  funds  totaling  $200,- 
000,000  have  been  expended  on  high- 
ways costing  $467,000,000  during  the 
past  five  fiscal  years,  asserts  that  the 
problem  of  the  heavy  motor  truck  is 
one  of  prime  importance,  pressing  each 
year  with  more  weight  for  solution, 
which,  while  not  to  be  hastily  solved, 
ultimately  must  be  met  squarely  and 
disposed  of. 

"The  reduced  unit  cost  of  operation 
which  follows  from  the  transportation 
of  commodities  in  greater  bulk  tends  to 
promote  the  development  and  use  of  ve- 
hicles of  the  largest  capacity  which  can 
be  used  to  advantage,"  the  bureau  says. 
"It  is  desirable  to  gain  this  advantage,  if 
it  is  actually  an  advantage,  but  it  is  this 
point  which  is  seriously  in  doubt.  The 
doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  roads 
which  are  adequate  for  traffic  of  auto- 
mobiles and  light  trucks  are  entirely  un- 
able to  support  the  weight  of  the  heav- 
ier trucks,  and  to  build  roads  whicli  will 
carry  the  heavy  vehicles  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  costs  of  construction. 

"Whether  the  operation  of  the  heav- 
ier vehicles  shall  be  restricted  to  a  class 
of  roads  especially  designed  to  accom- 
modate them,  or  whether  all  roads  shall 
be    strengthened    to    provide    for    unre- 


stricted use,  or  whether  the  third  alter- 
nate shall  be  adopted  and  the  operation 
of  the  heavier  trucks  prohibited,  will 
depend  upon  the  relation  which  is 
found  to  exist  between  reduced  operat- 
ing cost  and  increased  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

"The  situation  presents  an  economic 
problem  of  the  first  importance  which  is 
not  to  be  hastily  solved,  but  which  must 
nevertheless  be  met  and  disposed  of.  To 
do  so  demands  a  careful  weighing  of  the 
effects  of  the  several  possible  solutions 
with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  that  one 
which,  in  the  long  run,  will  serve  best  to 
accomplish  the  one  desirable  end — the 
improvement  of  our  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

"The  prime  importance  of  an  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  the  weights  of  the 
vehicles  which  are  to  use  the  roads  con- 
structed is  well  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  States  in  which 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  made  an 
extensive  investigation  during  the  jiast 
year. 

"Ten  years  ago  this  State  set  out  upon 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  roads. 
The  roads  were  designed  and  l)uilt  to 
meet  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
traffic  which  then  could  be  foreseen.  In 
the  brief  time  which  has  elapsed  roads 
have  been  constructed  which  penetrate 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  some  of  which, 
however,  have  been  seriously  damaged 
by  heavy  motor  vehicles,  the  use  of 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
when  the  roads  were  constructed. 

"Our  investigation  reveals  that  in 
this  case  the  return   from  the  roads  in 
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the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  in  the  development  of  the  ter- 
ritory they  traverse  has  undoubtedly 
compensated  the  loss  resulting  from 
their  destruction ;  but  it  is  not  by  any 
•means  certain  that  the  outcome  will  be 
so  fortunate  under  other  conditions. 

"For  the  security  of  the  enormous  in- 
vestment which  is  ])eing  made  by  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  it  is  im- 
perative that  this  .question  of  the  duty 
which  the  roads  will  be  called  upon  to 
render  in  the  future  shall  be  definitely 
determined.  A  clearer  conception  of  the 
relative  economy  of  heavy  and  light  ve- 
hicles can  be  gained  by  careful  study." 

The  bureau  at  the  present  time  is  en- 
gaged in  conducting  investigations  de- 
signed to  determine  accurately  the  load- 
carrying  capabilities  of  various  kinds  of 
roads,  of  various  thicknesses  upon  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  subsoils — a  study  which 
will  yield  valuable  information  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  outlined  above.  These 
experiments  are  being  conducted  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country,  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  highway  de- 
partments, and  at  the  bureau's  experi- 
ment stations.  Another  problem  pre- 
senting itself  for  solution  and  under 
investigation  is  the  variance  of  the 
classes  of  traffic  to  be  served  in  differ- 
ent localities.  Pointing  out  that  the  de- 
mand for  good  roads  comes  from  all 
classes  of  highway  users,  the  bureau 
asserts : 

"The  demand  of  the  farmer  is  for 
roads  from  the  shipping  points  and  ag- 
ricultural centers  to  the  surrounding 
producing   areas — farm-to-market-roads. 


The  manufacturer  and  city  merchant 
ask  principally  for  roads  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  transportation  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  commodities 
which  flow  to  and  from  the  cities.  The 
tourist  and  that  large  section  of  our 
urban  population  w'hose  direct  interest 
in  the  rural  roads  is  due  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  pleasurable  recreation 
which  they  afford,  are  particularly  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  a  system 
of  smooth,  hard-surfaced  roads  connect- 
ing the  cities  and  points  of  natural  in- 
terest. Thus,  from  the  several  classes 
the  demand  is  for  roads  to  meet  their 
particular  requirements,  while  all  unite 
in  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  roads  which 
shall  serve  as  a  complete  supplement  to 
the  railroads  in  the  event  of  Avar. 

' '  All  these  are  proper  demands,  which 
must  be  accommodated  as  rapidly  as  the 
resources  and  means  of  construction  will 
permit.  Fortunately  the  more  import- 
ant requirements  of  each  group  may  be 
met  by  the  improvement  of  a  relatively 
small  part  of  our  mileage  of  public 
roads." 

Approved  projects  for  Federal  aid  in 
road-building,  up  to  the  end  of  the  past 
fiscal  year,  the  bureau  states,  cover  35,- 
402  miles  for  the  five-year  period  ending 
June  30  last,  and  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  $587,000,000,  of  which  nearly 
$248,000,000  represents  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution.  The  total 
mileage  of  completed  Federal  aid  proj- 
ects during  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
3,809,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile 
$13,035. 


Information  for  Conducting  General  Municipal  Elections 

To  be  Held  in 

All  California  Cities  of  the  Sixth  Class 

On 

Monday,  April  10,  1922 

(See  Chapter  477,   Statutes  of  1919) 


January   1.     New   registration  commences. 

tered  since  Januarj"  1,  1922, 
LIST    OF    SUPPLIES    TO    BE    PROCURED 
BY    CLERK 

1. — The  Ballots,  which  shall  be  printed  on 
tinted  paper  with  water-marked  design. 
They  shall  be  kept  secret,  from  all  persons 
not  engaged  in  their  preparation,  until  the 


Sees.  1094-1120-1121  Pol.  C.  Only  those  regis- 
can  vote  at  this  election. 

day  of  election.  The  printing,  perforating, 
padding  and  numbering  shall  be  substan- 
tially the  same,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  the 
ballots  used  in  regular  State  and  County 
elections.  They  shall  be  put  up  in  pads  of 
ten  or  some  multiple  of  ten,  and  the  clerk 
shall  keep  a  record  of  the  number  printed. 
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2. — The  original  affidavits  of  registration 
or  carbon  copies  tliereof,  from  the  County 
Clerk. 

3.^ — Four  copies  of  the  index  affidavits  of 
registration  for  eacli  polling  place. 

4. — A  sufficient  number  of  voting  booths 
arranged  so  that  each  voter  will  be  properly 
screened  from  observation. 

5. — Ballot  Boxes,  stamps,  ink  pads,  voting 
lists,  roster,  instruction  cards,  tally  lists, 
returns,  envelopes,  and  all  other  necessary 
supplies. 

Not  earlier  than  February  9,  nor  later  than 
March  21,  1922,  the  City  Clerk  must  publish 
the  following  notice  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers published  and  circulated  within  the 
city: 


RESOLUTION    TO    ADVERTISE    FOR 
ELECTION    OFFICERS 

Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

of that  the Clerk  be  and  he 

is  hereby  instructed  to  advertise  for  election 
officers    to    conduct    the    general    municipal 

election  which  is  to  be  held  in  said 

on    Monday,    April    12,    1922,    by    publishing 

such  advertisement  twice  in  the ,  a 

weekly  newspaper  of  general  circulation  pub- 
lished and  circulated  in  said Said 

advertisement  shall   be  substantially  in   the 
following  form: 


NOTICE   OF   ELECTION 

Notice    is    hereby    given    that    a    General 

Municipal  Election  will  be  held  in  the 

of on  Monday,  the  10th  day  of  April, 

1922,  for  the  following  offices: 

1 — Trustees  for  the  full  term  of  four 

years. 

2 — Trustees   for   the    short    term    of 

two  years. 

3— Clerk. 

4 — Treasurer. 
Also,  the  following  propositions  will  be  sub- 
mitted at  said  election: 
(Here  give  brief  synopsis  of  same,  if  any) 

There  will  be voting  precincts  for  the 

purpose  of  holding  said  election,  consisting 
of  a  consolidation  of  the  regular  election 
precincts  established  for  holding  the  last 
general  State  and  County  election  as  fol- 
lows: 

Consolidated    Voting    Precinct    "A"    com- 
prising State  and  County  precincts  numbers 

,  and and ,  and  the  voting 

place  thereof  shall  be  at 

Consolidated    Voting    Precinct    "B"    com- 
prising State  and  County  precincts  numbers 

,   and and ,  and  the  voting 

place  thereof  shall  be  at 

The  polls  will  be  open  between  the  hours 
of o'clock M.  and o'clock  P.  M. 


Clerk 


Dated. 


Calif 1922. 


NOTES 

Election  Laws — See  Section  2,  Chapter  477. 
Statutes  1919;  also  Sections  854  and  856  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act. 

Propositions — Strike  out  paragraph  relating  to 
propo.sitions  in  case  there  are  no  propo.<^ition.s. 

Precincts — Any  number  of  regular  precincts 
may  be  consolidated  for  this  election.  They  may 
be  given  a  number  or  letter. 

Polls  open  eight  hours — The  board  of  trustees 
must  fix  the  election  hours,  but  they  must'not  be 
le.ss  than  eight  consecutive  hours.  See  Section 
15,  Chapter  477,   Statutes  of  1919. 

Between  Feb.  9  to  March  11  — Publish 
Notice  of  F:iection.  Circulate  nomination 
papers.     Appoint  election  officers. 

March  10 — Last  day  to  register. 

March  21,  noon — Last  day  to  file  nomina- 
tion papers. 


ELECTION  OFFICERS  WANTED 

Election  officers  are  wanted  to  conduct  the 
general   municipal    election    which    is    to    be 

held   in   the of on   Monday,    April 

10,  1922.  Preference  will  be  given  for  ability 
and  previous  experience. 

File  your  application  in  writing  with  the 

Clerk,  giving  your  present  occupation 

and  previous  experience  in  work  of  this  kind. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


.Clerk. 


Dated  March  1,  1922. 

NOTE — The  Board  of  Trustees  must  either 
advertise  for  election  officers,  or  appoint  them 
from  the  list  of  registered  applicants  on  file 
with  the  County  Clerk;  provided,  however,  each 
officer  must  be  an  elector  and  resident  of  the 
consolidated  voting  precinct  for  which  he  or  she 
is  appointed.  The  time  and  number  of  publica- 
tions of  such  advertisements  are  discretionarv 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees.  See  Sec.  4,  Chap- 
ter 447,  Statutes  of  1919. 


RESOLUTION    APPOINTING    ELECTION 
OFFICERS 

Resolved,  that  the  election  officers  to  con- 
duct  the    general    municipal    election    to    be 

held  in  the of ,  on  Monday,  April 

10,  1922,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed 
and  designated  as  follows: 

For  Consolidated  Election  Precinct  "A" 

Inspector  ( 1 ) 

.ludges       (2) and 

Clerks       (2) and 

For  Consolidated  Election  Precinct  "B" 

Inspector  (1) 

Judges       (2) and 

Clerks        (2) and 

Each  election  officer  must  be  an  elector 
and  a  resident  of  the  consolidated  voting 
precinct  for  which  he  or  she  is  appointed. 
The  compensation   for  each  election   officer 

is  hereby  fixed  at dollars  for  his  or  her 

services  in  said  election. 

NOTE — March  11  is  the  last  day  for  appoint- 
ing election  officers  and  designating  Dolling 
places. 
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of 


NOMINATION   PAPER 
We,  the  undersigned  electors  of  the 


.hereby  nominate for  the  office  of 

of  said  city. 

(Specify  full  term  or  short  term) 


Name 


Occupation 


Date 


Residence 


NOTE — The  names  must  be  set  forth  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

Strike  out  the  paragraph  relating  to  proposi- 
tions in  case  there  are  no  propositions. 

April  10 — Election  day.  Polls  must  be 
open  eight  consecutive  hours. 

April  17 — Board  of  Trustees  must  meet 
and  canvass  returns. 


AFFIDAVIT   OF   NOMINEE 
State  of  California, 

County  of ss. 

being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 

that  he  is  the  above  named  nominee  for  the 

office  of ,  and  that  he  will  accept  said 

office  in  the  event  of  his  election. 

Subscribed  and  sworn   to   before   me  this 
day  of 1922. 


Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of 

State  of  California. 

(SEAL) 

NOTES 

Verification  deputies  not  required.  Any  per- 
son may  circulate  the  nomination  paper. 

Number  of  signers  required.  Each  nomination 
paper  must  be  .signed  by  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  ten  electors. 

Time  for  filing.  Nomination  papers  must  be 
filed  not  earlier  than  February  9,  nor  later  than 
noon  March  21.  1922. 

File   With   the   City   Clerk, 
Who  may  sign. 

No  elector  shall  sign  more  than  one  paper  for 
the  same  office,  but  each  seat  on  the  board  of 
trustees  is  deemed  a  separate  office. 

Be  sure  and  specify  whether  term  is  a  full 
term  or  a  short  term. 


March  21  to  April  10 — Publish  twice  before 
the  day  of  election,  the  following  notice: 


NOMINEES    FOR    PUBLIC   OFFICE 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  following 
persons  have  been  nominated  for  the  offices 
hereinafter  mentioned  to  be  filled  at  the 
general  municipal  election  to  be  held  in  the 

of on  Monday,  the  10th  day  of 

April,  1922: 

For  Trustees  (For  the  full  term) 

For  Trustees  (For  the  short  term) 
For  Clerk 
For  Treasurer 

Also  the  following  propositions  are  to  be 
voted  on  at  said  election,  to  wit: 

(Here  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  propo- 
sitions, if  any.) 

Dated 1922. 


-Clerk. 


RESOLUTION   DECLARING    RESULT  OF 
ELECTION 

Whereas,  a  general  municipal  election  was 

held  and  conducted  in  the of ,  on 

-Alonday,  the  10th  day  of  April.  1922,  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

And  Whereas,  it  appears  that  notice  of 
said  election  was  duly  and  legally  given,  that 
voting  precincts  were  properly  established, 
that  election  officers  were  appointed  and 
election  supplies  furnished,  and  that  in  all 
respects  said  election  was  held  and  con- 
ducted and  the  votes  cast  thereat  received 
and  canvassed,  and  the  returns  thereof 
made  and  declared  in  time,  form  and  manner 
as  required  by  the  general  law's  of  the  State 
governing  elections  in  cities  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  class, 

And    Whereas,    the    board    of    trustees    of 

said met  at  the  Council  chamber  of  the 

board  on  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  April, 
1922,  to  canvass  the  returns  of  said  election 
and  install  the  newly  elected  officers,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  board  finds  that  the 
number  of  votes  cast,  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voted  for,  and  other  matters  required 
by  law,  to  be  as  hereinafter  stated;  now 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  as  follows: 

That  said  regular  municipal  election  was 

held  and  conducted  in  the of ,  on 

Monday,  the  10th  of  April,  1922,  in  time, 
form  and  manner  as  required  by  law; 

That  there  were voting  precincts 

established  for  the  purpose  of  holding  said 
election,  consisting  of  a  consolidation  of  the 
regular  election  precincts  established  for 
holding  general  State  and  County  elections 
as  follows: 

"Consolidated  Voting  Precinct  'A'  ",  com- 
prising State  and  County  precincts  numbers 
,  and ; 

"Consolidated  Voting  Precinct  'B'  ',  com- 
])iising  State  and  County  precincts  numbers 
,  and ; 

That  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in 
said was ; 

That  the  names  of  the  persons  voted  for. 
the  offices  for  which  they  were  voted,  the 
number  of  votes  given  in  each  precinct  to 
each  of  said  persons,  together  with  the 
whole  number  of  votes  which  they  received 
in  the  entire ,  are  as  follows: 
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VOTES  RECEIVED 
Names  of 

persons         Office 
vote.l  for     voted  for     Pet.  A      Pet.  P.      Pet.  (' 

Trustee 
full  term 


Total 
Pet.  1)   Vote 


Scatter- 
ing 

Trustee 
short  term 


Scatter- 
ing 


Clerk 


Treasurer 


That  the  propositions  voted  upon,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  each  precinct,  and  in 
the  whole  city,  for  and  against  the  same,  are 
as  follows: 

Resolved,   therefore,   that   at  said   general 

municipal  election was  elected  to  the 

office  of  TRUSTEE  of  the of 

for  the  FULL  TERM  of  four  years; 

Also,  that was  elected  to  the  office 

of  TRUSTEE  of  said for  the  FULL 

TERM  of  four  years; 


Also,  that was  elected  to  the  office 

of  TRUSTEE  of  said for  the  SHORT 

TER.M  of  two  years; 

Also,  that was  elected  to  the  office 

of  TRUSTEE  of  said for  the  SHORT 

TERM  of  two  years; 

Also,  that was  elected  to  the  office 

of  CLERK  of  said for  the  term  of  four 

years; 

Also,  that was  elected  to  the  office 

of  TREASURER  of  said for  the  term  of 

four  years ; 

Resolved  further,  that  as  a  result  of  said 
election  the  following  propositions  were 
adopted: 

The  Clerk  shall  enter  on  the  records  of  the 
Board  a  statement  of  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion showing  (1)  The  whole  number  of  votes 

cast  in  said ;    (2)  The  names  of  the 

persons  voted  for,  and  the  propositions  voted 
upon;  (3)  The  office  which  each  person  was 
voted  for;  (4)  The  number  of  votes  given  at 
each  precinct  to  each  of  such  persons,  and 
for  and  against  each  of  such  propositions ; 
and  (5)   The  number  of  votes  given  in  said 

to  each  of  such  persons,  and  for  and 

against  each  of  such  propositions  voted 
upon. 

The  Clerk,  shall  immediately  make  and  de- 
liver to  each  of  such  persons  elected  a  cer- 
tificate of  election,  signed  by  him  and  duly 
authenticated;  he  shall  also  impose  the  con- 
stitutional oath  of  office  and  have  them  sub- 
scribe thereto,  whereupon  they  shall  be  in- 
ducted into  the  respective  offices  to  which 
they  have  been  elected. 

NOTE — The  old  board  must  meet  on  April 
17,  1922,  to  canvass  the  returns.  Thereupon  in- 
sert the  tigures  in  this  resolution  and  adopt  it. 
The  newly  elected  officials  should  then  take 
their  seats. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  IMHOFF 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT  TANK  PATENTS 


The  Imhoff  sewage  tank  patents  for- 
merly owned  by  Dr.  Karl  Imhoff,  Essen, 
Germany,  were  introduced  in  the  United 
States  in  1910,  the  earliest  installation  in 
this  country  being  three  municipal  sew- 
age disposal  plants  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from 
the  designs  of  Hering  and  Puller,  of  New 
York  City.  No  charge  was  made  to  At- 
lanta by  Dr.  Imhoff'  for  royalties.  In 
jNIay,  1911,  Dr.  Imlioff  arranged  for 
United  States  and  Canadian  representa- 
tion, with  the  Pacific  Flush  Tank  Com- 
pany, 4241  East  Ravenswood  avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  through  its  i)n>si(l('nt.  S. 
Fisher    Miller,     Singer    Building,     14!) 


Broadway,  New  York  City,  as  commer- 
cial representatives. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  Dr.  Imhoff  became  an  alien  enemy, 
and  the  Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ''Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act"  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  United  States  government 
the  existence  of  the  patents  and  full  in- 
formation regarding  them,  reported 
moneys  on  deposit  in  this  coiuitry  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Imhoff  in  their  possession, 
and  gave  a  full  list  of  towns  that  had 
constructed  the  Imhoff'  tanks  and  that 
liad  not  jiaid  the  royalty  fees.  The  Fed- 
eral  Ti-ade   Commission   for  the  United 
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States  Government,  after  careful  investi- 
jsration  into  the  patents,  desiring  to  serve 
the  American  public  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  gave  an  exclusive  license.  No. 
7,  dated  December  17,  1917,  to  the  Pa- 
cific Flush  Tank  Compan.y,  to  continue 
licensing  towns  for  Imhoff  sewage  tanks 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, on  payment  of  the  same  royalty 
fees.  By-yearly,  moneys  collected  were 
reported  and  sent  to  the  Alien  Enemy 
Custodian,  less  collection  expenses. 

On  March  1,  1919,  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  acting  under  the  provisions 
of  the  "Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act," 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  and  execu- 
tive orders  and  proclamations  issued  in 
pursuance  thereof,  seized  these  German 
patents,  and  on  March  21,  1919,  they 
were  sold,  together  with  all  claims  and 
damages,  for  profits  and  damages  recov- 
erable at  law  or  in  equity  for  the  past  in- 
fringement of  said  patents,  to  the  Chem- 
ical P'oundation,  Inc.  This  company  was 
organized  to  foster  the  development  and 
advancement  of  chemistry  and  allied  sci- 
ences and  industries  in  useful  arts  and 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  furtherance  of  such  objects  and  pur- 
poses, to  acquire  by  purchase  from  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  and  others, 
patents  and  other  property,  and  to  hold 
such  property  so  acquired  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  for  the  Americanization  of  such 
industries  as  may  be  affected  thereby, 
and  for  the  exclusion  or  elimination  of 
alien  interests  hostile  or  detrimental  to 
the  said  industries  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  pur- 
chased these  Imhoff  patents  together  witli 
a  large  number  of  other  patents,  trade 
marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  will  continue 
for  the  life  of  the  Imhoff  sewage  tank 
patents  to  issue  licenses  for  the  use  of 
Imhoff  sewage  tanks,  through  the  Pacific 
Flush  Tank  Co.  (with  which  it  has  made 
a  contract  to  act  as  exclusive  agent  or 
representative),  on  payment  of  the  same 
royalty  fees  as  heretofore  charged. 

The  title  of  these  patents  having  now 
permanentl.y  passed  from  a  foreign  in- 
terest to  an  all-American  interest,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  will  be  less  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  municipalities  in  paying 
the  moderate  royalty  fees  charged  for  the 
use  of  these  patents. — From  the  Ameri- 
can City  of  December,  1921. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United   States   Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 
1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.   CAL. 

812  Seaboard  bldg. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


If  your  city  is   not  mentioned  in 
Pacific  Municipalities 

THE  REASON 
IS 

That  your  citj-  is  not  a  live  city,  and 
you  haven't  sent  us  the  story  of  what 
your  city  is  doing. 

Pacific  Municipalities  will  pub- 
lish any  news  of  contracts,  or  proposed 
work,  reports  of  all  kinds,  or  anything  of 
interest.  Remember  every  time  jour 
city's  name  appears  you  have  saved  dol- 
lars in  publicity,  and  publicity  means 
progress  and  better  administration. 
Wake  up!     Send  in  your  story. 
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San  Pedro,  California.  Seventy-three-ton  gun  en  route  to  Fort  IVIacArthur  over  Twenty-sixth 
Street.  Pavement  laid  in  1916  on  an  adobe  sub-base,  consisting  of  a  three-inch  asphaltic  concrete 
base  and   a   11/2-inch   asphaltic  concrete  surface    (Warren   type).    Photograph   taken    in    May,    1920 

ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE  ON  ADOBE  SUB-BASE  STANDS 

THE  TEST 

Three  Seventy-three-Ton  Warriors  Were  Transported  Over  Twenty-sixth  Street  in 
San  Pedro  Without  Affecting  the  4'/2-inch  Asphaltic  Concrete  Pavements 


The  batteries  of  Fort  MacArthur  were 
augmented  in  May,  1920,  by  the  addition 
of  three  seventy-three-ton  fourteen-ineh 
gwns.  It  was  necessary  in  transporting 
these  guns  to  the  fort  to  haul  them  the 
full  length  of  Twenty-sixth  street  in 
San  Pedro. 

Fortvmately,  Twenty-sixth  street  had 
been  paved  in  1916  with  a  durable  as- 
phaltic concrete  pavement  consisting  of 
a  3-inch  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  a 
IVL'-inch  asphaltic  concrete  surface 
(Warren  type)  capable  of  carrying  such 
heavy  loads. 

These  big  guns  were  mounted  on  car- 
riages and  hauled  to  the  fort.  Steel- 
rimmed  wheels  which  support  the  breech, 
the  heaviest  portion  of  the  load,  made 


not  the  slightest  impression  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

Storm-drains,  sanitary  sewers  and  gas 
mains  were  installed  just  previous  to 
paving  this  street.  The  adobe  sub-base 
was  practically  .  honeycombed  with 
ditches.  The  trenches  were  filled  and 
compacted  as  well  as  possible,  then  the 
asphaltic  concrete  pavement  was  laid  di- 
rectly on  this  far  from  ideal  base. 

Notwithstanding  the  conditions  under 
which  this  pavement  was  laid,  it  sup- 
ported these  huge  guns  as  well  as  the 
heavy  traffic  of  the  last  five  years,  re- 
maining smooth,  true  to  grade  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  No  money  has  been 
spent  on  this  asphaltic  concrete  pavement 
for  maintenance. 


FRESNO    COUNTY    AWARDS    CON- 
TRACT FOR  EIGHT  MILES  OF 
ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE 

Fresno  County,  California,  on  Novem- 
ber 25th,  made  another  award  for  as- 


phaltic concrete  construction.  This  was 
for  8.04  miles  of  sixteen-foot  pavement 
on  "Whites  Bridge  Avenue  from  INIadera 
Avenue  to  El  Dorado  Avenue,  to  consist 
of  a  Si/o-inch  asphaltic  concrete  base  and 
li/^-inch  asphaltic  concrete  surface. 
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3690  MILES  OF  ASPHALT  STREET  PAVING  LAID  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  THIS  YEAR 


Tliat  American  cities  are  making  tre- 
mendous strides  in  street  paving  is  indi- 
cated in  reports  from  city  engineers  to 
The  Asphalt  Association,  which  show 
that  over  270,000,000  square  feet,  or  1750 
miles,  of  asphaltic  pavement,  thirty  feet 
wide,  will  be  laid  on  city  streets  this 
year.  Reports  from  State  Highway  De- 
partments    indicate     that     207,000,000 


square  feet  will  l)e  laid  on  the  State 
highways,  while  the  area  laid  in  counties 
and  other  districts  will  bring  the  total  to 
585,000,000  square  feet,  or  3690  miles,  of 
asphalt  pavements,  thirty  feet  wide. 

This  will  be  an  increase  of  35  per  cent 
over  the  area  paved  in  1920,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  build  an  asphalt  road  thirty  feet 
wide  from  Augusta,  I\Iaine,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  and  then  some. 


Santa  Barbara  County  awarded  a  con- 
tract on  December  5th  for  the  construc- 
tion of  28.5  miles  of  fifteen-foot  highway 
with  5-inch  asphaltic  concrete  laid  in  two 
courses,  Topeka  type. 

Asphaltic  concrete  was  the  only  type 
specified  for  this  work,  the  low  bid  being 
as  follows: 

Price  per  square  foot,  paving  and 
grading.  $.2099 ;  price  per  mile,  paving 
and  grading.  $16,624.08;  total  price. 
$497,989.41. 

This  is  for  the  paving  of  the  Lompoc 
Road  from  Surf  to  Buellton. 


COST  OF  A  TYPHOID  EPIDEMIC 

The  importance  of  a  safe  city  water 
supply  is  brought  to  our  attention  with 
a  fresh  emphasis  by  reason  of  a  severe 
typhoid  fever  epidemic  that  broke  out  in 
Salem,  Ohio,  in  October.  ]\lore  than  850 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  approximately 
50  consequential  deaths  were  reported 
during  the  course  of  the  epidemic.  The 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
attributes  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  to 
"sewage  entering  the  water  supply  sys- 
tem through  leaks  in  a  tile  pipe  line" 
and  estimates  the  cost  of  the  epidemic 
at  $450,000. 


DISQUALIFIED? 

"Would  you  convict  a  man  on  circum- 
stantial evidence?"  they  asked  the  lady 
juror.  "I  would,"  .she  replied.  "I've 
convicted  my  husband  that  way  dozens 
of  times. ' ' — Detroit  Free  Press. 


EDWARD  GLASS 

CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 

SPECIALIZES    ON 

Industrial,    Institutional    and    Civic 

Architecture 

HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Member  State  Board  of  Architecture 
Member   City  Planning  Commission  of  the  Civic 
League  of  Improvement  Clubs,   San  Francisco 
Member  Glass  &  Butner,  Architects 

A.   MERRILL  BOWSER 

CHAS.  E,  BUTNER  EDWARD  GLASS 
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STREET   LIGHTING  STANDARDS 
WANTED 

The  Town  of  Fortuna  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  some  good  second-hand  street 
lighting  standards.  Municipalities  hav- 
ing any  for  sale  please  communicate 
with  Geo.  R.  Lane,  Town  Clerk,  For- 
tuna. 


•-•.••.*•«••.•.>•..••.•» 
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Please  Mention 

•••       PACIFIC       •.• 
MUNICIPALITIES 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

Acquisition  of  Property. — An  ordinance  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain property  for  street  extension  purposes.     Oakland. 

Appropriation. — An  ordinance  approi^riatinii'  money  to  furnish  a  barge  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.    Oakland. 

Appropriation. — An  ordinance  approin'iating-  money  to  purchase  a  motor, 
Oakland. 

Appropriation. — An  ordinance  appropriating  money  to  purchase  an  automo- 
l)ile  for  use  of  the  Electrical  Department.     Oakland. 

Appropriation. — An  ordinance  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  unemployment 
situation;  appropriating  mone.y  for  the  employment  of  needy  persons  on 
certain  street  work.     Oakland. 

Bill  Posting. — An  amendatory  ordinance  regulating  licensing  of  bill  boards  and 
bill  posting.    San  Bruno,  No.  60. 

Bids. — An  ordinance  authorizing  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  advertise  for 
bids,  award  and  enter  into  a  contract  for  furnishing  20  municipal  street  rail- 
way cars  and  authorizing  progressive  payments  to  be  made  therefor.  San 
Francisco,  No.  5527  N.  S. 

Building"  Code. — An  ordinance  amendatory  thereof,  relating  to  plans,  specifica- 
tions and  inspection  for  concrete  construction.    Long  Beach,  No.  C-31. 

Buildings  Used  as  Public  Garages. — An  amendatory  ordinance  relating  to  per- 
mits therefor.    Long  Beach,  No.  C-30. 

Curb  Lines. — An  ordinance  establishing  curb  lines  on  certain  streets.  Monte- 
bello.  No.  50. 

Compensation. — An  amendatory  ordinance  relating  to  the  compensation  to  b(' 
jMid  the  Chief  Deputy  Assessor.     Oakland. 

Compensation. — An  amendatory  ordinance  relating  to  the  compensation  to  l)e 
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Pierce  County,  Washington.  Seaion  of  the  Pacific  Highway  between  the  C.  M.  SC  ST.  P.  R.  R.  crossing  and  the 

Kings  County  Line,  which  is  being  sur&ced  with  1 M  inches  of  asphaltic  concrete.  The  original  pavement  consisted 

of  six  inches  of  hydraulic  concrete,  and  was  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  1913.  Photographed  Odober,  1921. 
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Surface  Them  with  Asphaltic  Concrete 
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The  durability  of  asphaltic  concrete  makes  the  completed 
job  give  long  and  satisfactory  service. 
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MUNICIPAL    ENTERPRISE 

Addresp  of  the  HON.  LOUIS  BARTLETT.   Mayor  of  Berkeley  and   President  of  the  League   of 

California  Municipalities,  at  the  Recent  Meeting-  of  the  League  of 

the    Southwest,   in   Riverside. 


'Sir.    Bartlett — S\v.    Chairman,    Lailies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  convention : 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  scieiititic 
spirit  in  which  the  problems  of  the  Col- 
orado River  have  been  discussed  in  this 
meeting.  The  value  of  the  scientific 
method  is  one  which  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. I  have  not  always  been  of  that 
opinion ;  but  I  remember  that  about 
twenty  years  ago  on  a  bright  moonlight 
night  I  wasi  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  in 
Rome,  in  company  Avith  a  charming 
California  girl,  who  had  something  of  a 
reputation  for  austerity.  We  had  been 
dining  together,  and  on  coming  out  into 
the  air  she  was  taken  with  the  hiccough. 
She  tried  all  the  old-time  remedies — 
drinking  a  glass  of  water,  holding  her 
breath,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Finally, 
with  my  most  scientific  manner,  I  said 
to  lier.  "You  know  the  hiccougli  is 
notliing  else  than  a  convulsion  of  th(^ 
diaphragm,  usually  caused  l)y  its  ])eing 
unduly  distended.  If  you  will  permit 
me  to  compress  your  diaphragm,  I  think 
we  can  accomplish  a  cure."  It  did.  It 
was  a  wonderful  cure;  but  not  too  won- 
derful— it  had  to  ])('  repeated  sevei'al 
times  during  the  evening. 

Times  have  changed.  Tlie  scientific 
method  in  those  days  was  api)lied  to 
finding  a  cure  for  the  hiccough;  but, 
now,  if  I  am  to  .judge  from  what  my 
scientific  friends  say,  is  ])rincipally  oc- 
cupied with  finding  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  hiccougli. 


The  problems  of  tlie  Colorado  River 
are  problems  of  scientific  interest.  They 
are  scientific  problems,  not  only  of  en- 
gineering, but  also  of  economics  and 
politics.  They  must  be  solved  by  care- 
ful and  sound  work,  not  sentiment. 

The  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me  this  morning  is  "^lunicipal  Enter- 
prise," and  if  you  will  indulge  me  for 
a  moment  I  will  go  back  with  you  a  few 
years  to  see  what  municipal  enterprise 
has  meant  in  the  past,  and  what  govern- 
ment functions,  or  i)erhaps  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  municipal  functions  have 
been. 

You  remember,  that  in  the  days  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  there  were  two  police 
forces,  one  for  the  IMontagues  and  the 
other  for  the  Capulets.  The  cities  had 
not  tlien  assumed  tlie  duty  of  giving  po- 
lice protection.  Nowadays,  no  one  (pies- 
tions  the  propriety  of  the  city's  assum- 
ing the  duty  of  giving  police  protection. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  and  lived  in  Ala- 
meda, our  house  drained  into  a  cesspool. 
We  did  not  have  a  sewer  system.  It  was 
not  then  universally  regarded  as  a  prop- 
er municipal  enterprise.  And  we  find, 
as  we  look  at  flic  various  functions 
whicli  our  municipal  governments  have 
assumed,  that  they  have  been  gradually 
accjuired.  The  old  cities  did  not  have 
all  of  them,  but  added  them  one  at  a 
time,  until  now  the  univei'sally  acceptetl 
|)attern  of  city  govei-nmeiit  is  entirely 
ditferent  from  that  of  a  hundred  or  even 
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fifty  yoars  ajro.  It  is  only  as  new  func- 
tions aro  added  that  (juostions  as  to  tlicii- 
l»roi)riety  are  raised. 

Take,  for  example,  the  water  supi)ly 
of  our  cities.  Originally  cities  Avere 
small  and  sparsely  settled.  The  need 
was  not  great  enough  to  recpiire  water 
works  for  cities.  In  the  year  1800  there 
were  only  sixteen  in  the  I'nited  States, 
all  privately  owned.  The  public  liad 
not  then  realized  that  a  large  group  can 
be  served  better  if  this  function  l)e 
taken  over  by  the  cities.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  of  those  six- 
teen cities,  fifteen  at  present  arc  in  pub- 
lie,  or  immicipal  ownership. 

By  1899  there  were  3,326  water  works 
in  the  Tnited  States,  and  of  that  num- 
ber 63  i)er  cent  were  in  numicipal  own- 
ership. 

By  1915,  of  204  cities  with  over  30,000 
population,  155  of  them,  or  75  per  cent, 
had  municipally  owned  Avater-snpply 
systems. 

Today,  the  San  Francisco  bay  region, 
in  California,  is  the  only  large  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  where  the 
water  supply  is  not  municipally  owned 
and  controlled. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  bring  the 
water  supply  of  American  cities  under 
public  control.  It  has  been  a  strong 
tendency.  Has  it  been  justified?  Tliat 
is  the  question.  Wherever  we  see  that 
a  tendency  is  i)ersistent  we  know  that 
there  are  sound  reasons  for  it — and  in 
this  case  the  reasons  are  simple. 

A  special  United  States  census  uuide 
in  1912  to  investigate  this  question, 
found  that  in  cities  of  30,000  and  over 
the  construction  cost  of  water  works 
when  built  by  private  cnteri)rise  was 
36  per  cent  higher  than  when  l)uilt  by 
cities.  These  figures  were  l)ased  on  the 
same  unit  of  water  made  availal)le  for 
use.  This  census  also  found — and  this 
is  very  interesting  in  view  of  what  we 
hear  constantly,  that  cities  cannot  op- 
erate economically — it  found  that  the 
maintenance  cost  of  private  plants  uas 
74  per  cent  higher  than  the  maintenance 
cost  of  municipal  plants — all  this  re- 
duced to  a  common  unit. 

During  the  war  and  after  it  was  the 
practically  unanimous  experience  of 
municipally  owned  water-supply  plants 
that  the  rates  remained  stationarv,  in 


spite  of  the  rising  cost  of  almost  every- 
thing else.  It  was  al.so  the  practically 
unanimous  experience;  that  privately 
owned  water  companies  raised  their 
rates  during  the  same  period. 

I  come  from  Berkeley,  California. 
There  the  water  question  has  been  a 
very  acute  one,  and  our  experience  dur- 
ing tlie  war  and  after  was  that  wv  had 
three  raises  of  rates — and  the  end  is  not 
yet,  for  we  now  have  before  the  Rail- 
road Commission  the  application  of  the 
water  company  for  a  fourth  raise  in 
rates. 

These  are  very  significant  facts.  On 
the  one  hand,  Ave  find  that  the  munici- 
pally owned  water  supplies  arc  able,  in 
spite  of  war  (conditions,  and  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  that  arise  after 
a  war,  with  practical  unanimity,  to 
maintain  their  pre-war  rates.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  tind  that  the  private 
companies,  also  Avith  practical  unanimi- 
ty, raise  tlicir  rates.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  country 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  confer  the 
|)ower  of  supplying  Avater  upon  their 
iiumicipalities  Avhen  they  liaA^e  carried 
out  their  trusts  Avith  such  eminent  suc- 
cess ? 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of 
power,  we  find  that  in  1902  there  Avere 
3,620  ligliting  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Of  that  number  21  per  cent  Avere 
ill  public  ownership. 

By  1907  the  use  of  public,  ownershij) 
liad  increased  to  about  21  per  cent,  and 
l)y  1912  to  30  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of 
5',221  plants. 

This  also  is  significant.  It  is  explained 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  in 
his  1916  report  in  which  he  says  that  the 
average  cost  of  construction  per  liorse- 
poAver  l)y  private  companies  Avas  $301 
and  under  public  oAvnership  .$138;  less 
than  half  the  construction  charge  under 
private  oAvnership  and  management. 
This  merely  substantiates  Avhat  Avas 
found  in  the  investigation  made  by  the 
United  States  census  autliorities  in  1!)12, 
where  they  found  that  the  average  cost 
per  kilowatt  under  private  management 
was  shown  by  the  capital  charges  of  the 
companies  as  $440,  Avhereas  the  average 
charge  per  kiloAvatt  under  public  owner- 
ship Avas  $209 — less  than  half  T»f  tlie 
cost  of  private  plants. 
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Aihither  very  important  ciuestion  to 
eonsiiler  is  service.  Is  the  public  able 
to  ^ct  power?  The  figures  of  the  Gov- 
erniiicnt  on  that  are  rather  interesting 
and  instructive.  They  found,  in  this 
same  census  that  in  173  cities,  with  an 
aggrctrate  ])()pidation  of  ], 158, 143,  sup- 
])licd  by  municipal  or  public  enterprise, 
the  ratio  of  consumers  to  population  was 
1  to  11.  They  also  found  that  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  served  by 
l)rivatc  i'nterj)rise,  tlic  ratio  was  1  to 
ill).  Of  course  Brooklyn  is  an  extreme 
case.  Nevertheless  these  figui'es  show 
tliat  the  claim  made  tliat  the  ])ublie  en- 
terprise does  not  serve  the  public  can- 
not be  substantiated  by  the  actual  facts, 
as  appears  from  the  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1912.  .The  average,  under  mu- 
nici])al  enterprise,  was  1  to  11,  as 
against  1  to  110  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
served  by  a  private  company.  That  ra- 
tio does  not  obtain  here  in  ( 'alifornia 
where  we  ar-e  getting  very  nuich  better 
service  than  the  people  of  Brooklyn  are. 
But  it  does  show  that  the  public  enter- 
prise is  able  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  i)eople,  and  actually  does  so. 

At  the  present  time  the  method  of 
sujjplying  utilities  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  100  years  ago ;  it  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  decade  ago. 
Originally  the  management  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  provided  the 
capital  without  public  control  of  any 
kind.  But  this  did  not  work;  it  gave 
rise  to  great  discrimination  and  unfair- 
ness in  rates  and  in  overcapitalization; 
and  so  rate  regulation  by  the  cities  came 
in.  But  the  method  failed  and  we  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  having  a  State  regulatory 
body  (the  Railroad  Commission  in  Cali- 
fornia) fix  tlu^  rates  and  authorize  the 
capital  ex[)enditures.  That  system  has 
been  a  great  improvement,  not  only  in 
California  but  pretty  generally  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  has  failed, 
jiowever.  in  one  vital  ])oint.  It  does  not 
furnish  the  service  cheaply.  Then  there 
is  the  further  forward  step  of  municipal 
ownersliip,  and  one  of  its  chief  merits  is 
that  it  has  actually  succeeded  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  in  supplying  water  and 
power  at  a  lower  price. 

I  need  only  call  attention  to  few  illus- 
trations in  California.  Yesterday  you 
heard    the    marvelous    achievements    of 


Ontario,  Canada.  But  take  Alameda, 
for  example.  It  has  its  little  plant  for 
the  production  of  electricity  and  owns 
its  distributing  system.  It  was  estab- 
lished about  thirty-five  years  ago.  I 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  it,  because 
my  father  was  one  of  the  forward-look- 
ing citizens  who  had  to  do  with  its  in- 
stallation. By  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
is'  now  verv  expensive  to  generate  power 
from  oil,  the  city  of  Alameda  buys  its 
power  from  one  of  the  companies  that 
distribute  power  in  that  immediate  area. 
It  pays  the  current  rate  for  power  at 
wholesale,  and  yet  distributes  power  to 
the  people  of  Alameda  at  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  less  than  is  being  paid  by  the 
customers  of  the  same  company  across 
the  estuary  in  Oakland. 

In  the  city  of  Palo  Alto,  which  has 
had  municipal  ownership  for  some  time, 
we  find  that  power  is  sold  for  about 
seven  cents,  as  against  twenty  cents 
when  the  power  was  sold  by  a  private 
company.  I  will  not  tell  you  anything 
about  Los  Angeles,  because  Mr.  Scatter- 
good  will  be  here,  and  will  give  you  defi- 
nite data  nnich  better  than  I  can.  But 
I  will  say,  that  in  Los  Angeles  they  are 
getting  power  for  about  two-thirds  of 
what  we  pay — and  naturally  industries 
cannot  come  to  Berkeley  in  competition 
with  Los  Angeles  with  its  cheap  power 
and  cheap  water. 

We  must  all  agree — there  is  no  possi- 
l>ility  of  a  disagreement  about  it,  for  the 
figures  are  here — that  it  is  the  universal 
experience  that  publicly  owned  supplies 
are  furnishing  water  and  ])ower  more 
cheaply. 

I  heard  it  said  a  year  ago  in  an  argu- 
ment before  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities,  that  for  every  successful 
publicly  owned  system  there  was  an- 
other one  that  was  a  failure.  That  was 
an  imputation  which  the  League  of  i\Iu- 
nicipalities  thought  should  be  very  thor- 
oughly sifted.  And  we  did  so.  We  took 
a  census  of  every  city  in  the  State  of 
(>alifornia  that  had  public  ownership, 
and  found  that  with  one  exception,  the 
small  town  of  (lilroy,  every  city  was  bet- 
ter ofl'  undei-  public  ownership  than  it 
had  been  under  private  ownersliip. 

You  will  ask  me  then,  why  is  it  that 
companies  like,  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Klec- 
tric  and  the  Southern  California  Edison 
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are  growing  so  rapidly,  and  producino- 
an  increasingly  large  amount  of-  power 
— are  really  growing  more  rapidly  than 
the  public  utilities  owned  by  the  cities. 

Let  us  sit  down  a  minute  and  find 
out  how  it  is  done.  If  a  California  city 
like  Berkeley  wants  to  acquire  its  own 
power,  what  must  we  do?  We  nuist 
have  an  election  to  determine  Avhether 
to  go  in  with  our  neighbors,  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  Richmond,  into  a:  utility 
district  large  enough  to  finance  a  good 
sized  project.  And  until  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  all  the  cities  had  to 
vote  favorably  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
a  very  simple  matter  for  the  utility  com- 
panies to  mass  their  forces  and  beat  it  in 
one  city  of  the  group  and  cause  the 
whole  plan  to  fail.  But  suppose  that 
the  district  is  formed.  Then  it  must  go 
to  the  public  and  say.  "We  need  so 
many  millions  for  our  pro.ject,"  and 
must  vote  bonds  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
and  if  it  is  not  carried  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  the  thing  fails  again.  It  is  a  pretty 
poor  political  organization  that  can't 
get  at  least  one-third  of  the  votes.  No 
one  will  accuse  the  public  utility  com- 
panies of  having  such  a  poor  political 
organization  as  that.  All  of  us  from 
California  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
])ublic  utilities  have  always  had  political 
organizations.  For  a  long  while  we  had 
the  Southern  Pacific ;  that  was  knocked 
out,  and  now  we  have  the  light  and 
power  companies.  I  know  they  deny  it. 
I  met  a  gentleman  on  the  street,  right 
after  the  passage  of  the  King  tax  bill, 
who  maintained  most  vigorously — al- 
though the  ])ublic  utility  officials  had 
appeared  in  Sacramento  and  had  spent 
a  big  sack  for  their  publicity — that  the 
public  utilities  were  absolutely  out  of 
politics.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  that ; 
but  I  understood  him  better  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  when  the  police  depart- 
ment picked  him  up  and  sent  him  back 
to  the  home  for  the  feeble  minded  at 
Glen  Ellen,  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

In  contrast  with  the  complicated 
method  of  creating  a  public  utility  dis- 
trict, and  then  voting  bonds,  what  is  the 
procedure  of  the  private  companies 
when  they  wish  to  undertake  a  develop- 
ment ?  It  is  a  very  simple  and  verj^ 
logical  one.  Suppo.se  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  wants  to  bring  in  power  from 


the  Pitt  River.  It  goes  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  and  says,  "We  can  develop 
so  many  horsepower  on  the  Pitt  River, 
which  we  can  sell  to  consumers  at  such 
and  such  a  price — which  is  more  or  less 
reasonable — and  we  have  this  market  for 
this  power. ' '  In  other  w'ords,  they  show 
a  project  where  they  can  develop  power, 
and  a  market  for  that  power;  and  they 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  Railroad 
Conunission  for  the  issuance  of  the  nec- 
essary stocks  and  bonds.  There  is  no 
election  and  no  litigation.  Nobody  gets 
out  his  hammer  to  prevent  them  from 
going  ahead  with  their  development. 
They  merely  go  to  a  bond  house,  offer 
their  stocks  and  bonds  for  sale,  they  are 
sold,  and  the  project  is  built. 

That  is  a  logical  and  simple  plan. 
Why  shouldn't  that  simple  plan  be  ap- 
jilied  to  the  cities?  The  cities  have 
shown  by  their  experience  that  they  are 
able  to  build  their  projects  more  cheaply 
and  sell  their  water  and  power  more 
cheaply  than  the  private  companies  can 
and  they  are  financial^  able  to  build 
them  when  they  have  surmounted  the 
hurdles  which  the  law  has  imposed  upon 
them.  For  instance,  the  ^larin  ^lunici- 
pal  Water  District  on  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  There  are  thirteen 
small  villages,  with  a  population  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  people  among 
them.  They  were  not  getting  water. 
There  was  plenty  on  Mount  Tamalpais, 
one  of  the  best-watered  regions  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  local  water  companies 
did  not  furnish  it.  I  know  something 
about  that  matter  because  I  lived  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Tamalpais  for  a  couple  of 
years,  right  under  the  reservoir,  and  was 
about  the  only  man  in  Mill  Valley  able 
to  get  water  into  the  second  story  of  his 
house,  or  to  get  water  at  all  during 
most  of  the  day.  Then  the  municipali- 
ties got  together  and  organized  a  mu- 
nicipal water  district.  They  had  to  vote 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  to  issue  their 
bonds.  And  what  happened  ?  The  util- 
ity companies  around  the  bay,  and  in 
the  Statei  of  California  generally,  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  sale  of  those  bonds, 
even  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  twice 
decided  favorably  for  the  district :  and 
finally  a  big  contracting  firm  in  Kansas 
City  took  over  the  bonds  and  built  the 
plant,  and  now  in  .Marin  County  there 
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is  water  in  i)k'nty  for  generations  to 
come  and  a  million  gallons  a  day  are 
being  sold  to  the  sugar  refineries  across 
the  bay. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  the  small 
eonmumity,  the  irrigation  or  reclama- 
tion district  and  the  farm  center  that 
they  all  may  have  the  advantage  of 
cheap  light  and  power  and  water,  avail- 
able to  large  units  like  Los  Angeles  and 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  ? 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  discussing 
this  here  because,  Avhile  we  are  planning 
a  procedure  in  California,  through  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  ])e  voted  on 
next  November,  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  l^tah,  will 
l)e  able  to  profit  by  our  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  water  and  power  from  the 
Colorado  River  and  in  building  of  irri- 
gation canals. 

In  California  we  have  a  movement  on 
foot  to  give  all  the  advantages  in  or- 
ganization and  financing,  which  the  pri- 
vate companies  now  have,  to  the  small- 
est city  under  California's  Water  and 
Power  Act,  which  will  be  voted  on  next 
Novendier.  Briefly  stated,  that  act  pro- 
vides a  State  commission  of  five,  selected 
by  the  Governor.  This  commission  cor- 
responds to  the  Ontario  Fowei-  Commis- 
sion, which  was  so  well  described  to  you 
yesterday.  If  my  city  of  Berkeley  wants 
power  or  water,  the  City  Council,  by  or- 
dinance, authorizes  the  execution  of  a 
contract  with  tliis  State  Water  and 
Power  Commission.  We  agree  to  take 
the  water,  or  the  ])ower,  and  pay  for  it 
at  cost,  including  interest,  amortization, 
operating  expenses,  reserve  for  losses, 
etc.,  to  be  determined  under  tlie  act  ex- 
actly as  Ontario  does,  as  Mr.  .leffery 
expUiined  so  admiraV)ly  yesterday.  The 
Watei-  and  Power  Conmiission  nuiy  say 
to  Berkeley,  "You  are  not  large  enougli 
to  justify  you  in  building  a  jjro.ject  way 
over  in  the  Sierras  and  bringing  ])ower 
across  the  San  Joaquin  Valley."  But 
that  need  not  bother  us.  We  go  to  tlie 
city  of  Oakland,  just  aci-oss  the  strecl. 
and  it  says:  'We  will  be  glad  to  get 
our  watei'  and  power  at  cost."  So  they 
make  the  same  kind  of  a  contract  with 
the  State  Water  and  Power  Commission. 
And  so  with  Alameda,  and  witii  Kicli- 
mond.  Pretty  soon  the  State  Watei-  and 
power  ( '(iinniission  lias  eiiouii'li  conti'acts 


in  its  hands  lo  guarantee  a  market  for 
a  large  block  of  water  or  power.  The 
first  condition  which  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission re(iuires  from  public  utilities  is 
then  met.  They  have  a  market.  But 
they  have  a  better  market  than  the  ])ul)- 
lic  utilities  companies  have,  because  the 
public  utility  companies  merely  esti- 
mate that  they  will  be  al)le  to  get  rid  of 
their  power  at  such  and  such  a  price. 
They  have  no  actual  contracts  for 
it.  But  the  cities,  which  never  yet 
have  repudiated  their  obligations,  have 
entered  into  a  firm  contract  with 
the  State  Water  and  Power  (Com- 
mission for  the  use  of  this  water  or 
})0wer.  Then  the  State  Water  and  Power 
Commission  says:  "Here  on  one  hand 
we  have  a  market  for  water  or  power, 
and  here  a  project  that  will  supply  them 
at  such  and  such  a  price."  Then  they 
do  exactly  what  the  private  utility  com- 
panies do.  The  latter  go  to  the  Rail- 
road Commission  and  ask  that  the  facts 
be  examined  to  see  whether  the  project 
is  feasible,  and  wliether  there  is  a  mar- 
ket. Similarly  the  State  Water  and 
Power  Commission  goes  to  the  State  Fi- 
nance Board,  consisting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  comptroller,  the  chairman  of 
the  State  Water  and  Power  Commission 
(who  is  also  a  mendier  of  the  commit- 
tee), the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  the  State  treasurer — and  this 
board  studies  the  matter,  exactly  as  the 
Railroad  Conunission  does  in  the  case  of 
a  private  company;  it  sees  that  the  mar- 
ket is  assured  by  valid  contracts  and 
that  the  project  is  sound  from  an  engi- 
neering and  financial  standpoint.  Then 
the  State  Finance  Board  says:  "That  is 
a  good  proposition.  We  will  authorize 
you  to  sell  enough  State  bonds  to  build 
the  ]iroject."  Then  there  is  a  perfect 
parity  between  the  method  now  used  by 
the  iH'ivate  companies  aiul  the  i)ublic 
bodies.  The  only  difference  is  that  in 
the  one  case  the  Railroad  Commis-sion  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
the  facts,  while  in  the  other  the  State 
Finance  Connnittee  is  charged  with  that 
duty.  The  act  was  not  framed  so  as  to 
|)ut  the  Water  and  Power  Conunission 
under  the  i\aili"oad  Conunission,  because 
llic  Railroad  Commission's  busiiu'ss  is 
pi'iniarily  in  .fixing  rates.  Cnder  this 
Water   and    Power   Conunission    Act    the 
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Railroad  Commission  can  not  tix  the 
rates.  They  are  autoniatieally  fixed  at 
cost  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in 
(3ntario.  So,  as  I  said,  the  State  Finance 
Board  says,  "Yes,  this  is  a  feasible  proj- 
ect. You  have  your  firm  market;  you 
are  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  so  many 
bonds."  At  that  moment,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  connnission  is  authorized  to  sell 
bonds  for  building  the  project.  These 
bonds  bear  the  low  rate  of  interest  that 
the  State  bonds  bear. 

The  limit  to  which  the  State  can  go 
in  issuing  these  bonds  is  five  hundred 
million  dollars.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
and  it  has  been  said  and  repeated  over 
and  over  again  ad  nanseum  that  we  are 
plastering  the  State  with  a  debt  of  five 
hundred  millions.  But  are  we?  I  re- 
member, not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the 
Railroad  Commission  Avas  first  organ- 
ized, that  these  public  utility  companies 
that  are  now  hollering  their  heads  off 
about  this  act,  had  fifty-seven  varieties 
of  objections  against  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission Act.  It  was  socialistic :  it  Avas 
taking  away  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  so  forth  and  so  forth:  it  Avas 
all  the  things  they  say  about  Califor- 
nia's Water  and  PoAver  Act,  and  then 
some.  The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany, just  before  the  act  AA^ent  into  ef- 
fect, executed  a  bond  mortgage  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  though  its  total  assets  Avere  imich 
less.  But  you  didn't  hear  anyliody  go- 
ing up  and  doAvn  the  State  saying  that 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  had 
mortgaged  the  industries  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars.  Why  not? 
Well,  because  they  hadn't.  They  could 
not  issue  the  bonds  Avithout  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Railroad  Commission.  Noth- 
ing happened.  When  they  needed  the 
money,  they  Avent  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, and  the  Railroad  Connnission 
said:  "Sure,  you  can  sell  bonds  in  such 
an  amount  for  such  and  such  a  project." 
And  they  issued  and  sold  to  finance  a 
particular  project  and  the  interest  Avas 
taken  care  of  by  the  revenue  earned  by 
the  company.  And  that  is  exactly  AAhat 
Avill  happen  under  this  California  Water 
and  PoAver  Act.  Bonds  Avill  be  issued 
only  as  needed  for  approved  projects, 
in  no  event  in  greater  sums  than  five 


hundred  million  dollars,  and  A\'ill  l)e  re- 
paid, principal  and  interest,  out  of  the 
rates  collected  for  the  Avater  and  power 
produced. 

Our  plan  is  the  same  as  the  financing 
of  priA'ate  companies  but  Ave  have  this 
very  great  advantage :  that  under  the 
State  plan  the  money  can  be  borroAved 
at  State  rates.  Under  the  other  plan, 
the  private  plan,  the  money  must  be 
liorrowed  at  a  rate  Avhich  is  approxi- 
mately 50  i)er  cent  higher.  The  State  is 
al)le  to  l)orro\v  money  around  -t  to  5  per 
cent — of  course  the  market  fiuctuates 
from  day  to  day — but  while  the  State 
can  borroAV  money  for  6  per  cent  per  an- 
num or  less,  the  public  utilities  are  pay- 
ing from  8  to  10  per  cent. 

What  does  that  mean  in  the  figuring 
of  rates?  The  cost  of  your  Avater  or 
your  poAver  is  made  up  of  tAvo  elements. 
Approximately  half  of  the  cost  is  inter- 
est on  the  money  needed  to  install  the 
public  utility  and  the  other  half  is  oper- 
ating expense.  So  it  stands  to  reason 
that  if  half  of  your  cost  can  be  reduced 
a  half  or  a  third  by  cheaper  money,  then 
the  State  can  furnish  water  or  powm-  for 
much  less  than  the  private  companies. 

That  is  one  of  seA'^eral  reasons  Avhy 
the  private  utility  companies  must 
charge  more,  and  considerably  more, 
than  the  cities  do  for  the  same  service. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  one.  Take 
the  matter  of  overhead.  We  have  al- 
Avays  heard,  and  Ave  hear  it  shouted  from 
the  housetops.  '"'What  we  Avant  is  good, 
sound  business  management !  And  only 
the  private  utilities  can  provide  it."  But 
let  us  consider  the  item  of  oA-erhead. 
The  head  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  gets  $30,000  a  year.  The  first 
vice-president  gets  $25,000  a  year.  The 
second  vice-president  or  treasurer — he 
Avho  handles  the  finances  of  the  com- 
l)any — gets  $22,500.  Those  are  nice 
.salaries,  and  Ave  haven't  got  doAvn  to  the 
operating  engineers  yet.  What  does 
Los  Angeles  do,  Avith  its  municipally 
oAvued  plant  ?  In  Los  Angeles,  the  head 
of  the  Avater  department,  the  man  Avho 
built  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct,  and 
that  runs  the  Avhole  thing — there  is  no 
better  engineer — only  gets  $15,000. 
That's  the  overhead.     (A])plause.  i 

Last  night  I  tried  to  find  out  from  an 
officer  of  the  Southern  California   Edi- 
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son  ( 'oiiipaiiv  wliat  tlicir  overhead  was. 
I  said.  ""Wliat  does  the  president  of  the 
company  get?"  "I  will  not  tell  you." 
T  said.  "'What  does  IMr.  Ed^rerton — for- 
merly head  of  the  Railroad  Connnission 
— now  on  special  serviee  with  the  South- 
ern California  Edison  Company,  and 
also  oretting  .^12.000  a  year  from  the 
East  Bay  Water  Company — what  does 
Mr.  Edgerton  get?"  "I  will  not  tell 
you.""  ""What  are  you  getting?"  "I 
will  not  tell  you."  So  evidently  it  is 
none  of  my  business.     (Laughter.) 

I  have  heard  it  said,  tinu^  and  time 
again.  l)y  public  utility  managers,  that 
the  jmblie  utility  company  is  doing  uour 
work.  That  it  is  ijour  agent  just  as  the 
city  government  is.  and  that  you  nuist 
trust  the  public  utility  company  to  do 
liour  work  for  you,  because  it  is  doing 
it  well.  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  nie 
rather  singular  that  my  own  agent,  re- 
sponsible to  me,  and  doing  my  work,  and 
taking  my  money,  refuses  to  tell  me 
what  he  is  taking  out  of  the  till  and 
putting  in  his  own  pocket.  But  that, 
after  all.  is  only  an  aside.  The  real 
])oint  is  this,  that  the  privately  owned 
utility  company  has  a  very  large  over- 
head in  comparison  with  the  municipally 
(jwned  plant,  and  as  a  rule  refuses  to 
let  the  public  know  how  large  it  is.  I 
had  considerabh^  difheulty  in  getting 
that  information  I  have  given  you.  I 
had  to  ask  the  Railroad  Commi.ssion 
three  times  before  the  figures  I  have 
given  you  were  disclosed  by  the  com- 
])anies.  But  the  fact  is — and  I  challenge 
any  ])ublie  utility  company  to  deny  it — 
that  their  overhead  and  their  salaries 
ai-e  nuich  greater  than  in  the  publicly 
owned  public  utility  service. 

The  private  public  utility  companies 
are  run  at  profit,  or  for  a  profit.  Under 
the  Ontario  plan,  and  under  the  Califoi- 
nia  Water  and  Power  Act.  the  i)ublic 
utilities  will  be  run  at  cost.  What  does 
that  mean?  Figures  are  not,  ordiiuii-ily. 
very  interesting,  but  nevertheless  sonie- 
ti)nes  we  can  get  a  little  interest  out  of 
them.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  an- 
imal i-eports  of  several  of  the  |)ublic 
utilities  of  California,  and  1  find  that 
they  are  finaneetl  so  as  to  provide  inter- 
est on  their  bonds,  dividends  on  their 
stock,  and  a  surplus  which  in  the  cases 
I    ha\c    examined    amounts    to    appr'oxi- 


mately  5  per  cent  more.  I  was  reading 
this  morning  in  the  1920  report  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company 
that  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  so 
prosperous  that  the  net  surplus  was  35 
per  cent  higher  than  the  year  before. 
And  bear  in  mind  that  during  that  year 
- — unless  the  report  forgot  to  say  any- 
thing about  it — the  company  brought  in 
no  new  source  of  power.  There  is  no 
other  place  for  surplus  to  come  from 
than  from  the  rates  the  consumers  pay. 
They  say  they  need  the  surplus  because 
if  they  haven't  it  they  cannot  go  out 
and  borrow  money.  That  may  be  true. 
It  may  be  true  that  they  cannot  get 
capital  without  earning  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
service.  But  that  only  goes  to  substanti- 
ate what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  the 
municipally  owned  plants  that  do  not 
need  to  make  a  surplus  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage, and  hence  they  are  able  to  serve 
water  and  power  at  very  much  lower 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

What  do  they  do  with  this  surplus? 
They  must  earn  it  every  year;  otherwise 
they  can't  keep  on  selling  more  stocks 
and  bonds.  They  have  to  show-  a  yearly 
surplus.  It  is  not  as  if  they  could  earn 
a  surplus  in  one  year,  and,  like  a  bear, 
feed  on  their  fat  in  the  next  season ; 
they  nnist  show  a  surplus  every  year. 
This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  extravagance  and  abuse  in  the 
whole  public  utility  business. 

I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  Railroad 
Commissioners  a  few  days  ago  and  I 
said  to  him  that  T  had  noticed  that  the 
earnings  of  the  head  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Power  Company,  which  were  orig- 
inally fifty-seven  thousand  dollai's  a 
year,  had  been  reduced  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  thirty  thousand.  ''Well,"" 
he  said,  "we  can't  .reduce  the  salary.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  say  that  we  will  oidy 
allow  a  certain  reasonable  amount  for 
such  salary  in  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany. If  it  chooses  to  pay  more  than 
that  amount  out  of  its  surplus,  we  can't 
stop  it."  So  I  don't  know  whether  the 
head  of  that  company  is  siill  getting  the 
!i?57,000  or  not.  T  don't  know  anything 
about  that. 

A  Voice — It  is  none  of  your  business. 

The  Speaker — Just  so;  it  is  none  of 
mv  business.     But  th;it  indii-ates  the  sort 
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of  thiiiii'  that  can  l)e  done  with  the  sur- 
plus. 

Some  of  the  things  that  are  being 
done  with  surpluses  might  be  explained 
to  you.  There  is  the  matter  of  adver- 
tising. I  remend)er  there  was  a  series 
of  ads  in  our  papers  up  around  San 
Francisco  Bay  that  musi;  have  cost  thou- 
sands— about  quarter-page  ads — in  all 
the  papers.  And  what  did  they  say? 
Why.  that  a  water  supply  has  to  be 
well  and  carefully  watched;  there  is 
Bill  Jones  over  there  at  the  dam — if  he 
were  not  a  most  careful  and  efficient 
man  our  Avhole  system  might  be  ruined. 
Why  is  money  spent  that  way?  One 
of  the  reasons  is  this.  These  public 
utilities  feel  that  they  want  to  have  the 
papers  of  the  country  with  them,  and 
go  on  the  assumption  that  if  they  give 
them  a  large  amount  of  money  for  ad- 
vertising they  will  receive  favorable 
comment  in  the  newspapers.  I  know, 
and  you  know,  that  newspaper  propri- 
etors are  just  like  everybody  else.  Some 
of  them  are  honest  and  independent, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  affect 
them  a  particle.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
my  own  experience  shows  this  to  he 
true  of  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  State.  But  there  are 
the  others.  When  some  of  the  others 
of  them  get  those  ads,  they  know  Avhat 
they  are  expected  to  do,  and  they  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  the  goods.  I  know  that 
from  experience  in  my  own  town. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  is  that  a  legitinmte 
use  to  make  of  the  money  you  pay  for 
water  and  for  power?  In  Berkeley  the 
water  com])any  actually  spends  1  per 
cent  of  its  entire  gross  revenue  in 
publicity.  Why  should  Ave  who  l)uy 
water  pay  for  that  sort  of  thing?  A 
city  does  not  have  to  do  that.  A  city 
is  able  to  take  that  saving  of  1  ]ier 
cent  and  turn  it  back  to  the  consum- 
ers in  lower  rates. 

There  is  another  item  which  is  ratlier 
interesting,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  plants.  As  I  said  to 
you  a  while  ago.  it  costs  more  ])er 
horsepower  on  the  average  throughout 
the  Ignited  States  for  the  private  than 
the  municipal  plants.  I  know  of  one 
reason  why  it  is  so.  It  was  stated  at  tlie 
Santa  IMonica  convention  of  the  Leagm^ 
of  California  Municipalities  l)y   I*rofes- 


sor  Cottrell  of  Stanford  that  he  had 
been  making  a  study  of  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  he  found  from  his 
studies  that  98  per  cent  of  the  news- 
paper comment  on  city  affairs  was  hos- 
tile and  2  per  cent  favorable.  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  you,  is  it  possible  in  this 
day  and  age  for  98  per  cent  of  the 
newspaper  criticism  of  municipal  enter- 
prise to  be  hostile,  and  still  allow  that 
municipal  utility  to  get  away  Avith 
graft  or  extravagance  in  construction  ? 
It  cannot  be  done.  Certainly  not  in 
California. 

The  fact  is,  and  the  figures  will  show, 
that  the  municipal  utility'  projects  in 
California  at  all  events  have  been  con- 
structed without  suspicion  of  graft  and 
without  Avell-founded  ciiarges  of  ineffi- 
ciency at  any  point.  You  Avill  find  that 
the  standard  of  pul)lic  morality,  and 
the  standards  of  honesty  and  efficiency 
of  public  officials  have  risen  just  as  fast 
as  the  standards  of  morality  and  effi- 
ciency have  risen  in  the  community,  and 
you  will  find  it  has  grown  fully  as  fast 
as  the  standards  of  honesty  and  efficiency 
in  the  privately  owned  public  utilities. 
There  are  some  of  us.  in  fact,  who 
would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  say 
that  some  privately-OAvned  public  utili- 
ties are  as  efficiently  managed  as  the 
municipal  plants. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing  more  on  this 
(piestion.  A  great  cry  has  been  raised 
that  you  must  not  let  the  cities  build 
and  operate  water  and  power  utilities 
because  polities  will  get  into  them. 

I  remember  one  occasion,  Avhen  I  was 
a  little  boy — I  Avas  a  member  of  a  large 
family,  there  Avere  ten  of  us — all  great 
sleepyheads  in  the  mornings.  It  Avas 
hard  for  mother  to  get  us  up.  She 
Avould  have  to  go  the  rounds  every 
morning  and  pull  us  out  of  bed.  I 
remember  one  Sunday  morning  Avhen 
she  Avaked  me  up.  She  kissed  me  and 
said,  "Louis,  this  is  Sunday  morning. 
You  Avere  not  a  very  good  boy  last 
Aveek.  but  you  can  be  better.  ]Make  up 
your  niind  to  try  to  be  a  good  boy  this 
next  Aveek.  Just  lift  up  your  heart  to 
God" — and  then,  as  she  rushed  out  the 
door,  she  added:  "And  don't  forget 
to  put  your  dirty  clothes  in  the  Avash." 
These    public    utility    company    officials   * 
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are  tourinu-  the  State  telling'  of  their 
•iTeat  virtues — and  they  are  lifting  up 
their  liearts  to  God — but  how  many  of 
them  are  pntting  their  dirty  clothes  in 
the  wash?     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Talking  about  politics,  I  think  it  was 
John  R.  Commons,  the  noted  economist, 
Avho  made  a  report  to  tlie  Government 
in  which  he  said  in  substance:  "If  the 
cities  own  their  own  water  works  or 
tpower  plants,  more  or  less  politics  may 
creep  into  the  management;  but  if  the 
cities  don 't,  the  politics  are  there  just 
the  same,  for  utility  companies  are  al- 
ways trying  to  elect  and  keep  in  office 
those  who  are  favorable  to  tlieir  i)ar- 
ticnlar  interests." 

I  don't  like  to  refer  to  my  own  pe- 
culiar experiences,  but  up  in  my  section 
it  has  been  emphatically  announced 
that  in  politics  the  public  utilities  are 
"neutral."  Well,  during  the  war  we 
learned  a  new  meaning  for  the  word 
neutral.  The  neutral  was  the  goat;  but 
since  the  war  neutrals  are  those  that 
are  trying  to  make  the  other  fellow 
the  goat.  The  day  after  being  elected 
president  of  the  East  Bay  Water  Com- 
f)any,  ]\Ir.  Edgerton  said  to  me,  "You 
had  a  mistaken  idea  in  thinking  the 
water  company  fought  your  election. 
The  water  company  was  neutral.  But 
of  course  you  could  hardly  expect  those 
who  are  working  for  the  water  com- 
pany, knowing  what  you  have  tried  to 
do  to  the  company,  to  boost  for  you  ! ' ' 
So.  during  my  campaign  the  ntilit\' 
com])a!iies  got  "neutraler"  and  "neu- 
traler. "  But  I'd  hate  to  say  what  th(^ir 
personnel  tried  to  do  for  me! 

Politics!  This  is  a  fine  slur  to  cast 
at  nuinicij)al  ownership!  In  Los  An- 
geles, where  they  have  "politics," 
power  costs  two-thirds  what  it  does  in 
those  parts  of  town  where  tliere  ai'e  no 
"politics"  and  tlie  private  comi)ani('s 
su|)ply  it.  In  Palo  Alto  where  tliey 
have  "politics"  i)ower  costs  seven- 
twentieths  of  what  it  cost  bd'oi-e.  In 
Alameda,  wln-re  all  the  city  can  do  is  1o 
l)uy  power  from  a  power  comi)any  and 
then  distril)ntc  it.  that  city  by  i-eason 
of  its  "j)olitics"  is  able  to  disti'ilnite 
the  same  power,  from  the  same  soni'ce, 
at  20  to  25  per  cent  less  to  its  cnsloni- 
ers  than  the  private  company  chaigcs 
for  the  same  service  across  llic  sti'cet. 


I  sa.y  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if 
that  be  politics,  let's  have  more  of  that 
kind  of  polities'!     (Api)lause.) 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  taxation. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  a  "plaster" 
— of  five  hundred  millions  dollars  that 
is  going  to  be  put  upon  the  State  to 
raise  our  taxes.  Well,  Los  Angeles  has 
a  "plaster" — a  big  bond  issue.  But 
Los  Angeles  city  taxes  will  be  dimin- 
ished this  year  b}'  fifteen  cents  on  the 
dollar  because  of  excess  revenue  earned 
hy  reason  of  that  very  "plaster." 
And  not  only  that,  Imt  by  reason  of 
that  "idaster"  the  people  have  saved. 
in  lower  rates,  about  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars !  Los  Angeles  has  saved 
the  consinners  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  in  j)o\ver  rates  ])ecause  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership;  this  is  really  saving- 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  taxes, 
in  addition  to  the  fifteen  cents  that  ap- 
pears in  the  tax  rate.  A  "rate"  for 
water  or  power  is  a  "tax"  just  as  much 
as  any  item  that  appears  on  a  tax  bill. 

We  have  been  told  that  if  this  Cali- 
fornia Water  and  Power  Act  be  enact- 
ed, "the  State  of  California  .will  be 
taxed  to  death.  We  are  taxed  to  death 
noAV !" 

Well,  what  will  ha))pen  ?  The  act 
puts  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State 
of  California  behind  these  bonds.  The 
State  of  California  guarantees  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  the  payment 
of  the  principal,  ])nt  how?  Elach  proj- 
ect as  (leveloi)ed  nnist  sell  Avater  and 
power  at  cost.  That  cost  includes  in.- 
t(Mx^st  on  those  l)onds ;  it  includes  amor- 
tization; it  includes  replacements,  cost 
of  operation,  I'eserve  for  losses,  repairs 
— everything  which  a  utility  to  be  pro])- 
erly  run  must  include  in  its  costs,  and 
the  law  makes  it  obligatory  that  the 
I'ates  shall  be  fixed  so  as  to  cover  all 
the  costs.  Wliei'c  do  the  extra  taxes 
come  in?  If  we  pa\  all  the  costs  out 
iif  the  rates,  we  Avill  not  have  to  add 
anything  1o  tli<>  State  tax  rate.  The 
reason  this  pi-()\isi()n  was  |)nt  in  the 
l.iw  was  l)ec;nisc  w  ('  wanted  the  people 
1o  have  the  adx'.intage  of  the  cheapest 
money  rate  available,  and  the  cheapest 
money  rate  can  be  had  whei-e  the  credit 
is  soundest.  The  State  said:  We  will 
lix  the  rate  so  as  to  take  cai'e  ol'  all  this 
cost,    but    if   we   don't    we    will    take    it 
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out  of  tlie  taxes,  tcuiporarily,  and  the 
taxes  will  l)t'  rejiaid  I'l-oiii  tlie  t'liai'ut's 
later. 

1  will  ask  you  a^ain  to  look'  at  the 
])ai"allel  between  the  ])ublic  utilities 
l)rivately  owned  and  the  State  or  city 
owned  ntilities.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  Pitt  River  ])r()ject,  which  is 
being  built  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Coini)any.  should  fail  to  ])roduee 
revenue  enough  to  i)ay  the  cost  of  the 
system;  that  is,  interest,  sinking  fund, 
cost  of  oi)eration.  etc.  What  hapi)ens.' 
Does  the  company  go  broke.  No.  It 
goes  to  the  Railroad  Commission  and 
says,  "We  made  a  mistake  in  our  esti- 
mates. These  rates  shonld  be  so  and 
so  to  give  ns  a  surplus."  And  it  gets 
them  if  it  makes  the  right  showing. 
AVhat  will  happen  Avith  the  State?  If 
the  State-owned  pro.ject  makes  a  mis- 
take the  rates  are  shoved  up  or  doAvn, 
as  Mr.  Jeffery  explained  yesterda.v.  to 
balance  the  cost. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  are  in 
favor  of  municipal  enterprise.  We  be- 
lieve nxunicipal  enterprise  is  capable 
of  giving  water  and  poAver  to  the  peo- 
]ile  more  economically  and  much  better 
than  the  i)rivate  eom])anies  can.  And 
Ave  are  noAV  asking  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia to  remove  the  shackles  that  l)intl  the 
cities,  and  i)ut  them  on  a  joarity  Avith 
the  public  utility  companies.  We  are 
not  asking  for  more  than  this.  We  do 
not  propose  to  develop  all  the  ])()Aver 
in  the  State.  The  Railroad  Commission 
and  the  privately  owned  companies  are 
on  record  as  sa.ving  that  in  the  next 
ten  years  a  billion  and  a  half  to  tAVo 
billion  dollars  will  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  Avith  the  groAving  de- 
mand for  power.  The  only  ]iart  of 
this  development  that  is  possible  under 
this  act  is  about  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  it,  and  we  think  it  is  only  right  that 
the  smallest  irrigation  district,  the 
smallest  town  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, should  be  able  to  go  to  this  State 
commission  and  say,  "We  Avant  Avater 
and  poAver  at  cost.  Give  it  to  us."  And 
then  to  have  that  State  commission 
unite  that  little  body  Avith  a  large  co- 
operative group,  and  giA^e  it  Avatei"  and 
l)()Aver  at  a  Ioav  jn-ice.     There  is  nothing 


that  will  make  so  much  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State  as  that. 

Co-operation,  and  co-operation  in  ac- 
cordance Avith  the  Avell-designed,  Avell- 
considered  safe  ])lan  that  has  made 
such  a  success  in  Ontai-io.  Avill  ])ring  to 
California  untold  wealth,  and  Avill  do 
more  to  help  it  than  any  single  thing 
in  the  history  of  California  since  the 
discovery  of  gold. 

My  talk  has  been  germane  to  the 
problem  of  the  Colorado  River  Hasin. 
because  through  this  Water  &  I'owei' 
Act  the  cities  of  California  Avill  be  able 
to  co-operate  and  provide  in  large  i)art 
the  capital  that  Avill  be  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  A^alleys  of  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada,  the  opening  of  their 
mines,  and  the  doing  of  all  the  things 
in  those  States,  Avhich  an  al)undance  of 
Avater  and  ])oAver  Avill  permit. 

We  are  not  here  saying  that  Ave  Avant 
the  State  of  California  to  develop  the 
Colorado  River,  not  at  all.  But  Ave  are 
here  to  say  that  we  Avant  the  Colorado 
River  developed  and  Ave  know,  as  Sec- 
letary  Fall  said  yesterdaA',  that  there 
is  but  one  agency  that  can  build  the 
dams  and  that  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  it,  and  Avhen  the  time  comes  to 
bring  the  Avater  from  the  river  on  to 
the  lands,  and  bring  the  power  across 
the  valleys  and  mountains  to  the  differ- 
ent points  Avhere  it  Avill  be  used,  and 
Avhere  it  Avill  make  prosperity  for  all 
the  people  in  the  great  South Avest.  then 
we  say  to  you  gentlemen,  Avill  you  let 
us  help?  We  have  the  legal  maehinerx' 
which  Avill  permit  us  to  come  to  your 
aid,  and  give  you  cheaper  water  and 
])()wer  than  .vou  could  otherwise  get, 
and  help  ourselves  at  the  same  time. 
We  Avill  co-operate  Avith  you  because  it 
Avill  help  you  and  it  Avill  help  us.  The 
l)Ower  should  be  developed  by  the 
cities,  because  nnmicipal  oAvnership  is 
lionest,  it  is  eff'icient.  and  gives  the  peo- 
l)le  better  service  at  less  cost. 

We  are  all  one  great  community.  We 
want  the  great  Soutlnvest  to  stand  to- 
gether and  develop  as  a  whole,  and 
the  cities  of  California  Avant  to  do 
their  share  in  makinu  that  ])ossible. 
(Applause. ) 
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PUBLICLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  POWER 

PLANTS 

Address  of  the  Hon.   R.  T.  Jeffery  at  the  Meeting  of  the  League  of   the  Southwest, 
Riverside,   Cal.,   December    10,    192L 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  express  this  morning 
the  honor  that  has  l)een  shown  to  the  Province 
of  Ontario  in  asking  Sir  Adam  Beck,  Chairman 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
that  Province,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your 
League  here  and  address  ,vou  on  the  subject 
to  which  he  has  given  the  best  part  of  the  past 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
so  much  interested  and  which  means  so  much 
and  has  meant  so  much  to  the  people  of  our 
Province. 

We  speak  the  same  language  as  you  do,  we 
look  somewhat  the  same,  w6  have  the  same 
ideals,  the  same  ideas,  and  we  have  the  same 
problems  to  meet  that  you  do.  And  we  have 
our  elections — we  had  one  the  other  day  in 
which  the  Government  was  overthrown  and  a 
new  party  is  in  by  a  majority  of  two,  not  ver>- 
big,  but  a  working  majority.  I  came  as  a  dele- 
gate across  the  line  at  the  North,  a  line  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance 
of  three  thousand  miles,  and  guarded  by  no 
other  hand  than  the  hand  of  fellowship  and 
good  will.  (Applause.)  I  think  if  some  of  the 
delegates  at  Washington  to-day  knew  som'e- 
thing  about  that  line  and  how  it  is  guarded,  it 
might  help  them  in  their  deliberations. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  fellowship  and  good 
will  that  I  bring  you  this  message.  You  have 
your  great  problem  as  we  have  ours.  Yours  is, 
to  be  sure,  somewhat  more  complicated  and 
complex  than  ours,  ours  being  simply  a  power 
problem  and  yours  l)eing  a  three-fold  problem — 
flood  control,  irrigation  and  power  develop- 
ment; and  I  believe  that  is  the  order  of  im- 
portance of  these  three  phases  of  your  situation. 
I  am  not  here,  as  an  outsider,  to  tell  you  how 
you  should  proceed  with  your  undertaking. 
I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  you  should 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the  Colorado 
River  as  a  private  enterprise;  nor  am  I  here  to 
tell  you  that  you  should  proceed  with  the 
proposition  as  a  public  undertaking.  But  I  am 
merely  here  at  the  invitation  of  yoiu-  League 
to  tell  you  what  Ontario  has  done  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  somewhat  similar  proposition 
and  what  success  we  have  had. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  jjroblcm  to  outline  so 
great  a  scheme  and  tell  you  what  success  we 
have  had  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 
But.  if  what  I  may  lie  al)le  to  tell  you  of  the 
result  of  our  experience  helps  you  to  decide 
what  course  to  take  in  solving  your  own  great 
problem,  we,  your  neighl)ors  across  the  line, 
shall  be  jileased  indeed  to  have  been  al)le  to 
renfier  you  this  .service. 

Kighteen  years  ago  i)rivate  interests  were  in 
full  control  of  i)ractically  all  of ,  the  water 
powers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and,  about 


that  time,  the  thinking  men  of  the  Province, 
that  is,  those  men  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Province  and  with  a  broader  vision 
than  the  men  who  just  interest  themselves 
with  the  things  of  to-day  not  looking  to  the 
future,  realizeed  that  if  our  Province,  which, 
we  claim,  is  the  manufacturing  center  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canad-a,  was  to  nminfain  its 
position  as  the  premier  manufacturing  Province 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  a  cheap  and  adequate  source  of  power 
supply  to  supersede  coal,  in  which  commodity 
our  Province  is  sadly  lacking.  We  have  no 
coal  in  Ontario  and  no  oil;  all  the  coal  for 
domestic  and  commercial  use  must  be  shipped 
in  from  the  far  east  or  the  far  west  of  the 
Dominion,  or  be  imported  across  this  line  from 
the  Ihiited  Htates,  which  is  the  main  source 
for  all  of  our  Ijituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
supply.  With  this  object  in  view,  many  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  Province  by  various 
public  boflies  with  the  result  that  the 
Provincial  (iovernment  was  asked  by  the 
m.unicipalities  interested  for  authority  to 
undertake  the  development,  transmission  and 
distribution  of  electrical  power  as  a  municipal 
undertaking;  and  in  1903  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment passed  legislation  authorizing  the  muni- 
cipalities to  borrow  money  and  to  undertake, 
individually  and  jointly,  to  generate,  transmit 
and  deliver  power,  and,  also,  to  api)oint  a 
commission  of  three  or  five  men  to  operate 
and  control  the  system. 

A  commission  of  four  members  was  ai)pointed 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  proposition 
of  generating  or  purchasing  power  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  delivering  this  powder  to  the  munici- 
palities interested.  .All  of  the.se  men  were 
sound,  broad-minded  business  men  of  ability; 
men  who  had  been  succe.ssful  in  their  own 
personal  l)usiness  and  were  well  known  to  the 
people  of  the  Province  and  in  whom  the  jieople 
had  imj)licit  confidence.  The  conuni.ssion  so 
appointed  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  fifth 
member,  an  engineer  and  expert,  so  that  the 
commission  so  constituted  was  able  to  deal 
with  the  i)roi)osition  from  an  engineering,  as 
well  as  from  a  l)usiness  standpoint.  Kven  this 
first  conuiiission  so  api)ointed  l)y  the  munici- 
l)alities  to  report  on  the  possil)i!ities  of  the 
proposed  scheiiu"  was  not  subject  to  political 
influence,  and  the  members  of  that  conunission 
were  chosen,  not  on  account  of  their  political 
activities  or  their  political  leanings.  l>ut  for 
their  al)ility  to  obtain  for  the  people  the 
information  that  was  required  in  order  to  deciile 
their  course  of  action  regarding  this  great 
propo.sed  iniblicly  owned  enterprise. 

One  of  the  members  of  that  first  commission 
was  Sir  .\dam  IV>ck,  who  has  been  coniiecte<l 
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with  the  enter])rise  since  its  inception  (and  to 
whom  the  people  of  the  Province  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  can  never  repay),  and 
it  is  mainly  due  to  his  keen  business  judgment 
and  foresight  that  the  scheme  owes  its  phe- 
nomenal success,  of  which  I  will  speak  later  in 
my  address. 

After  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  and 
investigation,  the  commission  submitted  its 
report,  which,  to  many  people,  appeared  to  Ije 
much  too  optimistic  and  visionary,  but  the 
report  showed  the  great  possibilities  in  the 
generation  and  delivery  of  electric  power  as  a 
municipal  undertaking  on  a  cost  basis. 

The  report,  as  you  might  expect,  caused 
much  discussion  in  the  municipalities  interested 
in  the  scheme,  and  naturally  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  practically  all  private  power 
interests  and  other   people  with  axes  to  grind. 

The  biggest  obstacle,  however,  to  the  pro- 
posed scheme  was  not  whether  it  was  feasible 
or  not,  but  the  matter  of  financing  a  scheme 
of  the  magnitude  proposed  in  the  commission's 
report.  The  Provincial  Government  was 
again  appealed  to  through  public  bodies,  and 
many  meetings,  such  as  you  have  here  to-day, 
were  held,  and  the  Provincial  Government  was 
requested  to  enact  legislation  to  permit  the 
interested  municipalities  to  undertake  the 
scheme  as  a  municipal  undertaking,  and  shortly 
after  legislation  known  as  "The  Power  Com- 
mission Act"  was  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature  and  became  law  in 
1905. 

Under  this  legislation  the  commission  has 
power  to  acquire  or  expropriate  lands,  water 
privileges  or  water  powers,  machinery  and 
plant  or  any  portion  thereof  of  any  person 
owning  or  operating  under  lease,  or  otherwise, 
or  operating  or  using  water  power  privileges 
or  water  power  in  transmitting  electrical 
power  or  energy  in  Ontario,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  should  be  pur- 
chased, acquired,  leased,  taken,  expropriated 
and  developed,  or  used  by  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The  Commission 
also  has  power  to  accjuire  by  purchase,  or 
otherwise,  and  hold  shares  in  any  incorporated 
company  carrying  on  the  business  of  operating, 
supplying  and  distributing  electrical  energy. 

This  Act  has  been  amended  and  broadened 
from  year  to  year,  as  necessity  demanded  that 
the  Commission  should  be  granted  increased 
authority  in  handling  the  power  business  for 
the  people  of  the  Province  and  such  other 
duties  as  the  Provincial  Government  has 
considered  it  advisable  to  delegate  to  the 
commission  from  time  to  time. 

This  legislation  is  very  broad  and  gives  the 
commission  very  wide  powers,  but  it  cannot 
be  unfair  or  unreasonable  in  any  of  its  actions 
in  regard  to  the  expropriation  (condemnation) 
of  lands,  water  powers,  plants  and  machinery, 
as  all  of  its  actions  are  subject  to  arbitration 
under  the  laws  of  the  Province.  Since  the  Act 
w^as  enacted  the  commission  and  municipalities 
interested  in  the  scheme  have  purchased  over 
20  water  powers,  30  generating  plants  and  some 
60  distribution  systems,  and  in  not  a  single 
instance  has  it  been  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  the  comniission's  powers  (oi  condemnation) 
to    expropriate    any    of    the    foregoing    under 


this  legislation,  which,  I  think  you  will  agree, 
speaks  well  for  the  fair  methods  followed  by 
the  commission  in  dealing  with  private  com- 
panies and  vested  interests. 

I  shall  now  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
procedure  necessary  for  a  municipality  to 
become  a  partner  in  the  scheme;  for  the  scheme 
is  a  partnership  of  municipalities,  each  munici- 
pality or  partner  paying  "cost"  for  the  service 
it  receives. 

The  Council  of  the  municipality  wishing  to 
join  the  partnership  applies  to  the  commission 
for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  supplying  the 
power  which  it  requires,  also,  the  cost  of 
current  to  domestic  lighting,  commercial 
lighting  and  power  users  within  the  munici- 
pality, also,  the  cost  of  service  for  lighting  the 
streets  and  the  cost  of  installing  the  necessary 
stations  and  a  distribution  system  to  dis- 
tribute the  power  to  the  consumers  within  its 
boundaries. 

The  commission's  engineers  then  investigate 
the  power  rerjuirements  of  the  municipality 
and  estimate  the  cost  of  the  necessary  stations 
and  distribution  system  and  also  prepare  an 
estimated  schechile  of  rates  at  which  current 
can  be.  supplied  to  light  and  power  users  in 
order  that  the  system  may  be  operated  on  a 
self-supporting  basis,  as  near  as  possible  to 
cost. 

This  information,  along  with  the  financial 
liability  which  the  municipality  assumes  on 
entering  into  the  partnership  scheme  and 
signing  a  contract  with  the  commission,  is 
submitted  to  the  municipality,  and,  if  this 
information  is  satisfactory  to  the  Council  of 
tjie  interested  municipality,  two  by-laws  are 
submitted  to  the  rate  payers:  FIRST,  what  is 
known  as  an  Enabling  By-law  (Referendum), 
by  which  the  Council  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  commission  for  power; 
and  SECOND,  a  Money  By-law  (Refcrendimi), 
which  authorizes  the  Council  of  the  munici- 
pality to  issue  the  necessary  debentures  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  constructing  a  distributing; 
system  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality 
with  which  to  distribute  power  to  its  proposed 
power  and  lighting  customers.  When  these 
two  by-laws  have  been  submitted  to  the 
ratepayers  and  carried,  the  Council  of  the 
municipality  signs  a  contract  with  the  com- 
mission. All  municipalities  sign  the  same 
form  of  contract  and  agree  to  assume  the  same 
obligations,  the  amount  of  these  obligations 
depending  on  the  service  rendered;  that  is,  a 
municipality  located  200  miles  from  the  source 
of  sup])ly  must  pay  a  higher  rate  per  horse- 
power and  assume  a  larger  financial  o))ligation 
than  a  municipality  located  only  20  miles 
from  the  generating  plant  and  using  the  same 
amount  of  power. 

I'nder  these  contracts,  which  are  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  the  municipalities  agree  to 
pay  annually  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  lands,  stations 
and  equipment  necessary  to  supply  them  with 
power,  and  to  pay  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
line  loss,  and  a  proportionate  part  of  the  eost  of 
operating,  maintaining,  repairing,  renewing 
and  insuring  the  said  plant;  and  to  pay  monthly, 
as  a  minimum,  for  three-quarters  of  the  power 
supplied    and    held    in    reserve—  power    to    be 
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measured  and  supplied  on  the  basis  of  the 
greatest  amount  taken  (hn-ing  any  twenty 
consecutive  minutes  during  any  month — the 
whole  basis  of  these  contracts  tjeing  that  power 
will  be  supplied  to  each  municipality  on  the 
basis  of  C:OST. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "cost"  as  apjjlied  to  these  contracts? 
It  has  been  on  the  interpretation,  or  meaning, 
of  this  word  that  many  people  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  not  only  in  our  own  Province  but  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  have 
based  the  arguments  on  which  they  claim  the 
scheme  is  not  a  fiuancial  sficcess. 

By  the  word  "cost"  I  do  not  mean  the  cost 
only  of  power  as  purchased  or  generated  at  the 
source  of  supply,  but  the  word  "cost",  as 
ai)plied  to  these  contracts,  includes  the  cost 
of  i)Ower  at  the  source  of  supply,  interest 
charges,  sinking  fund  charges,  maintenance, 
operation,  renewals  and  all  other  charges  ap- 
plicable to  any  business  of  this  character  on 
the  expenditure  necessary  to  generate,  transmit 
and  deliver  power  to  these  municipalities,  the 
whole  being  adjusted  so  as  to  insure  the  dis- 
charge of  the  whole  indebtedness  in  thirty 
years;  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  investment 
made  by  the  municipalities  to  be  retired  ])y  a 
charge  included  in  the  cost  of  the  power,  or  the 
price  at  which  the  power  is  to  be  delivered  to 
the  municipalities  in  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

The  niuniciiKilities,  in  addition  to  paying 
for  the  cost  of  power  at  the  source  of  supply 
and  all  the  other  charges  I  have  just  mentioned 
pay  in  their  rate  per  horsepower  an  amount, 
to  set  up  a  depreciation  fund  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  install  a  new  system  when  the 
present  system  is  obsolete  or  worn  out;  so  that, 
in  reality,  the  municipalities  are  not  only 
paying  for  the  cost  of  power  supplied,  but 
are  paying  for  two  complete  systems  in  thirty 
years.  Yet.  in  spite  of  these  facts,  many  of 
bin-  opponents  state  that  the  proposition  is  not 
financed  on  a  safe  and  sound  basis  and  that  some 
of  the  charges  are  omitted  or  improperly 
made. 

Our  opponents  (and  we  still  have  opponents 
in  spite  of  the  figures  which  I  shall  presently 
([uote  you)  say  that  the  commission  is  a  huge 
monopoly,  and  some  call  it  an  octopus  reaching 
out  its  tentacles  to  suck  in  the  plants  of  private 
companies,  while,  in  reality,  what  they  see 
through  their  distorted  vision  is  the  arms  of  a 
f)ai-ent,  theii'  own  guardian  and  trustee,  hokling 
the  municipalities  together  by  the  ties  of 
co-oi)eration  for  the  general  good  and  pros- 
perity of  the  province.  The  commission  does 
want  to  create  a  monopoly,  as  we  believe 
that  all  undertakings  of  this  nature  must,  of 
nece.ssity,  be  monopolistic  in  character,  for, 
as  you  know,  there  is  little  benefit  in  com- 
petition in  telegraph  and  telephone  systems 
and  certainly  not  in  electrical  sufjply  systems, 
for  in  the  end  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays,  and, 
if  there  is  competition,  he  pays  in  his  bill  for 
service  the  cost  of  two  or  three  systems  instead 
of  the  cost  of  only  one  system  where  a 
monoi)ly.  such  as  the  commission  is  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain,  exists;  and  it  has  always  Ikhmi 
the  policy  of  the  commission  to  acciuire  the 
plants  of  existing  electrical  supply  companies, 
where  possible,  and  to  combine  them  all  in  one 


general  scheme  for  the  most  economic  oi)era- 
tion. 

While  the  legislation  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  (The  Power  Commission  Act), 
under  which  the  commission  operates,  is,  as  I 
have  said,  broad  and  far  reaching,  the  com- 
mission is  not  altogether  an  independent  body 
acting  on  its  own  responsibility  without  regard 
to  any  higher  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  commission  is  appointed  and  controlled  by 
the  Provincial  CSovernment  to  act  as  trustee 
for  the  municipalities  who  are  partners  in  the 
scheme,  and  has  no  power  whatever  to  expend 
money  or  to  undertake  the  construction  of  any 
work  without  the  consent  and  permission  of 
the  Provincial  Government. 

The  commission  cannot  expend  money, 
borrow  money,  issue  any  bonds,  or  undertake 
any  construction  work  without  first  obtaining 
an  order-in-council  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  commission  is  at  all  times 
under  the  control  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  conunission  is  appointed  to  act  as 
trustee  for  the  municipalities  who  have  signed 
contracts.  The  municipalities  in  turn,  while 
they  pay  for  and  operate  their  own  distribution 
systems,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Commission,  and  they  cannot  issue 
debentures,  or  undertake  any  work  or  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  their  electrical 
plant  and  distril)ution  system  without  obtain- 
ing the  approval  of  the  conunission.  Each 
municipality  must  elect  its  own  local  commis- 
sion to  handle  the  business  of  its  own  system, 
all  rates  for  service  being  fixed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Commission,  and  these  rates  must  be 
enforced  impartially  and  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  commission's  auditors  install  a  standard 
system  of  accounting  in  each  municipality, 
and  each  municipality's  books  are  freciuently 
checked  to  see  that  all  charges  are  properly 
made,  and  each  year  a  detailed  analysis  is 
made  of  the  operation  of  each  municipal  system 
by  the  commission  to  determine  how  each 
branch  of  the  service  stands  as  regards  paying 
for  the  cost  of  service,  the  rates  being  adjusted 
by  the  commission  from  year  to  year  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  each  branch  of  the  service  being 
made  to  stand  on  its  own  feet;  that  is,  the 
rates  to  lighting  customers  nnist  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  f)f  service  to  these  customers, 
and  likewise  the  rates  to  power  customers  must 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  that  service; 
and  the  rates  to  lighting  customers  cannot 
be  increased  above  "(.u.st"  in  order  that  cheap 
power  may  be  supplied  for  commercial  pur- 
poses at  less  than  cost.  In  the  same  way  the 
cost  of  service  supplied  for  street  lighting 
and  for  the  operation  of  waterworks  and 
municipally  owned  street  railways  is  annually 
determined,  and,  under  the  Power  Conunission 
.\ct,  any  surplus  that  is  found  to  result  from 
su|)|)lying  i)ower  for  munici|)al  purposes,  such 
as  street  lighting,  waterworks,  etc..  must  be 
refunded  to  the  general  fund  of  the  munici- 
pality. So  the  old  argument  of  some  of  our 
opponents,  that  excessively  high  street  lighting 
rates  are  charges  and  |)aid  out  of  taxes  in 
order  that  service  might  be  sui)plied  to  light 
and  power  users  at  low  rates  is  entirely  without 
foundation.         So,     while     each     municipalit  v 
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purchases  power  from  the  commission  aiul 
owais  and  operates  its  own  system,  it  does  so 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Provincial  Commission  so  that  yearly  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  local  commission  does 
not  necessarily  change  the  policy  followed  in 
the  operation  of  the  local  system,  an  advantage 
which  you,  as  business  men,  will  readilv 
appreciate. 

The  duties  of  the  commission  have  been 
enlarged  and  extended  from  time  to  time  since 
the  date  it  was  first  appointed,  and  now  the 
commission  has  in  its  employ  over  400  graduate 
engineers,  over  500  other  office  employees, 
over  500  operators,  and  until  very  recently 
from  6,000  to  7,000  men  engaged  on  new  con- 
struction work. 

The  commission  has  supervision  of  all 
outside  and  inside  wiring  in  the  Province,  and 
the  commission's  wiring  rules  are  considered 
to  be  among  the  best  in  the  world  and  are 
strictly  enforced  throughout  the  Province. 
To  insure  the  safety  of  the  users  from  accident 
and  of  the  buildings  from  fire,  all  electrical 
equipment  sold  through  the  Province  must 
receive  the  approval  of  the  commission.  In 
this  way  the  innocent  purchaser  is  safeguarded 
when  purchasing  electrical  apparatus,  as  no 
one  is  permitted  to  sell  or  use  electrical  devices 
that  might  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 
To  handle  this  work  the  commission  has  con- 
structed one  of  the  best  ecjuipped  laboratories 
of  its  kind  on  the  continent.  In  this  laboratory 
are  inspected  various  kinds  of  electrical  equip- 
ment, such  as  lamps,  meters,  transformers 
and  all  electrical  appliances,  and  in  order  that 
the  consumer  may  obtain  devices  at  a  minimum 
cost  the  commission  is  permitted  under  the 
amended  legislation  to  enter  into  the  business 
of  purchasing  and  selling-  electrical  supplies, 
which  it  has  done  in  a  large  way  to  the  benefit 
of  its  customers  throughout  the  Province. 
But  you  ask,  "Has  the  scheme  been  a  success 
financially?  Has  it  always  stood  on  its  own 
feet,  and  does  it  now  stand  unsupported  as  a 
financial  .success  like  any  other  successful 
business,  and  pay  dividends  to  its 
shareholders?" 

If  you  invest  money  in  an  enterprise  or 
business,  and  that  enterprise  or  business  pays 
you  dividends,  j'ou  say  that  it  has  been  a 
financial  success;  if  it  does  not,  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  enterprise  going  you  have  to  meet 
expenses  out  of  funds  obtained  elsewhere,  you 
naturally  consider  the  enterprise  or  business  a 
failure  financially.  And  why  should  not  a 
publicly  owned  and  operated  enterprise,  such 
as  I  have  just  described  and  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  ten  years,  be  judged  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  private  enterprise  or 
business?  If  it  has  been  a  success,  then  it 
should  have  paid  dividends  to  the  shareholders 
or  partners  in  the  scheme  for,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  the  whole  scheme  is  a  partner- 
ship of  municipalities,  each  partner  agreeing 
to  pay  its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  service 
and  each  partner  participating  in  the  profits 
or  dividends  accruing  from  its  operation  in 
proportion  to  the  service  rendered.  Then 
you  ask,  "What  dividends  has  each  munici- 
pality or  partner  in  the  scheme  received  to 
date,  and  what  has  been  the  benefit  to  each 


individual  light  and  power  consumer  in  each 
municipality  supplied?"  The  success  of  the 
scheme  is  best  shown  by  its  growth.  It  origin- 
ally started  in  1910  with  14  municipalities 
having  contracts  with  the  commission  to  be 
supplied  with  power  from  the  Niagara  system, 
the  system  constructed  to  supply,  which  cost 
approximately  .$.3,750,000.  The  load  taken  in 
that  j'ear  was  less  than  1,000  horsepower,  and, 
although  the  commission  had  made  a  contract 
with  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  one  of 
the  large  generating  power  companies  at 
Niagara  Falls,  for  100,000  horsepower,  many 
so-called  exj^erts  and  business  men  of  the 
Province  predicted  that  the  commission 
would  never  use  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 
From  that  date  up  to  the  present  the  growth 
of  the  scheme  has  been  phenomenal.  This 
can  best  be  shown  by  the  number  of  munici- 
palities added  to  the  scheme  each  year,  the 
number  of  consumers  served  and  the  total 
average  monthly  load  in  horsepower  delivered. 


Total 

Numl)er 

)f     1920 

Total 

Load 

Urban 

Number 

Number 

m 

Munici- 

of 

of 

October 

Year 

palities 

Town- 

Con- 

Deliv- 

ships 

sumers 

ered  in 
HP. 

1910 

10 

750 

1911 

26 

15,214 

1912 

36 

34,967 

31,019 

1913 

51 

7 

65,689 

45,502 

1914 

82 

12 

96.844 

76,977 

1915 

112 

18 

120,828 

103.959 

1916 

166 

25 

148,732 

167,661 

1917 

179 

34 

170,916 

333,399 

1918 

193 

41 

183,987 

3 16.. 592 

1919 

208 

42 

216,086 

328.175 

1920 

217 

43 

244,388 

355,798 

1921 

232 

44 

These  figures,  I  think  you  will  admit,  are 
good  evidence  of  an  active,  healthy  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  system  throughout  the 
entire  period  that  it  has  been  in  operation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  without  the  large 
supply  of  cheap  power  from  the  Niagara  sys- 
tem, the  scheme  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible, but  I  wish  to  take  exception  to  such 
statement,  as  the  growth  and  expansion  shown 
in  the  figures  I  have  just  quoted  have  not 
all  occurred  on  one  system.  From  one  system 
(Niagara)  operating  in  1910  and  supplying  a 
part  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Province, 
the  scheme  has  extended  to  practically  all 
inhabited  parts  of  the  Province,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  the  commission  is  supplying 
power  to  mimicipalities  in  different  parts  of 
the  Province  from  14  different  generating 
systems,  each  system  serving  from  1  to  1.50 
municipalities.    These  systems  are  as  follows: 


Svstem 


Load 
in  HP. 

October 
1920 


Number 

of 
]\Iunici- 
palities 
Supplied 


Numl)er 
of 
Con- 
sumers 


Niagara 191,680  149  199,775 

Severn 6,413  19  6,632 

Eugenia 3,633  23  5.750 

Wasdells 646  10  875 
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St.  Lawrence....  2,337  6  2,956 

Thunder  Bay....  5,985  1  3,609 

Muskoka 1,267  2  787 

Thorold 1,784  ...  982 

Rideau 2,304  3  2,939 

Essex. 1,126  7  3,299 

Ontario   Power 

Co.. 103,058 

Ottawa 7,640  1  10.939 

COS 26,576  35  21,063 

Xipissing 1,349  4  2,939 

355,798  260  265,545 

Each  system  stands  on  its  own  feet  financially 
and  is  operated  entirely  independent  of  the 
other  .systems  except,  in  some  instances,  where 
one  system  sells  power  to  another,  or  vice 
versa,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  depend- 
ing on  load  conditions  and  conditions  of  water 
supply.  Financially,  however,  each  system 
must  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  con- 
sumers supplied  from  each  system  pay  all  of 
the  cost  of  operating  that  particular  system 
in  the  rates  charged  for  light  and  power.  Nor 
has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  commission  to 
supply  large  municipalities  only,  but  even  the 
smallest  of  public  villages  are  supplied  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  large  cities,  that  is,  at 
"cost";  and  through  co-operation  of  all  of 
these  municipalities  Avith  each  other,  the  cost 
of  service  to  the  small  villages  is  not  excessive 
even  though  they  ai'e,  in  many  cases,  located 
over  200  miles  from  the  soiu'ce  of  suppl^^ 

The  entire  capital  cost  of  the  various  power 
developments  and  transmission  systems  are 
pro-rated  annually  against  the  municipalities 
connected  and  supplied  according  to  the 
relative  use  made  of  lines  and  equipment  and 
distance  from  the  point  of  generation,  and  the 
entire  annual  expense  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, administration,  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  Provincial  debentures  and  full 
depreciation  are  paid  out  of  revenue  collected 
from  the  municipalities  through  the  medium  of 
thirteen  poAver  bills  rendered  by  the  com- 
mission each  year.  Twelve  of  these  bills  are 
rendered  at  a  fixed  estimated  rate,  and  a 
thirteenth  bill  or  credit  Tnemorandum,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  reTidered  when  the  com- 
mission's books  are  closed  at  the  end  of  each 
year  and  the  actual  cost  determined.  There 
is  no  burden  on  the  taxpayers  or  non-users, 
and  no  revenue  through  which  losses,  should 
they  occiu",  could  l)e  al)sorl)ed  except  by 
direct  charge  to  the  contracting  municipalities. 
It  should  l)e  noted  that  the  sinking  fund  on  tlic 
debentiires  is  treated  as  an  operating  expense, 
and  that  the  municipalities  are  not  only  paying 
the  interest  on  the  investment  but  are  paying 
off  the  principal  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund, 
and,  in  addition,  are  providing  for  the  pcr- 
I)etuity  of  the  system  through  an  adeciuatc 
depreciation   fund. 

The  municii)alities  in  tuiii,  through  their 
locally  elected  jniblic  utilities  coimnissions, 
distribute  the  current  purchased  from  the 
parent  commission  to  tlicir  consumers,  tlie 
rates  at  which  this  ciurent  is  supplied  being 
fixed  by  the  Hydrf)-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  which  superintends  the 
operation    of    all    of    the    niunici()al    systems. 


These  rates  are  based  on  cost,  and  this  cost 
includes  all  local  operation,  maintenance, 
administration,  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  niunicipal  debentures  and  an  adequate 
provision  for  depreciation.  In  this  case  also 
all  costs  are  met  out  of  revenue,  no  tax  levies 
of  any  kind  being  made  and  no  burden  falling 
on  the  non-users  of  powei-. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission's  balance  sheet  for  the 
municipalities  supplied  from  the  largest  sys- 
tem, the  Niagara  system,  which  system  now 
supplies  over  150  numicii)alities  of  various 
sizes,  ranging  in  population  from  the  City  of 
Toronto,  with  a  ])opulation  of  over  one-half  a 
million  peo])le,  down  to  public  villages  supply- 
ing less  than  50  customers. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  read  you  all 
of  the  figures  on  this  l)alance  sheet,  but  I  shall 
give  several  copies  of  it  to  your  secretary  so 
that  any  one  particularly  interested  in  study- 
ing the  success  of  our  operations  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  may  ()l)tain  the  information  which 
he  desires. 

I  might  state,  however,  that  out  of  some  150 
municipalities  listed  in  this  balance  sheet, 
less  than  10  per  cent  were  unable  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1920,  to  meet  all 
costs  of  operation  including  the  depreciation 
fund  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  practically  all  of  these  latter  munici- 
palities have  only  been  in  operation  a  short 
length  of  time  and  will  in  another  year  at  the 
most  have  a  credit  balance  on  their  books. 

You  may  ask,  "What  do  these  figures  mean 
to  the  municipality,  and  what  do  they  mean 
to  the  light  and  ]:)Ower  consumer  who,  after  all, 
is  the  man  who  pays'?" 

I  have  previously  stated  that  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  should  be  judged  on  the  same  basis 
as  any  private  business,  and,  if  it  were  a  suc- 
cess, it  should  pay  dividends  to  its  share- 
holders. Now,  according  to  the  legislation 
under  which  the  commission  operates,  power 
must  be  supplied  at  "cost",  or  as  near  "cost" 
as  can  be  determined,  and,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  if  the  operation  of  any  municipal  system 
shows  a  profit,  if  power  is  to  be  supplied  at 
cost,  this  can  only  be  done  by  reducing  the 
rates,  or  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumers, 
and  if  the  rates  are  reduced  and  the.  consumer 
pays  less  for  the  service  he  receives,  that 
reduction  I  maintain  is  the  consumer's  divi- 
dend, just  as  much  as  if  a  check  were  handed 
to  him  by  the  municipality  each  month  for  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  his  power  and 
lighting  bills  for  the  service  which  lie  receives 
and  for  the  current  used  for  lighting  alone. 
Since  the  hytlro-nmnicipalities  first  l)egan  to 
operate,  the  saving  in  rates  charged  over 
what  would  have  been  paid  at  the  old  rates 
amounts  to  over  .S3S,0(K),000,  and  at  least 
$20,000,000  more  on  power  used,  or  a  total 
dividend  of  over  S5S,000,000  has  been  paid 
to  the  shareholders  (consumers)  in  ten  years 
operation,  five  of  which  were  fraught  with 
unprecedented  difficulties  created  by  the 
greatest  economic  upheaval  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 

I  am  not  going  to  cjuote  you  a  few  figures  to 
show  what  the  dividends  amounted  to  in  a  few 
of  the  municipaliti(>s  suppliiMl.    (See  statement. ) 
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We  are  supplying  power  to  ]>ractically  all 
the  cities  and  towns  in  our  Province,  all  of  the 
larger  villages  and  most  of  the  smffll  ones, 
and  have  already  constructed  over  500  miles 
of  pole  lines  to  supply  rural  customers  in 
various  parts  of  the  Province,  and  so  great 
has  been  the  demand  for  power  in  rural  dis- 
tricts that  at  the  last  session  of  our  Provincial 
Legislature  an  amendment  to  the  Power 
Commission  Act  was  passed  whereby,  for  the 
purpose  of  power  supply,  the  commission  is 
authorized  to  divide  the  Province  up  into 
districts  known  as  "Rural  Power  Districts", 
the  boundaries  of  these  districts  being  fixed 
arbitrarily,  according  to  the  distance  power 
can  be  supplied  economically  from  existing 
power  centers  or  from  lines  or  power  centers 
that  might  be  established  for  this  purpose. 

To  help  stem  the  tide  of  our  young  people 
going  from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Act  whereby  the  Government  proposed  to 
assist  farmers  to  obtain  some  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  city  consumers,  and  out  of  the 
revenue  obtained  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment for  water  power  rentals  (and  it  might  be 
interesting  for  you  to  know  that  the  com- 
mission pays  the  Provincial  Government  a 
rental  for  all  of  the  water  power  which  they 
use),  they  have  agreed  to  pay  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  primary  lines  on  highways  con- 
structed to  supply  power  to  farmers  throughout 
the  Province,  where  sufficient  business  can  be 
obtained  to  make  the  proposition  self-suj)- 
porting.  This  phase  of  the  situation  is  an 
entirely  new  one  and  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  destinies  of  our  Province  are  now 
guided  by  a  "Farmer  Government." 

Surveys  and  investigations  have  been  made 
of  the  power  reciuirements  in  rural  power 
districts  in  different  parts  of  the  Province. 
Estimates  have  been  prepared  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  pole  lines  and  also  of  the  cost  per 
mile  of  installing  underground  cable,  for  we 
find  it  to  be  more  economical,  in  some  cases, 
to  install  lines  to  supply  rural  customers  over 
underground  cables  than  by  means  of  overhead 
pole  lines.  Standard  rates  have  been  cal- 
culated showing  the  cost  of  supplying  service 
to  farmers  over  these  lines,  and  rates  have  been 
forwarded  to  over  200  townships. 

The  cost  of  power  to  the  farmers  will  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  power  which  they 
use,  the  total  cost  being  made  up  of  two  charges: 
First,  a  service  charge  to  cover  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  operation, 
maintenance,  depreciation  and  renewals  on  the 
lines  and  ecjuipment  installed  to  serve  them; 
and  second,  a  kilowatt-hour,  or  energy,  charge 
under  which  the  farmer  pays  for  the  amount 
of  current  which  he  uses  as  measured  by  meter. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  in  a  district 
sign  contracts  with  the  township  for  power  at 
the  rates  submitted,  lines  will  be  constructed 
to  supply  service,  these  lines  being  operated 
by  the  commission  under  a  contract  with  tiie 
township,  service  being  supplied  at  "cost". 

To  date  over  3,500  farmers  have  signed 
contracts  for  power  at  the  rates  submitted, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  the  work  of  con- 
structing lines  to  supply  service  to  these 
farmers  is  under  way,  the  farmers  themselves 


doing  the  work  during  off-seasons  under  the 
supervision  of  one  or  two  line  construction 
men,  and  being  paid  the  standard  rate  of 
wage  for  all  the  labor  and  teaming  which  they 
supply. 

The  rates  in  each  Rural  Power  District 
will  be  the  same  for  each  class  of  service,,  and 
each  Rural  Power  District  shall  be  a  co- 
operative, independent  and  self-sustaining  unit 
within  itself. 

The  rates,  as  first  forwarded  to  the  town- 
ships, are  on  the  basis  of  maximum  rates, 
based  on  obtaining  three  farmers  per  mile  of 
line  constructed,  and  no  lines  will  be  con- 
structed unless  this  number  of  consumers  are 
obtained,  or  sufficient  revenue  guaranteed  to 
meet  all  costs  of  operation. 

As  additional  consumers  are  added,  the 
service  charge  will  necessarily  be  reduced  each 
year,  so  it  is  in  the  interests  of  each  partner 
in  the  co-operative  scheme  in  each  Rural 
Power  District  to  get  all  of  his  neighliors  to 
sign  contracts  and  take  service  in  order  to 
obtain  lower  rates  to  all  consumers  within  that 
Rural   Power   District. 

With  the  maximum  rates  on  which  each 
district  will  be  first  considered,  service  can  be 
supplied  to  small  hamlets  or  groups  of  houses 
for  lighting  ]HU"poses  only,  which  will  permit 
these  customers  to  use  irons,  toasters,  vacuum 
cleaners,  etc.,  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
$23  per  year.  Lighting  for  individual  houses, 
located  along  the  highways  along  which  the 
lines  are  constructed,  but  not  farm  houses, 
can  be  supplied  at  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately .$93  per  year.  Light  farm  service  for 
the  operation  of  a  3-horsepower  motor  or  an 
electric  range,  including  the  operation  of 
lights,  irons,  toasters  and  other  conveniences, 
can  be  supplied  at  a  total  cost  of  $80  per  year. 
Medium  farm  service,  including  the  lighting 
of  houses  and  farm  buildings  and  the  operation 
of  small  equipment,  such  as  small  motors 
up  to  a  maximum  of  5-horsepower  or  an  electric 
range,  can  be  supplied  for  approximately  $112 
per  year.  Heavy  farm  service,  including  the 
operation  of  all  of  the  above  mentioned  ecjuip- 
ment,  and  including  the  operation  of  a  10-horse- 
power  motor,  can  be  sui)plied  for  approximately 
$220  per  year.  Arrangements  can  also  be 
made  for  the  operation  of  large  syndicate 
outfits  owned  by  five  or  six  farmers,  with  a 
large  20  to  25  horsepower  motor  mounted  on  a 
wagon  or  truck  which  may  be  moved  about 
from  place  to  place  and  is  large  enough  for  the 
operation  of  threshing  machines,  and  such 
other  ec]ui])ment  where  more  power  is  used 
than  the  amount  set  out  in  the  individual  con- 
tracts. The  rates  I  have  quoted  you  are 
average  rates  and,  in  many  districts,  service 
can  be  supplied  at  much  lower  figures. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  address  I  told  you 
that  this  was  a  big  subject  to  cover  intelli- 
gently in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  merely  outlined  the  scheme  and 
told  you  a  little  of  the  success  of  its  operation. 

If  time  would  permit,  I  would  also  like  very 
much  to  tell  you  something  about  the  largest 
generating  plant  in  the  world  known  as  the 
"Queenston-Chii)pewa  Power  Development" 
which  the  commission  has  just  completed; 
and  I  expect  that  to-morrow,  December  10th, 
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water  will  be  first  turned  on  into  the  12-mile 
canal  which  has  just  been  constructed.  This 
development,  when  the  generating  plant  has 
been  completed,  will  have  a  capacitv  of  between 
500,000  and  600,000  horsepower  arid  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000,000.  Two  of 
these  units,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  horse- 
power each,  are  practically  ready  for  operation. 
The  third  unit  will  be  installed  in  the  early 
spring,  and  already  we  have  over  150,000  horse- 
power w^aiting  to  be  supplied  from  this  plant, 
in  addition  to  the  power  which  can  l)e  supplied 
to  the  other  plants  on  the  Niagara  system 
when  working  to  maximum  capacity. 

In  ten  years  our  Provincial  scheme  has 
grown  from  one  system  supplying  14  munici- 
palities, with  less  than  1,000  horsepower 
and  an  expenditure  of  $3,750,000,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  commission  is  supplying 
14  different  systems  in  different  parts  of  the 
Province  which  supply  232  urban  municipalities 
and  4-1  townshii>s,  or  276  municipalities  in  all, 
with  over  350.000  horsepoAver  and  an  ex- 
jjenditure  of  over  $175,000,000,  which  figure, 
including  the  cost  of  completing  the  Queenston- 
Chippewa  Development  and  the  purchase  of 
another  of  the  large  power  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls,  will  be  increased  during  the  coming  vear 
to  over  $210,000,000.  The  population  which  is 
served  is  approximately  1,600,000  people  and 
the  number  of  consumers  supplied  over  270,000; 
and,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  this  scheme 
is  entirely  self-supporting,  not  one  cent  ever 
having  been  levied  in  taxes  in  any  municipality 
to  meet  any  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  any 
of  the  systems. 

I  am  noAv  going  to  tell  you  the  secret  of  the 


success  of  the  scheme  which  I  have  just  out- 
lined. It  is  expressed  in  one  word — "co-o[)era- 
tion."  It  is  not  a  government  ownership 
scheme;  it  is  not  a  public  ownership  scheme  as 
you  understand  public  ownership;  it  is  not  a 
municipal  ownership  scheme  as  you  understand 
municipal  ownership.  Then  you  ask.  "What 
is  it?"  It  is  a  "municipal  ownership"  scheme, 
assisted  by  the  Provincial  Government  in 
that  the  Province  loans  the  commission  monev 
for  the  construction  of  plants  and  works,  and 
it  is  operated  entirely  free  from  politics  or 
political  influence  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
as  a  business  undertaking.  All  of  the  munici- 
palities in  the  scheme  co-operate  as  partners, 
and  the  entire  scheme  is  operated  and  con- 
trolled by  an  independent  commission;  and 
just  so  long  as  our  scheme  is  kept  free  from 
politics  and  all  that  politics  in  such  an  under- 
taking would  mean,  just  so  long  will  it  continue 
to  operate  succes.sfuUy. 

From  the  very  interesting  and  instructive 
address  delivered  here  yesterday,  I  have 
learned  something  about  the  proposed  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  Colorado  River  for  the  purpose  of 
flood  control,  irrigation  and  jjower  develoj)- 
ment,  and,  from  what  I  have  learned.  I  believe 
that  this  great  problem  can  only  be  solved  by 
"co-operation" — co-operation  of  this  country 
with  your  neighbors  to  the  south  in  Mexico; 
co-operation  of  state  with  state,  municipality 
with  municipality,  individual  with  individual. 
I  have  told  you  something  of  the  success  of 
our  undertaking,  the  greatest  municipally 
owned  power  project  in  the  world.  We  started 
from  a  small  beginning  and  have  succeeded 
by  co-operation.  You  can  do  the  same. 
(Standing    applause.) 


CAMP  ROOSEVELT-BOY  BUILDER 


Since  the  recent  war,  conditions, 
especially  in  the  business  world,  have 
been  placed  on  a  new  basis.  A  new 
system  of  handling  business  affairs, 
starting  from  a  new  angle — in  other 
words,  wiping  the  old  slate  clean  and 
starting  afresh  seems  to  be  the  attitude 
of  Vmsiness  men. 

■  One  of  the  strong  undercurrents  of 
thought  seems  to  be  the  taking  stock 
of  one's  self,  ,«umming  up  and  weighing 
in  the  balance  to  find  out  when^  the 
shortcomings  may  be.  Not  so  many 
years  ago,  the  average  business  man 
refused  to  dissect  what  he  did  know 
al)Out  his  business  from  what  he  did  not 
and  might  know.  If  he  was  fairly  .'■uc- 
cessful,  he  was  .satisfied.  Now,  however, 
the  effort  to  increase  one's  efficiency,  to 
learn  nK)i"(^  about  not  onlv  his  own  but 


another  business,  is  being  made.  The 
successful  business  man  knows  that  he 
must  continue  to  strive,  for  it  is  in- 
dividual effort  that  leads  to  progress. 

The  boy  of  to-day  is  the  man  of 
to-morrow.  The  difficulty  is  in  making 
the  boy  who  in  but  a  few  short  years 
will  become  a  man  realize  the  value  of 
individual  effoi't.  Not  being  trained  to 
grasp  the  impoi'tance  of  the  pow(M' 
within  himself,  the  boy  soon  grows  to 
manhood,  and  in  dreaming  and  pleasure- 
seeking,  the  most  fruitfid  years  of  his 
life  are  mis-spent.  He  learns  through 
l)itter  experience  what  he  might  have 
learned  in  his  boyhood  had  this  highly 
important  feature  of  education  '  l)een 
included  in  his  school  coiu'sp. 

Unfortunately,  howevcM",  this  ti'aining 
i('(|uii'c(l  not  only  coiiccntration  in  uroups 
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of  boys,  but  concentration  in  the  course 
outlined.  It  cannot  bo  properly  presented 
in  the  classroom,  where  it  would  neces- 
sarily become  one  of  many  other  subjects 
taught,  and  where  only  a  limited  time 
could  be  devoted  to  any  one  subject. 
It  must  be  made  a  special  course,  where 
the  instruction  may  be  clearly  defined 
and  the  results  in  progress  noted. 

To  congregate  a  large  number  of  boys 
in  one  place  has  been  found  an  ideal 
way  to  imbue  this  training  of  boy 
betterment.  Of  necessity,' such  a  course 
nmst  be  taken  during  the  summer 
vacation  months,  while  the  boys  are 
not  engaged  in  school  activities.  Knowing 
the  stimulus  which  the  great  outdoors 
gives  to  any  healthy  pursuit,  what  could 
be  more  ideal  than  to  gather  together 
a  group  of  healthy  youngsters,  close  to 
nature,  and  there  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  a  higher  standard  of  in- 
dividual perfection  and  better  citizenship. 

At  Camp  Roosevelt,  the  great  outdoor 
national  playground  for  boys,  this  im- 
portant topic  of  boy-building  is  perfected. 
Camp  Roosevelt  is  an  ideal.  During 
the  past  three  years  boys  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  have  been 
represented  in  its  various  periods  of 
training.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  assume 
that  a  goodly  number  of  our  readers 
may  have  heard  of  its  achievements,  its 
purposes  and  aims. 

It  is  difficult  to  l)oil  down  the  diverse 
objects,  values  and  ideals  of  the  Camp 
Roosevelt  idea  into  an  expressive  brevity. 
The  scope  of  it  all  is  so  great  that  it 
rather  defies  immediate  definition;  but 
if  one  term  more  than  another  expresses 
the  whole  plan  of  Camp  Roosevelt, 
that  term  is  "Boy-Building." 

While  this  term  gives  at  least  a  general 
definition  of  the  underlying  purpose  of 
Camp  Roosevelt,  it  cannot  give  more 
than  an  intimation  of  the  methods 
employed  in  building  better  boys.  The 
ways  and  means  for  reaching  the  goal 
which  it  has  set  are  complicated.  A 
machine  has  been  built  up,  however, 
that  functions  smoothly  and  efficiently 
in  making  good  boys,  strong  boys  out 
of  weak  ones,  democratic  boys  out  of 
juvenile  snobs,  and  studious,  attentive 
boys" of  harum  scarum  scatterbrains. 

Every  day  at  camp  has  its  full  quota 
of  pleasure  and  diversion,  but  even  the 
energetic    youth    does    not    find    time 


hanging  dull  and  heavy  on  his  hands. 
There  is  always  something  in  progress 
to  engage  the  energy  of  the  boy.  If 
studies  are  not  keeping  him  busy,  there 
is  the  drill  or  hike.  There  are  sw'imming 
classes,  athletics  of  various  kinds,  band 
concerts,  moving  picture  shows,  pro- 
gi'ams  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut,  special 
drills,  reviews  and  parades.  All  day 
long  there  is  something  to  demand  the 
interested  attention  of  everv  boy,  giving 
very  little  time  for  idle  opportunity  of 
mischief.  Nightfall,  and  shortly  after- 
ward, the  welcome  notes  of  "tattoo" 
find  the  boys  pleasantly  fatigued  and 
ready  for  the  sound  and  dreamless  sleep 
that  can  come  only  to  the  tired,  healthy 
boy. 

At  the  head  of  this  institution,  and 
constantly  directing  its  activities,  is 
Major  F.  L.  Beals,  U.  S.  A.,  the  com- 
manding officer  and  founder  of  the 
camp.  This  man  is  himself  a  boy  lover 
and  a  boy  builder.  He  understands 
boys,  being  a  boy  himself  at  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  manifold  duties  which 
engross  his  time  and  thought.  It  was 
Major  Beals  who  conceived  of  the 
Camp  Roosevelt  idea,  and  in  presenting 
it  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
so  impressed  the  members  with  its 
greatness  of  purpose  that  they  took 
immediate  hold  of  the  project  and  are 
lending  their  unqualified  support  to 
the  movement.  The  U.  S.  War  De- 
partment gives  ample  support  in  the 
way  of  the  use  of  such  equipment  as 
tents,  cots,  etc.  The  Camp  Roosevelt 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Angus  S. 
Hibbard  is  Chairman,  assumes  all  over- 
head expense,  the  boy  paying  but  for  his 
bed  and  lioard. 

During  the  winter  months.  Major 
Beals  occupies  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and 
Super\dsor  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
Chicago  public  high  schools.  His  offices 
are  at  the  Board  of  Education,  460  S. 
State  Street,  which  is  also  the  head- 
quarters for  Camp  Roosevelt.  De- 
scriptive literature  and  detailed  informa- 
tion ma\  be  secured  from  the 
headcjuarters  at  all  times. 

Thinking  fathers  and  mothers  of  grow- 
ing sons  would  do  well  to  interest  them- 
selves in  this  movement  for  boy  better- 
ment, and  support  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  Camp  Roosevelt  Plan. 
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ZONING  VERSUS   PRIVATE  RESTRICTIONS 

By  Edward   M.   Bassett,   Baltimore. 


\ 


Sometimes  private  restrictions  do  not 
]:)rotect.  A  remarkable  instance  occurrcMl 
in  Brooklyn  recently.  About  twenty-fiA'c 
years  ago  a  developer  owned  both  sides 
of  a  promising;  Flatbush  street  for  three 
blocks.  It  was  then  sparsely  settled 
but  in  the  line  of  good  development. 
He  printed  circulars  containing  maps 
and  descri])ed  the  property  as  highly 
lestricted  for  one-family  detached  houses. 
Home  builders  took  deeds  from  him, 
containing  restrictions  against  every- 
thing but  high-clnss  one-family  detached 
homes  and  built  according  to  the  re- 
strictions, considering  that  the}^  were 
well  protected.  The  corner  lots,  however, 
were  held  at  a  higher  price  and  did  not 
sell  so  readily.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  neighborhood  being  Avell  built  up 
with  private  homes,  the  corner  lots 
became  highly  eligible  for  apartments, 
and  the  developer  conveyed  them  without 
restrictions.  The  home  builders  had 
made  a  mistake  not  to  require  the 
developer  to  put  similar  restrictions 
on  his  unsold  land,  but  like  many 
others  they  had  assumed  that  the  entire 
locality  would  be  restricted.  Apartment 
houses  went  up  rapidly  on  the  corners 
entirely  altering  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood.  All  the  home  owners 
were  injured.  One  of  them,  the  widow 
of  the  original  builder,  moved  her  house 
away  just  in  time  to  escape  having  its 
removal  blocked  by  new  apartuK^nt 
houses.  She  then  had  a  vacant  plot 
100x100  restricted,  however,  to  a  one- 
family  detached  house.  On  the  ground 
that  the  character  of  the  neighborhood 
had  changed,  she  appealed  to  the  couits 
for  a  decree  removing  the  restrictions 
and  placing  her  land  on  an  eciuality 
with  the  two  adjoining  corners  covered 
by  apartment  houses.  A  party  interested 
in  one  of  the  apartment  houses  resisted 
her  application  on  the  ground  that  tin; 
oiiginal  developer  had  imposed  one- 
family  detached  house  restrictions  on 
her  land  in  order  that  future  apartment 
houses  on  the  corners  might  have  an 
abundance  (jf  light  and  air.  The  court 
of  first  resort  agreed  with  this  objector 
and  was  sustain(Ml  by  the  Appellate 
Court. 


In  that  case  the  restrictions  were 
perpetual.  If  they  had  been  for  twentv 
or  twenty-five  years,  the  owners  of  sonie 
of  the  corners  would  have  postponed 
building  until  the  restrictions  expired 
when  they  would  have  put  up  apart- 
ment houses.  Frequently  when  re- 
strictions are  about  to  expire  home- 
owners will  allow  their  houses  to  run 
down  in  order  to  sell  their  land  for 
apartments  afterwards.  Private  re- 
strictions were  never  used  to  any  great 
extent  to  prevent  factories  in  business 
districts  or  tenement  houses  in  block- 
house districts.  As  a  rule  their  usefulness 
was  confined  to  private  residential 
development  and  their  effect  was  tem- 
porary only. 

Since  New  York  adopted  the  zoning 
resolution  property  owners  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  private  restrictions  so  much 
as  before.  The  zoning  is  both  more 
permanent  and  more  elastic.  It  covers 
the  entire  city  and  protects  against 
height,  bulk  and  use.  It  stabilizes 
everywhere  and  prevents  improper  ex- 
ploitation of  built-up  localities.  Private 
restrictions  are  contracts  and  can  only 
be  altered  by  the  parties  or  by  the 
courts.  The  protection  of  zoning,  how- 
ever, being  based  on  the  police  power 
can  be  easily  changed  in  proper  cases 
by  the  city  itself.  Where,  however, 
owners  of  20  per  cent  of  the  frojitage 
affected  protest  against  the  change  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  city  legislature 
is  required.  This  makes  an  assurance 
of   permanence. 

The  zoning  plan  has  helped  to  prevent 
blighted  districts  in  New  York  during 
tlie  last  five  3'ears. 

Zoning  and  private  restrictions  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  Both  may 
exist  hand  in  hand.  Prudent  developers 
will  still  use  private  restrictions  to 
supplement  the  zoning  regulations. 


IS  A  CITY  A  STATE  INSTITUTION? 

A  philanthropist  made  a  Ixniuest  to  a 
city  for  a  pleasure  pier  and  died  within 
thirty  days  thereafter.  The  city  at- 
tempted by  suit  to  have  the  fund  set 
aside  to  it   under  the  will.     It   was  im- 
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mediately    claimed    by    the    opponents 
that    the   bequest   was   invalid,    because 
it  was  for  a  charitable  purpose  and  was 
made  within  thirty  days  prior  to  testator's 
death    within    Civ.    Code    Cal.     §1313. 
The  objection  was  met  by  the  contention 
that    an    amendment    to    such    section 
excepted    from    its    provisions    bequests 
and  devises  to  the  state  or  to  any  state 
institution,  or  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
the  state  or  any  state  institution.     Did 
this   exception   cover   a   bequest   to   the 
use  of  a  city?    In  other  words  is  a  city 
a  state  institution  within  the  meaning 
of  the  exception?     State  institution  has 
been  defined  in  Words   and    Phrases  as 
"institutions    belonging    to    and    owned 
by   the   state,    and   not    such    as   might 
belong    to    particular    municipalities    or 
counties,   though   established   under   the 
legislative  authority  of  the  state."    The 
court,  in  Re   Houk's   Estate,    200    Pac. 
Rep.,  417,     after    quoting     the     above 
definition,  immediately  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  a  city  is  not  a  state  institu- 
tion.    'Tt  is  true,"  it  concludes,   "that 
cities  and  counties  are  agencies  of  the 
state,  and  for  certain  purposes  branches 
of  the  state  government,  and  are  state 
institutions    in    the    general    sense    that 
they   are   organized   by   state   authorit^' 
and  for  state  purposes.     But  it  would 
require  an  unjustifiable  exercise  of  con- 
struction by  implication  to  extend  such 
amendment  to  cover  a  bequest  to  the  use 
of  a  municipality  of  the  state  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  purely  municipal  improvement." 
—From  the  WestPul)lishingCo.'s  Docket. 

COMMISSION  MANAGER  PLAN 

TJie  eomniission-nianager  plan  is  not  a 
cure-all.  It  is  capable  of  going  in  the 
wrong  direction  like  any  other  human 
organization.  A  city  charter  is  like  an 
automobile — nothing  mechanical  can  he 
devised  that  will  keep  the  owner  from 
driving  it  up  the  M-rong  fork  of  the  road. 
The  makers  must  strive  to  make  the  ear 
infallibly  obedient  to  the  steering-wheel 
and  completely  under  the  drivei^'s  con- 
trol. The  city-manager  automoliile  is  of 
all  kinds  the  one  that  is  least  able  to  defy 
pul)lie  sentiment  or  escape  popular  con- 
trol. It  is  the  best  make  and  the  easiest 
for  the  general  pul)lic  to  drive  witliout 
the  help  of  i)olitical  chauffeurs.— .Y«^(V;;(- 
al  MumcipaJ  lUvu  w. 


Study  Law 

Win  for  Yourself  a  Real  Career! 

Would  you  be  independent,  command  a  sub- 
stantial income  and  an  opportunity  for  public 
service  that  will  make  you  an  intiuential  figure 
in  your  own  community? 

The  one  profession  above  all  others  that  brines 
•cO  those  who  make  good  not  merely  wealth  but 
also  prominence  and  public  leadership,  is— LAW 
buccesslul  law-trained  men  — both  in  business  and 

M  l^n  nm'^J'"'^"^''";;'"'''/"'^^^;  ^^arnin?  from  $10,000 
to  toO.OOO  a  year.  For  the  adlesi  minds  in  this  great 
profession,  there  is  practically  no  income-limit. 

Train  at  Home 
by  the  Problem  Method 

.  Start  today  toward  this  wonderful  goal  Ri^ht 
M  r.°"5  ""^^  ''°'°'^''  .""<^"  tlie  LaSalle  Problem 
rif^  .  ;,-'°"  ""??  study  the  same  cases  you  would 
read  at  the  resident  universities,  master  the  funda- 

^m'!n  i/'""f^'P''^?  ^'^^  f°/"^  ^^'  s°™^^  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  in  the  profession. 

LaSalle  text-books,  "lesson  talks,"  lectures 
quizzes  and  examinations  have  been  prepared  bv 
leading  members  of  the  American  bar-prominent 
practitioners,  judges,  law  professors  in  the  great 
universities.  You  graduate  with  the  degree  of 
i^L.  ti.— prepared  for  independent  practice  or  for 
^^[pPonsible  position  with  one  of  the  big  corpo- 

Send  today  for  definite  information  regarding 
he  unusual  opportunities  in  law,  together  with 
letters  showing  just  how  scores  of  LaSalle-trained 
men  are  cashing  in  on  home-study  training.  With 
this  data  we  will  send  you  particulars  of  our 
cpnveiuent-paytnent  plan;  also  your  free  copy  of 
1  en  \  ears  Promotion  in  One."  Mail  the  coupon. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  LR.518  Chicago.  Illinois 

Fiease  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  reeardinff 
the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with  an  X  below 
Also  acopy  of  your  book,"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One  '' 

D  LAW,  Degree  of  LL.  B. 

LaSalle  is  the  largest  business  training  institution  in 
the  world.  It  offers  training  for  every  important  business 
need.  If  moreinterestedin  any  of  thesecourses,  check  here; 
DBusiness  Management    DBanking  and  Finance 

5?'^«^'',^*"'°"°*''°''^         DModern  Foremanship 
D  Traffic  Management-         and  Production  Methods 
Foreign  and  Domestic      np»,o„„„..i  »    j  17        1 

nCommercial  Law  U Expert  Bookkeeping 

D  Industrial  Management  ^3  Business  English 

Efficiency  nCommercial  Spanish 

DModern  Business Corre-  □  Effective  Speaking 

spondence  and  Practice  DC.  P.  A,  Coaching 

Name 

Present  Position 

Address 
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FROM  POWER  PLANT  TO  POOL 


From   "The  American  City' 


Palo  Alto.  Calif. — The  municipal 
sAvimming  pool  at  Palo  Alto  is  operated 
as  a  by-product  of  the  city's  power-plant. 
It  is  so  popular  that  its  discontinuation 
would  be  considered  a  calamity  by  the 
younger  generation.  It  is  strictly  an 
open-air  pool  and  is  maintained  during 
the  whole  year.  There  is  no  charge  for 
admission,  and  on  hot  days  as  many  as 
500  persons  have  made  use  of  it. 

Electrical  energy  is  generated  in  the 
Palo  Alto  plant  by  Diesel  engines.  These 
machines  are  water-cooled,  and  at  first 
the  water  was  passed  over  a  cooler  on 
tlie  roof  of  the  plant  and  used  over  again. 
This  did  not  prove  successful,  and  the 
hot  water  was  turned  back  into  the 
mains  from  which  it  first  came.  Tliis 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  domestic 
supply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  objec- 
tionable, and  had  to  be  discontinued. 
The  idea  of  running  the  water  into  a 
wading  pool  for  children  then  came  to 
mind,  and  from  this  has  grown  the  pres- 
ent municipal  swimming  pool. 

The  pool  is  circular  in  shape  with  a 
conical  bottom,  and  is  con.structed  of 
cement  with  a  row  of  red  brick  around 
the  top.  The  diameter  is  100  feet,  and 
the  depth  is  2  feet  at  the  edge  and  5  feet 


in  the  center,  giving  a  capacity  of  a  lit- 
tle over  176,000  gallons.  These  dimen- 
sions make  it  comparatively  safe  for  chil- 
dren, and  no  guard  has  been  necessary. 
The  water  enters  at  the  center  of  the 
bottom  and  runs  off  at  five  skinniiing 
basins  placed  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
circumference. 

The  amount  of  water  used  for  cooling 
the  Diesel  engines  averages  approximate- 
ly 130,000  gallons  per  24  hours.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  leaving  the  en- 
gines is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  tem- 
perature of  80  degrees  F.  in  the  j)ool. 
With  130,000  gallons  of  fresh  water  en- 
tering every  24  hours,  the  water  in  the 
pool  is  completely  renewed  each  32  or  33 
hours. 

To  render  the  pool  as  safe  as  jiossible, 
from  a  health  standpoint,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  algae,  the  water  is 
treated  with  chlorine  gas  and  copper  sul- 
phate, about  1.3  parts  per  million  of 
each.  The  heavy  dosage  has  been  found 
necessary  to  control  the  growth  of  algae, 
neither  treatment  alone  being  effective. 
In  addition,  the  pool  is  emptied  and 
scrubbed  with  unslacked  lime  once  each 
Aveek. 

LOnS  OLSEX. 
Health  Officer. 
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EDWARD  GLASS 

CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 
SPECIALIZES    ON 

Industrial,    Institutional    and    Civic 

Architecture 

HEARST  BLDG.,   SAN  FHANCISCO 

Member   State   Board  of   Architecture 
Member   City  Planning  Commission  of  the  Civic 
League  of  Improvement  Clubs,   San  Francisco 
Member   Glass  &  Butner,    Architects 

A.   MERRILL  BOWSER 
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REDDING  NETTED  $2,107.13  ON  LIGHT  PLANT  FOR  FIRST 

TWENTY  DAYS 

The  City  of  Redding-  recently  took  over  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany's electrical  distribution  system  in  that  cit}'  and  in  response  to  onr  inquiry 
as  to  the  success  of  the  system  under  municipal  ownership,  we  received  the 
following  letter  from  City  Manager  E.  A.  Rolison,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

February  20,  1922.  and  this  item  was  estimated  at  $1,300.00  in 

League  of  California  IMunicipalities,  the  report  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 

Pacific  Building,  only  $1,180.00. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  ^y^  3j,g  j^,gj.  j^^^^.  preparing  a  Financial  Re- 

bentlemen.        .  port  for  the  month  of  .January,  during  which 

.    ^"^  m  receipt  of  your  letter  under  date  time  our  gross  sales   amounted  to  the  sum 

of    Feb.    18th    requesting    Financial    Report  of  $5,385.74  and  our  cost  of  power  amounted 

showing  profits  made  by  our  Municipal  Elec-  to   $1,771.28;    leaving  a  balance  of  $3,fil4.4(^ 

trical    Distributing   System    since    the    same  from    which    we    must    deduct    our    cost    of 

was  acquired  by  the  City  on  Dec.  6th,  1821.  maintenance   and   operation,   which   has   not 

Our  first  report  covers  a  twenty-day  period  yet  been  computed.     However,  it  is  safe  to 

extending   from   Dec.    6th   to   Dec.    27th   and  s^v  that  the  net  profits  for  this  period  will 

amons    many   other   details,    shows    the    fol-  b^  considerably  in  excess  of  $2,000.00. 
lowing: 

Revenues '^'^^    above    figures    were    taken    from    a 


Cross  Sales  $4,138.14 


Financial   Statement   prepared  by   ^Ir.   Win- 


Fxpenditures— '  ^^ed    Wright,    Expert   Accountant,    who    was 

"interest  &  Depreciation  $    401  38  employed  by  the  City  to  do  this  work.     Mr. 

Maintenance  and  Opera-  Wright  has  done  practically  all  of  the  City 

tion  449  63  ^^^    County    work    in    his    line    in   northern 

Power  Purchased 1  180  00  California  for  many  years  past  and  his  repu- 

"  tation    as    an   expert   accountant   cannot    be 

Total  Expenditures   2,031.01  Questioned. 

. Trusting  that  the  above  information  may 

Net  Profits  for  20-Day  Period..     $2,107.13  be  of  some  use  to  you  and  assuring  you  that 

1  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  complete  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  keep  you  in- 

report  which  you  will  note  differs   slightly  formed  as  to  our  progress,  I  am, 
from  the  above  synopsis  due  to  the  fact  that  Very  truly  yours, 

at    the   time   this   report  was   prepared   the  E.  A.  ROLISON, 

City  had  not  been  rendered  a  bill  for  power  City  Manager. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  REDDING 

For  Twenty  Days'  Operations,  to  December  27th,    1921 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  Hand  $      20.00 

Cash  in  Treasury  2,996.33  $  3,016.3 


REVENUES: 

Sale  of  Lights $3,037.47 

Sale  of  Power  963.72 

City  Lights  134.99 

City  Power 1.96         $  4,138.14 

Less  Amounts  Collected — 

Lights   $2,920.86 

Power  963.72 

City   Lights 134.99 

City   Power   1.96  4,021.53 

Amount   uncollected   on   Lights 116.61 

Distributing  Plant,  Cost  57,356.18 
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Additions  and  Betterments — 

Labor    $    101.67 

:^raterial    04.97  196.64 


Gross    Cost    .i;57,552.82 

Less  Reclaimed  Material  $      46.18 

Less  Depreciation  125.00  171.18 


Net    Cost    $57,381.64 

Property  Accounts — 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  $  205.35 

Buildings  and  Additions 103.41 

Autos  and  Equipment 197.40 

OlTice  Supplies   on  Hand 255.24 

Stock  Room  Supplies  on  Hand 77.74                839.14 


Gross  Cost  of  Plant  and  Equipment 58,220.78 


Office  Expense — 

Salaries  $107.75 

Supplies    30.00  137.75 


Power  Estimated  from  Dec.  6  to  Dec.  27,  1921  1,300.00 

Gross  Amount  of  Overhead,  Fixed  Charges,  etc 2.151.01 


Total   Amount   of   Assets $61,353.72 

LIABILITIES 

Consumers'  Deposits 3        20.00 

Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds  : $    266.66 

Accrued  Interest  on  Loans ■ 9-72  276.38 


Loans,  Certificates  for  Advances $5,000.00 

Less  Credits  applied - 279.41  4,720.59 

Bonded  Indebtedness  - 40,000.00 

General  Fund.  City  of  Redding - 10,000.00 

T'npaid  Claims  41.62 

p]stimated  Power  Bill  from  Dec.  6th  to  Dec.  27th,  1921,  Unpaid 1,300.00 

Premiums  and  Interest  on  Bonds - 3,008.00 

REVENUE  ACCOUNTS: 

Sale  of  Power  and  Light $4,138.14 

Less  Expenses — 

OVERHEADS: 

Interest  on  Loans $     9.72 

Interest  on  Bonds  266.66         $    276.38 

Depreciation  of  Plant 125.00 

]\raintenance  and  Operation — 

Labor  $285.58 

^liscellaneous    24.30  311.68 


Net  Profits  1,987.13 


Total  Amount  of  Liabilities $61,353.72 

Xote: — The  above  report  was  compiled  from  the  books,  records  and  accounts  of  the 
City,  as  per  my  audit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WINFRED  WRIGHT, 

Expert. 
Approved: 

E.  A.  ROLISON, 

City  Manager. 
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IMPROVING  THE  PAVEMENT 
ALONG  RAILWAY  TRACKS. 

(By  C.  S.  Lee,  Highways  Information 

Service,    919    National    Association 
Bldg.,  New  York  City.) 

Engineers  have  used  various  methods 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  successful  type 
of  construction  for  paving  along  railway 
tracks.  They  have  been  confronted 
with  this  problem  of  devising  the  most 
durable  and  economical  pavement,  one 
that  will  have  resilient  qualities  capable 
of  [absorbing  the  vibration  caused  by 
passing  cars,  and  which  will  prevent 
water  percolating  through  to  the  base 
of  the  tracks,  thereby  weakening  the 
foundation. 

The  paving  along  the  railway  tracks 
of  Dalton  avenue,  between  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Vernon  avenues  in  Los  Angeles, 
is  an  experience  of  many  years  and  is 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  en- 
gineers as  a  worthy  example  of  the 
inherent  qualities  of  asphaltic  concrete 
pavements  for  this  type  of  construction. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed is  as  follows: 

L^pon  the  soil,  which  is  a  heavy  "black 
adobe"  was  placed  crushed  rock  having 
a  thickness  of  six  inches  after  rolling. 
The  ties  were  laid  on  this  base,  then  a 
layer  of  crushed  rock  was  placed  around 
the  ties,  and  well  tamped  to  a  thickness 
of  nine  inches.  The  surface  consists  of  a 
four-inch  asphaltic  concrete  pavement, 
Warien  type. 

This  work  was  completed  in  1915,  and 
to  date  the  maintenance  has  been 
nothing,  the  pavement  being  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  pavement  extending  to  the  curb 
was  also  laid  in  1915,  and  consists  of  a 
three-inch  asphaltic  concrete  base  with 
a  IJ/^-inch  asphaltic  concrete  wearing 
surface,  Warren  type.  It,  too,  is  in  very 
good  condition  to-day. 


FIRE  CALL  BY  WIRELESS. 

Superintendent  of  the  Dallas,  Texas, 
Fire  Department  has  his  car  fitted  with 
wireless  apparatus  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  messages.  Recently  while 
en  route,  two  miles  from  the  fire  station, 
he  received  a  fire  call — this  is  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  an  actual  fire  call 
bv  wireless. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United   States   Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA   FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 
1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.   CAL. 

812  Seaboard  Bldg. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


F  AIRCHILD  -  GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby  insuring  you  the 
LOWEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced   staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Bnilding,    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES.  Manager 
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WHAT  OUR   PACIFIC  COAST  CITIES  ARE 
DOING. 

Yreka.  The  Board  of  Trustees  discusses 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  municipal  swim- 
ming tank  on  the  city  park  property  north 
of  the  city  hall. 

Corcoran.  The  water  system  of  this  city 
is  to  be  improved.  Some  400  feet  of  eight- 
inch  mains,  and  2100  feet  of  six-inch  mains 
are  to  be  laid. 

Redwood  City.  This  city  has  purchased  a 
new  Seagrave  pumping  engine  for  the  fire 
department.  The  price  was  $13,000.  In  April 
the  electors  will  vote  on  the  question  of  pur- 
chasing the  plant  of  the  Redwood  City 
Water  Co.  The  price  asked  for  plant  is 
$30,000. 

Santa  Rosa.  This  city  has  recently  passed 
a  meat  inspection  ordinance  to  go  into  oper- 
ation March  1st.  It  provides  that  no  meat 
be  offered  or  displayed  for  sale  for  human 
consumption  in  Santa  Rosa  unless  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  federal,  State  or  municipal  in- 
spectors. 

A  movement  is  under  way  for  a  new  char- 
ter. The  City  Manager  plan  of  government 
is  favored.  On  February  3rd  the  City  Coun- 
cil passed  an  ordinance  calling  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  board  of  freeholders  to  prepare  for 
a  new  charter. 


MENDOCINO  ROAD  CONTRACT 
AWARDED 


Monterey  County  Work  Let  for  $23,500 


Saeramento,  Feb.  14. — C  o  n  n  o  r  s  & 
Hansen  of  Santa  Rosa  were  declared 
the  low  bidders  for  work  on  17.31  miles 
of  hio'hway  between  Forsythe  Creek 
and  Outlet  Creek  in  IMendoeino  connty. 
when  l)ids  were  opened  today  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
The  firm  bid  $275,-J:82.5()  on  reinforced 
concrete  construction  and  $274,994  on 
bituminized  asphalt  macadam. 

Rhodes  &  Price  of  Hilt,  Cal..  were 
lowest  l)idders  on  the  improvement  of 
16.67  miles  of  State  highway  between 
San  Felipe  and  the  easterly  boundary 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  their  offer  being- 
$195,890.70  for  metal  pipe  and  $203^- 
466.50  for  reinforced  concrete  pipe. 

Grant  Smith  &  Co.  were  lowest  on 
construction  work  between  King  City 
and  the  south  side  of  Salinas  river  in 
iMonterey  county,  with  a  bid  of  $23,500 


^Ir.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary  of  

the  League,  has  within  the  past  month  deliv- 
ered a  number  of  addresses  throughout  the  nnxraT-DTTnTTn-Kr  TtJ  PT  t?tmm 
State  on  the  subject  of  new  charters  and  the  CONSTRUCTION  IN    CrLJliJNJN 
city  manager  form  of  government.  Mr.  Locke  COUNTY 
spoke   at    Eureka,    Sebastopol,    Santa   Rosa.          ^,       ^,   ,.„        •      tt-   i  r^  ■     • 
and  Tulare                                                                 The  California   Highway  Commission 

has  allotted  the  sum  of  $1*50,000  for  tlie 

improvement  of  a  road  east  from  Wil- 

DUES  RECEIVED  SINCE  JAN.  1,  1922.         lo^^^  to  Glenn.     This  allotment  is  based 

on  an  agreement  with  the  Supervisors  of 

BannlJ'g ;;:::::::;::::::;:;:::::;:;::::::   foil  cuenn  county  to  appropriate  $50,000 

Elsinore  10.00  towards  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 

Fowler 20.00  the  bridge  over  Stony  Creek  on  the  Or- 

Red  Bluff  30.00  land-Chico  road.     The  contemplated  im- 

San  .luan  10.00  provement  between  Willows  and   Glenn 

Sisson   10.00  ;  .      i-  ii      aith  /^        -ii     i    <-        i 

Woodland  30.00  ^^^  «  P^^"^  <>^  the  \\  illows-Oroville  lateral. 

which  was  made  a  State  road  l)y  legis- 

Total $150.00  lative  action. 

FIRE    HOSE        I 

(       The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.      1 

f  34    FREMONT    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL.  | 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

Boundaries.     An  amendatory  erdiiiance  changing  the  boundaries  of  the  sui)er- 

visorial  districts  of  tlie  County  of  Napa.    Napa  County,  No.  116. 
Bonds.    An  ordiuance  i)roviding  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  bouds  of  the  City 

of  Ely  in  the  sura  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  permanent  improvements 

and  for  general  corporate  purposes,  and  providing  for  and  levying  a  tax 

for  the  redemption  thereof.    Ely,  Nevada,  No.  107. 
Curb  Lines  and  Grade.   An  ordinauce  establishing  a  Plan,  Line,  and  Grade  for 

cement  walks  and  curbs.     Souoma,  No.  151. 
Curb  Lines.    An  ordinance  establishing  ceuter  lines,  curb  lines,   urades,   etc. 

Santa  Cruz,  No.  1264. 
Civil  Service.    An  ordinance  establishiug  a  bureau  of  civil  service ;  providing 

for  the  appointment  of  the  civil  service  commission ;  providing  for  a  persou- 

nel   director   thereof,    and    establishing   the    conditions   under   which    said 

bureau  shall  operate.     Berkeley. 
Dog  Licenses.    An   ordinance  providing  for  dos:  liceuses   for  the  vear   1022. 

Susanville,  No.  122. 
Election.    An  ordinance  calling  and  providing  for  a  special  election  for  tlu^  \n\Y- 

pose  of  excluding  territory.    Orland,  No.  71. 
Election.    An  ordinance  providing  for  the  general  election.     Santa  Rosa.  No. 

361. 
Election  Precincts.  An  ordinance  dividing  the  Town  of  Redwood  City  into  elec- 
tion  ■[)recincts    and   establishinsr   the   boundaries   thereof.     RedAvood    Citv, 

No.  223. 
Freeholders.    An  ordinance  calling  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Freeholders 

to  prepare  and  frame  a  new  charter.    Santa  Rosa,  No.  363. 
House  Drainage  and  Sewers.  An  amendatory  ordinance  relating  to  house  drains 

and  sewers.    Eureka,  No.  860. 


•..»..«..*.. 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1920 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST    BRANCHES   AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE,    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
701    East  Third  Street 

•..•..•^•..•..•..•..•..•»«..«»«..C..«»«..«..«..«..«„0„«»«..«..«..9..^,.9,,^„.,...,...«^ 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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Licenses.  An  aineiul.itory  ordinance  reu-nlatinu'  l)usint'ss  and  i)i-()1"essional  li- 
ctiises.     ^lontebello.  No.  52. 

Licenses.  An  amendatory  ordinance  re^nlatiiiK  linsine.ss  and  pi'ofessional  li- 
censes.   Ciridley.  No.  74. 

Licenses.  An  ordinance  jjrovidinji'  for  the  futnre  issnance  of  licenses  or  permits 
to  tlie  licensee  Avhose  license  has  been  cancelled  and  makinj<  this  ordinance 
an  emergency  measure  to  take  effect  immediately.    Sacramento,  No.  51. 

Meat  Inspection.  An  ordinance  jirovidinti-  for  the  inspection  of  meats  and  meat 
jirodncts.     Santa  Kosa.  No.  3()4. 

Names.  An  ordinance  chanuinu'  the  names  of  certain  streets  and  avenues.  Eed- 
AV(>(,d  City,  No.  222. 

Pool  Rcoms.  An  ordinance  providing  for  the  granting'  and  revocation  of  jier- 
mission  to  conduct  public  pool  or  billiard  rooms.     Oakdale.  No.  138. 

Prohibition  Enforcement,  An  ordinance  prohibitinii'  the  sale,  manufacture. 
ti-ans]tortation  or  unlawful  possession  of  intoxicating-  licpiors.   Taft,  No.  137. 

Port  Regulations.  An  ordinance  of  tlie  City  of  Newport  Beach  preseribin<i'  reg- 
ulations for  tlie  government  of  jiersons  in  charge  and  control  of  vessels  in 
Newi)()rt  Harbor,  and  prohibiting  certain  acts  therein  and  creating  a  pen- 
alty for  all  violations  thereof.    Newport  Beach,  No.  180. 

Soft  Drink  Parlors.  An  ordinance  regulating  soft  drink  parlors.  ])rovidinu'  for 
the  issuance  of  licenses  and  permits  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  violation. 
Petaluma,  No.  210  (Charter  Series.) 

Sidewalks.  An  ordinance  repealing  ordinance  No.  29  and  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  sidewallvs,  curbs  and  gutters.    Oakdale,  No.  136. 

Transportation.  An  ordinance  prohibiting  transportation  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty for  compensation  over  certain  public  highways  of  the  county  of  Contra 
Co.sta.   Contra  Costa  County,  No.  162. 

Weight  of  Loads.  An  ordinance  governing  traffic  and  relating  to  weights  of 
loads  of  veliicles  passing  over  paved  streets.     San  Bruno.  No.  61. 
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PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY  use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  I"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS   for   all   purposes. 

Designed,   Fabricated.   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS  will  give  service  heretofore 
unknown,  as  WEISTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting. 
non-corrosive    Quality.        You   will  hnd   nothing  but   "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State   Highways. 


{  Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFIELD  FRESNO 


'■•-•-•.••■•••••■.•■.•■■•..•..•..•_•-•-•-•..•.. 
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Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^^•••••^-^•••••••••■••-•^••■•.■•.■•-•^•■■•.■••••■••*>«««<  >••••»•»•>••••••••••••••>•»•>>•>••»•»•>••>•  •»*»«»»»«»*»«»«»«><«»«»«-<«>**»^ 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 
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Vancouver,  Washington.   13th  Street  looking  west.  This  pavement  was  constructed  in  1913  and  consists  of  a  3- 
inch  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  a  2-inch  asphaltic  concrete  surface.  Nothing  spent  for  maintenance. 

Photographed  April,  1921. 


Reasonable  in  Construction 

Low  in  Maintenance 


''Asphalt 

for 

Durability" 


Not  initial  cost  alone,  but  cost  of  upkeep  must  be  consid- 
ered in  carrying  out  1922  road-building  programs.  A  type  of 
pavement,  having  reasonable  first  cost  and  a  record  of  uni- 
versally successful  service  with  negligible  maintenance  cost, 
meets  today's  pavement  requirements. 

Asphaltic  concrete  pavements  give  successful  service,  and 
are  reasonable  in  first  cost.  Many  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments, laid  ten  years  or  more  ago,  have  cost  nothing  for 
maintenance  and  are  still  in  excellent  condition. 
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THE  ALAMEDA  CITY  HEALTH  CENTER 

ITS  HISTORY   AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 


By  DR.  A.  HIERONYMUS 

Health  Officer  of  Alameda 


Address  Delivered   Before   the   Recent  Convention  at  Santa  Monica 


While  undoubtedly  the  question  of 
the  greatest  interest  before  this  con- 
vention is  the  matter  of  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  power,  and  that  is  a 
most  important  matter  in  this  state  now, 
yet  perhaps  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  the  very  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  power  for  this  nation, 
and  for  this  state  as  well  as  for  our 
municipalities,  is  manpower.  If  you 
haven't  good,  healthy  men  and  women, 
your  streets  and  your  sewerage  plants 
and  your  garbage  disposal  plants  and 
your  lights  and  all  of  that  amount  to 
but  very  little.  You  must  have  healthy 
men  and  women  and  sound  minds  and 
bodies  before  you  can  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

The  other  day  I  went  up  witH  the 
crowd  to  the  wonderful  power  plant  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  it  there 
struck  me  that  healthy  men,  men  with 
healthy  bodies,  were  running  that  thing. 
And  it  emphasized  the  thought  in  my 
mind  that  we  have  got  to  do  .soniething 
in  thi.s  country  and  in  this  state  to  in- 


crease the  health  and  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  our  people  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  great  work  before  us.  So,  while 
the  absorbing  subject  of  this  convention 
is  hydro-electric  power,  I  believe  that 
manpower  stands  forth  over  and  above 
that. 

When  we  started  the  draft  back  in 
1917,  that  we  might  enter  into  the 
World  War,  everybody  in  this  country 
thought  we  had  a  great  nation  of  men 
and  women.  The  general  idea  was  that 
we  were  the  healthiest,  cleanest  people 
in  the  world.  And  we  had  an  awakening. 
I  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  finest 
districts  in  Oakland,  not  the  slums,  but  a 
section  of  the  city  where  were  to  be  found 
the  best  class  of  our  residents,  and  the 
best  apartment  house  districts.  The 
very  first  day  of  that  draft  we  had  to 
examine  over  thirteen  hundred  between 
the  age  of  twenty-one  and  thirty  to 
find  two  hundred  and  fourteen  physically 
fit  men.  They  wantetl  to  find  five 
hundred  absolutely  perfect  women  in 
New   York,   and   thev   had   to  examine 
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four  thousand  jiii'ls  to  find  those  five 
hundred  perfect  women. 

That  goes  to  sliow  that  there  is  some- 
thing Avrong  in  our  liealth  and  in  our 
educational  system,  because  we  are 
producing  inferior  men  and  women. 
I  said  that  in  examining  thirteen  hundred 
men  to  find  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
physically  fit  men,  our  examination 
was  a  very  casual  one — we  simply  fol- 
lowed the  regulations  of  the  government, 
looked  at  their  teeth,  their  eyes,  and  their 
faces — we  didn't  go  into  a  close  or 
microscopical  examination  at  all.  If  we 
had,  why,  Lord  knows  what  we  might 
have  found. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  why  I  am 
telling  you  all  of  this  before  we  realh' 
get  to  the  subject  of  health  centers. 
I  think  it  will  be  clear  to  you  in  a  minute. 
I  am  just  reminded  of  a  story  of  a  colored 
fellow,  Avhose  employer  said  to  him, 
"Why,  hello  Sam,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
you  have  so  much  trouble."  "Why," 
said  Sam,  "I  ain't  had  no  troubles, 
sah."  Said  the  employer,  "Wasn't 
that  your  father  that  was  killed  b^^  the 
train  this  morning?"  and  Sam  said, 
"Yes,  sah,  my  old  man,  de  train  hit 
him,  he  is  gone."  And  his  employer  said, 
"And  w^asn't  it  your  baby  that  died  of 
diphtheria  the  other  day?"  "Yes,  sah, 
my  poor  little  baby,  she  had  diphtheria 
— couldn't  do  anything  to  save  her.  She 
is  gone."  "And  wasn't  it  A^our  wife," 
said  his  employe]',  "that  went  insane  over 
the  death  of  this  little  one?"  "Yes,  she 
could  not  stand  the  strain.''  "]\Ian 
alive!"  said  his  employer,  "how  can  you 
say  you  haven't  any  trouble?"  "That 
ain't  my  trouble — that's  their  trouble," 
said  Sam. 

Health  matters  are  those  in  which  it  is 
hard  to  interest  the  people  that  are  in 
ordinary  health.  We  are  like  the  colored 
fellow.  Why  should  we  worry  a)>out  it? 
We  go  about  our  business  through  the 
day,  and  if  we  feel  strong  and  all  right, 


well  and  good.  But  we  are  our  brother's 
keepers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
got  to  take  care  of  the  inferior.  We 
have  got  to  take  care  of  the  people 
that  are  not  in  good  health,  of  the  people 
that  need  help  socially  and  need  help  in 
an  educational  way  and  in  every  way 
that  applies  to  health.  W^e  ore  our 
brother's  keepers,  and  we  have  got  to 
do  it.  And  the  best  way  to  do  it,  as  we 
believe  in  Alameda,  is  through  the 
health  center. 

Dur  friend  here  from  Los  Angeles  said 
yesterday  that  when  a  man  lives  for 
himself  he  didn't  amount  to  anything. 
And  the  community  that  lives  for  itself 
doesn't  amount  to  anj^thing  either. 
We  must  take  our  places  as  municipalities 
in  the  state  and  in  the  nation.  It  does 
no  good  for  one  town  to  try  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  people.  But  all  the 
cities  in  this  state  should  act  together 
to  do  it.  And  in  that  connection  I  have 
used  the  illustration  of  a  case  of  small- 
pox in  Modoc  County — that  it  concerned 
Los  Angeles  County.  It  does,  because 
we  are  a  state,  and  further  than  that 
we  are  a  nation,  and  we  have  got  to  get 
together  and  find  some  way  to  improve 
people,  and  each  of  us  should  add  his 
little  mite. 

In  line  with  that  we  have  for  j^ears 
been  going  at  it  the  wrong  way.  This 
state  spends  millions  for  insane  asylums, 
it  spends  millions  for  homes  for  the 
feeble-minded,  for  blind  asylums,  for 
juvenile  courts  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — homes  for  delinquent  girls.  I 
believe  the  proper  place  to  begin  is  at 
the  other  end,  and  to  prevent  those 
things  with  a  few  thousand  dollars 
rather  than  to  spend  a  million  to  take 
care  of  them  afterwards. 

I  venture  to  say  that  from  fifty  to 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  insanity 
in  this  state  is  preventable,  if  these 
people  had  known.  Ignorance  is  the 
great  trouble  with  the  world.    The  blind 
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asylums  need  not  be  so  full,  if  we  would 
but  realize  that  nearly  all  cases  of 
l:)lindness  in  this  state  or  in  this  country 
are  due  to  diseases  that  are  preventable, 
to  venereal  diseases.  Just  stop  it  before 
the  child  is  born,  and  then  he  won't  be 
blind  afterwards. 

There  is  certainly  logic  in  that.  Sup- 
pose you  had  a  very  dangerous  road 
upon  the  hillside  over  here  with  an 
awful  curve,  and  every  day  or  so  an 
automobile  went  over  there  and  killed 
people  or  injured  them,  and  that  you 
were  building  a  fine  hospital  down 
below,  comiected  with  which  were  a  lot 
of  doctors  and  an  ambulance  service. 
Would  not  somebody  say,  "Why  not 
build  a  wall  around  that  curve?"  That 
would  certainly  be  the  logical  thing. 
Just  apply  that  to  health.  Rather  than 
have  all  these  asylums  and  all  these 
detention  homes  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
that  Y^e  spend  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  on,  let  us  build  a  wall  around 
the  children,  let  us  commence  at  the 
other  end  and  see  if  we  can't  prevent 
the  great  majority  of  these  diseases. 
You  can  do  it — perhaps  not  in  a  year  or 
two  or  ten  years,  but  maybe  in  a  genera- 
tion or  so  we  will  have  something  to 
show  for  our  efforts  in  that  direction. 

That  IS  one  thought  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you,  that  manpower  is  the  power 
of  this  nation,  and  we  must  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  the  child  or  on 
the  expectant  mother  rather  than  mil- 
lions on  the  people  that  come  afterwards. 

How  this  should  be  done  is  the 
second  thing  I  want  to  })ring  to  your 
attention,  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
real  subject  of  my  talk.  In  Alameda 
we  have  the  same  problems  that  you 
have  in  any  of  your  towns.  Before  our 
health  center  was  established  tiiei'c 
was  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  need  of  such 
a  thing,  l)ut  the  real  establisiimcnt 
of  it  came  about  in  this  way:  A  certain 
number    of    people    believed    we    ought 


to  have  a  day  nui'sery — and  a  day 
nui'sery  is  a  place  where  a  woman  can 
take  her  children  to  be  kept  during  the 
day  while  she  goes  to  work  to  support 
herself  and  support  her  children.  Before 
establishing  this  day  nursery  we  took  a 
census  of  the  town.  Personally,  I  am 
opposed  to  a  day  nursery,  because 
anything  that  disrupts  the  home,  any- 
thing that  takes  the  child  away  from  the 
mother  or  separates  the  child  from  the 
mother  and  parents  is  bad  for  our 
society.  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with 
that.  When  a  woman  leaves  her  child 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  is 
gone  all  day  and  leaves  someone  to  take 
care  of  that  child  in  a  haphazard  way, 
coming  home  at  night  to  put  the  child 
to  bed  without  knowing  how  it  has 
been  fed — that,  I  believe,  is  bad.  So  we 
took  a  census  to  find  out  why  it  was 
necessary  in  Alameda  to  establish  a  day 
nursery,  and  we  found  out  this — and 
you  will  find  it  in  every  case — that  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances  where 
they  need  help,  where  a  woman  has  to 
leave  her  child  or  children  in  somebody's 
care,  that  somebody  is  sick.  Your 
social  problems,  a  large  percentage  of 
them,  when  you  have  to  give  grocery 
orders  when  you  had  to  give  county 
help  or  have  to  ai:)peal  to  some  society 
or  organization  to  get  money  to  hel]), 
when  they  can't  pay  their  gas  bills  and 
their  rent  bill,  if  you  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it  you  will  find  that  somebody  is 
sick,  and  it  is  usually  the  wage-earner 
who  is  sick.  So,  if  you  can  keep  people 
in  health,  you  have  solved  more  or 
less  of  your  social  problems. 

And  it  was  with  a  recognition  of  these 
facts  that  our  health  center  was  e.stab- 
lished.  It  was  in  May,  1920,  that  the 
movement  to  establish  th(»  day  nursery 
started,  and  upon  a  careful  examination 
of  the  homes  it  was  found  out  tluit  this 
day  nursery  was  necessary  becau.se  some- 
body was  sick.    We  then  began  to  apply 
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this  to  all  of  our  other  social  problems. 
And  we  decided  that  a  health  center,  a 
thing  that  would  incorporate  all  of  our 
sickness  and  all  of  our  social  service 
workers,  bring,  them  all  together  under 
one  building,  would,  in  a  way,  solve  our 
problem. 

The  purpose  of  our  health  center, 
and  I  will  have  to  read  that  because  it  is 
copied  from  the  constitution,  is  to  in- 
crease the  efficienc}^  of  public  health, 
relief,  and  welfare  work,  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  effort  (that  is  important) — 
maybe  in  some  cities  you  will  have  an 
association  of  charities,  you  will  have 
lodges  working,  you  will  have  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  so  that  a  fellow 
can  get  help  from  each  one  of  them  and 
make  a  fairly  good  salary.  But  you 
want  to  bring  those  all  under  one  head, 
and  have  a  clearing  house  for  it,  and  it  is  a 
great  economical  improvement.  So  the 
purpose  was  stated,  as  I  was  just  reading, 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  public 
health,  relief  and  welfare  work,  and  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort  by  con- 
solidation and  co-ordination  of  all  those 
different  things,  to  maintain  clinics  and 
furnish  medical  treatment  and  advice 
for  such  persons  as  are  unable  to  pay 
for  the  same,  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  and  to  educate  the  public 
in  preventive  medicine,  to  co-operate 
with  the  health  department  of  the  city, 
the  public  health  department  of  the 
county,  and  other  institutions  and 
agencies  in  the  neighborhood — bringing 
together  all  of  those  forces  under  one 
roof,  and,  if  possible,  under  one  head. 

So,  after  a  number  of  meetings,  Mr. 
Hewes  being  our  city  manager,  we  had  a 
called  meeting  of  the  interested  citizens 
and  after  a  number  of  such  meetings  at 
which  we  pointed  out  to  these  various 
agencies  the  advantage  of  consolidation, 
we    finally    formed    our    health    center. 

I  think  our  plan  of  procedure  was  a 
good  one.  First  of  all  we  called  together 
the  people  interested.      We   wanted   to 


make  it  as  democratic  and  far-reaching 
as  possible,  so  we  notified  every  lodge, 
every  church,  every  union,  every  social 
service  and  every  charitable  institution 
to  send  a  delegate  there  with  us.  There 
were  87  or  89  different  names  on  our  list, 
and  their  representatives  constitute  at 
the  present  time  our  Board  of  Trustees. 
So  if  the  MethodistChurch  wants  a  repre- 
sentative they  can  have  it,  likewise  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  the  Elks,  or  the 
Masons,  or  the  Carpenter's  Union,  and  so 
on.  Then  they  can  feel  that  they  are 
part  of  us,  and  that  way  we  have  a 
widely  representative  board  of  trustees. 

This  board  of  trustees  does  not  meet 
very  frequently — you  see  it  is  a  large 
body  and  more  or  less  unwieldy — so 
they  elect  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
a  secretar}'  and  treasurer.  The  president 
appoints  a  social  service  committee, 
which  consists  of  five  people.  He  also 
appoints  a  financial  committee  of  five 
members,  and  a  propaganda  committee 
of  five  members.  These  committees  are 
selected  with  much  care.  In  the  brief 
space  of  time  in  which  I  have  to  talk  I 
will  not  enlarge  upon  this,  for  you  know 
what  a  social  service  committee  is,  like- 
wise a  financial  commitee  and  a  commit- 
tee on  propaganda.  It  is  the  last  com- 
mittee that  gets  in  touch  with  the  news- 
papers and  spreads  the  news  around 
about  the  activities  of  the  center.  The 
financial  committee  of  course  has  to 
raise  the  money.  The  social  service 
committee  has  to  go  out  among  the 
needy  and  sick  people,  and  find  out  just 
what  they  require. 

But  that  does  not  entirely  fill  the 
needs,  and  so,  as  a  principal  factor,  we 
have  an  executive  committee  that  con- 
sists of  eight  members  and  the  president, 
and  each  one  of  this  committee  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  larger  committee. 
In  addition,  the  officers  which  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  health  center,  there  is 
the  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
and  one  member  at  large,  the  total  num- 
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ji  ber  on  the  executive  board  being  eight. 
The  president  is  also  the  president  of  the 
executive  board  as  well  as  of  the  executive 
committee. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  time  to  work  that  out,  and  I  hope 
you  understand  it.  Here  we  have  repre- 
sented the  medical  boards,  and  these  are 
the  doctors  that  run  a  clinic.  They 
really  have  no  connection  with  it,  except 
in  an  advisory  way  in  running  the  clinic. 

Another  thing  we  thought  advisable 
was  not  to  have  a  doctor  in  the  executive 
board.  We  found  that  doctors  get  a 
little  bit  jealous  among  themselves,  so 
we  use  the  nurse  and  the  social  service 
worker  instead.  We  have  a  full  time 
public  health  nurse  on  this  committee, 
a  part  time  social  service  worker,  and  a 
part  time  clerk,  and  they  are  reall}^  the 
ones  that  run  the  affairs  of  the  center. 

I  want  to  tell  you  just  how  we  manage 
to  avoid  being  imposed  upon.  While 
this  health  center  is  not  the  social 
service  part  of  our  city,  the  social 
service  worker  for  the  social  service 
committee  is  also  the  one  that  every 
person  must  go  to  who  enters  tjie  clinic. 
And  a  complete  histor}'^  is  taken  of  each 
case.  Where  anyone  goes  there  foi- 
treatment,  or  anyone  goes  there  for  help, 
we  have  this  blank  which  you  probalily 
have  in  other  places,  and  that  is  filled  in. 
such  information  being  given  as  to  how 
much  the  wage  earners  make,  how 
much  they  take  in  in  that  family  and 
how  much  they  spend;  who  has  tonsils, 
and  this,  that,  and  the  other,  so  it  all 
works  in  great  hai'mony. 
m  You  may  ask  where  we  get  the  mone}' 
to  run  the  center.  The  first  help  we  got 
was  fi"om  the  Alameda  City  Council. 
Then  the  Alameda  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  decided  to  help  us  out.  Then  the 
Alameda  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
then  the  Alameda  schools,  and  then 
private  subscriptions,  and  anyone  whf) 
wants  to  belong  may  do  so — I  believe 
our  membership  is  a  dollar,  a  nominal 


membership  fee,  while,  if  you  want  to 
go  a  little  stronger,  there  is  a  five-dollar 
membership.  A  life  membership  is  SIOO. 
We  expect  next  year  to  spend  S8,000, 
which  is  very  reasonable  for  a  town  of 
30,000  people.  We  find  that  we  have 
saved  a  great  deal  of  money  in  running 
this  health  center  in  that  way. 

I  believe  I  have  touched  on  all  the 
subjects  of  general  interest  in, this  brief 
talk.  I  hope  you  will  go  home  with 
these  ideas:  First,  that  the  strength  of 
this  nation  is  in  its  man-power,  and, 
second,  that  your  social  service  and  your 
problems  where  you  have  to  help  other 
people  are  largely  dependent  upon  health. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  families  requiring 
help,  almost  unerringly  somebody  is 
sick. 

Now,  I  hope  these  few  words  to  you 
councilmen,  trustees,  city  managers  and 
municipal  officials  generally,  will  have 
some  weight  when  you  go  back  home. 
And  let  me  say  to  j^ou  that  if  you  will 
write  a  letter  to  our  secretary,  you  can 
get  all  the  information  on  our  health 
center  that  you  may  want.  We  get 
letters  from  all  over  the  country — 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  other  eastern 
points,  as  well  as  various  places  in 
California,  to  know  how  we  run  this 
health  center.  1  hope  that  we  may  be  of 
some  assistance  to  the  cities  of  California 
who  have  like  problems. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention.    (Applause). 


Chairman  Griffin:  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  Dr.  Hicronymus  has 
presented  quite  a  bit  of  food  for  thought, 
and  that  we  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  presentation  of  a  very  interesting 
subject.  I  have  been  myself  personally 
too  much  wrapped  up  in  other  matters 
to  put  enough  thought  on  this  subject, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  so  much 
in  the  position  of  the  negro  of  whom  the 
doctor  spoke,  and  I  promise  him  that  I 
shall  get  out  of  that  rut. 
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Mr.  Hewes:  Before  Dr.  Hieronyiiius 
leaves  the  platform,  it  inig;ht  ])e  well 
for  him  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  clinics  that  are  being  operated,  about 
the  number  of  entrants  in  the  health 
center,  and  what  work  they  have  accom- 
plished. 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  I  intended  to,  Mr. 
Hewes,  but  I  saw  I  was  getting  my  talk 
a  little  bit  long,  and  so  desisted.  We 
have  a  clinic  in  general  medicine — and 
to  those  of  you  who  do  not  know  what 
"general  medicine"  is,  I  will  say  that 
it  is  simply  those  general  cases  of  sickness 
that  come  in,  and  usually  that  is  the 
distributing  point,  because  the  doctors 
there  may  find  that  it  has  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  clinic.  Then  we 
have  general  surgery,  that  makes  two, 
and  the  eye  is  the  third,  the  eai-  is  the 
fourth,  the  nose  and  throat  the  fifth, 
diseases  of  children  the  sixth,  and 
orthopedics,  having  to  do  with  crippled 
children,  is  the  seventh;  gynecology  and 
obstetrics,  which  deals  with  the  diseases 
of  women  and  with  child  birth  and  also 
pre-natal  instructions  makes  the  eighth. 
We  talk  to  women  that  are  pregnant, 
telling  them  how  to  live  to  have  V^etter 
children.  Then  as  a  ninth,  there  is  the 
clinic  on  skin  and  venereal  diseases. 
And  once  a  year  we  have,  as  the  tenth, 
the  dental  clinic.  So  you  see  we  cover 
quite  a  good  deal  of  ground  that  way. 

Then  as  to  the  number:  We  see  aljout 
two  hundred  cases  a  month.  I  don't 
know  where  these  people  went  before. 
Many  of  them  didn't  go  anywhere.  The 
children  simply  had  bad  teeth,  or  they 
had  bad  tonsils,  or  they  were  hunch- 
backs, or  had  bent  legs  or  had  venereal 
diseases;  and  they  went  on  producing 
diseases,  which  comes  back  to  the  point 
that  in  the  next  generation  you  will 
have  to  support  them  in  the  pooi-house 
or  in  the  insane  asylum,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  stop.  About  two 
hundred  a  month  is  what  we  have. 


Question:  May  I  ask  how  your 
physicians  are  supplied?  Do  they  give 
their  services  gratis  or  are  they  paid? 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  We  have  a  medical 
board  which  consists  of  all  the  doctors 
in  town  who  belong  to  the  State  Medical 
Association.  We  do  not  take  anybody 
who  is  not  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion. They  give  their  services  gratis, 
an  hour  or  two  a  week,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  doctors  objected  to  this  thing 
for  a  while  when  it  started,  because 
they  thought  it  was  going  to  take  busi- 
ness from  them.  But  they  found  out 
that  this  clinic  does  the  work  that 
they  used  to  have  to  do  for  nothing 
anyhow.  I  was  informed  that  the 
dentists  of  a  certain  town  were  opposed 
to  a  health  center  in  a  town  where  the 
speaker  lived,  because  they  thought 
they  would  lose  business.  But  I  say  to 
you  that  the  people  who  are  investigated 
under  the  social  service  cannot  pay  a 
dentist  anyhow,  and  if  they  go  to  the 
dentist's  office  at  all,  they  just  simply 
spoil  engagements  that  he  might  other- 
wise keep. 

Mr.  Hewes:  Another  thing  I  want 
to  bring  out,  doctor.  When  we  started 
this  work  in  Alameda  it  was  said  that 
Alameda  being  a  residential  city,  and 
not  strictly  an  industrial  city,  it  would 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
to  carry  on  the  work.  You  might 
enlighten  us  upon  that  if  you  will. 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  We  have  31,000 
people  and  we  have  200  cases  a  month. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  place  where 
they  do  not  need  a  health  center.  I 
went  through  Hollywood  and  Beverley 
Hills  the  other  day.  Possibly  they 
don't  need  much  social  service  work 
there — but  I  doul)t  it. 

I  might  add 'that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  to  health  centers  in  some 
cities,  and  if  anyone  desires  to  ask  any 
questions,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
them  if  I  am  able.    We  started  on  March 
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15,  1921,  and  we  found  many  obstacles 
to  meet  and  overcome.  The  doctors 
had  to  be  brought  in  line,  the  dentists 
had  to  be  brought  in  line,  and  then 
the  jealousy  between  the  different 
social  service  agencies,  such  as  the 
Alameda  County  Associated  Charities, 
the  Catholic  Ladies  Aid,  the  German 
Ladies  Relief  Society  and  the  different 
organizations  of  that  type.  But  I  think 
the  situation  with  us  all  goes  to  show 
that  if  we  can  get  these  people  to 
co-operate,  we  are  going  to  save  a  lot  of 
monej'.  I  want  to  say  that  all  of  these 
organizations  are  not  affiliated  with  us 
j^et,  and  the  ideal  at  which  we  are  aiming 
is  to  get  them  all.  It  will  at  once  be 
apparent  to  you  that  this  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  the  having  of  different 
agencies  handle  the  same  work,  takes 
away  from  efficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  now  so  many  and  such 
a  very  large  part  of  the  organizations 
working  together  and  co-operating  that 
we  are  saving  money.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
get  such  organizations  into  line.  I  have 
just  a  little  dream  in  connection  with 
health  centers.  Many  towns  in  the 
country  are  building  memorials  to  our 
soldiers  or  talking  about  it,  and  some 
have  put  up  granite  slabs  or  have 
erected  school  houses  and  named  them 
memorial  schools.  But  can  you  imagine 
a  grander  thing  to  do  than  to  put  up  a 
fine  public  building  in  your  town  as  a 
memorial  to  the  boys  that  went  over  to 
France,  or  those  that  didn't  go  but  were 
willing  to  go,  and  in  this  memorial 
building  have  your  emergency  hospital, 
your  clinics,  your  social  service  work, 
your  screen  to  instruct  people  in  health 
matters,  your  pre-natal  talks  and  your 
clinics  for  measuring  and  woigliing 
children,  giving  your  baljy  child  a  chance. 
Can  you  imagine  a  grander  monument 
than  that  to  the  l)oys  who  went  over  to 
France?    Think  it  over. 

Question:     Can  you  give  us  some  idea 


about  the  monthly  expense  to  the  city? 

Dr.  Hieronynms:  We  have  asked  for 
$8,000  the  next  year.  $8,000  in  twelve 
months  is  about  $666.67  a  month,  and 
that  is  about  what  it  costs  us.  The  Cit}'- 
Council  first  gave  us  $500,  and  we  had  a 
little  bit  of  a  building  to  start  this  thing 
with.  Then  we  sold  life  memberships  at 
$100,  and  we  were  really  surprised 
to  see  the  way  the  money  came  in — 
Mr.  Hewes  can  tell  you  the  enthusiasm 
there  was. 

Question:  Did  you  make  any  tabula- 
tion to  find  out  how  the  amount  com- 
pared with  the  money  spent  by  the 
different  organizations  before  you  started 
in? 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  I  think  there  would 
be  no  way  of  finding  out.  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  much  they  spent.  Another 
thing  that  helped  just  along  that  line: 
There  is  always  a  drive  on,  some  fellow 
comes  in  and  says,  "We  want  $5  for 
this,"  and  another  one  says,  "W^e  want 
$10  for  that,"  and  next  week  somebody 
wants  $2  for  this  and  $4  for  that,  and 
so  on.  Under  our  plan  we  can  say, 
"You  give  to  our  social  service  worker, 
and  you  put  up  what  you  think  you  can, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it."  We  tell 
these  organizations  co-operating  with 
us,  "We  will  investigate  the  case  for 
you."  The  Red  Cross  gives  us  the 
money  that  they  used  to  spend  outside. 
The  Red  Cross  says,  "You  get  Mrs. 
So  and  So,  she  is  a  wonderful  woman,  a 
social  service  worker,  and  she  will 
investigate  this,  and  if  this  is  necessary, 
we  will  see  that  you  get  the  money" — 
meaning  to  see  that  they  do  not  impose 
upon  us.  Before  there  was  no  clearing 
house.  Now  we  have  the  clearing 
liouse. 

(Question:  In  a  c;ounty  with  a  sparse 
population,  and  already  having  a  county 
healtii  center  at  the  county  seat,  do  you 
think  it  would  he  advisable  as  well 
to  have  a  municipal  health  center? 
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Dr.  Hierom'mus:  No.  Yoa  will  find 
in  such  a  case  that  the  county  health 
center  is  more  advisable  with  the  little 
units  that  go  to  make  up  the  county.  I 
would  say  that  the  center  at  the  county 
seat  with  units  in  various  places,  would 
be  the  best  way  to  handle  that  situation. 

Question:  How  do  you  get  any  mone}^ 
from  the  schools?  We  are  considering 
just  such  a  proposition. 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  We  did  it,  and  it  was 
a  surprise  to  us. 

Question:  Do  you  make  an  inspection 
of  the  school  children? 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  We  have  a  school 
nurse.  That  is  one  of  the  fields  that 
ought  to  be  covered.  I  believe  the  school 
nurse  should  be  in  the  health  depart- 
ment and  not  under  the  school  board. 
While  in  our  case  the  school  nurse  is  not 
under  our  control,  yet  they  work  in 
co-operation  with  us,  absolutely.  But 
I  repeat',  I  beheve  the  school  nurse  in 
any  town  should  be  under  the  health 
officer  or  under  the  department  of 
health  and  not  under  the  board  of 
education.  We  are  living  in  ohpe  that 
when  we  get  a  memorial  building  of 
the  type  I  mention,  we  will  have  all  of 
these  functions  brought  together  under 
one  roof. 

Question:  Have  you  a  county  center 
there  as  well? 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  Yes,  there  is  a 
county  health  center.  We  co-operate 
with  them. 

Question:  What  portion  of  the  88,000 
you  mention  do  you  raise  by  taxation? 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  The  onlj^  amount 
we  get  is  the  amount  set  aside  by  the 
City  Council  for  social  service,  and, 
having  the  same  people  on  the  social 
service  board  as  on  the  other,  that 
money  can  be  used  very  well.  We  also 
get  from  the  county  an  allowance  which 
comes  through  the  Alameda  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  goes  to  the 
social  service  work.    But,  as  I  told  you, 


in  the  beginning  nearly  all  social  service 
work  is  dependent  upon  gifts. 

Mr.  Hewes:  There  is  one  other  thing 
I  would  like  to  bring  out  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  members  here  per- 
sonally, and  that  is  the  idea  of  tying 
this  Alameda  health  center  in  with  the 
general  county  scheme.  There  is  in  the 
County  of  Alameda  a  health  center, 
and  the  plan  is  to  tie  the  health  centers 
of  Alameda,  Oakland,  Berkeley  and 
other  cities  to  the  county  health  center. 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  I  might  add  that  in 
Alameda  County  there  is  a  welfare 
council.  The  Berkeley  organization, 
which  is  called  the  Berkeley  Charities, 
is  a  unit  in  that  council  and  has  two 
representatives  on  it.  Oakland  Jias  the 
Oakland  Associated  Charities.  They 
send  two  representatives.  And  the 
Alameda  Social  Service  Board,  which  is  a 
part  of  our  health  center,  sends  two. 
Once  a  month  this  Alameda  County 
Welfare  Council  meets,  and  our  two 
representatives,  and  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  Oakland  and  those  of 
Berkeley,  the  only  such  organizations 
now  actually  in  existence  in  the  county, 
get  together  and  talk  over  what  is  being 
done  in  the  different  places.  We  have 
found  that  sometimes  a  person  will  live 
in  Oakland  and  go  to  Alameda  and  try 
to  get  help,  or,  living  in  Alameda,  he 
will  go  to  Oakland  and  try  to  get  help. 
By  means  of  this  central  organization,  we 
check  them  up.  So  I  say  that  while 
we  are  no  part  of  the  Alameda  County 
Health  Center,  we  work  with  it.  That 
helps  out.  We  refer  cases  to  them  to  go 
to  the  Comity  Infirmary,  and  they  send 
cases  that  make  application  to  them 
back  to  our  town,  when  the}'  apply  over 
there  but  belong  to  us. 

Mr.  Hewes:  Formerly  in  Alameda 
County,  as  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
state,  the  welfare  work  was  accomplished 
b}^  a  great  number  of  agencies.  All  those 
agencies    have    been    l^rought    together 
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in  the  County  Welfare  Council.  The 
idea  is  to  finally  eliminate  the  three 
commissions  they  have  had  there,  and 
bring  it  all  under  one  head,  if  possible. 
That  may  take  time.  Then  they  will 
co-ordinate  the  work  and  bring  in  these 
city  centers,  and  other  possible  outside 
centers  from  other  sections  of  the  county, 
such  as  Hay  wards  or  San  Leandro. 
AVhile  those  municipal  organizations 
would  be  more  or  less  independent,  still 
they  would  tie  into  the  central  body. 

Dr.  Hieronymus:  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  consideration 
you  have  given  this  subject.  Ordinarily 
I  rather  regret  addressing  an  audience 
not  specially  interested  in  health  mat- 


ters, but  I  am  greatly  gratified  at  the 
interest  that  has  been  shown  here. 
Again  I  invite  you  to  come  or  send  your 
representatives  to  the  Alameda  Health 
Center,  and  we  will  send  you  all  the  data 
you  want  on  the  subject.    (Applause). 

Chairman  Griffin:  I  feel  certain 
that  I  am  not  exceeding  my  powers 
when  I  express  to  Dr.  Hieronymus,  in 
the  name  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities,  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
vention for  his  able  presentation  of  this 
subject.  As  I  said  once  before,  I  have 
been  sitting  on  the  sidelines,  and  figuring 
that  it  was  not  part  of  ni}-  business,  but 
I  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  something 
with  which  all  of  us  should  find  ourselves 
interested  to  the  utmost. 


INTERESTING    THE    STOCKHOLDERS    IN    THE 
COMMUNITY'S    BUSINESS 

By  GEORGE   EVERSON 

Vice-President  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — It  is  an  old  axiom  that  government  can  proceed  no  further  than  the  will  of  the 
majority.  By  the  same  token,  community  development  may  proceed  no  further  than  it  is  carried 
by  the  organized  efforts  of  the  citizenship.  It  has  fallen  to  the  province  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  educate  the  citizens  to  community  needs  and  to  carry  on  unofficial  propaganda  for  com- 
munity development.  In  this  they  are  the  strong  allies  of  municipal  officials  in  working  out  the 
difficult  problems  that  face  the  administration.  In  the  following  article  "Interesting  the  Stock- 
holders in  the  Community's  Business,"  Mr.  Everson  has  outlined  the  essentials  of  successful 
Chamber  of  Commerce  organization  and  suggested  some  of  the  methods  of  successfully  mobilizing 
the  citizenship  for  community  development. 


It  was  10:30  in  the  evening.  The  corri- 
dors of  the  high  school  building  of  the 
little  San  Joacjuin  Valley  city  were 
cluttered  with  interested  groups  of  people 
talking  animatedly.  In  passing  among 
them  one  heard  snatches  about  Com- 
munity Recreation,  City  Planning,  De- 
velopment of  the  Farming  Interests, 
New  Community  Hotel,  Auto  Camp 
ground,  Clean-up  Campaign,  and  City 
Manager  Form  of  Government. 

A  stranger  who  might  liave  happened 
in  would  have  been  curious  as  to  what  it 
was  all  about  and,  had  he  inciuii*ed,  lie 
would  have  found  that  the  members  of 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  just 
been  in  session  in  small  groujis  in  various 
class  rooms  to  discuss  intimately  what  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  under- 
take for  the  coming  year,  and  that  the 
people  gathered  around  in  these  groups 
in  the  corridor  were  simply  continuing 
the  discussions  that  had  l)ogun  in  their 
various  group  meetings. 

Had  curiosity  led  the  stranger  further 
he  would  have  found  that  each  one  of 
those  pre.^^ent  had  turned  in  his  written 
suggestions  on  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce prograni  at  the  end  of  the  discu.s- 
sion  in  his  meeting  and  that  these  sug- 
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gestions  would  be  built  into  a  formal 
program  of  work  to  guide  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  during  the  next  year.  In 
this  particular  instance,  he  would  have 
found  the  following  program  of  major 
activities  outlined  by  the  membership 
and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
as  the  guide  for  the  Chamber's  work: 

1.  SANITATION  AND  CLEAN-UP. 

(a)  To  -conduct  a  clean-up  cam- 
paign. 

(b)  To  co-operate  with  the  city  in 
working  out  plans  for  regular 
and  thorough-going  garbage  re- 
moval. 

(c)  To  assist  city  in  making  plans 
for  effective  street  cleaning. 

2.  AUTO  CAMP  GROUND. 

fa)  To  co-operate  with  the  citj'  in 
establishing  and  maintaining 
auto  tourist  campground. 

3.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION. 

(a)  To  work  out  plans  for  the  or- 
ganization and  support  of  com- 
munity athletic  teams,  to  meet 
teams  from  other  valley  cities. 

(b)  To  foster  plans  for  general  com- 
munity athletics,  wherein  large 
numbers  will  participate. 

(c)  To  seek  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  community 
recreation,  such  as  parks,  play- 
grounds, tennis  courts,  etc. 

4.  HOTEL. 

(a)  To  work  out  plans  for  building 
a  modern  hotel  for  Hometown. 

5.  COMMUNITY  BUILDING. 

(a)  To  foster  plans  for  a  community 
building  for  Hometown. 

6.  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

(a)  To  help  to  secure  better  roads 
for  the  surrounding  country. 

7.  CITY  MAIL  DELIVERY. 

(a)  To  foster  numbering  of  streets 
and  building  of  sidewalks  so 
that  Hometown  maj^  secure 
free  city  mail  delivery. 


8.  BAND  CONCERTS. 

(a)  To  help  support  the  Hometown 
band,  and  to  help  repair  the 
band  stand. 

9.  COMMUNITY  ADVERTISING. 

(a)  To  put  an  appropriate  electric 
sign  across  the  highway. 

(b)  To  pursue  a  judicious  campaign 
of  community  advertising. 

10.    ELECTRICITY  FOR  FARMERS. 
(a)    To    help    the    farmers    to    get 
electricity  for  domestic  use  at 
reasonable  rates. 
IL    CITY  PLANNING. 

(a)    To    foster    city    planning    for 
Hometown   and   to   help   work 
out  practical  zoning  ordinance. 
12.   LADIES'  REST  ROOM. 

(a)  To  provide  ladies'  rest  rooms 
and  comfort  station  for  use  of 
farmers'  rives  and  tourist  travel. 

In  addition  to  the  program  outlined 
above,  he  would  further  have  found  that 
the  other  items  which  engaged  the 
interest  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  as  follows:  Legion  building,  co- 
operation with  the  farm  bureau,  library, 
industrial  development,  telephone  ser- 
\'ice,  housing,  railroad  facilities,  gas 
rates,  trade  at  home  campaign,  street 
lighting,  and  street  improvement. 

These  latter,  however,  would  need 
further  discussion  before  they  could  be 
definitely  put  on  the  program  of  work 
for  the  year. 

Continuing  his  inquiry  further  the 
stranger,  going  into  the  history  leading 
up  to  the  building  of  this  program  of 
work  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
would  have  found  that  this  was  one  of 
the  organization  services  given  by  the 
American  City  Bureau  in  building  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  community. 

The  American  Cit}'  Bureau  service  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce  is  unique. 

It  came  into  being  some  ten  years  ago 
and  during  the  first  year  of  the  American 
City   Bureau's   life   three   Chambers   of 
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Commerce  were  re-organized  and  put 
on  the  road  to  success.  Since  then  more 
than  four  hundred  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  American  cities  have  been  re- 
organized by  the  American  City  Bureau. 
The  largest  city  to  receive  American 
City  Bureau  service  is  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  the  smallest  is  Cloverdale,  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  population  of  600. 

In  the  State  of  California  fifty-six 
communities  are  now  receiving  American 
City  Bureau  service.  The  aggregate 
annual  income  of  these  organizations  has 
been  increased  more  than  a  million 
dollars. 

Five  Essentials  of  Success. 

In  building  Chambers  of  Commerce 
the  American  City  Bureau  assumes  that 
there  are  five  essentials  to  a  successful 
organization : 

1.  A  representative  and  interested 
membership. 

2.  Adequate  income  to  carry  forward 
the  activities. 

3.  A  definite  program  of  work  built  by 
the  membership. 

4.  Proven  method  of  organization 
and  procedure. 

5.  An  ideal  of  community  service. 
It    is    these    five    essentials    that    the 

American  City  Bureau  brings  to  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  which  it  serves. 

A    Representative    and    Interested 
Membership. 

In  building  the  first  CvSsential,  a  live, 
representative,  and  working  member- 
ship, it  must  be  recognized  that  a 
Chamber  of  Connnerce  is  an  organization 
for  the  transactioii  of  the  community's 
business.  Therefore,  every  interest  in 
the  comnmnity  must  be  represented  in 
the  Cham})er  of  Connnerce.  The  mem- 
bership can  no  longer  be  restricted  to  a 
few  business  men  uj)  and  down  the 
street.  Tliis  memlKMshiji  must  be 
educated  into  a  thorough  understanding 
of    the    purpose    and    functions    of    the 


Chamber  and  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  carrying  forward  the  com- 
munity undertakings.  Each  must  be 
made  to  have  a  feeling  of  individual 
responsibility.  The  membership  should 
be  as  large  as  the  community  can  sus- 
tain. What  has  been  accomplished  in 
some  California  cities  in  the  way  of 
membership  to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
through  American  City  Bureau  cam- 
paigns is  a  revelation  in  the  extent  to 
which  community  interest  can  be  mob- 
ilized. The  Sacramento  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  1,853  members;  Long 
Beach  has  1,422  members;  Merced  has 
510  members;  Baker sfield  has  550  mem- 
bers. 

Especially  has  this  been  shown  in 
some  of  the  smaller  California  cities. 
In  many  of  them  it  has  been  possible 
not  only  to  bring  in  a  large  membership 
from  the  corporate  limits,  but  the  rural 
area  has  been  interested  and  mobilized 
in  the  general  community  undertakings. 
Striking  examples  of  this  are  Kingsburg 
with  a  population  of  1,500,  which  has  a 
membership  of  351 ;  Selma,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,158  and  a  membership  of 
340;  Paso  Robles  with  a  population  of 
1,919  and  a  membership  of  450;  San 
Luis  Obispo  with  a  population  of  5,895 
and  a  membership  of  503;  Ukiah  with  a 
population  of  2,305  and  a  membership 
of  333;  Sebastopol  with  a  population  of 
1,493  and  a  membership  of  360. 

Adequate  Income. 

To  mol)ilize  a  large  membership  in  a 
Chamber  of  Connnerce  without  pro- 
viding it  with  the  means  for  successful 
o])erati()n  would  be  futile.  The  organiza- 
tion must  have  sufficient  income  in  order 
tiiat  the  membership  interest  and  will- 
ingness to  work  may  not  be  hindered 
tln-ough  lack  of  funds.  Comnumities 
which  have  re-organized  Chambers  of 
Connnerce  under  the  American  City 
Bureau  plan  have  set  a  new  standard 
of    income    for    carrving    forwaid     the 
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community's    business.      Following    are 
some  of  the  incomes  that  some  California 

Chambers  of  Commerce  are  having  to 
work  with: 

Population  Income 

Eureka 12,923  $40,000 

Sacramento 65,857  91,700 

Long  Beach 55,593  50,000 

Bakersfield 18,638  29,000 

Reedley 2,447  17,000 

Kingsburg 1,500  13,000 

Paso  Robles 1,919  11.000 

Sebastopol 1,493  11,600 

Anaheim 5,526  17,800 

Whittier 7,997  20,000 

A  Definite  Program. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  member- 
ship interest  and  income  is  secured  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  something 
for   the   community.      Too   often   com- 
munities,   in    a    burst    of    sentimental 
enthusiasm,  raise  large  sums  of  money  to 
"boost  the  town."     Slush  funds  are  as 
often    gathered    together    for     various 
interests  of  the  community  to  fight  over 
and    too    often    the    organizations    go 
on    the    rocks    because    of    no    definite 
program    to    follow.        Therefore,     the 
third  essential  in  a  successful  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  a  definite  program  of  work. 
The  American  City  Bureau  feels  that 
the  membership  of  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   is    best    qualified    to    determine 
what   the  organization  shall   undertake. 
For  that  reason  much  time  is  spent  and 
great  care  taken  to  foster  constructive 
thought  for  community  development  in 
the  minds  of  the  membership  and  to  get 
an   expression   of   the   best   thought   of 
the  individual  member  as  to  the  major 
community    needs.        This    effort    cul- 
minates in  the  meeting  of  the  member- 
ship where  everyone  writes  down  definite 
suggestions  after  open  discussion.    These 
suggestions    are    built    into    a    strong 
program    of   work,    and    experience    has 
shown  that  a  program  so  built  is  funda- 
mentally sound  and  will  have  the  united 


support  of  the  community  at  large  and 
the  active  help  of  the  individual  members 
in  working  it  out  to  successful  accom- 
plishment. 

A  program  built  in  this  manner  points 
the  finger  of  public  attention  to  the 
outstanding  community  needs  and  out- 
lines a  broad  plan  of  community  en- 
deavor which  will  enlist  the  interest 
and  support  of  all  elements.  It  first  finds 
the  flaws  in  the  management  of  the  city 
government  and  builds  a  plan  to  correct 
them.  It  picks  out  the  outstanding 
community  needs  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment, such  as  the  formulation  of  the 
city  plan,  the  enactment  of  a  zoning 
ordinance,  the  plamiing  of  a  civic 
center,  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  school  system,  better  street 
lighting,  and  more  paving.  It  pricks  the 
bubble  of  unsound  industrial  growth  and 
supplants  it  with  plans  for  a  sound  in- 
dustrial development  through  industrial 
surveys  in  line  with  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  the  community.  It 
replaces  the  old  slogan  of  "What  this 
town  needs  is  more  factories,"  with  a 
better  slogan  of  "How  can  we  so  build 
our  town  that  the  better  class  of  in- 
dustries will  be  attracted  to  our  city"'"' 
It  emphasizes  the  interdependence  of 
the  interests  of  the  city  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  area  and  brings  about  a 
realization  that  success  to  both  is  found 
through  working  together  in  common 
undertakings.  Such  a  program  makes 
proper  provision  for  satisfactor}'  de- 
velopment of  the  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  communitj'.  In  a 
word,  the  program  is  built  from  the 
unselfish  thoughts  of  men  and  women 
thinking  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Proper  Method  and  Management. 

A  wise  Scotchman  once  wrote  in  poetic 
phrase,  "The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  aglie."  So  with  a  member- 
ship working  out  a  plan  for  community 
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development — if  proper  methods  are  not  community  service.  The  building  of  the 
employed.  Battles  are  won  because  ideal  of  community  service  as  the 
someone  knows  how  to  direct  the  cam-  dominating  force  in  the  Chamber  of 
paign.  Community  programs  are  brought  Commerce  is  therefore  possible.  Conse- 
to  a  successful  accomplishment  because  quently,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  secretary  and  the  board  of  directors  American  City  Bureau  service  is  that 
have  knowledge  of  how  to  mobilize  the  which  awakens  this  desire  for  community 
membership  in  the  community  under-  service  and  builds  it  into  a  guiding  ideal 
taking.  of  the  organization.  It  is  more  than  a 
In  its  ten  years  of  experience  the  sawdust  trail  revival.  It  is  a  campaign  of 
American  City  Bureau  has  built  up  a  education  which  brings  to  the  surface 
fund  of  knowledge  as  to  best  method  of  the  deep  desires  of  men  to  build  con- 
organization  and  management.  This  structively  and  in  an  ideal  way.  Without 
knowledge  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  this  ideal  of  community  service  as 
board  and  of  the  secretary'-  for  their  a  guide  in  the  Chamber's  undertakings 
guidance  in  the  management  of  the  all  of  the  rest  would  go  for  naught 
organization  of  committees  to  carry  for-  because  successful  Chamber  of  Com- 
ward  the  program  of  work,  in  the  merce  work  is  dependent  upon  the 
building  of  the  members'  forum  to  keep  unselfish  and  devoted  service  of  many 
the  membership  informed  and  interested,  men  and  women  working  toward  com- 
in  budgeting  the  funds  so  that  there  will  mon  ends.  With  this  ideal  firmly  estab- 
-be  general  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  lished  men  are  willing  to  give  up  their 
membership  and  that  the  committees  time  to  spend  days  at  the  state  capitol 
carrying  forward  important  projects  will  or  in  other  cities  pushing  things  in  which 
have  enough  mone\'  to  work  with,  in  the  their  community  is  interested,  and  secre- 
control  of  committee  work  so  that  one  taries  find  it  possible  to  enlist  in  com- 
group  shall  not  commit  the  whole  or-  mittee  service  of  one  kind  or  another 
ganization  to  undertakings  which  have  a  major  portion  of  the  membership 
not  the  approval  of  the  community,  in  during  the  year, 
the  organization  of  the  office  to  insure 

the  maximum  of  efficiency,  and  in  the  '^^^  ^''^^^  ^^  Success— Accomplish- 
general  management  of  the  election  of  ments. 

officers  and  the  use  of  the  referendum  to         The  proof  of  the  success  of  a  Chamber 

insure    membership    control    and    satis-  of  Commerce  is  in  what  it  does.    A  com- 

faction  at  all  times.  parative   study  of  the  program  of  work 

.      o  ^^^^^  down  bv  the  Eureka  Chamber  of 

An  Ideal  of  Community  Service.  Commerce  and  a  report  on  one  year's 

American    education    has    been    such  achievements    is    interesting.       Let    us 

that  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  majority  see  how  far  the  organization  has  Hved 

of    the    citizens    of    any    representative  up   to    the   desires   of   the   membership 

community  is  a  desire  for  constructive  in  the  way  of  accomplishments: 

The  Program  Undertaken.  The  Things  Done. 

Plank  1.     Street  ImiHovement Action  delayed. 

Plank  2.     New  Hotel Community  Hotel  financed  and  built. 

Plank  3.  Industrial  Promotion Put  on  industrial  exposition,  made  indus- 
trial survey-  and  secured  several  new 
industries.  Still  working  along  this  line. 

Plank  4.     Junior  (^ollege Secured. 
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Plank  5. 

Plank  6. 

Plank  7. 

Plank  8. 

Plank  9. 

Plank  10 

Plank  11 

Plank  12 

Plank  13 

Plank  14. 
Plank  15. 
Plank  16. 
Plank  17. 


Plank  18. 
Plank  19. 
Plank  20. 
Plank  21. 

Plank  22. 


Clean-up  and  Beautify Annual  clean-up   campaign  carried  out. 

Tourists'  Auto  Park Estalilished. 

Improved  Sidewalks Nothing  done. 

Housing- Eighty  new  bungalows  built. 

Better  Lighting Work  started. 

Publicity Wide  publicit.y  program  carried  forward. 

County  Roads Much   work   done   in   the   way   of  road 

improvements. 

Taxes Nothing  done. 

Redwood  Park Three    hundred    thousand    dollars    state 

appropriation  secured.  Still  working  on 
campaign  for  large  national  Redwood 
park. 

Cit}'  Charter  Amendments.  .Proposed  and  lost.    Still  working. 

Trade  at  Home Much  work  done  in  this  line. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds Two  small  parks  and  playgrounds  secured 

Transportation Night  train  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Eureka  secured.  Freight 
service  improved. 

Road  to  Sequoia  Park Not  done. 

Water  Supply Accomplished. 

Annual  Fair Carried  on  successfully. 

Harbor  Improvements Much    accomplished    through    securing 

federal  aid. 

Riu'al  Co-operation Better  feeling  Ijuilt  up  between   Eureka 

and  entire  surrounding  area. 


Other  Chambers  of  Commerce  can 
show  similar  records  of  results.  Long 
Beach  was  particularh^  successful  in 
initiating  and  rendering  material  as- 
sistance in  putting  over  city  manager 
form  of  government.  The  Sacramento 
chamber  secured  the  adoption  of  a  new 
charter  including  the  city  manager  form 
of  government.  According  to  the  or- 
ganization report,  "Sacramento's  new 
charter,  sponsored  by  the  chamber, 
has  attracted  world-wide  attention  and 
has  been  stamped  l^y  municipal  govern- 
ment experts  as  the  most  progressive 
known  to  political  science.  Magazines 
and  periodicals  with  wide  circulation 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
have  featured  it  in  comprehensive 
articles." 

Under  streets  and  roads  in  the  Bakers- 
field  Chamber  of  Conmierce  report  we 
have  the  following: 


Secured  co-operation  of  county  super- 
visors and  city  councilmen  to  the  end 
that  Oak  street  will  be  paved  from  the 
bridge  to  Brundage  lane. 

Secured  co-operation  of  city  council- 
men  and  owners  of  property  to  the  end 
that  Sumner  will  be  paved  from  King 
street  to  city  limits. 

Under  taxation  we  have  the  following: 

Arranged  with  Truxton  Beale  for  con- 
solidation of  city  and  county  libraries 
to  take  place  next  spring,  thereby  saving 
to  city  of  Bakersfield  some  $15,000. 

]\Iade  study  of  city  budget  and  made 
recommendations  tending  to  reduce  taxes. 

In  the  list  of  forty-four  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Santa  Rosa  Chamber  of 
Commerce  it  is  found  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  successful  in  carrying  im- 
portant city  charter  amendments,  some 
of  which  effectively  cleaned  up  an  old 
school    bond    muddle    wiiich    had    been 
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hanging;  fire  for  some  time.  Other 
amendments  had  to  do  with  methods  of 
financing  street  improvements.  Through 
Chamber  of  Commerce  activities,  the 
Luther  Burbank  Memorial  Gardens  are 
being  established  as  a  mecca  for  horti- 
culturists. 

Among  other  things,  the  Paso  Roliles 
Chamber  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  water  resources  and  the  ability  of 
the  city  to  finance  the  extension  of  the 
water  system  and,  in  co-operation  with 
the  city  government,  has  met  the  acute 
shortage  in  the  water  supply  arid  has 
formulated  plans  for  the  development  of  a 
water  system  adequate  for  a  rapidly 
growing  population  for  Paso  Robles. 


San  Luis  Obispo  has  been  successful 
in  carrying  forward  a  program  of  park 
development  and  the  development  of 
playgrounds  for  children,  together  with 
numerous  other  activities. 

Similarly  each  of  the  fifty-six  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  California  served  by 
the  American  City  Bureau  can  show  a 
long  list  of  concrete  results  in  comnmnity 
development . 

A  successfully  managed  Chamber  of 
Commerce  lays  out  its  program  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  takes  stock  and  compares  this 
program  with  the  actual  accomplish- 
ments. Therein  lies  the  measure  of 
success. 


A   NON  -  TECHNICAL   DISCUSSION   OF   THE   CITY 
PLANNING  MOVEMENT 

By  EDWARD   GLASS 

Architect,  Director  of  Housing,  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California. 

TOWN  PLANNING 

"This  great  town  planning  movement  must  not  end  in  a  few  large  cities 
getting  all  the  talent,  most  of  the  money,  and  the  best  of  all  the  improvements. 
*  *  *  *  The  expanding  village  wants  town  planning  as  much  as  does 
the  large  city;  the  growing  town  clamors  for  town  planning,  but,  most  of  all, 
the  straggling  suburb  round  the  ever-changing  city  gives  a  stimulus  whose  call 
we  ought  to  have  answered  years  ago.  For  all  these  reasons,  industrial,  social, 
commercial,  and  imperial  town  planning  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  better 
housing,  wider  roads,  higher  wages,  and  increasing  sobriety.'' 

Right  Hon.  JOHN  BURNS,  M.  P. 


It  is  only  within  the  past  ten  years 
that  the  city  and  town  planning  move- 
ment has  manifested  itself  to  any 
appreciable  degree  in  this  country.  Its 
being  so  comparatively  new  makes  it 
but  natural  that  the  public,  including 
otherwise  well-informed  citizens,  should 
be  opposed  to  city  planning  ideas. 
There  has  l)een  no  popular  campaign 
conducted  in  its  behalf,  although  many 
statesmen,  economists,  and  city  planning 
experts  throughout  the  world  have  sliowu 


conclusively  that  our  cities  have,  in  the 
past,  been  developing  along  very  un- 
scientific lines.  Unless  this  development 
can  be  properly  directed,  danger  to 
the  more  intellectual,  physical  and  in- 
dustrial growth  of  communities  will 
become  grave. 

However,  when  i)e(jple  understand 
what  city  planning  really  is  they  will 
support  it  as  they  have  come  to  do  other 
jirogressive  movements. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  the  lack  of 
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knowledge  on  the  part  of  community 
leaders,  the  newspapers  recently  quoted 
a  large  property  owner  of  Fresno  as 
saying,  in  a  public  lecture  on  cit}' 
planning,  that  the  city  planning  move- 
ment was  started  in  this  country  in  1917 
by  German  propagandists,  in  order  to 
weaken  our  patriotism.  The  purpose 
of  the  lecture  was  to  stir  up  opposition 
to  the  recently  proposed  zoning  ordinance 
in  Fresno. 

Relation  of  Housing  to  City 
Planning.  Not  to  meet  the  Fresno 
speaker's  arguments,  but  to  illustrate 
the  relation  between  housing  and  city 
planning  (which  will  be  further  developed 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion),  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  review  the  work  of  city 
planners  during  the  recent  war. 

In  1917  it  became  clearly  apparent 
that  the  housing  shortage  was  something 
with  which  our  government  must  con- 
cern itself,  since  it  was  a  great  and 
increasing  menace  to  the  speed  and 
continuity  of  production  of  the  munitions 
of  war.  The  inadequacy  of  housing,  food, 
merchandise,  in  fact,  ever3'thing  relating 
to  family  and  social  life  outside  working 
hours,  lead  to  a  decrease  in  total  produc- 
tion, in  spite  of  increasing  wages. 

To  take  care  of  the  situation,  the 
United  States  Government  had  to  build 
whole  cities,  and  the  city  planner  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  technical  men 
required  to  help,  in  order  that  the  houses 
might  be  properly  placed,  the  streets 
economically  laid  out,  and  the  various 
units  which  go  to  make  up  a  city  righth' 
arranged.  Through  this  orderly  method 
of  procedure,  the  maximum  number  of 
houses  was  easily  located  within  a  given 
area,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  an 
abundance  of  light  and  ventilation  and 
view.  In  addition,  the  utmost  economy 
of  material  for  streets  and  directness  of 
travel  was  made  possible. 

An  analysis  of  these  plans  and  a  com- 
parison mth  the  plans  of  cities  which 


have  grown  up  along  the  usual  lines, 
would  at  once  prove  the  extravagance, 
to  put  it  mildly,  of  the  old  system. 

City  Planning  Progress.  Every  city 
planning  commission  must  be  prepared 
to  battle  long  and  hard  with  the  electorate 
before  even  the  first  steps  in  city  planning 
can  be  accomplished.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties,  California  and  other 
states  have  made  very  real  progress  in 
attacking  the  problem. 

In  Massachusetts,  by  the  acts  of  1913, 
the  establishment  of  planning  boards 
is  made  mandator}-  for  all  towns  and 
cities  with  a  population  in  excess  of 
10,000. 

Four  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
making  possible  city  planning  in  the 
state,  without  the  necessity  of  amending 
city  charters.  There  are  many  interesting 
and  excellent  provisions  in  the  Cali- 
fornia laws,  which  are,  however,  too  long 
to  quote  here. 

Public  Support  Essential  to 
Progress.  The  mere  enactment  of  city 
planning  laws,  no  matter  how  desirable, 
does  not  remove  the  menace  of  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  unsanitar}^ 
tenement  houses  to  which  the  light  of 
day  never  penetrates,  nor  will  it  insure 
against  the  payment  of  future  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  necessary  corrections 
of  mistakes,  due  to  haphazard  layout 
of  streets,  and  dangerous  and  flimsy 
construction  that  threatens  the  life  of 
our  people  and  costs  us  millions  annually 
in  fire  losses. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  a  violation  of 
city  and  state  laws  to  build  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  unsanitary  manner,  anyone 
at  all  familiar  with  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  condemnation  of  buildings,  will 
understand  why  faulty  buildings  are 
allowed  to  remain.  City  and  state 
inspection  departments  are  not  suf- 
ficiently equipped  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 
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For    example,    Los    Angeles    has    an 

excellent   housing  department,   and   yet 

witness   what   Secretary    F.    D.    Sweger 

says  in  his   1921   report: 

"Many  hundreds  of  persons  are  living  in 
stables. 

"Many  hundreds  of  persons  are  living, 
many  to  the  room,  in  cellars. 

"Old  buildings  are  being  converted  into 
tenements. 

"There  are  more  than  4,000  tenement 
houses  in  the  city. 

"Private  auto  camps  are  being  used  all 
the  year  round  by  families  unable  to 
pay  extortionate  rents. 

"Despite  the  rapid  building  of  homes, 
the  overcrowding  and  congestion  in 
the  tenement  districts  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  year.  These  conditions 
are  worst  along  East  Ninth  Street, 
Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Macy  Street,  and 
North  Main  Street. 

"More  than  200  tenements,  either  fire- 
traps  or  breeding  places  of  disease, 
have  been  I'azed  or  remodelled. 

"Hundreds  of  old  houses  have  been  torn 
down  to  make  r-oom  for  industrial 
plants,  yet  the  same  or  larger  popula- 
tion is  crowded  into  smaller  quarters. 

"There  are  2,595  hotels  in  the  city,  of 
which  many  are  not  sanitary  and 
desirable  places  to  live  in.  So  bad 
were  conditions  in  the  last  year  that 
property  owners  were  forced  to  abate 
9,223  nuisances. 

"Living  in  squalor  and  wretchedness, 
many  thousands  of  persons  are  forced, 
by  reason  of  high  rents  to  face  terrible 
conditions." 

San  Francisco  has  a  most  efficient 
housing  department  which  has  accom- 
plished wonderful  results  under  Dr. 
Wm.  Hassler  and  staff,  and  yet  San 
Francisco  is  a  city  of  many  dark  rooms, 
that  it  will  take  at  least  half  a  century 
to  correct.  San  Francisco,  on  account 
of  the  layout  of  its  streets,  is  wasting 
startling  amounts  of  money  d:iil\-,   due 


to  disordered  traffic,  and  the  consequent 
wasteful  distribution  of  supplies. 

The  City  Planning  Commissions  of 
these  two  metropolitan  cities  are  attack- 
ing the  problems  energetically  and  in- 
telligently, but  city  planning  started 
rather  late,  and  the  heavy  price  for 
remedial  measures  must  be  paid. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  good  laws 
on  the  statute  books.  Laws  are  not  laws 
until  they  are  recognized  as  such  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  affected  by  them. 

Organization  and  Procedure.  The 
first  step  then,  is  to  organize  the  city 
planning  commission  properly. 

The  members  of  a  planning  commis- 
sion should  be  carefully  chosen,  they 
should  be  citizens  who  are  fundamentally 
interested  in  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  their  community,  they  should 
be  men  of  affairs,  but  not  too  over- 
burdened with  their  own  work  to  devote 
the  necessary  amount  of  time  to  the 
work  of  the  commission  and  its  delibera- 
tions. 

After  complete  organization,  the  com- 
mission should  see  to  the  preparation 
of  a  map  of  the  city  showing  the  location 
of  all  streets,  parks,  open  spaces,  and 
buildings.  The  map  should  be  drawn 
to  a  large  enough  scale  to  be  convenient 
for  use.  Too  much  information  crowded 
on  a  small  map  will  make  it  difficult 
to  use.  If  the  problem  is  a  complicated 
one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  several 
maps  prepared,  showing  the  different 
sections  of  the  city  in  detail. 

The  next  and  most  important  step  in 
organizing  the  plan  is  the  selection  of  an 
expert.  No  city  would  now  tliink  of 
building  its  most  important  municipal 
buildings  without  architectural  plans, 
and  it  certainly  should  not  undertake 
the  much  more  important  and  far- 
reaching  work  of  planning  a  city  without 
competent  expert  research,  advice  and 
direction. 

This  expert  should  know  the  l)r()ader 
social    and    industrial    considerations    of 
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planning  a  city,  as  well  as  the  tejchnical 
questions  involved.  Planning,  which  is 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  units,  is 
the  proper  business  of  the  architect. 
He  has  been  thoroughh'  trained  in  the 
broad  general  principles  of  planning. 
So,  if  possible,  the  city  planning  expert 
should  be  an  architect. 

If  the  city  in  question  is  a  fair-sized 
community,  the  expert  should  be  re- 
quired to  live  there  until  his  studies  are 
considerably  advanced.  This  intimate 
planning  is  by  far  the  best,  for  by  living 
for  even  a  brief  period  in  a  city,  the 
planner  can  arrive  at  a  much  more 
accurate  understanding  of  its  needs 
than  b}^  any  other  means.  Moreover, 
such  an  arrangement  means  that  he  is 
always  available  for  conferences  with 
the  planning  commission,  and  that,  when- 
ever differences  of  opinion  or  particularly 
knotty  problems  arise,  the}'  can  be 
thrashed  out  immediately  with  a  minimum 
of  delay  and  danger.  The  planner  is  al- 
ways at  hand  to  explain  and  to  help  with 
the  general  education  of  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  his  plans  as  they  develop. 
By  the  time  the  studies  are  fully  prepared, 
the  people  of  the  community  will  prol)- 
ably   be   ready   to  accept  them. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  of 
economj'  in  having  the  planner  live  in 
the  cit}'  while  preparing  his  studies. 
Most  cities  of  even  moderate  size,  par- 
ticularly rapidly  growing  cities,  main- 
tain a  considerable  engineering  organizay 
tion.  It  is  a  direct  economy  to  make  use 
of  the  existing  organization  for  the 
preparation  of  plans,  rather  than  to 
incur  duplicate  office  expenses  by  main- 
taining the  planner's  office  in  a  distant 
city.  Most  of  the  routine  labor  of  pre- 
paring plans  does  not  require  more  than 
good  draftsmanship.  Moreover,  for  the 
most  part,  local  engineers  will  readily 
swing  into  line  under  the  direction  of  the 
city  planner.  Large  cities  are,  of  course, 
able  to  maintain  separate  and  permanent 
planning    departments. 


When  the  plan  has  been  completed, 
the  cooperation  of  the  electorate  is 
essential  to  its  successful  execution.  If 
city  planning  is  properly  introduced  and 
explained  to  the  average  citizen,  he  is 
usually  sufficientl,y  intelligent  and  open- 
minded  to  appreciate  not  only  its  value 
but  its  necessity.  The  real  difficulty 
consists  in  gaining  his  interested  at- 
tention. Men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  seek  out 
abstract  principles  of  city  administra- 
tion, and  if  they  are  to  appreciate  those 
principles,  they  must  be  attractively 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  insistently 
demand  attention. 

The  economy  of  the  city  plan  has  a 
powerful  appeal  for  everyone,  and  if 
men  can  be  shown  that  city  planning  not 
only  saves  money,  but  that  it  also  pre- 
vents actual  loss,  then  the  success  of  city 
planning  may  be  considered  assured. 

An  example  of  the  financial  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  city  planning  is 
found  in  the  report  of  the  city  of  Berkeley 
for  1921,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  zoning  laws  of  Berkeley  have 
created  conditions  whereby  home  owners 
are  given  a  sense  of  security.  This  has 
brought  substantial  returns  to  the  city 
treasury  as  a  result  of  the  impetus  thus 
given  building  operations  for  which 
statistics  can  be  furnished.  Furthermore 
the  topography  of  the  city  is  such  that 
industrial  development  on  a  large  scale 
may  reasonalily  be  expected  and  in  fact 
has  already  begun,  thirty  industrial 
establishments  having  already-  located 
here.  At  least  one  industry  with  inter- 
national connections  has  come  to  Berke- 
ley because  of  the  protection  furnished 
under  our  zone  law.  It  has  been  con- 
servatively estimatetl  that  the  city's 
income  has  been  increased  by  835,000 
annually  as  a  direct  result  of  the  zone 
laws  of  the  city." 

Defense  of  the  City.  Many  people 
believe  that  the  great  cities  are  fraught 
with  grave  dangers — that  the  city  life 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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THE   INFLUENZA  OUTLOOK 


The  peak  has  been  reached  in  the  pres- 
ent outbreak  of  influenza.  With  relation 
to  numbers  of  cases  reported  and  rate 
of  progression  the  outbreak  is  quite 
similar  to  the  outbreak  of  1920.  If  any- 
thing, the  existing  epidemic  involves  a 
smaller  number  of  people  than  the  epi- 
demic of  1920.  There  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  the  1922  outbreak 
and  that  of  1918-1919,  either  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  cases,  severity  of  attack 
or  mortality.  Comparative  figures,  show- 
ing the  progression,  by  weeks,  of  the 
1918,  1919,  1920  and  1922  outbreaks 
follow : 


1918. 

First  week 794 

Second  week 8,040 

Third  w^eek 28,86.3 

Fourth  week 4.5,069 

Fifth  week 39,691 

Sixth  week 25,280 

Seventh  week.  ..  .  16,021 

Eighth  week 10,403 

Ninth  week 7,257 


1919. 

1920. 

1922. 

12,804 

1,9.30 

1,013 

10,546 

8,407 

5,2.38 

11,699 

14,879 

12,115 

21,121 

14,393 

11,668 

19,024 

10,847 

9,067 

6,738 

3,548 

3,627 

1,682 

2,251 

696 

1,018 

Totals 181,418  90,187  64,090  30,0.34 

There  was  no  epidemic  of  influenza  in 
California  last  year.  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  the 
disease  reported  during  January  and 
Februaiy  of  that  year,  but  the  disease 
failed  to  become  sufficiently  extensive  in 
1921  to  justify  any  comparison  with  out- 
breaks of  other  years. 

The  existing  epidemic  is  state-wide  in 
its  prevalence.  More  cases  are  being 
reported  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  than  from  the  northern  part.  Aside 
from  the  mild  type  of  the  disease  the 
most  outstanding  feature  of  the  1922  out- 
break lies  in  the  large  groups  of  cases 
that  occur  in  offices,  factories  and  stores 
where  large  numljers  of  individuals  are 
in    close    dailv    assf)ciation.      The   same 


feature  was  conspicuous  in  preceding 
outbreaks,  but  in  the  1922  epidemic 
larger  numbers  of  persons  employed  in 
the  same  offices,  stores  or  factories  are 
taken  ill  at  the  same  time.  This  has 
crippled  the  service  in  many  mercantile 
establishments,  railroad  offices,  telephone 
companies  and  other  institutions. 

It  would  appear,  at  present,  that  the 
worst  of  this  outbreak  is  passed.  Con- 
siderable numbers  of  cases  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reported  during  the  coming 
weeks,  but  the  worst  conditions  in  the 
present  outbreak  have  been  encountered 
already. 

Influenza  is  still  the  great  mystery 
among  epidemic  diseases,  but  even  so,  it 
is  no  more  mysterious  than  measles. 
The  individual  who  learns  the  cause  of 
measles  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  solve 
the  influenza  mystery,  for  the  mode  of 
transmission  and  many  other  epidemio- 
logical factors  are  identical  in  these  two 
diseases.  There  is  much  work  to  be 
done  in  correlating  and  adding  to  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  respirator^' 
infections. 

Has  Age  of  Pestilence  Passed? 

Xo.  An}^  individual  who  is  capable 
of  recalling  the  influenza  outbreak  of 
1918-1919  must  readily  admit  that  the 
fall  and  winter  of  those  years  were  days 
of  real  pestilence.  Of  this,  Dr.  Victor 
C.  Vaughn  says:  "We  are  inclined  to 
boast  that  the  age  of  pestilence  has 
passed,  ])ut  with  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  cjiidemics,  I  dare 
say  that  the  world  has  never  l)eforc 
known  a  pestilence  more  widespread, 
more  intensive  and  appalling  in  its 
progress,  or  more  destructive  to  life  than 
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the  epidemic  of  influenza  which  appar- 
ently came  into  being  and  grew  in  vio- 
lence as  the  World  War  passed  through 
its  fin^l  stages.  It  seemed  that  Nature 
gathered  together  all  her  strength  and 
demonstrated  to  man  how  puny  and  in- 
significant he  and  his  forces  are,  with 
all  their  murderous  machinery,  in  the 
destruction  of  his  fellows.  We  have  not 
passed  beyond  the  age  of  pestilence. 
Much  has  been  done  in  man's  struggle 
against  disease,  but  greater  things  are 
to  be  done.  There  has  been  no  armis- 
tice signed  between  man  and  disease. 
Influenza,  pneumonia,  cerebrospinal  men- 
ingitis, poliomyelitis  and  tuberculosis 
are  still  using  weapons  against  which 
our  defense  is  quite  inadequate.  They 
employ  strategy  in  approach  and  attack 
which  we  do  not  fully  understand.  In 
the  war  against  epidemic  disease  we  must 
not  permit  the  elation  due  to  past  vic- 
tories to  make  us  less  careful  and  thor- 
ough in  preparation  for  battles  of  the 
future." 


Epidemiology  and  Public  Health. 

"The  more  of  epidemiology  we  know 
and  practice  the  smaller  will  be  the  num- 
bers involved  in  an  epidemic.  Every 
practitioner  of  medicine  owes  it  to  his 
individual  patient  to  do  the  best  he  can 
to  restore  him  to  health,  but  if  the  dis- 
ease is  an  infectious  one,  the  same  prac- 
titioner owes  a  greater  debt  to  the 
communit}'  in  which  the  patient  lives,  and 
that  is  to  protect  the  community  from 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  may  be 
asked  how  many  cases  of  a  given  disease 
must  appear  in  a  given  community 
before  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  should 
be  recognized.  Every  case  of  infectious 
disease  should  be  regarded  as  a  possible 
source  of  an  epidemic. 

We  must  not  onl}^  stud}'  epidemic  dis- 
ease when  it  appears,  but  we  must  know 


this  science  so  well  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  epi- 
demic diseases.  The  epidemics  of  small- 
pox, typhus  and  typhoid  fever  in  the 
past  have  given  us  such  full  and  de- 
tached information  concerning  the  nature 
and  transmission  of  these  diseases  that 
now,  whenever  this  knowledge  is  con- 
stantly and  properly  applied,  they  are 
negligible  factors  as  causes  of  morbidity 
and  mortality  even  in  unusual  assem- 
blies of  men.  We  must  study  the  history 
of  epidemics,  because  from  this  source 
we  acquire  information  of  the  greatest 
value,  but  this  information  is  useless 
unless  we  are  able  to  make  proper 
application  of  it.  The  aim  of  the  medical 
profession  is  to  reduce  morbidity  and 
mortality  to  a  minimum.  While  all 
diseases  are  not  infectious,  there  remains 
much  to  be  done  in  the  control  of  the 
agencies,  which,  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  contribute  so  largely  to  the  sickness 
and  death  rates." 

"The  discovery  of  the  bacterial  and 
protozoal  causes  of  disease  merely  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  upon  which  we 
must  build.  The  foundations  have  been 
laid,  but  the  superstructure  awaits  the 
energy,  skill  and  intelligence  of  this  and 
coming  generations.  Forty  yesLYs  ago  it 
was  behoved  that  by  sanitation  we  would 
remove  the  danger  from  the  infectious 
diseases.  The  sanitary  engineer  has 
accomphshed  great  things.  He  has 
drained  malarial  marshes,  sewered  our 
cities,  provided  means  for  the  destruction 
of  our  garbage,  greatly  reduced  both 
morbidity  and  mortality,  and  made  con- 
ditions of  life  more  pleasing.  The  diag- 
nostic skill  of  our  ph3'sicians  has  been 
aided  by  the  discovery  and  application  of 
scientific  instruments  of  precision.  The 
fruits  of  physical,  chemical  and  biologic 
research  have  been  abundant  and  nour- 
ishing. Notwithstanding  all  these  ad- 
vances, there  is  much  to  be  done.  Thirt}^ 
years  ago  we  beheved  that  the  infectious 
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diseases   are   transmitted   directly    from  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  or  other  in- 

the   sick   to   the   well.      Then   we   were  fectious  disease,  who  is  the  greatest  and 

convinced  that  in  order  to  stamp  out  most    ubiquitous  distributor   of   disease, 

an   epidemic   it   was   only   necessary   to  Most  of  the  bacteria  which  infect  man 

isolate  the  infected.    Now  we  know  that  grow  naturally  only  in  man's  body,  but 

most  infections  are  distributed  bj'  those  they   do   not   cause   disease   in   all   who 

who  are  in  apparent  health.     The  man  carry  them.    The  science  of  bacteriology 

who  is  sick  at  home  or  in  hospital  with  wears  quite  a  different  aspect  and  its 

typhoid   fever,   or  cerebrospinal   menin-  teachings  are  quite  widel}-  different  from 

gitis  may  be  dangerous  to  those  imme-  those    which    we    learned    even    twenty 

diately   about   him,    but   there   is   little  years  ago." 

probability  that  he  will  scatter  the  seeds  VICTOR  C.  VAUGHX,  M.  D. 

of  the  disease  from  which  he  suffers,  in  (in  the    Weekly  Bulletin,    California 

the  community  at  large.    It  is  the  carrier  State  Board  of  Health.) 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  REQUEST 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  ON  BOULDER 

CANYON  PROJECT 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  March  10,  1922. 

Executive  Secretary, 

League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Section  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities  and  representatives  of  farm  bureaus  and  districts  at  the  meeting 
which  was  held  at  Alhambra  March  9,  1922. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GRANT  M.  LORRAINE, 

City  Manager. 

Resolution  No. 

Resolution  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, Farm  Bureaus  and  Irrigation  Districts  Relating  to  the 
Development   of   the   Colorado   River 

Whereas,  the  report  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  A.  B.  Fall,  transmitting  the 
recommendation  of  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  A.  P.  Davis,  to  the 
Federal  Congress,  indicates  that  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  project  is  an  essential 
element  in  any  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the  Colorado  River 
for  flood  protection  and  irrigation; 

And  Whereas,  said  report  contains  a  reconnnendation  for  innnediate  Con- 
gressional  action ; 

And  Whereas,  engineering  work  on  the  said  Boulder  Canyon  Dam  project 
and  the  proposed  AU-American  Canal  has  reached  a  point  from  which  it  may 
rapidly  proceed  to  actual  construction  work  and  is  now  ready  for  Congressional 
action; 

And  Whereas,  it  is  imperative  lliat  prompt  action  be  taken  to  jjrevent  the 
destruction  by  flood  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  basin; 

And  Whereas,  the  secondary  (juestions  of  distribution  and  apportionment  of 
irrigation  water,  except  insofar  as  .such  questions  are  involved  in  the  Boulder 
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Caiwon  Dam  project  and  development  incidentally  thereto,  have  not  as  yet 
received  the  careful  study  and  investigation  which  will  be  necessary  before  any 
just  apportionment  can  be  made  or  construction  work  commenced  thereon,  and 
these  questions  involve  conflicting  interests  and  numerous  legal  engineering  and 
economic  phases  which  may  be  most  equitably  determined  by  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Noiv  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  to  urge  upon 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  the  Colorado  River  Commission  and  the  State 
Engineer  of  California,  W.  F.  McClure,  the  imperative  necessity  of  immediate 
action  to  carry  into  effect  the  Boulder  Canj^on  Dam  project  and  the  construction 
of  the  Ail-American  Canal,  leaving  all  other  questions,  excepting  those  relating 
to  and  incidental  to  said  projects,  in  abeyance  for  careful  investigation  and  future 
determination,  and  further  that  the  Secretary  of  this  body  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Colorado  River  Commission  and  State  Engineer, 
W.  F.  IMcClure. 

Signed  and  approved  this  9th  day  of  March,  1922. 

JOHN  L.  BACON, 
Attest :  Chairman. 

GRANT  M.  LORRAINE, 
Secretary. 


REDONDO  BEACH  TAKES  A  RAP  AT  THE 
RAILROAD  COMMISSION 


Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 
March  13,  1922. 

Pacific  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  of 
Redondo  Beach  on  the  3rd  daj^  of 
January,  1922,  passed  a  motion  at  a 
regular  meeting  on  said  date  favoring 
the  abolishing  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  California  as  an 
uimecessary  expense,  and  as  not  properh- 
meeting  the  situation  now  existing  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  that  the 
work  which  is  now  performed  by  such 
Commission  be  henceforth  taken  care 
of  by  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  re- 
spective   counties.       This    motion    was 


unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Again  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  the  6th  da}'  of  February, 
1922,  there  was  another  motion  passed 
that  the  City  of  Redondo  Beach  secure 
the  aid  of  the  League  of  Mimicipalities 
in  the  fight  to  abolish  the  Railroad 
Commission.  This  motion  was  also 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  motions 
I  am  herewith  writing  you  in  order  that 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
receive  space  in  the  Pacific  Municipalities 
so  that  the  other  cities  may  see  where 
Redondo  Beach  stands  as  to  its  position 
relative  to  the  Railroad  Commission. 
Yours  very  truly, 

HARRY  POLGLASE, 
Citv  Clerk. 
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NEW  JERSEY  UTILITY  COMPANY  IGNORES  THE 

STATE  COURTS 


New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities, 
Mr.  William  J.  Locke,  Secretary,  February  28,  1922. 

League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Locke: 

The  principle  of  state  regulation  of  public  utilities  and  state  sovereignty  in  this  regard  is 
in  serious  danger  in  New  Jersey.  Upon  the  outcome  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Statutes 
being  sought  by  the  New  Jersey  Utilities  Board  depends  the  future  of  state  utility  regulation 
in  your  own  state.     The  letter  enclosed  herewith  will  explain  the  situation. 

To  pass  this  amendment  over  the  opposition  of  well  organized  interested  groups  will 
take  all  the  support  of  public-minded  groups  that  we  can  get.  Can  we  count  upon  your 
organization  and  its  individual  members  for  support? 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  copies  of  this  bill  l)ut  hope  to  send  one  in  the  near  future. 
Meantime,  please  use  your  best  offices  in  getting  an  official  statement  in  this  matter.  There 
will  probably  be  a  hearing  in  about  two  weeks. 

The  form  of  support  which  I  should  like  from  your  organization  is  as  follows: 

(1)  An  official  statement  by  your  committee  to  be  sent  to  me  for  presentation  at  the 
hearing. 

(2)  Copies  of  the  same  to  be  sent  Ijy  you  to  your  representatives  in  Congress. 

(3)  State-wide  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  same. 

(4)  Resolutions  by  governing  bodies  of  your  individual  cities  to  be  handled  in  each 
of  these  three  ways. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  matter  to  your  own  munici- 
palities and  trust  that  we  may  have  your  hearty  support.  Please  let  me  know  at  an  early 
date  what  I  may  expect. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SEDLEY  H.  PHINNEY, 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  Phiiiney  reads  as  follows: 
67th  congress,  2d  Session,  H.  R.  10212. 

A  BILL. 

To  supplement  and  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  judiciary"  (Act  of  March  3,  1911,  chapter  231),  and 
known  as  the  Judicial  Code,  and  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  district  and 
circuit  courts  in  certain  cases. 

By  Mr.  BACHARACH 

January  31,   1922. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  no  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  or  judge  thereof  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  bill  of  complaint 
to  suspend  or  restrain  the  enforcement,  operation,  or  execution  of  any  order 
made  by  an  administrative  board  or  commission  in  any  State,  acting  under  and 
l)ursuant  to  the  statutes  of  such  State,  where  such  order  was  made  after  hearing 
upon  notice,  nor  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  any  bill  of  complaint  to  susiumd 
or  restrain  the  enforcement,  operation,  or  execution  of  the  statute  under  wiiich 
such  order  was  made  in  any  case  where  under  the  statutes  of  that  State  provision 
is  made  for  a  judicial  review  of  such  order  upon  the  law  and  the  facts:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  limit  or  affect  in  any  manner  the  jurisdiction 
of  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  judges  thereof  in  matters 
affecting  interstate  connnerce,  nor  to  i)rohil)it  such  court  or  courts  or  the  judges 
thereof  from  entertaining  any  bill  of  complaint  to  suspend  or  restrain  the  enforce- 
ment, operation,  or  execution  of  any  order  made  by  an  administrative  board  or 
connnission  in  any  State  in  so  far  as  su(;h  ortler  affects  interstate  connnerce. 
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Copy  of  Letter  Sent  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners  to    Every    State    Public    Utility   Commission    in    the 

United  States 

Dear  Sir: 

The  enclosed  bill  H.  R.  10,212,  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  by  Hon.  Isaac  Bacharach,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  New  Jersey.  It  limits  the  jurisdiction  now  assumed  by  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  judges  of  the  power  to  set  aside  and  nullify  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  a  State  Public  Utility  Commission  in  any  case  where  a  right  of  appeal 
or  review  is  given  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  bill  is  intended  to  protect  State 
sovereignty  in  matters  of  purely  intra-state  concern. 

We  were  led  to  ask  Congressman  Bacharach  to  introduce  this  bill  because  of 
the  action  of  the  largest  utility  corporation  of  this  State  in  a  recent  case  decided 
by  the  Board.  The  case  involved  the  determination  of  street  railway  rates  in  a 
territory  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  State.  It  was  pending 
for  two  years  and  nearly  14,000  pages  of  testimony  were  taken.  The  Board  by 
a  unanimous  decision,  fixed  a  rate.  The  State  statute  under  which  the  Board  is 
created  gave  to  the  utility  the  right  of  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Last  Resort,  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  the  State.  Of 
course,  it  also  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  latter  court  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  constitutional  questions.  The  utility  in  question  ignored  the 
courts  of  the  State  and  made  an  ex  parte  application  upon  affidavits  to  a  United 
States  District  Judge  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  Board  from  carrying  out 
its  order,  although  the  order  of  the  Board  made  no  reduction  in  rates.  On  this 
ex  parte  application  an  injunction  was  granted.  It  was  subsequently  vacated  but 
again  granted  on  a  hearing  on  affidavits,  after  the  District  Judge  had  called  in 
two  other  judges  as  provided  by  Section  266  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Code,  one 
of  the  other  judges  voting  with  the  District  Judge.  The  record  in  the  case,  upon 
which  the  Board  made  its  decision  was  not  admitted  in  evidence.  On  this  hearing 
of  a  summary  character  the  utility  corporation  was  authorized  by  the  Court  to  fix 
a  rate  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  the  Utility  Commission.  It  is  true  the  Court 
made  an  effort  to  safeguard  the  public  in  the  event  of  their  ruling  being  set  aside, 
by  requiring  the  company  to  give  rebate  coupons  to  riders  for  the.  excess  fare,  but 
this  effort  is  futile  because  the  company's  employees  make  no  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  part  of  the  court's  order  and  few,  if  any,  riders  obtain  the  rebate  coupons. 
The  result  will  be,  of  course,  that  by  the  time  the  Judges'  decision  in  the  case  can 
be  reviewed,  the  company  will  have  collected  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  it  will 
retain,  no  matter  how  the  case  is  decided  eventually.  The  New  Jersey  Utility 
Commission  is  contesting  the  case  in  the  United  States  Court,  but  there  is  no 
probability  of  anj^  final  decision  for  a  year  and  a  half  ,or  two  years. 

You  can  readily  see  that  what  has  been  done  in  New  Jersey  may  be  done  in 
your  State.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  if  utility  corporations  engaged  in 
purel}^  intra-state  business  are  permitted  to  over-ride  the  State  L^tility  Commis- 
sion's judicial  determination,  repudiate  the  orderly  and  adequate  State  procedure 
for  review  by  the  State  Courts  of  State  Commission's  orders  and  to  obtain  from  a 
Federal  District  Judge  not  only  an  injunction  against  the  fixing  of  a  rate  by  a 
utility  commission  but  an  order  authorizing  a  rate  which  the  Federal  Judge  thinks 
permissible,  it  will  be  but  a  question  of  time  when  not  alone  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersej^  but  in  your  State  and  in  every  State  that  same  practice  will  be  followed 
by  utilit}^  corporations.  Thus  regulation  by  the  State  of  its  own  utility  cor- 
porations will  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  District  Court.  Utility  corporations  will  then  have  accomplished  in  this 
way  what  they  have  long  sought,  namely,  the  destruction  of  State  regulation. 

Knowing  that  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  danger  threatening  State  regu- 
latory bodies  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  State  sovereignty  in  the  regulation 
of  purely  intra-state  utilities,  I  trust  that  you  will  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
•of  your  colleagues  in  your  State  Commission,  and  that  you  and  they  will  use  all 
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efforts  to  induce  your  representatives  in  Congress  to  support  this  bill  and  secure 
its  passage.  I  should  add  that  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  intends  to  write  the 
Governors  of  the  other  States  requesting  their  co-operation  in  the  matter. 

Very  trulv  vours, 

NEW    JERSEY    STATE    BOARD    OF 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  COMMISSIONERS. 


I 


The  subject  matter  of  the  foregoing  communications  is  of  great  importance 
to  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 

If  our  State  courts  are  to  be  ignored  as  they  were  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
utility  companies  are  allowed  to  go  directly  to  the  Federal  Courts,  it  will  result 
in  a  centralization  of  power  that  is  liable  to  be  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences. 

As  city  officials  you  are  urged  to  give  the  matter  serious  consideration,  and 
if  you  conclude  that  the  suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Phinney's  letter  are  timely 
and  appropriate,  it  will  be  advisable  to  pass  such  resolutions  as  you  deem  most 
suitable  and  forward  certified  copies  to  your  representatives  in  Congress. 


COMPARATIVE  INSTALLATION  COSTS  OF 

CONCRETE  AND  CORRUGATED  PIPE 

ON  THREE  STATE  HIGHWAY  JOBS 


That  the  labor  costs  for  hauling 
and  placing  corrugated  pipe  are  con- 
siderably less  than  those  in  connection 
with  reinforced  concrete  is  perfectly 
obvious  from  a  comparison  of  the 
weights  per  foot  of  the  two  types; 
but  just  how  wide  the  difference  is 
has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
since  definite  figures  were  lacking. 
The  weights,  according  to  California 
Highway  Commission  standards  are  as 
follows: 

Reinforced 
Corrugated       Concrete 
Pipe  Pipe 

Diameter  Weight  per  ft.  Weight  per  ft. 


costs.  Bids  were  called  for  on  an 
alternate  basis,  the  pipe  to  be  either 
corrugated  iron  or  concrete  according 
to  later  decision  of  the  Commission. 
The  Highway  Commission  was  to 
supply  the  pipe  in  either  case,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  railroad  station  nearest 
the  work,  so  the  calculations  of  the 
contractors  were  confined  to  hauling, 
installing  and  back-filling.  The  figures 
of  the  successful  bidders  Avere  as 
follows : 

6.1  miles  of  highway  in  Santa 
Barbara  County,  between  Cuyumaca 
River  and  Buckhorn  Creek.  The 
Warren   Construction  Co.,   successful 


12" 

10.8  lbs. 

90  lbs. 

bidders 

18" 
24" 

15.7  lbs. 
20.7  lbs.  • 

146  lbs. 
200  lbs. 

Cost  of  Installing  Per  Foot 

30" 

31.9  lbs. 

355  lbs. 

Corrugated 

36" 

38.1  lbs. 

507  lbs. 

Dia. 

No.  Feet 

Concret 

e       Iron 

Figures 

just  at  hand 

ui  connection 

12" 

1,004 

$1.75 

$  .75 

with    three 

recent    State    Highway 

18" 

1,662 

2.50 

1.00 

grading  coni 

racts  throw 

quite  a  little 

24" 

428 

3.00 

1.25 

light    on 

th 

c    matter   of   installation 

36" 

132 

5.00 

2.00 
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5.7  miles  in  Mariposa  County, 
between  Sierra  National  Forest  and 
Briceburg.  Rhodes  &  Price,  successful 
bidders. 

Corrugated 
Concrete       Iron 
$2.00         $  .80 
2.50 
3.50 
5.00 

16.8  miles  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
between  San  FeKpe  and  Eastern 
Boundary.  Rhodes  &  Price,  successful 
bidders. 


Dia. 

No.  Feet 

12" 

1,232 

18" 

550 

24" 

300 

30" 

682 

C 

orrugated 

Dia. 

No.  Feet 

Concrete 

Iron 

12" 

2,120 

$2.00 

$  .70 

15" 

816 

2.50 

.75 

18" 

840 

3.00 

.80 

24" 

498 

4.00 

.90 

1.00 
1.20 
1.30 


These  jobs  ran  from  $150,000.00 
to  .$400,000.00  each,  and  many  con- 
tractors bid  on  each  of  them.  The 
figures  of  the  successful  bidders  may 
therefore  be  considered  fairly  in- 
dicative. 

B.  G.  MARSHALL. 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST 
TO  MUNICIPALITIES. 


Municipal  Corporations. 

Municipal  Corporations — Disincorporation  oj  City  of  Sixth  Class — Petition 
Based  on  Votes  Cast  at  Election  for  Incorporation  of  City — Sufficiency  of  Petition — 
A  petition  for  the  disincorporation  of  a  city  of  the  sixth  class  is  sufficient  under 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  .(Stats.  1895,  p.  115),  where  it  is  signed  by  more 
than  half  of  the  fjualified  electors  thereof,  as  shown  by  the  vote  cast  at  the  last 
municipal  election  held  thei'ein,  even  though  the  only  election  held  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  petition  affecting  or  appertaining  to  said  city  was  the  election  at 
which  the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  the  citj''  as  a  corporation  was  voted  upon. 

Watson  V.  Fouch,  37  Cal.  App.  Dec.  6. 

Consolidation  Act — Consolidation  of  Municipal  Corporations — Assumption 
of  Bonded  Indebtedness— Vndev  vSection  5  of  the  Consolidation  Act  there  may  be  a 
consolidation  of  municipal  corporations  without  any  assumption  of  existing 
bonded  indebtedness,  or  with  the  assumption  of  all  existing  bonded  indebtedness, 
or  with  an  assumption  of  only  a  part  of  the  existing  bonded  indebtedness;  and 
where  the  consolidation  is  to  result  in  the  assumption  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  existing 
bonded  indebtedness,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  proposition  to  be  voted  on,  to 
state  the  condition  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  to  be  assumed. 

Fawkes  v.  City  of  Burbank,  37  Cal.  App.  Dec.  181. 

Mujiicipal  Corporations — Organization  Within  County — Withdrawal  from 
County  Legislative  Control — When  a  municipality  is  organized  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  county  the  territory  embraced  witb.in  the  limits  of  such  municipal  corporation 
is  withdrawn  from  the  legislative  control  of  the  comity  as  to  all  the  subjects  which 
the  charter  of  such  municipality  declares  shall  be  cognizable  by  the  governing 
board  or  other  authorities  of  such  municipal  corporation. 

In  re  Knight,  36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  903. 

/(/. — Passage  of  Penal  Laws — Powers  of  Municipal  Corporation — A  municipal 
corporation  has  the  power  to  make  penal  an  act  which  has  already  been  made 
penal  by  a  state  law,  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  ordinance  making  the  act 
penal  in  conflict  with  a  general  law  of  the  state,  and  when  this  is  done  such  act 
becomes  a  separate  offense  against  the  state  and  the  municipality.  Id. 

Municipal  Corporations — Assault  by  Employee  in  Course  of  Employment — 
Liability  of  City — Where  a  city  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  electricity 
to  its  inhabitants  directed  one  of  its  meter-setters  to  wire  a  certain  building  and 
set  meters  therein,  and  such  employee  in  forcing  his  way  into  the  building  com- 
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mitted  an  assault  upon  the  person  in  charge,  who  resisted  his  entrance,  the  city  is 
Hable,  regardless  of  whether  the  assault  was  authorized  by  the  city  or  was  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  instructions. 

Ruppe  V.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  62  Cal.  Dec.  50. 

Municipal  Corporations — Trial  of  Charges  Against  County  Engineer — Prefer- 
ment of  hij  Member  of  Board  of  Supervisors — Disqualification  of  Member — A  member 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  a  county  is  not  disqualified  from  sitting,  as  such 
member,  in  the  trial  of  charges,  involving  dereliction  of  duty,  against  a  county 
engineer,  appointed  b}^  said  board  under  the  act  of  the  legislature  (Stats.  1919,  p. 
1920),  because  of  his  action  in  preferring  and  his  activity  in  prosecuting  said 
charges. 

Butler  V.  Scholefield,  36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  169. 

Id. — Trials  of  Officers  and  Em.ployees  of  Municipality — Inapplicability  of 
Rules  Pertaining  to  Judicial  Tribunals — -The  trial  of  charges  against  an  officer  or 
employee  of  a  municipality  or  county  is  not  controlled  by  or  subject  to  the  rules 
that  appertain  to  judicial  tribunals,  where  the  legislature  has  expressly  given 
the  governing  body  of  the  municipality  or  the  county  the  exclusive  cognizance  or 
jurisdiction  of  such  trial,  and  the  law  creating  such  Ijody  the  exclusive  tril)unal 
by  which  such  trial  should  be  had  makes  no  provision  for  disqualifying  a  member 
from  acting  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  biased  or  prejudiced  against  the  officer  or 
employee  on  trial. 

Id. 

Municipal  Corporations — License  Tax  of  Auctioneers — Ordinance  Not  Dis- 
criminatory— A  municipal  ordinance  requiring  persons  selling  or  offering  for  sale 
at  public  auction  any  real  estate,  livestock,  or  second-hand  goods  to  pay  a  license 
tax  of  $50  per  year,  and  requiring  persons  selling  or  offering  for  sale  at  public 
auction  any  other  property  the  sum  of  $10  per  day.  is  not  void  as  being  discrimina- 
tor^^ 

In  re  Bruce.  36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  221. 

Municipal  Corporations — Acquisition  of  Municipal  Water  System  by  City  of 
Sixth  Class — Right  to  Follow  Procedure  Prescribed  by  Public  Utilities  Act — A  city 
of  the  sixth  class  is  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
under  which  it  is  incorporated,  from  adopting  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Act,  approved  June  6,  1913,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  privately 
owned  water  system  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  inhabitants  with  water. 

Kane  v.  Wedell,  36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  391. 

Id. — Creation  of  Assessment  District  Coterminus  With  City  Boundaries — 
Power  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  City  of  Sixth  Class — The  board  of  trustees  of  a  city 
of  the  sixth  class,  having  the  power  under  the  Public  Utilities  Act  to  acquire  by 
either  construction  or  purchase  a  municipal  water  system,  has  also  the  power  to 
create  an  assessment  district  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  said  city  if  the 
proposed  public  improvement  is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  its  inhabitants. 

Id. 

Ordinances — Solicitaiion  of  Custom  and  Patronage — Declaration  of  Urgency 
of  Enactment — Truth  of  Matters  Contained  in  Ordinance — Referendum  Petitions — 
Mandamus — Where  a  city  ordinance  pi'ohibited  the  solicitation  of  custom  and 
patronage  in  certain  places,  and  declared  that  the  enactment  thereof  was  urgentl}' 
required  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  health,  peace  and  safety, 
because  there  was  no  ordinance  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  passage  upon  the  same 
subject,  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the  city  clerk  to  accept  refer- 
endary petitions  against  the  enactnuMit  did  not  adequately  controvert  the  declara- 
tion in  the  ordinance  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  oidinance  in  force  upon  the 
same  subject,  where  there  was  no  attempt  to  sliow  by  nftirinati\-e  allegation  what 
ordinances  were  in  force  upon  the  sul)ject  in  (luestion. 

Glascock  V.  Wilde,  36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  391. 

Id. — Los  Angeles  City  Ordinance — Urgency  Mcdsure — Compliance  ]\'ith 
Charter  Requirements — Where  the  city  council  of  Los  Angeles  passed  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  solicitation  of  custom  and  patronage  in  certain  jihu'cs.  and  wherein 
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it  was  declared  that  the  enactment  thereof  was  urgent  because  there  was  no 
ordinance  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  passage  upon  the  same  subject,  and  such  declar- 
ation was  true,  a  case  of  urgency  was  made  out  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the 
cit}'  charter  permitting  urgency  measures  to  take  effect  sooner  than  other  measures. 

Id. 

Municipal  Corporations — Sacramento  City  Charter — Referendum — Applica- 
bility to  Ordinances  Involving  Exercise  of  Legislative  Power — The  provisions  of  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  relating  to  the  referendum,  are  applicable  only 
to  ordinances  and  resolutions  which  constitute  an  exercise  of  legislative  power. 

McKevitt  V.  The  City  of  Sacramento,  38  Cal.  App.  Dec.  640. 

Id. — Legislative  Power — What  Coustitutes — Acts  constituting  a  declaration 
of  public  purpose,  and  making  provision  for  ways  and  means  of  its  accomplishment, 
may  l^e  generally  classified  as  calling  for  the  exercise  of  legislative  power. 

Id. 

Id. — Administrative  Power — What  Acts  Constitute — Acts  which  are  to  be 
deemed  as  acts  of  administration,  and  classed  among  those  governmental  powers 
properly  assigned  to  the  executive  department,  are  those  which  are  necessary  to 
be  clone  to  carry  out  legislative  policies  and  purposes  already  declared  by  the 
legislative  body,  or  such  as  are  devolved  upon  it  by  the  organic  law  of  its  existence. 

Id. 

Id. — Bequest  of  Money  to  City  for  Public  Park — Acceptance  of  Offer  of  Land — 
Exercise  of  Administrative  Power — Acts  Not  Subject  to  Referendum — The  matter  of 
purchase  b}-  a  city  of  a  park  site  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  will  of  an  in- 
di\adual,  leaving  a  specified  sum  of  money  to  the  city,  in  trust,  to  purchase  a  public 
park  to  be  named  after  the  testator,  and  authorizing  the  mayor  and  board  of 
trustees  to  expend  so  much  of  the  bequest  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  ground  suitable  for  a  public  park,  and  to  expend  the  balance  of  the  fund  in 
properly  equipping  the  same  for  park  purposes,  involves  the  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative, and  not  legislative,  power,  and,  therefore,  the  acceptance  by  the  proper 
city  officials  of  an  offer  of  land  for  a  park  site  is  not  a  matter  subject  to  referendum. 

Id. 

Municipal  Corporations — Sa7i  Francisco  License  Tax  Ordinance — Meaning  of 
Phrase,  "Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandise'' — The  words  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise," as  used  in  the  San  Francisco  license  tax  ordinance  requiring  a  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  bu\dng.  selling  or  exchanging  second-hand  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  to  pay  a  license,  include  second-hand  books. 

In  re  Holmes,  63  Cal.  Dec.  7. 

Id. — Dealers  in  Second-H and  Books — Procuring  Permit  to  Engage  in  Business — 
Requirement  Reasonable  Regidation — The  subjection  of  dealers  in  second-hand 
books  to  police  regulation  to  the  extent  of  requiring  such  persons  to  procure  per- 
mits as  a  prerequisite  to  engaging  in  the  business  of  selling  such  second-hand  mer- 
chandise is  a  proper  and  reasonable  regulation. 

Id. 

Id. — Granting  or  Refusal  of  Permits  to  Second-Hand  Dealers  by  Police  Com- 
mission— Grant  of  Power  Not  Unconstitutional — The  grant  of  general  and  un- 
qualified power  to  the  board  of  police  commissioners  of  San  Francisco  to  grant 
or  refuse  permits  to  dealers  in  second-hand  merchandise,  as  contained  in  the 
charter  of  said  city,  is  not  unconstitutional  as  an  attempt  to  confer  arbitrary  power 
upon  such  board  to  grant  or  refuse  permits  at  their  whim  or  pleasure. 

Id. 

Municipal  Corporations — Creation  of  Bonded  Indebtedness — Statute  of  1901 — 
Sale  of  Bonds  at  Less  Than  Par  Value — Injunction — Where  a  cit^^  adopts  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  1901  for  the  creation  of  bonded  indebtedness, 
and  a  bond  issue  is  authorized  by  the  electors  of  the  city  pursuant  to  said  statute, 
the  city  and  its  officials  may  be  enjoined  from  selling  bonds  so  authorized  to  be 
issued  at  less  than  their  par  value,  at  the  suit  of  any  property  owner  and  taxpaj'er 
injuriously  affected  thereby. 

Peery  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  63  Cal.  Dec.  83. 
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Id. — Authorization  of  Bond  Issue  Under  Act  of  1901 — Effect  of  Legislative  Act 
of  1921 — Sale  of  Bonds  at  Less  Than  Par — The  legislative  act  of  1921,  enabling 
municipalities  to  sell  any  bonds  thereof  remaining  unsold  at  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  said  act  at  a  price  which  shall  net  the  purchaser  not  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  six  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  par  value  of  said  bonds,  is  not  effectual  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  and  sold  under  the  act  of 
1901  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  their  par  value. 


Extract  from  Second  Annual  Message  of  Governor  Edw^ard 

I.  Edwards  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 

Dated  January  10,  1922. 


"There  has  recently  happened  an  event 
which,  if  allowed  to  become  a  precedent,  will,  in 
my  judgment,  destroy  the  well-established 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  rates  charged 
the  people  of  this  State  by  public  utilities.  The 
Public  Service  Railway  Company,  upon  being 
denied  certain  rates  which  it  demanded,  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  procedure  usual  in  such 
cases  of  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  for  relief,  applied  to  the  United  States 
District  Court.  The  latter,  upon  an  applica- 
tion based  solely  upon  affidavits  of  the  com- 
pany, without  notice  to  the  Utility  Board  or 
any  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  matter, 
issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  board  from 
interfering  with  the  collection  of  the  rates 
which  the  company  sought.  It  is  true  that 
within  a  day  after  granting  the  order  the 
judge  who  made  it  revoked  it,  but  to  me  it 
seems  to  be  intolerable  that  a  situation  could 
exist  under  which  it  is  possible  for  a  utility, 
dissatisfied  with  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
legislative  agency,  to  ignore  the  courts  of  this 
State  and  apply  to  a  Federal  Court  which  can 
assume  to  pass  upon  such  questions,  compli- 
cated and  involved  as  the}-  were,  and  requiring 
months  of  delilieration  by  the  Utility  Board, 
and  in  a  summary  manner  set  aside  the  order 
of  the  board. 

"I  am  informed  that  such  a  situation  can  be 
corrected  if  the  National  Congress  will  amend 
Section  266  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Code,  pro- 
hibiting the  hearing  by  United  States  District 
Judges  of  cases  decided  by  the  Utilitj-  Board, 
and  reciuiring  that  such  cases  shall  only  be 
heard,  as  indeed  has  been  the  practice  until 
recent  times,  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal  from  the  court  of  last  resort 
of  the  State.  The  utilities  of  the  State  are 
purely  intrastate  concerns,  and  should  be 
regulated  solely  by  the  State  Legislature  and 
its  agencies.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
is  unexcelled  for  learning  and  fairness.  There 
is  no  excuse  or  justification  whatever  for  a 
Federal  Judge  presuming  that  the  State  legis- 
lative agency  and  the  State  courts  will  not  do 
justice.  I  would  ask  the  Legislature,  therefore, 
to  adopt  appropriate  resolutions,  directed  to 
the  National  C'ongress,  as  well  as  to  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  this  State,  petitioti- 
ing  that  body  to  pass  corrective  legislation  for 
the  avoidance  of  the  recurrence  of  any  such 
practice.      \n  my  judgment,   unless  corrective 


legislation  is  passed,  it  will  be  only  a  cjuestion 
of  time  when  the  fixation  of  rates  for  utilities, 
instead  of  being  a  prerogative  of  the  State 
Legislature,  will  become  the  prerogative 
of  the  Federal  District  Court,  and  the  age-long 
struggle  which  the  people  oiF  the  State  have 
conducted  to  control  and  regulate  corporations 
created  for  the  service  of  the  public  will  have 
been  in  vain." 


FURTHER  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
CUYAMA  LATERAL. 

Additional  construction  on  the  Cuyama  road 
between  Santa  Maria  and  Bakersfield  was 
arranged  for  at  a  conference  before  the  Highway 
Commission  at  Sacramento  on  ]\Iarch  23rd. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  directors  of  the 
Cuyama  Highwaj-  District,  United  States 
Forestry  Service,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  California  Highway  Commission  and 
engineers. 

The  Commission  ordered  immediate  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  construction  of  an  eight-mile 
paved  section  on  the  Kern  County  side  west 
from  Maricopa. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  im- 
mediate completion  of  surveys  on  a  16-mile 
section  east  from  Buckhorn  Creek  where  the 
present  highway  now  under  construction  out 
of  Santa  Maria  will  end.  A  tentative  under- 
standing w.as  reached  that  when  these  surveys 
were  completed  that  the  California  Highway 
Commission  would  undertake  the  construction 
of  an  eight-mile  section  east  of  Buckhorn  Creek 
and  that  the  Forestry  Service  would  undertake 
the  construction  of  an  equal  section  directly 
east  ending  at  the  Johnston  Bridge.  These 
two  sections  are  the  most  rugged  on  the  entire 
route  and  after  they  are  build  the  country 
opens  up  and  is  fairly  good  traveling  until  such 
a  time  as  funds  arc  available  for  further  im- 
provement. 

For  the  construction  of  the  Cuvama  I^ateral 
the  State  has  §1,000,000,  the  counties  of  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Luis  ()bisi)o  and  Kern  .S100,0()0 
each,  and  the  Forestry  Service  between  S200.000 
and  S300,()00,  making  in  the  niehgborhood  of 
$1,500,000  to  meet  construction  costs. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED. 

Bacteriologist.  An  ordinance  creating  the  position  of  Bacteriologist  and  fixino- 
the  salary  thereof.     San  Jose,  Ordinance  No.  1817. 

Billboards.     An  ordinance  regulating  out-of-door  advertising.     Mayfield.  No.  125. 

Buildings.  An  amendatory  ordinance  regulating  the  construction,  repair  etc 
of  l)uildnigs  and  fixing  the  fire  limits.     El  Segundo,  No.  84. 

Conveyance.  An  ordinance  authorizing  the  execution  of  a  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  to  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Glendora,  Cal.     Glend'ora,  No.  230. 

Dog  Taxes.     An  amendatory  ordinance  regulating  dog  taxes.     Colusa,  No.  76 

Election.  An  ordinance  calling  an  election  on  April  10th,  1922,  for  the  purpose 
of  subnuttmg  to  the  qualified  voters  the  proposition  to  incur  a  bonded  debt 
m  the  amount  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  doing  certain  street  work  Fair- 
field, No.  80. 

Election.  An  ordinance  calling  a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
to  the  qualified  voters  a  proposition  to  incur  a  bonded  indebtedness  for  the 
acquisition,  construction  and  completion  of  an  addition  to  the  city  hall  and 
furnishing  the  same  in  the  amount  of  $20,000.     Palo  Alto,  No.  232'. 

Election.     An  ordinance. calling  for  an  election  to  be  held  at  the  general  municipal 
election  on  April  4,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  qualified  electors 
the  proposition  to  incur  a  bonded  indebtedness  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  improvements  to  the  municipal  water  works      Santa 
Rosa,  No.  365. 
Fire  Limits.     An  ordinance  establishing  fire  limits  and  providing  for  protection 
against  loss  by  fire,  and  providing  for  the  burning  of  material  and  providing 
a  penalty  for  violations.     Chino,  No.  91. 
Gravel  Pits.     An  ordinance  regulating  the  maintenance  of  gravel  pits.     \'enice 
No.  856.  ' 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  An  ordinance  electing  to  reduce  the  number  of  Justices 
oi  the  Peace.     Solano  County,  No.  100. 

Lease.     An  ordinance  authorizing  the  leasing  of  certain  real  propertv  for  public 
_     park  and  playground  purposes.     Stockton,  No.  764. 

License.  An  ordinance  fixing  the  business  license  to  be  paid  by  realty  dealers 
lurlock.  No.  205. 

Licensing.  An  ordinance  licensing  the  business  of  transporting  passengers 
tor  hire  m  motor  vehicles  commonly  known  as  auto  stages,  to  and  from  points 
outride  of  the  town  of  Martinez,  and  providing  a  penalty.     Martinez,  No  137 

I'rohibition  Enforcement.  An  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale,  manufacture 
unlawful  possession  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  providing 
penalties  for  violation  thereof.     Yuba  County,  No.  79. 

Prohibition  Enforcement.  An  ordinance  of  the  County  of  Fresno  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  possession,  transportation,  sale,  barter,  delivery  or  furnishing 
of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  or  the  manufacture,  transportation  or  possession 
ot  any  article  or  thing  intended  or  designed  for  the  manufacture  thereof 
except  as  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  regulating 
the  issuance  of  search  warrants,  and  prohibiting  the  appearance  in  public 
ot  any  person  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  providing  pen- 
alties for  the  violation  thereof.     Fresno  County,  No.  206. 

Purchase.  An  ordinance  authorizing  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  real  property 
tor  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  other  considerations,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  public  right  of  way.     Stockton,  No.  763. 

Prohibition  Enforcement.  An  amendatorv  ordinance  making  each  day  the 
violation  IS  continued,  a  separate  offense.     Tuolumne  County,  No.  109.' 

bet  Back  Lines.  An  ordinance  providing  a  procedure  for  establishing  set  Ijack 
fines  and  provitling  a  penalty.     Martinez,  No.  138. 

School  Buses.  An  ordinance  regulating  the  operation  of  school  busses  and 
other  public  conveyances  before  entering  upon  or  crossing  a  railroad  track 
Lassen  Countv.     No.    128. 
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Salary.     An  ordinance  fixing  the  salary  and  compensation  of  the  city  electrician. 

Taft,  No.   138. 
Taxes.     An  amendatory  ordinance  providing  for  the  assessment,  levy  and  (!ollec- 

tion  of  taxes.     Mayfield,  No.  126. 
Traffic.     An  ordinance  regulating  certain  travel  and  traffic  on  and  over  the 

i:)ublic  streets  and  providing  a  penalty  for  violation  thereof.     Gridley,  No.  75. 
Time  of  Meeting.     An  ordinance  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  holding  regular 

meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     Los  Banos,  No.  1 14. 
Time  of  Meeting.     An  ordinance  establishing  the  time  and  place  of  meetings 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     Glendora,  No.  229. 
Time  of  Meeting.     An  ordinance  providing  for  a  change  of  time  of  meeting 

of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.     Tuolumne  County,  No.  108. 
Weight  of  Loads.     An  amendatory  ordinance  regulating  the  operation  of  motor 

vehicles  and  trailers  upon  the  public  highways  and  regulating  the  weight  of 

such  motor  vehicles  and  the  loads  carried  thereon.    Santa  Cruz  County,  No. 

Weight  of  Loads.  An  ordinance  requiring  lighter  loads  than  loads  prescribed 
by  the  vehicle  act  of  the  State  of  California  and  amendments  thereto  approved 
May  22,  1919;  prohibiting  the  use  of  vehicles  having  flat  spaces  on  the  surfaces 
of  tires;  defining  certain  terms  of  this  ordinance;  providing  penalties  for 
violation  thereof.     Monterey  County,  No.  352. 

Weight  of  Loads.  An  amendatory  ordinance  regulating  the  operation  of  motor 
trucks,  motor  vehicles,  and  trailers  upon  the  public  highways  outside  of 
incorporated  cities  and  towns.     Lassen  County,  No.  127. 


REDDING'S  MUNICIPAL  LIGHTING  PLANT 
A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

City  Manager  Rolison  Reports  Net  Profit  of  the  City  in  Three  Months  of  Operation 

as  $6,880.04. 


As    has    been    the    custom    since    the      Net  gain  for  February,  1922 $2,663.85 

city  acquired  the  electrical  distributing      Net  gain  for  Dee.  and  Jan 4,216.19 

system,   a  monthly  financial   statement  Total  net  gain  to  March  1       $6,880.04 

has   been    prepared    for   the    benefit   of  Transfers    in    the    amount    of    $4,000 

the  tax  payers  and  0.  K'd.  by  Winfred  have     already     been     made     from     the 

Wright,  expert  accountant,  setting  forth  lighting    fund     to     the     general    fund, 

among  many  other  things,  the  following  besides    the    payment    of    all    bills    as 

details:  shown  in  the  report,  leaving  a  sufficient 

Receipts.  amount  in   the  treasury  to  provide  for 

r^                  r       r^  ,  ^^  additional  transfer  of  $2,000  at  the 

Kevenues   for   l^ebruarv,   gross  ,          ,.        <•  .  i     ,       , 

1                                  ^  >    >■>       ^„  „_,    .,  next  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

sales $5,371 .64  ^ 

Placer-Nevada  County  Bridge. 

Expenses.  Co-operative  ariaiipieinoiits  have  been  made 

tentative  for  the  const  ruction  of  a  bridge  over 

Interest  and  depreciation $     350.25  Bear    River    on    the    State    highway    between 

Maintenance  and  operation 402.02  Auburn   and   Colfax   now   under   construction. 

.  Supervisors    of    Placer   and    Nevada   Counties 

Office  expense,  salaries  and  sup-  met  with  the  California  Highway  Connnission 

pjjp^.                                                             231  42  ^^  Sacramento  on  March  23rd  and  urged  that 

*       "      '     ■  this   bridge    be   l)uilt.   if  jjossible.   before    the 

Cost  of  power 1,724.10  completion  of  the  i)aving  as  the  present  struc- 

^ ture  is  entirely  inade(|uate.     The  bridge  is  on 

the  countv  line  l)etween  Placer  and  Nevada 

Ciross  expenditures $2, 707./ 9  Counties. " 
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WHAT  OUR  PACIFIC  COAST  CITIES  ARE  DOING. 


Newport  Beach.  The  city  clerk  has  been 
instructed  to  advertise  for  bids  on  400  tons  of 
cast  iron  pipe  to  be  used  by  the  water  depart- 
ment. 

Corcoran.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  cast  iron  pipe 
for  betterments  on  the  municipal  water  system 
to  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  Some 
450  feet  of  8-inch  pipe  and  2,100  feet  of  6-inch 
pipe  will  be  purchased.  The  trustees  have 
also  ordered  two  new  electroliers  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $50  each. 

Fresno.  The  trustees  are  discussing  a  pro- 
ject to  construct  an  open  air  swimming  pool. 
Six  thousand  feet  of  concrete  ditch  pipe  has 
been  ordered  by  the  department  of  public 
works. 

Antioch.  The  board  of  trustees  are  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  improving  the  town 
filter  plant. 

St.  Helena.  The  town  trustees  have  decided 
to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  taking 
over  the  properties  of  the  St.  Helena  Water  Co. 
The  price  asked  by  the  company  is  $60,000. 

Oakland.  The  city  council  has  appropriated 
$22,000  as  first  payment  on  property  valued 
at  $100,000.  This  property  is  to  be  used  to 
house  the  African  game  collection  which 
Explorer  Snow  will  donate  to  the  citv  of  Oak- 
land, provided  the  latter  gives  the  $1,000,000 
collection  an  appropriate  museum. 

Madera.  The  trustees  of  this  city  are  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  floating  a  $5,000  bond 
issue  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  municipal 
auto  camp  ground.  The  San  Joacjuin  Light  and 
Power  Co.  has  offered  to  sell  to  the  citv  its 
water  mains  for  the  sum  of  $7,000.  The  com- 
pany serves  seventy  water  consumers  and 
claims  an  income  of  $1,500  a  year. 

Redwood  City.  A  bond  election  is  to  be 
held  soon  for  the  purchase  of  the  water  system. 

Venice.  The  trustees  of  this  city  recently 
voted  to  place  on  the  ballot  of  the  coming 
municipal  election,  the  proposition  for  a 
$250,000  bond  issue.    The  proceeds  of  the  bond 


issue  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
outfall  sewer  and  septic  tanks. 

Palo  Alto.  The  city  coimcil  has  passed  a 
resolution  to  call  an  election  to  vote  on  the 
issuance  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  add 
a  second  story  to  the  city  hall  and  make  other 
improvements  to  the  building. 

Pittsburg  Reports  the  Following: 
Pacific  Municipalities, 

5th  Floor  Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen: 

In  your  Department  of  Information  con- 
cerning "What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  Are 
Doing,"  Pittsburg  has  seldom  been  mentioned, 
probably,  because  you  are  not  mind  readers 
and  I  have  not  given  our  progress  the  publicity 
which  we  deserve. 

In  the  last  two  years  Pittsburg  has  purchased 
its  municipal  water  supply  and  has  spent 
$70,000  on  extensions  and  improvements.  We 
have  reduced  operating  expenses  and  have  cut 
our  metered  water  rates  25  per  cent.  We  have 
spent  $40,000  for  the  construction  of  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  extensions. 

On  the  first  of  May  this  year,  we  will  break 
ground  for  the  construction  of  a  new  city 
hall  to  cost  $75,000.  We  have  ahead  of  us,  also, 
a  street  paving  program  which  calls  for  an 
expenditure  of  $115,000,  and  a  municipal  wharf 
which  will  cost  approximately  $40,000. 

About  $9,000  has  been  raised  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  library  and  when  sufficient  funds 
are  available,  this  building  will  be  erected.  A 
few  minor  things  which  we  are  doing  are:  The 
erection  of  an  electric  sign  across  our  main 
highway  so  the  travelers  will  know  the  name 
of  the  city  through  which  they  are  passing, 
the  organization  of  a  Young  Men's  Athletic 
Club,  which  is  a  pronounced  success,  and  the 
organization  of  a  live  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Yours  very  trulv, 

R.  N.DORTON, 
City  Manager. 


THE  1921  LEGISLATURE. 


From  Collier's  Weekly — The  searchini;  of  the  resoris  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  led  to  the  political  revolution 
of  the  past  decade.  Among;  the  more  potent  agents  of  this  political  revolution  are  the  men  who  have  gone  into  official 
records  which  were  obscure  and  comolex,  and  made  them  simple  anl  available  to  the  general  public.  Conspicuous 
anion?  the  men  who  have  done  this  is  Mr.  Franklin  Hichborn,  who,  at  the  end  of  each  session  ot  the  California  Legis- 
lature, compiles  a  book  in  which  he  analyzes  the  record  of  every  member  and  the  history  of  all  the  important  bills. 
Every  voter  in  California  should  read  it.  Voters  elsewhere  should  know  about  it.  and  try  to  secure  a  like  institution 
in  their  own  States. 

The  "Story  of  the  California  Legislature  of  1921,'*  by  Franklin  Hitch- 
born,  is  now  going  through  the  press  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  public  distribution. 

The  book  is  sure  to  be  unusually  attractive  as  it  covers  the  King  tax  bill 
controversy,  the  fight  for  the  Wright  bill,  and  other  important  progressive  measures. 
Most  valuable,  however,  is  the  case  which  it  makes  out  against  those  who  would 
force  the  state  back  into  the  old  corporation — vice  domination  of  machine  rule. 

The  price  is  $2.00  per  copy,  and  those  desiring  copies  are  requested  to  send 
their  subscriptions  direct  to  Franklin  Hichborn,  Santa  Clara,  California. 
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South  San  Francisco.  The  city  engineer  has 
submitted  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  an  extension  to  the  city's 
sanitary  and  storm  water  sewers.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $40,000.00. 

Sebastopol.  Work  on  the  $75,000  street 
paving  program  has  just  been  commenced. 
The  paving  which  is  to  be  surfaced  with  War- 
renite,  is  being  done  under  contract  with  the 
Warren  Bros.  Construction  Co.  The  entire 
program  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  about 
two  months. 

Start  on  San  Gabriel  Dam  Is  Made. 

Los  Angeles  County.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  resolution  offered 
by  Supervisor  Cogswell  was  adopted,  authoriz- 
ing Flood  Control  Engineer  Reagan  to  proceed 
as  soon  as  water  conditions  permit  to  make 
borings  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  building 
the  San  Gabriel  Canyon  Dam. 

Mr.  Cogswell  stated  that  this  was  the  first 
step  of  a  great  project  which  must  be  pushed 
vigorously  to  its  ultimate  completion.  No 
other  one  thing  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  interests  of  Los  Angeles  County  at  the 
present  time  as  the  controlling  of  the  flood 
waters  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  and  storing 
them  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  and  power 
production.  He  says  that  he  realizes  that  it  is  a 
big  undertaking,  but  one  that  when  once  com- 
pleted, would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  county 
as  well  as  a  source  of  great  revenue. 

Stockton.  Petitions  to  the  city  council  for 
the  calling  of  a  special  election  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  Board  of  Freeholders  to  draft  a 
new  charter  were  officially  filed  with  the 
city  council  on  March  6th.  .An  effort  will  be 
made  to  speed  the  matter  along  so  as  to,  if 
possible,  place  the  new  charter  before  the 
people  at  the  next  general  election  and  thus 
save  the  cost  of  a  special  election. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ballot  on  which  the 
charter    proposition    is    presented    will    bear 
several  other  propositions  according  to  Maj'or 
D.  P.  Eicke  as  quoted  in  the  Stockton  Inde- 
pendent of  March  7th. 

According  to  statements  by  the  mayor,  it  is 
likely  that  a  recent  offer  for  the  sale  of  the 
Stockton  Mineral  Baths  to  the  city  will  be 
answered  through  one  proposition, 
measures  will  permit  the  people  to 
their  attitudes  toward  a  municipal 
electrical  [)roject,  flood  control  and  municipal 
ownership  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  water  svstem,  which  supplies  Stock- 
ton. 

Whether  the  latter  proposition  will  be  in- 
cluded on  the  ballot  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  fixing  of  a  valuation  on  the  system  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  The  rail  board 
will  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  matter  about  the 
third  of  .^pril,  and  if  its  decision  is  forth- 
coming in  time  it  is  desired  by  the  mayor  that 
the  i)ropositioti  l)e  submitted  to  the  people  willi 
the  charfci'  nieasiu'c. 

Sonoma  County.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Sonoma  County  have  accepted  the  bid  of 
W.  L.  Proctor  to  erect  an  asphalt  healing 
plant  in  Santa  Rosa  at  a  cost  of  $7,.'i()4.05. 

San  Luis  Obispo  citizens  are  starting  a  move- 
ment to  secure  the  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


Other 
express 
hvdro- 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United   States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  Angeles,  Cal. 

812  Seaboard  Bldg. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


F  AIRCHILD  -  GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby   insuring  you   the 

l^OWEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced    staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans  — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Building,     Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES.  Manager 
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CITY  PLANNING  MOVEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  8ti) 

grinds  its  inhabitants  down — that  the 
great  pubhc  service  corporations  form  the 
invisible  government  behind  the  city 
officials,  making  graft  rampant  through- 
out the  administration — that  the  very 
air  is  polluted  with  dust  and  smoke 
menacing  life  and  health,  as  in  Dicken's 
description  of  "Coketowa." 

"It  was  a  town  of  machinery  and  tall 
chimneys  out  of  which  interminable 
serpents  of  smoke  trailed  themselves 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  never  got  un- 
coiled. It  had  a  black  canal  in  it,  and  a 
river  that  ran  purple  with  dye,  and  vast 
piles  of  buildings  full  of  windows  where 
there  was  a  rattling  and  a  trembling 
all  day  long,  and  where  the  piston  of  a 
steam  engine  worked  monotonously  up 


and  down  like  the  head  of  an  elephant 
in    a    state    of    melancholy    madness." 

"It  (!ontained  several  large  streets  all 
like  one  another,  and  many  small 
streets  still  more  like  one  another,  inhabi- 
ted by  people  equally  like  one  another, 
who  all  went  in  and  out  at  the  same 
hours,  with  the  same  sound  on  the  same 
pavements  to  do  the  same  work,  and  to 
whom  every  day  was  the  same  as  yester- 
day and  to-morrow,  and  every  year  the 
counterpart  of  the  last  and  the  next." 

Some  of  the  odium  hurled  against 
the  city  is  true,  but  very  much  of  it  is 
not.  The  city  has  always  been  the 
cradle  of  progress  and  achievement. 
This  was  so  in  ancient  and  medieval, 
as  well  as  in  modern  times.  The  city 
has  been  responsible  for  developments 
in   science   and   art,   and   in   commerce. 
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Sacramento 


I       Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles         ; 
Fay   Building       ? 


WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 


\  Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 

I  Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


34    FREMONT    ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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through  conscious  or  unconscious  co- 
operation. Great  developments  are  only 
possible  where  people  are  banded  to- 
gether, and  where  there  is  opportunity 
for  free  exchange  of  experiences  and 
ideas. 

Most  people  love  the  city,  for  the 
world  is  rapidly  becoming  ur!)an  in 
population.  The  city  affords  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  and 
recreation,  as  well  as  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  great  financial  enterprises. 

It  is,  of  course,  highly  undesirable 
that  our  farms  should  be  depopulated, 
but  everyone  cannot  go  "back  to  the 
land,"  and  not  every  man  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  successful  farmer.  Men 
who  are  "rural-minded"  should  stay  on 
the  farm  where  they  can  attain  their 
greatest  success,  but  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  treat  the  back-to-the-farm  move- 
ment as  the  final  panacea  for  present 
industrial  ailments.  Farm  and  city  are 
really  inter-dependent,  and  each  has  its 


sphere  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
Moreover,  both  are  undergoing  bene- 
ficial changes,  the  farms  are  beginning 
to  secure  the  advantages  which  may 
be  derived  from  cooperation,  and  the 
city  is  slowly,  but  quite  surely,  learning 
that  with  proper  planning  to  shape  and 
direct  its  growth  and  with  a  re-awakened 
interest  in  civic  affairs  it  will  be  able  to 
fulfill  its  destiny  as  an  agency  to  promote 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  attain- 
ments. 

While  the  subject  matter  of  the  fore- 
going article  hardly  calls  for  anything 
of  the  kind,  a  short,  general  bibliography 
is  added  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther. 

Books. 

Town  Planning  in  Practice,  Raymond 
Unwin,  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  New 
York;  City  Planning,  C.  M.  Robinson, 
G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  New  York;  City 
Planning,  John  Nolen,   D.   Applet  on  & 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1920 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST   BKANCHHS    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
70I    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320    Market  Sticet 
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Co.,  New  York:  New  Ideas  and  Ideals 
in  the  Planning  of  Small  Towns,  Cities 
and  Villages,  John  Nolen,  American 
City  Bureau,  New  York;  the  Garden 
City,  C.  B.  Purdom.  J.  IM.  Dent  &  Sons, 
London;  The  Planning  of  the  Modern 
City,  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York;  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  Thomas  Adams,  Con- 
servation Commission,  Ontario,  Canada; 
American  Municipal  Progress,  Charles 
Zuebhn,  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York; 
The  Government  of  American  Cities 
(1920   Edition),   W.   M.   Monroe,   Mac- 


Millan Co.,  New  York;  Town  Improve- 
ment, F.  N.  Evans,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York;  Proceedings  of  the  National 
City  Planning  Conference,  Secretary, 
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A   REFUSE  INCINERATOR  FOR  THE 
CITY  OF  ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


By  CLIFTON  E.  HICKOK 

City  Manager 


Introduction 

The  City  of  Alameda  for  a  great 
many  years  has  been  dumping  its 
refuse  upon  the  marsh  lands  of  Bay 
Farm  Island.  The  owners  of  the 
property  upon  which  the  dumps  are 
located  will  no  longer  permit  the  use 
of  this  land  for  such  purpose;  and  it 
has  therefore  become  necessary  to 
dump  the  refuse  temporarily  upon 
low  ground  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  This  results  in  numerous  com- 
plaints from  residents  of  the  vicinity. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  of  the 
island  of  Alameda  is  restricted  and 
that  there  are  no  isolated  places  where 
a  new  permanent  dump  may  be 
established  it  is  evident  that  a  new 
solution  must  be  found  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  refuse. 

Methods  of  Disposal 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that 
the  refuse  of  the  city  offers  possi- 
bilities for  the  salvaging  of  certain 
values  contained  therein;  such  as 
the  extraction  of  greases  and  fertilizers 
from  the  garbage;  the  recovery  of 
tin  cans  and  metals;  the  generation 
and    sale    of    steam    for    commercial 


purposes  through  the  burning  of  the 
refuse.  From  the  experiences  of 
numerous  other  municipalities  it  is 
apparent  that  such  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  smaller  cities  to  derive 
a  revenue  from  their  refuse,  have 
almost  universally  been  futile,  and 
in  a  very  few  instances  among  the 
larger  cities  has  it  proven  even  par- 
tially successful.  For  this  reason 
this  report  will  be  confined  to  the 
sole  aim  of  totally  destroying  by  fire 
all  combustible  ingredients  of  the 
city  refuse;  and  the  prolilem  therefore 
resolves  itself  to  a  selection  of  the 
best  and  most  economical  type  of 
incinerator. 

Nature  of  Refuse 

The  refuse  produced  by  the  City 
of  Alameda  is  unusually  favorable 
to  disposal  by  incineration.  The 
population  of  30,000  is  very  largely 
residential,  producing  practically  no 
industrial,  trade  or  stable  wastes. 
There  are  very  few,  if  any,  large  dead 
animals  to  be  disposed  of.  At  the 
present  time  part  of  the  garbage  is 
segregated  at  the  household  and 
restaurants,  and  sold  by  the  city 
to   a    hog    raising   concern,    under   a 
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contract  which  has  two  years  to  run. 
However,  an  incinerator  should  be 
constructed  which  will  be  capable  of 
also  destroying  this  garbage,  as  a 
safe-guard  against  any  emergency 
which  may  arise  or  a  probable  can- 
cellation of  the  above  mentioned 
contract  two  years  hence. 

At  the  present  time  the  City  of 
Alameda  is  producing  approximately 
the  following  average  daily  refuse  for 
twenty-six  collection  days  per  month: 
Unsegregated  refuse. 25  tons  per  day 
Segregated  garbage. .  2  "  "  " 
Small  dead  animals.  .24  lbs.      "       " 

Total 27  tons  per  day 

While  there  is  a  segregation  of 
garbage  at  the  present  time  amoimting 
to  two  tons  per  day,  there  still  re- 
mains in  the  unsegregated  refuse  a 
certain  percentage  of  garbage.  Obser- 
vations and  measurements  have  been 
made  of  typical  loads  of  refuse,  upon 
which  are  based  the  following  esti- 
mates of  the  approximate  proportions 
of  the  constituent  materials  forming 
the  total  refuse  of  the  city  per  day. 

Proportion 
by  weight 

Garbage 5  tons       19% 

Rubbish 22     "  81% 


27     "         100%, 
It  is  estimated  that  the  rubbish  con- 
sists of  the  following  proportions  of 
combustible  and  non-combustible  ma- 
terials : 

Combustible  rubbish 19  tons  86% 

Non-combustible  rubbish.  3  "       14% 


22  "     100% 

Probable  Increase  in  Refuse 

The  present  population  of  Alameda 
is  30,000.  The  city,  being  upon  an 
island,  is  restricted  as  to  area  and 
therefore  as  to  ultimate  population, 
consequently  it  is  not  probable  that 


the  ultimate  population  will  exceed 
60,000.  Should  the  proposed  Alameda 
Naval  Base  be  constructed  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Department,  this  ultimate 
population  would  be  reached  within 
a  few  years.  It  might  therefore 
appear  advisable  to  construct  at  this 
time  an  incinerator  sufficiently  large 
to  provide  for  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  city  refuse.  However, 
if  an  incineratoi'  is  built  at  once  large 
enough  to  dispose  of  the  present  city 
refuse,  within  a  burning  period  of 
twelve  hours,  its  capacity  can  be 
doubled  if  need  iDe  by  putting  on  a 
night  crew.  It  is  therefore  not  con- 
sidered advisable  at  this  time  to  build 
a  plant  larger  than  is  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  present  refuse,  within 
a  burning  period  of  twelve  hours. 

Capacity  of  Incinerator  Required 

Observations  have  been  made  as 
to  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  refuse 
to  the  city  dumps  and  it  is  found  to  be 
approximately  as  follows  at  the  present 
date: 

25  tons 10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

2    "     4  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

This  means  that  the  daily  tonnage 
of  refuse,  if  deUvered  as  at  present, 
will  all  be  brought  to  the  incinerator 
within  a  period  of  three  hours,  and 
would  therefore  require  an  incinerator 
with  a  receiving  capacity  of  nine 
tons  per  hour.  However,  it  will  be 
possible  to  so  regulate  the  scavenger 
wagons  that  the  delivery  of  the  refuse 
can  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  six 
hours,  which  would  require  a  plant 
with  a  burning  capacity  of  four 
tons  per  hour,  if  the  I'efuse  were 
destroyed  as  l)rought.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  construct  an  incinerator 
with  cubical  capacity  of  its  receiving 
bins  or  furnaces  great  enough  to 
receive  the  i-efuse  as  it  is  delivered 
during  the  day  time  and  continue 
to  burn  it  throughout  tlie  24  hours 
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in  which  case  the  ]>urnins;  capacity 
per  hour  in  our  plant  need  not  he 
over  two  tons  per  hour.  It  is  essential 
that  a  plant  be  so  designed  as  to 
be  able  to  receive,  either  into  its 
furnaces  or  storage  bins,  the  refuse 
as  it  is  brought;  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  upon  the  charg- 
ing floor  of  quantities  of  refuse,  with 
attendant  odors  and  nuisances. 

It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the 
City  of  Alameda  should  construct 
an  incinerator  with  the  following 
capacities: 

1st — AVith  a  continuous  burning 
capacity  of  two  tons  per  hour. 

2nd — With  a  receiving  capacity  of 
four  tons  per  hour. 

Essentials    Required    in    an 
Incinerator 

There  are  several  major  essentials 
or  elements  which  enter  into  the 
search  for  a  successful  incinerator,  viz. : 

1 .  First    cost . 

2.  Operating  cost. 

3.  Successful  burning   capacity. 

4.  Receiving  capacity. 

5.  Maintained  temperature  of  at 
least  1250  degrees  F. 

6.  Simplicity  of  operation  as  re- 
gards charging,  stoking  and  removal 
of  clinkers  and  ash. 

7.  Comparative  freedom  from  ob- 
noxious odors  and  smoke. 

8.  Minimum  fuel  requirements. 

9.  Elimination  of  complicated 
mechanical  cont ri vances. 

Types  of  Incinerators 

There  are  various  types  of  in- 
cinerators, which  have  been  develoi)ed 
in  England,  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  There  are,  however,  only 
three  essential  types  or  groups,  and 
all  others  are  either  developments  or 
modifications  of  those  three  major 
types. 


1.  The  English  Type  or  High  Tem- 
perature Plant,  consists  of  a  scries 
of  cells  or  furnaces  connected  to  a 
common  flue;  the  refuse  being 
deposited  on  oi'  near  the  grates;  a 
forced  draft  is  used  to  obtain  high 
temperatures  and  a  combustion 
chamber  for  the  complete  combus- 
tion of  the  gases.  The  modifica- 
tions of  this  type  include  furnaces 
having  a  large  horizontal  area,  as 
well  as  those  whose  large  capacity 
is  due  to  their  height. 

2.  The  Steel  Furnace  Type  which  con- 
sists of  a  water  jacketed  steel 
furnace,  inside  of  which  the  rub- 
bish is  suspended  over  the  fire  in  a 
basket  of  steel  pipes.  As  the  ma- 
terial is  dried  and  partially  burned 
it  falls  or  is  pushed  from  the  basket 
down  on  to  the  grates  where  it  is 
consumed.  This  system  uses  a 
forced  and  induced  draft,  together 
with  a  combustion  cham])er.  This 
is  known  as  a  medium  temperature 
plant. 

3.  The  Dutch  Oven  Type  is  one  in 
which  the  more  combustible  ma- 
terials or  fuel  are  burned  on  a  grate 
and  the  heat  and  flames  resulting 
therefiom,  are  conducted  over  and 
under  a  platform  upon  which 
has  been  deposited  the  garbage, 
dead  animals  and  moisture-carry- 
ing refuse.  There  are  certain 
plants  of  this  type  which  are 
capable  of  maintaining  high  tem- 
peratures, due  to  flue  arrange- 
ments. This  type  does  not  require 
a  high  stack  and  may  or  may  not 
be  equipped  with  a  forced  draft. 

Inspection  Trip 

Due  to  the  great  imi)ortance  of  the 
l)rol)lem  and  to  the  fact  tiiat  there  ar(> 
so  many  types  and  makes  of  incin- 
erators, many, of  wliich  have  develoi)ed 
into  failures  and  various  degrees  of 
success,  the  City  ("ouncil  of  Ahuneda 
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deemed  it  advisable  to  instruct  its 
city  manager  to  make  a  trip  of  in- 
spection throufih  the  western,  middle 
western  and  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  gain  first  hand 
information.  In  pursuance  of  these 
orders  the  following  plants  have  been 
inspected  and  data   obtained  thereon. 


portion  of  the  refuse  is  being  dumped. 
The  plant,  which  consists  of  five 
furnaces,  with  combustion  chamber, 
blowers  and  20  H.  P.  boiler,  is  housed 
in  a  well-designed,  attractive  concrete 
building.  An  oil  burner  was  originally 
installed  but  its  use  has  been  discon- 
tinued as  it  was  found  not  necessary. 


City  Type  Make  Date  of  Visit 

San  Jose,  Cal English Fred  P.  Smith Feb.    28,  1921 

Berkeley,  Cal English Sterling Mar.     4,  1921 

Sacramento,  Cal Steel  Furnace Decarie  Co Mar.  15,  1921 

Vallejo.  Cal Dutch  Oven Collins  &  Pellet Mar.  15,  1921 

Presidio,  S.  F Dutch  Oven Nye  &  Lee  (Collins  &  Pellet ) .  Apr.    15,  1921 

San  Francisco English Thackerey Apr.    15,  1921 

San  Francisco English Heenan-Froude Apr.    15,  1921 

Pasadena,  Cal English Fred  P.  Smith Apr.    22,  1921 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal Steel  Furnace Briggs Sept.  16,  1921 

Portland,  Oregon English Fred  P.  Smith Oct.    17,  1921 

Seattle,  Wash English Meldrum  (3) Oct.    19,  1921 

Vancouver,  B.  C English Heenan-Froude Oct.    20,  1921 

Vancouver,  B.  C English Fred  P.  Smith Oct.    20,  1921 

Minneapolis,  ]\linn  ....  Steel  Furnace Decarie  Co Oct.    25,  1921 

Sedalia,  Mo Dutch  Oven Nve  Odorless Oct.    27,  1921 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma Dutch  Oven Nve  Odorless Oct.    28,  1921 

VVaxahachie,  Texas. ..  .Dutch  Oven Nve  Odorless Oct.    29,  1921 

Beaumont,  Texas Dutch  Oven Nye  Odorless Oct.    31,  1921 

Baton  Rouge,  La Dutch  Oven Nye  Odorless Nov.     1,  1921 

New  Orleans,  La Steel  Furnace Decarie Nov.     2,  1921 


There  follows  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
report  made  on  each  plant  inspected. 

San   Jose,   California 

Make  of  Plant — Fred  P.  Smith  Co. 
Year  Built— \9l^. 

Cost— $3omo. 

Rated  Caqmcity — 80  tons,  24  hours 
or  2t}/2  tons  per  hour. 

ActuaUy Burning — 12  tons  in  8  hours 

Number  of  Operators — 2  at  $4.50. 

Daily  Labor  Cost— $9.00. 

Daily  Fuel  Cost — None. 

Annual  Budget  Allowance  for  Plant^— 
M.OOO. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Burned — 7oc. 

Remarks : 

According  to  city  manager  C  B. 
Goodwin,  this  plant  has  given  good 
satisfaction.  It  is  being  operated 
without  any  material  nuisance  as 
regards  odor  or  smoke.  The  plant  is 
not  being  used  to  its  full  capacity 
due  to  the  fact   that   a   considerable 


The  only  fuel  used  is  a  small  amount 
of  sawdust  which  is  delivered  to  the 
plant  at  no  cost. 

The  refuse  from  the  scavenger 
wagons  is  first  dumped  into  refuse 
hoppers,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are 
gates  permitting  the  refuse  to  be 
passed  into  the  drying  chambers. 
The  upper  portion  of  each  furnace 
consists  of  a  drying  chamber  in  which 
the  refuse  is  held  temporarily  while 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  on 
the  grates;  the  refuse  later  being 
stoked  down  on  to  the  grates  for  final 
burning.  The  garbage  of  the  city  is 
not  segregated  but  is  consumed  with 
the  other  refuse. 

The  scavengers  association  pays  the 
city  S275.00  per  month  for  the  privilege 
of  collecting  the  refuse  and  destro3'ing 
it  in  the  incinerator.  There  is  also  an 
additional  revenue  of  about  S18  per 
month  for  burning  extra  refuse, 
brought  to  the  incinerator  by  private 
parties. 
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Berkeley,  California 

March  4,  1921 

Make  of  Plant — Sterling  Destructor. 

Year  Built— 1913. 

Cos<— .165,000. 

Rated  Capacity — 48  tons,  24  hours 
or  2  tons  per  hour. 

Actually  Burning — 37H  tons  in  10 
hours,  or  2.3  tons  per  hour. 

Number  of  Operators — 7. 

Daily  Labor  Co.si— $40.00. 

Daily  Fuel  Cost — None. 

Annual  Budget  Allowance — None. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Consumed — 
$1.07. 

Remarks : 

This  plant  is  successfully  consumino 
the  refuse  but  has  proven  expensive 
to  operate.  No  fuel  is  used.  The 
records  as  to  repairs  are  indefinite  so 
that  the  average  cost  per  ton  con- 
sumed, shown  above  at  $1.07,  in- 
cludes only  the  labor  involved. 

The  plant  consists  of  three  furnaces 
housed  in  a  concrete  and  steel  building, 
ecjuipped  with  elaborate  mechanical 
devices  for  charging  the  furnaces,  as 
well  as  for  i-emoving  the  clinker. 

The  unsegregated  refuse  is  dumi)c(l 
into  a  sunken  pit,  from  which  it  is 
removed  by  a  grab-bucket,  operated 
from  a  mono-rail  crane,  and  dis- 
tributetl  to  the  respective  furnaces. 
The  clinker  is  dragged  from  the 
grates  into  dump  cars  suspended 
from  a  mono-rail  running  to.  the 
L      dumps. 

■  The  operation  of  this  plant  recjuires 

almost  constant  stoking  and  is  there- 
fore more  exhausting  on  the  operators, 
than  any  plant  which  I  have  inspected. 

The  plant  is  ecpiipped  with  forced 
draft  blower,  combustion  chaml)er. 
and  an  auxiliary  water  tube  boiler  for 
generation  of  steam.  This  steam  Ijoilcr 
has  not  justified  its  installation. 


Sacramento,  California 

March    15,   1021 

Make  of  Plant — Decarie. 

Year  Built— I9i)7. 

Co.si— $62,000. 

Rated  Capacity — 80  tons,  24  hours 
or  33/3   tons  per  hour. 

Actually  Burning — 66  tons,  16  hours, 
or  4  tons  per  hour. 

Nu7nher  of  Operators — 8  men. 

Mo7ithly  Labor  Cost-Ul5l.SS 

Monthly  Fuel  Cost— $2^.00.    '  Month 

Monthly  Repair— UiiW.       [     of 

Monthly  Tonnage  Destroyed     Feb., 
—2,310.  J    1021. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 
52  cents. 

A7i7iual  Budget  Allowance— %12, 000. 

Remarks : 

This  plant  is  exceeding  its  rated 
capacity  and  at  a  cost  of  52c  per  ton 
consumed.  However,  the  cost  of  52c 
per  ton  is  consumed  is  for  the  month 
of  February,  1921,  alone,  and  does 
not  include  extensive  repairs  which 
were  made  in  the  year  1919,  the  data 
covering  which  was  not  available. 

The  plant  consists  of  two  Decarie 
furnaces  housed  in  a  corrugated  iron 
building  with  a  steel  stack  196  feet 
high.  There  are  forced  draft  ])lowers 
and  combustion  chambers.  The  plant 
has  the  appearance  of  not  being  well 
maintained,  i>r()l)al)ly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  capacity  is  so  far  exceeded; 
refuse  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
large  piles  on  the  charging  Hoor;  the 
premises  are  dirty  witii  considerable 
attendant  odor. 

There  is  no  sc'gicgation  of  garl):ige 
in  Sacramento.  Some  oil  as  fuel  is 
required  but  not  to  any  material 
extent,  the  total  cost  for  fuel  during 
the  month  of  i<\'l)iuarv  being  only  $26. 

The  forced  draft  is  operated  by 
steam  generat(>d  l)y  the  burning  of  the 
refuse. 
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Vallejo,  California 

ISIarch   15,    1921 

Make  of  Plant — Collins  and  Pellet 
(Dutch  Oven). 

Year  Built— \^\S). 

Co.s/— $12,000. 

Rated  Capacity — 35  tons  in  24  hours, 
or  1.5  tons  j^er  hour. 

Actually  Burning — 25  tons  in  24 
hours. 

Xumber  of  Operators  Required — 4. 

Daily  Labor  Cost— $20.00. 

Daily  Fuel  Cost— %\. 40. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Burned — 85c. 

Remarks : 

This  plant  consists  of  a  furnace 
built  on  the  Dutch  Oven  principle, 
with  an  oil  burner  at  one  side  of  the 
furnace.  The  more  combustible  ma- 
terial, together  with  the  oil  furnishes 
heat  for  the  destruction  of  the  wetter 
materials.  There  is  practically  no 
stack  to  this  plant  the  smoke  itself 
being  consumed,  and  nothing  but 
hot  gases  emerging  from  the  very 
short  stack.  There  was  considerable 
odor  noticeable.  Oil  is  used  con- 
tinuoush^  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
barrel  per  day. 

The  plant  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
spection was  being  operated  in  a  very 
poor  manner,  the  grounds  and  plant 
itself  presenting  an  unkempt  un- 
sanitary appearance.  The  ashes  and 
clinker  coming  from  the  furnace  at 
the  time  of  my  inspection  contained 
large  quantities  of  unburnetl  material 
including  bits  of  paper  and  rags. 
The  plant  was  Ijeing  operated  by  a 
contractor  so  that  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  very  definite  data  as  to  costs. 

\h\  Pellet,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  stated  that  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  the  plant  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  contractor  had  not 
followed  the  plans  in  constructing  the 
plant,  and  that  the  plant  was  not  being 
operated  properly. 


Presidio,  San  Francisco,  California 

April  15,   1921 
Make    of    Plant — Lea     and     Nye. 
(Built  by  Collins). 
Year  Built— 1914. 
Cost — $4,000  for  furnace  alone. 
Rated  Capacity — 16  tons  in  24  hours. 
Actually  Burning — -2  tons  in  8  hours. 
Number  of  Operators  Required — 1. 
Daily  Labor  Cost — None. 
Daily  Fuel  Cost — None. 
Average  Cost  per  Ton  Burned — S2.56. 

Remarks : 

The  plant  at  the  Presidio  is  of  the 
Dutch  Oven  type,  patterned  after 
the  original  Nye  patents.  It  consists 
of  an  arched  furnace,  containing  a  fiat 
steel  car  12  feet  wide,  upon  which 
the  refuse  is  deposited  through  a  chute 
from  above.  At  one  side  of  the 
furnace  is  an  oil  })urner,  the  heat  from 
which  is  carried  over  the  refuse.  After 
the  refuse  upon  the  car  is  burned,  the 
car  is  drawn  from  the  furnace,  and 
the  ashes  and  clinker  removed.  The 
furnace  has  a  very  short  stack,  the 
smoke  being  confined  until  (!omplete 
combustion  takes  place,  and  nothing 
but  hot  gases  being  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere. 

The  refuse  of  the  Presidio  is  very 
highly  segregated  so  that  practically 
nothing  but  garbage  is  destroyed  at 
this  plant.  The  full  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  not  being  utilized,  so  that 
the  unit  cost  per  ton  destroyed  is 
unusually  hijjh.  The  garbage  is 
thoroughly  destroyed  and  the  army 
authorities  consider  the  plant  entirely 
satisfactory. 

San  Francisco,  California 

April  15,   1921 
Make  of  Plant — Thackeray. 
Year  Built— 1897. 

Cost— (Sold  to  San  Francisco  in  1909 
for  $400,000). 

Rated  Capacity — ^600  tons   per  day. 
Actually  Burning — 400  tons  per  day. 
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Nimiber  of  Operators  Required — ■ 
51  men. 

Daily  Labor  Costs — None. 

Daily  Fuel  Cost — No  fuel. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 
•SI. 00. 

Remarks : 

This  plant  was  constructed  in  1897 
by  the  Sanitary  Reduction  Works. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  in  1909  for  $400,000,  but 
its  operation  was  continued  by  the 
Sanitary  Reduction  Works  until  1918, 
.since  which  time  the  Scavengers' 
Association  has  operated  the  plant, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  plant  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Thackeray  Destructor,  an  English 
type,  consisting  of  thirty-two  furnaces 
arranged  in  two  groups  of  sixteen 
each.  Each  group  consists  of  two 
rows  of  eight  furnaces  set  back  to 
Ijack  on  each  side  of  a  common  flue; 
the  flues  for  each  group  of  furnaces 
being  conducted  to  a  common  chim- 
ney. Each  furnace  has  an  inside 
capacity  of  sixteen  cubic  yards. 

The  refuse  is  dumped  into  large 
o[)en  bins  above  and  parallel  to  tlie 
furnaces  from  which  it  is  raked  out 
onto  trap  doors  opening  into  the 
top  of  the  furnaces.  The  building, 
driveways  and  incinerator  ])ropcr  have 
])een  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  dc- 
lajjidated  condition.  As  a  consequence, 
the  rated  capacity  of  600  tons  per  day 
can  not  be  attained.  The  maximum 
actual  refuse  destioyed  is  400  tons 
per  day.  Of  this  a  considerable 
(juantity  of  material  as  it  comes  from 
the  furnaces  is  not  completely  con- 
sumetl.  Rags,  bits  of  paper,  and 
various  other  articles  are  discharged 
in  a  partially  l)urned  condition.  The 
ashes,  tin  cans,  clinker  and  i)artially 
burned  materials  are  taken  from  the 
furnace  in  wheel-barrows  and  dumped 


into  steel  gondola  cars  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  dumps  on  Islais  Creek. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  has 
not  capacity  enough  to  consume  all 
of  the  refuse  brought  to  it,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  more  combustible 
material,  amounting  to  about  25  tons 
per  day,  is  burned  in  the  open  in  the 
large  space  between  the  two  groups 
of  furnaces,  thereby  adding  to  the 
odors  and  nuisances  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  plant  is  operated  in  two  shifts 
of  nine  hours  each,  with  35  men  on 
the  day  shift  and  16  men  on  the  night 
shift,  the  stokers  being  paid  .1;5.25 
per  day,  and  all  others  $4.75  per  day. 
Each  scavenger  is  charged  $1.00  per 
ton  for  the  destroying  of  the  refuse 
which  he  delivers  to  the  incinerator, 
which  is  approximately  the  cost  of 
incineration. 

There  is  no  segregation  of  refuse  in 
San  Francisco  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  recover  any  values  from  tin 
cans,  rags,  papers,  etc.  The  Sanitary 
Reduction  Works,  when  it  was  operat- 
ing this  incinerator  installed  a  foundry 
adjacent  to  the  plant  for  casting  tin 
cans  and  metals  into  sash  weights, 
but  this  plant  proved  to  be  a  failui-e 
and  was  abandoned. 

There  have  only  been  two  Thack- 
eray plants  constructed,  the  one  at 
San  Francisco  built  in  1897,  and  one 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  built  about 
1895.  This  type  of  plant  is  considered 
to  be  obsolete. 

San  Francisco — Islais  Creek  Plant 

April  15,  192 1 
Make    of    Plant — Heenan     Froude 
(Power  Specialty  Co.) 
Year  Built— Xn^uHt,   1913. 

'Furnaces  and  foundry  $123,000 
Building,     stack    and 
Costi      foundation 32,000 


Total $155,000 
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Rated  Capacity — 120  tons  in  24  hours 
Actually  Burning — 
Number    of    Operators  Re- 
quired—  I  Closed 
Daily  Labor  Costs —  i  down 
Average   Cost   per   Ton  De-  \ 
strayed —  J 

Remarks : 

This  plant  was  constructed  in  1912 
by  the  Power  Specialty  Company, 
under  specifications  prepared  by  Ru- 
dolph Hering  of  New  York  City.  It 
was  the  Heenan-Froude  type,  and 
embodied  manj^  experimental  mechani- 
cal devices  for  the  handling  of  the 
raw  refuse  as  well  as  the  clinkers  and 
ashes.  Many  changes  in  these  mech- 
anical devices  were  made  during  the 
construction  of  the  plant.  The 
specifications  were  especially  stringent 
regarding  the  ehmination  of  odors, 
smoke  and  dust,  which  specifications 
could  not  })e  met  at  the  official  test, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  city  en- 
gineer refused  to  accept  the  plant. 
The  guaranteed  unit  costs  and  the 
guaranteed  rate  of  refuse  destroyed 
were  accomplished.  The  final  test 
was  made  in  October,  1914,  since 
which  time  the  plant  has  been  shut 
down  and  all  refuse  incinerated  at 
the  old  Thackeray  plant.  Conse- 
quently no  data  as  to  operation  costs 
under  present  prices  is  available. 

Pasadena,  California 

April  22,  1921 

Make  of  Plant— Fred  P.  Smith. 
.   Year  Built— 1912. 

Cost— $A2,251. 

Rated  Capacity — 20  tons  per  day. 

Actually  Burning — 5  tons  per  day 
(Rubbish  only). 

Number  of  Operators  Required — 1 — 
plus  one-half  of  Supt.'s  salary. 

Daily  Labor  Costs— %7.65. 

Daily  Fuel  Costs — ^None. 

Avei-age  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 
$1.53. 


Remarks : 

The  Fred  P.  Smith  incinerator  plant 
at  Pasadena  as  constructed  in  1912, 
contained  four  furnaces,  but  later 
two  of  the  furnaces  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  installation  of 
machinery  for  gi'inding  a  certain  pait 
of  the  garbage  into  chicken  feed. 
This  arrangement  proA^ed  unsuccessful 
and  was  discontinued.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  pre.sent  incinerator  plant 
consists  of  two  furnaces  only. 

The  incinerator  is  contained  in  an 
attractive  concrete  building  with  a 
reinforced  concrete  chimney  150  feet 
high.  The  plant  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  on  South  Raymond 
avenue,  a  prominent  boulevard  upon 
whicli  numerous  automobiles  are  con- 
tinually passing.  On  all  sides  are 
industries  and  some  few  small  resi- 
dences. Immediately  adjacent  and 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  incinerator 
is  a  fruit  canning  establishment,  the 
Pasadena  Canning  Company.  The 
Raymond  Hotel,  one  of  Southern 
California's  noted  inns,  is  within  1 .500 
feet,  and  it  is  stated  that  no  complaints 
are  received. 

Due  to  the  restricted  area,  it  was 
not  possible  to  construct  an  inclined 
driveway  from  the  street  elevation 
to  the  discharging  floor  at  the  top  of 
the  furnaces.  Consequently  the  wagons 
dump  their  refuse  into  large  con- 
tainers which  are  hoisted  about  85 
feet  and  automatically  emptied  into 
the  drying  chambers  which  are  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnaces. 

The  clinkers  and  ashes  are  removed 
via  a  recess  below  the  building,  the 
ashes  being  screened  and  sold  for 
fertilizer  at  a  profit  of  S5.00  per  ton. 

The  refuse  of  Pasadena  is  highly 
segregated  as  regards  garbage.  The 
garbage  is  wrapped  by  the  house- 
holders, collected  by  the  city  and  sold 
by  it  to  a  contractor  who  feeds  it  to 
hogs.      The  garbage  from  the   hotels 
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and  restaurants  is  not  wrapped,  Ixit  is 
also  sold  by  the  cit^^  Pasadena 
produces  a  total  of  from  1 8  to  20  tons 
of  garbag;e  per  day. 

The  city  collects  free  of  charge  the 
garbage,  tin  cans  and  ashes.  All 
other  rubbish  is  collected  by  private 
scavengers.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
garbage  is  highly  segregated  and  is 
all  sold,  the  amount  of  refuse  brought 
to  the  incinerator  for  destruction  is 
small.  The  capacity  of  the  two  fur- 
naces is  by  no  means  approached, 
which  accounts  for  the  high  cost  per 
ton  consumed. 

This  plant  is  equipped  with  a  forced 
draft,  which  is  used  only  for  starting 
the  fires.  No  fuel  other  than  the 
rubbish  is  used.  Mr.  H.  F.  McDowell, 
superintendent  of  the  department 
states  that  the  incinerator  has  been 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Santa  Cruz,  California 

Sept.  16,  1921 

Make  of  Plant — Briggs  (Decarie 
Type). 

Year  Built~\9U-lo. 

Cost— ^7,000.00. 

Rated  Capacity — iM  tons  pei-  hour. 

Actually  Burning — 'M  ton  per  hour. 

X umber  of  Operators  Required — 1. 

Daily  Labor  Co.si.s— $4.50. 

Daily  Fuel  Costs— %Z.m. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 
$1.83. 

Remarks : 

This  plant  which  contains  but  one 
furnace  was  built  by  James  Briggs 
of  Berkeley,  California,  and  embodies 
some  of  the  ideas  used  in  the  Decarie 
fui'nace.  The  refuse  is  suspended 
above  the  grates  in  a  basket  of  water 
cooled  pipes.  Blowers  for  a  forced 
draft  were  installed,  V)ut  are  not  used. 
A  boiler  fbr  the  generation  of  steam 
from  the  burning  refuse  was  also  in- 
stalled  but    ]ii-oved    unsuccessful   and 


its  use  abandoned.  Oil  is  used  for 
fuel  as  well  as  are  a  great  deal  of 
shavings  which  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase.  There  is  no  segregation 
of  refuse,  the  garbage  being  destroyed 
with  the  other  refuse. 

The  plant  is  built  on  a  side  hill,  the 
scavenger  w^agons  driving  directly 
onto  the  charging  floor  from  which 
the  refuse  is  pushed  and  raked  into 
the  hopper  and  thence  into  the 
furnace.  The  clinker  and  ashes  are 
removed  from  the  lower  furnace  area 
by  wheelbarrow  and  dumped  over 
the  side  hill. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Oct.  17,  1921 

Make  of  Plant— Fred  P.  Smith. 

Year  Built— 1910-11. 

Cost— $99,900. 

Rated  Capacity — 150  tons  per  24 
hours. 

Actually  Burning — 157  tons  per  day 
(September,    1921). 

Number  of  Operators  Required— 
18  men  on  two  shifts. 

Daily  Labor  Cos^s— $69.00. 

Daily  Fuel  Costs— No  fuel. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 
47Mc. 

Remarks : 

The  incinerator  at  Portland  con- 
sists of  two  furnaces  or  units,  each  of 
which  has  four  grates.  Above  the 
grates  are  refuse  containers  or  drying 
chambers  which  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  beneath.  These 
drying  chambers  have  holding  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  facilitate  greatly 
the  receiving  of  the  refuse,  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  storing  the 
refuse  on  the  charging  floor  vmtil 
such  time  as  1  lie  furnaces  can  receive 
it.  1  spent  several  hours  on  the 
charging  floor  of  this  plant,  and 
although  there  were  scavenger  wagons 
arriving     continuously,     at     no     time 
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did  I  observe  any  refuse  being  held 
on  the  floor  for  a  period  beyond  a  few 
minutes.  Each  wagon  was  backed 
up  to  a  charging  hole  and  the  refuse 
dumped  directly  into  the  drjang 
chamber,  whatever  refuse  falling  upon 
.the  floor  being  immediately  pushed 
into  the  charging  hole.  There  was 
very  little  odor  or  dust  noticeable, 
although  at  times  a  considerable 
amount  of  smoke  was  present  on  the 
charging  floor  as  well  as  on  the 
stoking  floors.  This  smoke  was 
partly  occasioned  by  the  opening 
of  the  grate  and  stoking  doors  on 
the  lower  levels  at  the  same  time  that 
the  charging  cover  was  removed. 

This  plant  is  equipped  with  forced 
draft  blowers  which  are  used  con- 
tinuously. Each  unit  is  equipped 
with  a  100  H.  P.  boiler  for  the  opera- 
tion of  fans  for  heating  and  hot  water. 
No  fuel  is  used  other  than  sawdust 
and  wood  rubbish  delivered  free  to 
the  plant. 

The  incinerator  is  housed  in  a  well 
designed  concrete  building  located 
on  the  edge  of  Guilds  Lake.  The 
wagons  approach  the  charging  floor 
on  a  concrete  viaduct.  The  building 
is  surrounded  by  a  well  kept  grass  and 
flower  garden  plot. 

There  is  no  segregation  of  garbage 
in  Portland,  the  garbage  being  con- 
sumed with  the  other  materials.  Large 
tin  cans  and  ashes  are  required  to  be 
segregated  and  are  hauled  directly 
to  the  dumps.  The  ashes  of  Portland 
are  mostly  wood  ash  and  consequently 
have  no  fuel  value  to  assist  in  destroy- 
ing the  refuse  in  the  incinerator.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  considered  de- 
sirable to  put  them  through  the 
incinerator,  as  is  done  with  coal  ashes 
in  eastern  cities  where  there  is  always 
an  appreciable  amount  of  unburned 
coal  particles  present. 

The  superintendent  of  the  plant, 
Mr.    AVm.    G.    Holber,    stated    that 


during  1917  several  changes  were 
made  in  the  interior  arrangement  of 
the  furnaces  which  resulted  in  a 
better  burning  capacity.  He  also 
stated  that  considerable  trouble  was 
had  with  the  fire  brick  lining  of  the 
furnaces. 

This  plant  is  being  well  operated  and 
is  undoubtedly  giving  good  results, 
accurate  and  complete  data  is  kept 
as  to  costs  of  operation,  more  care 
being  exercised  in  this  regard  at  this 
plant  than  at  any  other  visited  by  me. 

Seattle,  Washington 

Oct.  19,  1921 

The  City  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
has  constructed  three  Meldrum  in- 
cinerators, an  English  type,  the  first 
being  erected  in  1907.  All  three  of 
these  plants  have  been  abandoned 
since  1915,  and  during  the  high  price 
of  metals  occasioned  by  the  war,  they 
were  dismantled  and  sold  for  junk. 
Since  1915  Seattle  has  been  dumping 
its  refuse,  including  garbage,  through- 
out the  city,  there  being  maintained 
at  the  present  time  sixteen  dumps. 

The  Meldrum  plants  which  were 
erected  at  Seattle  were  of  the  front 
feed  type  with  boilers  and  regener- 
ators. They  destroj^ed  the  material 
very  completely  but  proved  to  be  so 
expensive,  even  at  pre-war  costs, 
that  the  city  was  forced  to  return  to 
the  dumping  of  its  refuse. 

The  City  of  Seattle  collects  free  of 
charge  all  refuse  from  homes  and 
commercial  houses.  There  is  no 
segregation,  everything  including  the 
garbage  being  placed  in  the  dumps, 
which  are  located  in  gulches,  low 
ground  and  marshes  along  the  water- 
front. 

A  great  many  dumps  are  main- 
tained in  residential  areas  within  75  to 
100  feet  of  homes.  At  one  place  whei"e 
a  home  was  located  on  the  side  of  a 
gulch  the  garbage  was  being  placed 
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directly  under  the  house.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  keep  the  ashes  and  less 
obnoxious  refuse  on  the  top  of  the 
dump  to  act  as  a  covering;.  Excess 
dirt  from  excavations,  when  available, 
is  occasionally  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  dumps. 

At  one  place  the  city  was  dumping 
refuse  in  a  low  area  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Franklin '  High  School  to  be 
used  as  a  foundation  for  a  playground. 
At  another  place  refuse  was  being 
dumped  in  Green  Lake  Park  within 
400  feet  of  a  public  library. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Oct.  20,   1921 

Make  of  Plant— Fred  P.  Smith. 

Year  Built— 19U. 

Cosf— $67,491. 

Rated  Capacity — 100  tons  in  24 
hours. 

Actually  Burning — 16  tons  in  8  hours 

Nmnher  of  Operations — 6. 

Daily  Labor  Costs— $31.30. 

Daily  Fuel  Costs — None. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed  — 
S2.17  (Year  1920),  $1.96  (May,  1921). 

Remarks : 

The  City  of  Vancouver  has  two 
]ilants,  one  the  Fred  P.  Smith  plant, 
and  the  other  a  Heenan-Froude  plant 
of  English  make.  The  latter  which 
was  erected  in  1907  was  closed  down 
in  May,  1916,  due  to  excessive  cost 
of  operation,  although  its  destruction 
of  the  refuse  was  thorough  and 
complete. 

The  Fred  P.  Smith  plant,  at  Van- 
couver, consists  of  four  furnaces  with 
a  (hying  chamber  above  each.  There 
is  a  forced  draft  and  combustion 
chambei'. 

The  plant  is  lunised  in  a  concicte 
structure  located  innnediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Connaught  Bridge,  on  a 
main  traffic  artery  from  which  bridge 
the  scavenger  wagons  drive  directly 
onto  the  charging  Hooi-,  and  (Hscharge 


their  loads  through  the  charging  holes 
into  the  drying  chambers.  No  fuel 
is  used  other  than  old  road  planking 
which  is  brought  to  the  plant  by  the 
Street  Department.  The  construction 
and  operation  of  the  plant  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  plant, 
the  plant  presenting  a  well  kept  and 
sanitary  appearance,  no  appreciable 
odors  or  smoke  being  present. 

One  half  of  the  plant  has  had 
alterations  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  furnaces,  the  changes  being  made 
by  a  former  foreman  as  an  experiment. 
The  present  foreman  states  that  he 
obtains  better  success  in  destroying 
refuse  in  that  half  of  the  furnace 
which  remains  in  its  original  condition. 
The  present  foreman  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  Smith  plant. 

Since  February,  1920,  the  operation 
of  the  Smith  plant  has  been  reduced 
to  one  shift  of  eight  hours  per  day 
with  only  two  furnaces  of  the  four 
being  operated.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
refuse  is  being  placed  in  dumps  than 
heretofore.  The  high  cost  per  ton 
consumed  in  the  incinerator  which  in 
May,  1921,  was  $1.96  per  ton,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  not  being 
run  to  capacity  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  payroll  is  top  heavy.  The 
laws  of  British  Columbia  require  that 
an  engineer  be  employed  on  any  plant 
having  a  steam  boiler  over  10  H.  P. 
In  addition  there  is  employed  a 
weigh  scale  and  office  clerk,  a  func- 
tionary not  justified  by  the  size  of  the 
plant.  The  staff  employed  at  the  plant 
is  entirely  out  of  i)roportion  to  the 
amount  of  refuse  incinerated  as  shown 
lielow : 

One  engineer $  6.00  per  day 

One  assistant 5.40   "       " 

3  men  at  $5.10 15.30   "       " 

1     weight     scale     and 

office  clerk 4.60  "      " 

Total  daily  wage...  .$31.30 
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Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Oct.  25,   1921 

Make  of  Plant — Decarie. 

Year  Built— 1901. 

Cost — None. 

Rated  Capacity — 160  ton.s  in  24 
hours. 

Actually  Burning — 56.3  tons. 

X umber  of  Operators  Required — 15 
men  and  superintendent. 

Daily  Labor  Costs— $79.00. 

Daily  Fuel  Cost— $13.00. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 
SI. 63. 

Remarks : 

This  is  the  first  plant  built  under 
the  Decarie  s^^stem  of  incineration, 
in  which  system  the  refuse  is  sus- 
pended over  the  fires  in  a  basket  of 
steel  pipes,  and  the  furnace  sides 
consist  of  water  jackets  of  steel  plates 
instead  of  fire  brick.  The  Minneapohs 
plant  consists  of  three  furnaces  housed 
in  a  brick  building  with  a  concrete 
stack  210  feet  high.  There  is  a  forced 
and  an  induced  draft.  The  refuse  is 
brought  to  the  plant  on  flat  cars  in 
steel  wagon  bodies  containing  four 
cubic  yards.  These  wagon  bodies 
are  hoisted  from  the  flat  cars  by  an 
electric  crane,  carried  along  to  position 
and  dumped  directly  into  the  furnaces. 
The  cubical  capacity  of  each  furnace 
is  such  that  it  can  receive  three  wagon 
loads  or  12  cubic  yards  of  refuse  at  a 
time. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  for 
handling  the  raw  refuse  are  well 
designed  and  operated  efficiently. 
However,  the  ashes  and  clinker  are 
removed  in  wheelbarrows  to  a  tem- 
porarj'  dump  adjacent  to  the  building, 
and  then  reshoveled  into  wagons 
and  hauled  some  distance  to  the  final 
dump.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is  poorly  located  in  the  center 
of  a  level  field  with  no  dumping 
ground   nearby. 


Between  two  of  the  furnaces  is  a 
330  H.  P.  boiler  so  arranged  as  to 
utilize  certain  of  the  heat  of  the 
gases  of  combustion  for  the  incin- 
erator. This  boiler  is  also  fired  inde- 
pendently, its  steam  being  used  to 
operate  three  generating  units  in  an 
adjoining  engine  room,  the  current 
from  which  is  utilized  for  street 
lighting,  etc.  The  steam  generated 
from  the  burning  of  the  garbage  is 
negligible. 

Apparently  complete  combustion 
is  not  taking  place  in  the  plant  as 
great  volumes  of  black  smoke  were 
pouring  from  the  chimney. 

The  plant  itself  appears  to  be  in  a 
run-down  condition  with  the  furnaces 
leaking  water  and  considerable  debris 
and  refuse  on  the  stoking  floor.  The 
superintendent  stated  that  great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  with  the  fur- 
naces, due  to  the  fact  that  the  refuse 
would  not  fall  from  the  basket  into 
the  fire,  and  was  only  pulled  down 
with  great  effo^'t;  also  that  the  water 
jacket  sides  got  clogged  up  with  scale 
and  dirt  which  it  was  impossible  to 
remove  due  to  the  numerous  bolts. 
The  superintendent  was  outspoken 
in  his  disapproval  of  the  plant. 

Sedalia,  Missouri 

Oct.  17,   1921 
Make  of  Plant — Nye  Odorless. 
Year  Built— May,   1921. 
Cosi— $15,000. 

Rated  Capacity — 24  tons  in  24  hours. 
Actually  Burning — 10  tons  per  day. 
Number    of   Operators    Required — 1 
rColored). 
Daily  Labor  Cost— $3.84. 
Daily  Fuel  Cost— $2.3o. 
Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 62c. 

Remarks : 

This  Nj'e  plant  has  been  in  operation 
since  May  27,  1921.  It  consists  of  two 
furnaces    of    the    Dutch    Oven    type, 
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housed  in  an  attractive  brick  antl 
concrete  building  with  tile  roof  and 
steel  chimney  50  feet  high.  The 
furnaces  are  fed  from  the  top,  the 
scavenger  wagons  dumping  directly 
into  charging  holes.  Large  dead 
animals,  such  as  horses  and  cows, 
are  drawn  into  the  furnaces  at  the 
grate  level  by  means  of  a  windlass. 

This  plant  as  well  as  all  other  Nye 
plants  which  I  inspected  has  no  forced 
draft,  and  the  chimney  is  limited  in 
height.  The  makers  rely  on  an  arrange- 
ment of  flues  to  obtain  sufficient  draft. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  sufficiency  of 
draft  in  this  furnace  with  an  extreme 
high  temperature.  The  more  com- 
buvstible  refuse  was  charged  directly 
onto  the  grates,  while  the  garbage, 
night  soil,  wet  materials  and  animals 
were  placed  on  one  side  of  the  furnace 
on  what  is  designated  as  the  drying 
pans  or  platform  made  of  fire  brick. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  furnace 
contained  the  carcass  of  a  horse  which 
was  almost  consumed  at  my  arrival, 
and  had  been  in  the  fire  about  two 
and  a  half  hours.  Due  to  the  extreme 
high  temperature  there  was  no  odor 
whatever  from  this  horse.  The  at- 
tendant informed  me  that  when  a 
special  effort  was  made  a  horse  could 
be  destroyed  in  45  minutes  until 
practically  nothing  remained  but  the 
horseshoes.  The  plant  at  Sedaha  is  in 
a  region  where  a  great  many  carcasses 
of  horses  and  cattle  must  be  destroyed ; 
the  records  showed  that  191  such  had 
been  incinerated  without  difficulty 
since  June  1.  1921,  a  working  period 
of  practically  130  days,  although  the 
furnaces  in  this  plant  are  compara- 
tively small.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  so  man>'  large  animals  to  be 
destroyed  it  was  necessary  to  ]>uru 
about  two  tons  of  coal  per  week. 

There  was  no  odor  and  very  little 
smoke  at  this  plant. 


The  Sedalia  plant  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  neighborhood  inhabited  by  colored 
people,  some  of  the  houses  being 
within  30  to  100  feet.  A  high  school 
for  colored  children  is  distant  but 
1,500  feet. 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Oct.  28,   1921 
Make  of  Plant — Nye  Odorless. 
Year  Built— October,   1921. 
Co.s^— $25,000  (for  furnaces  only). 
Rated  Capacity — 96  tons  in  24  hours. 
Actually  Burning — 
Number  of  Operators — 
Daily  Labor  Cost —  [     See 

Daily  Fuel  Cost—  (  below 

Average   Cost   per   Ton    De-\ 
stroyed —  / 

Remarks : 

The  Tulsa  plant  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  was  just  being  completed  by  the 
Nye  Odorless  Crematory  Company, 
the  first  fire  having  been  built  in  the 
furnace  on  the  day  of  my  inspection. 
This  plant  which  is  housed  in  an 
attractive  brick  building  was 
originally  built  as  a  Universal  Reduc- 
tion Plant  by  the  United  Engineering 
Works  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  a  cost 
to  the  city  of  $42,000.  According  to 
the  city  authorities  the  reduction 
works  was  only  operated  for  three 
days  when  it  proved  to  be  such  a 
nuisance  and  so  expensive  to  operate 
that  the  idea  of  reduction  was  aban- 
doned. Later  a  contract  was  let  to  the 
Nye  Odorless  Crematory  Company 
to  dismantle  the  furnaces  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  reduction  works  and  to 
install  in  the  existing  building  two 
of  the  Nye  furnaces  with  a  total 
capacity  of  96  tons  per  24  hours.  It 
was  necessary  to  remodel  entirely 
the  interior  of  the  building  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  Nve  furnaces.    The 
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building  is  fireproof  throughout  with  a 
brick  chimney  80  feet  high  and"  six  feet 
in  diameter.  The  furnaces  are  ar- 
ranged to  burn  natural  gas  when 
found  necessary.  There  is  no  forced 
draft  provided,  it  being  the  contention 
of  the  Nj'e  Compan}^  that  none  is 
necessary  in  their  plants. 

A  considerable  amount  of  night 
soil  must  be  destroyed  in  the  plant  at 
Tulsa,  a  most  difficult  type  of  refuse 
to  burn.  The  Nye  Companj^  however, 
were  so  confident  of  the  ability  of  their 
plant  to  destroy  the  night  soil  as  well 
as  all  other  refuse,  that  they  built 
the  plant  with  the  understanding 
that  no  payments  whatever  were  to 
be  made  until  after  a  successful 
operating  test  of  60  days. 

The  fact  that  the  plant  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  had  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  was  just  being  started  up, 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  type  and 
nature  of  construction.  I  found  that 
the  materials  used  were  of  the  very 
best  and  that  the  workmanship  was 
excellent,  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  to  erect  an  incinerator 
that  would  reflect  credit  on  their 
organization. 

This  plant  is  located  within  1,000 
feet  of  the  city  water  works  pumping 
plant,  which  pumps  from  the  Arkansas 
River.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
residences  within  800  feet  of  the  plant. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  had 
not  been  in  operation  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  data  as  to  operating  costs. 

Waxahachie,  Texas 

Oct.  29,  1921 
Make  of  Plant— ^ye  Odorless. 
Year  5w?7/— March,  1921. 
Co.s<— .S8,000. 
Rated  Capacity — 12  tons  in  24  hours. 


Actually  Burning — 4  tons  in  8  hours. 

Number  of  Operators — 1  (Negro). 

Daily  Labor  Cost— %2.32. 

Daily  Fuel  Cost— 8c. 

Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 60c. 

Remarks : 

The  plant  at  Waxahachie  is  of  the 
smallest  size  built  by  the  Nye  Odorless 
Company,  with  a  capacity  of  }/2  ton 
per  hour.  There  is  but  one  furnace, 
which  is  housed  in  a  small  fireproof 
brick  building  about  25  feet  square 
with  a  steel  chimne}^  35  feet  high. 
The  building  is  of  an  attractive  design, 
with  a  tile  roof.  Waxahachie  is  a 
small  city  of  8,000  population  so  that 
the  plant  is  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate the  refuse  produced. 

As  in  other  Nye  plants,  the  refuse 
is  dumped  directly  from  the  scavenger 
wagons  into  the  top  of  the  furnace. 
The  only  fuel  used  is  a  small  amount 
of  wood,  two  cords  having  been 
burned  since  April  1st.  There  is  no 
segregation  of  the  refuse,  the  garbage 
being  consumed  with  the  other  ma- 
terial. At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  dead 
horse  was  being  burned,  and  I  was 
unable  to  detect  any  odor  resulting 
thei'efrom.  The  city  charges  a  fee  of 
S3. 00  for  destroying  a  dead  horse 
or  cow. 

The  plant  was  being  operated  for 
eight  hours  per  day  ])y  one  man,  a 
negro,  who  also  attended  the  city 
sewage  disposal  plant  nearby.  The 
incinerator  ])lant  appeared  to  be 
operating  efficiently  with  an  intense 
heat  maintained  in  the  furnace,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  there  w^as  no 
forced  draft  or  tall  chimney. 

The  city  sanitary  inspector,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Strickland,  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  results  obtained  from  the 
Nj'^e  plant. 

(Continued  on  page  136) 
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HOW  THE  CITY  MANAGER  FORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT  IS  WORKING  IN  OHIO 


Written  expressly  for  Pacific  Municipalities 

By  E.  E.  PARSONS 

City  Manager  of  Springfield,  O. 


I  am  a  thorough  convert  of  the  city 
manager  form  of  government,  not  on 
account  of  being  a  manager  at  the  present 
time,  but  because  I  was  assistant  city 
engineer  of  the  City  of  Springfield,  under 
the  old  Mayor  and  Council  Plan,  which 
I  believe  entitles  me  to  make  a  com- 
parison. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  went  out 
into  the  world  and  worked  for  private 
corporations.  Twelve  years  of  that 
time  was  spent  with  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  learning  the  practical  side  of 
civil  engineering  and  executive  work. 
On  returning  to  Springfield  as  city 
manager,  I  brought  with  me  the  private 
corporation  business  methods,  which  I 
have  found  applicable  to  all  occasions. 

I  have  questioned  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
laboring  man,  and  as  yet  I  have  not 
found  one  person  who  condemns  the 
new  government.  I  was  advised  by  one 
of  the  big  labor  leaders  that  we  have  the 
best  government  to-day.  The  reason 
why  the  city  manager  plan  is  higher 
in  quality  of  government,  is  because  it  is 
more  democratic,  more  sensitive  and 
moi-e  obedient  to  public  opinion.  There 
are  two  vei-y  important  and  superioi- 
features  about  this  plan:  One  is  the 
short  ballot  piinciple,  and  the  other  the 
unification  of  powers. 

In  using  the  short  ballot,  you  are 
given  time  for  adequate  and  thorough 
examination  of  all  tlie  (lualifications  of 
the  candidates.  In  other  denun-ni tic- 
count  ries,  such  as  England,  they  elect 
one  officer  in  one  dav.      In   the   Enitcd 


States,  they  elect  10,  20,  80,  40.  50 
officers  in  one  day  and  the  consequence 
is  that  we  are  unaljle  to  obtain  the 
qualifications  of  all  participants,  there- 
fore we  resort  to  unauthentic  information 
sent  out  by  the  politicians.  The  short 
ballot  is  the  people's  ballot  and  the  long 
ballot  is  the  politician's  ballot.  Most 
city  manager  charters  stipulate  a  short 
liallot.  In  the  city  manager  form  of 
government  they  elect  three  Councilmen 
or  Commissioners  at  one  time,  and  two 
at  another,  giving  ample  opportunity  to 
obtain  all  data  necessary  regarding  the 
candidates. 

The  unification  of  powers,  or  the  basic 
merits  of  city  manager  government, 
means  the  reposing  of  all  powers  in  one 
single  place,  such  as  the  Council  or  the 
Commission.  This  gives  to  the  whole 
mechanism  one  single,  controlling,  com- 
posite mind,  which  is  essential  to  success 
of  any  organism.  The  Maj'or  and 
Council  Plan  does  not  give  the  unifica- 
tion of  powers,  but  it  permits  deadlocks, 
and  the  passing  of  the  buck.  It  is  a 
direct  violation  against  the  City  Manager 
Plan  to  give  to  the  Mayor  the  power  to 
veto  the  acts  of  the  Council  or  the 
Commission.  If  the  Mayor  was  given 
this  power  it  would  be  a  two-headed 
government  instead  of  a  one-headed 
government. 

The  advantage  in  having  a  city  man- 
ager is  obvious  to  most  any  ])usiness 
man.  For  council  many  minds  are 
needed;  for  execution  one  single  directing 
head  is  required. 

It   is   essential    to    tiie    plan    tiuit    the 
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city  manager  be  appointive,  even  a 
freak  '  feature  of  one  City  «  Manager 
Charter,  which  subjected  the  manager 
to  direct  recall  by  the  people,  was  damag- 
ing to  the  principle  involved,  since  it 
diverted  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
Council  or  Commission.  He  should  be  a 
servant  of  the  Council  or  Commission, 
or  else  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  his 
acts.  He  in  no  waj^  should  l)e  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

Making  possible  that  the  city  manager 
may  be  hired  from  out  of  town  is  not 
only  helpful  in  getting  trained  service, 
but  is  highly  important  to  the  growing 
profession  of  city  management.  If  a 
city  manager  could  not  look  elsewhere 
for  a  similar  position,  in  case  he  is  dis- 
placed, or  outgrows  his  city,  a  powerful 
incentive  toward  the  developn:ent  of 
personal  efficiency  would  be  lost.  The 
fact  that  the  city  manager  may  be 
hired  from  out  of  town  is  not  only  helpful 
in  getting  trained  service,  but  it  is 
highly  important  to  a  smoothly  running 
mechanism. 

In  all  plans  involving  elective  execu- 
tives, long  tenors  are  rare.  To  rid  us  of 
the  amateur  and  the  transcendent  execu- 
tives, such  as  some  of  our  mayors  are 
and  to  facilitate  the  substitution  of 
experienced  executives  in  municipal  ad- 
ministrations is  enough  in  itself  to 
justify  the  coming  of  the  city  manager 
plan. 

If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  the  new 
government  they  will  have  gotten  their  ■ 
own  government  in  such  shape  that 
they  can  hold  their  own  with  other 
private  corporations  in  competition  for 
competent  executive  talent  providing 
these  attractive  conditions.  Tenor  for 
as  long  as  the  individual  makes  good,  a 
chance  for  advancement  and  a  pro- 
fessional reputation  and  a  chance  to 
achieve  things  by  familiar  straightfor- 
ward   unencumbered    business   methods. 

To-day    the    winning    principle    is    to 


simplify  and  clarify  the  processes  of 
government,  so  that  everybody  can  well 
understand  and  take  part  effectively 
without  special  attention  or  effort.  Poli- 
tics under  the  new  form  of  govei'nment 
are  primitively  bare  and  simple,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  for  the  politicians  to 
specialize  in.  Ever}^  citizen  can  and 
will  pick  out  his  own  favorite  five  candi- 
dates without  referring  to  party  label  or 
ticket,  or  without  letting  some  interested 
person  guide  his  hand  for  him.  The' 
candidate  has  no  one  to  look  forward  to, 
only  the  voters.  The  old  intermediary 
machine  which  has  its  ready-made  tickets 
will  have  no  function.  The  non-political 
ordinary  business  citizen  who  counts  for 
so  little  in  old  politics  will  find  himself 
exercising  his  full  control  under  the  new 
plan. 

The  city  manager  plan  is  the  most 
successful  form  of  government  since  the 
wi'iting  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  specifically  proven, 
both  in  privatte  and  public  business, 
that  when. authority  is  controlled  by  one 
head  the  results  are  obtained  more 
quickly.  Some  of  you  may  state  that  the 
results  obtained  by  government  officials 
are  wasteful.  I  will  agree  that  this 
statement  would  be  correct  provided  the 
officials  were  elected  on  a  partisan  ballot. 
It  is  thoroughly  understood  that  when  a 
partisan  official  assumes  office  he  has 
political  obligations  to  fulfill  and  the 
party  of  which  he  is  a  member  will 
no  doubt  receive  a  majority  of  the 
favors.  Furthermore,  when  the  office 
holder  takes  office  he  is  elected  for  a 
certain  definite  time  and  if  he  or  she  is 
not  of  an  energetic  type,  the  public  must 
suffer  for  the  entire  term  on  account  of 
the  inactivity. 

The  Commissioners  are  elected  on  a 
non-partisan  ballot  with  the  provision 
stipulating  that  no  effort  or  the  speiiding 
of  mone}'  will  be  allowed.  The  rate  of 
pay  is  so  small  that  the  individual  will 
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not  consider  running  for  tlie  office  for 
financial  gain.  I  would  suggest  that 
if  you  have  a  Connnission  to  elect  that 
they  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  a  mnii- 
mum  salary.  After  the  Commissioners 
take  office  they  appoint  a  city  manager 
to  serve  at  the  will  of  the  Connnission. 
If  the  Commission  should  so  desire  at 
the  next  meeting  night  after  employing 
the  cit}'  manager,  they  can  very  well 
discharge  him.  I  consider  this  advan- 
tageous from  the  point  of  view  that  it 
keeps  the  city  manager  on  his  toes  and 
make  him  more  efficient.  I  will  venture 
to  state  that  99%  of  the  private  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  to-day  employ 
their  officials  in  the  same  manner  and 
were  it  proper  and  best  to  employ  them 
by  contract  for  a  certain  definite  term, 
the  plan  would  have  been  adopted  long 
ago.  In  adopting  the  city  manager 
plan  you  are  placing  your  city's  business 
on  a  i:)rivate  corporation  basis.  The 
natural  trend  of  humanity  is  in  the  line 
of  the  least  resistance  and  if  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  industrious  or  com- 
petent should  obtain  a  position  by 
politics,  he  will  endeavor  to  use  politics 
to  hold  his  position.  But  if  he  is  capable 
and  industrious  and  there  are  no  political 
wires  to  pull,  he  will  produce  the  results. 
A  campaign  was  waged  in  Sacramento, 
California.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  that  city  sent  out  letters  of  inquiiy 
to  private  citizens  in  different  cities 
where  city  manager  form  of  government 
was  in  control.  It  was  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  letters  of  response  there 
was  a  sweeping  expression  in  favor  of 
the  city  manager  plan  and  in  not  one 
instance  was  there  declared  that  t he- 
plan  was  a  failure.  On  the  contrary 
there  were  many  very  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsements of  the  method.  Thus  il 
was  shown  that  there  is  nothing  widel.\' 
theoretical  al)OUt  the  plan.  It  actually- 
works  and  works  to  the  advantage  of 
all   the   citizens.      This   after   all    is    the 


greatest  essential  of  good  government. 
Private  corporations  cannot  be  success- 
ful unless  the  majority  of  voting  stock- 
holders are  loyal  and  if  all  of  you  owned 
voting  stock  in  a  private  concern  it 
would  be  your  jiersonal  endeavor  to 
see  to  it  that  such  officials  were  appointed 
as  would  bring  prosperity  to  your 
company.  The  same  condition  prevails 
with  the  cities.  Every  voter  is  a  .stock- 
holder in  the  municipality  and  it  is  to 
his  or  her  interest  to  see  to  it  that 
officials  are  elected  who  will  be  benefiting 
to  the  city.  If  you  purchase  a  property 
in  the  city  in  which  you  live,  you  are  in- 
creasing your  obligation  to  that 
municipality  and  it  is  therefore  to  your 
interest  to  help  make  the  city  beautiful 
and  to  give  help  to  every  civic  movement. 
In  my  opinion  there  are  just  three  ways 
to  eliminate  the  wasteful  and  inefficient 
methods  of  municipalities:  Elect  your 
officials  on  a  non-parti.san  ballot  and 
niininmm  salary  wage  and  your 
appointive  offices  for  no  definite  term. 

At  a  recent  meeting  which  was  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  the  members 
of  the  Ohio  State  Tax  Commission  I 
was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Springfield  was  in  better'  financial  con- 
dition than  any  city  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Why?  Because  we  have  had  the 
city  manager  form  of  government  since 
1914  and  as  yet  the  people  are  not  dis- 
satisfied. Springfield  is  a  city  of  61,000 
people  and  we  only  have  a  tax  rate  of 
$17.60  per  thousand. 

The  majority  of  citizens  are  not 
familiar  with  the  innei'  workings  of  their 
numiciimlity  because  as  a  rule  their 
time  is  so  employed  with  other  affairs 
that  they  are  not  in  position  to  make 
an  investigation.  ll  is  remarkal)le  to 
one  who  has  not  l)een  a  resident  of  the 
City  of  Springfield  for  a  number  of 
ycais  to  note  the  advancement  wliich 
has  been   made,  as  it   is  very  apparent. 
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Alf^o  it  is  realizetl  that  almost  one-tialf 
of  the  value  of  all  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  during;  the  history  of 
Springfield  (or  since  it  became  a  cor- 
poration in  1850),  have  been  made 
during  the  last  eight  years,  or  under 
the  city  manager  form  of  government. 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  few  of  the 
most  important  improvements  that  have 
been  made  since  the  commission-manager 
form  of  government  has  been  in  effect 
and  in  my  opinion  one  can  well  see  the 
advantages  of  the  new  government. 

The  Commission  ordered  and  the 
Public  Utilities  removed  all  wires  and 
poles  from  the  streets  in  the  center 
portion  of  the  city  facilitating  the 
handling  of  fires  and  relieving  congestion 
in  the  down  town  district. 

Six  and  one-half  miles  of  single  track 
of  street  railway  extensions  have  been 
made. 

Two  additional  parks  or  25  acres  of 
land  have  been  turned  over  to  the  city 
for  park  purposes. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  Water  Works  Department. 
Our  water  rates  compare  favorably  with 
the  water  rates  along  lake  front  where 
it  is  cheap.  During  the  year  of  1920  we 
paid  $6.00  per  lineal  foot  for  concrete 
l)ipe  not  installed;  in  1921  we  manu- 
factured our  own  pipe  at  a  cost  of  $1.70 
per  lineal  foot  making  a  saving  of  $4.30 
per  lineal  foot  or  $25,800.00  for  6,000 
lineal  feet  of  pipe  to  be  laid. 

An  extensive  lighting  system  has  been 
installed  and  is  composed  of  340  cluster 
lights  which  has  been  commented  upon 
as  being  one  of  the  most  beautifying 
elements  in  the  City  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
It  might  be  well  to  state  that  in  1913 
under  the  Mayor  and  council  plan  the 
city  had  566  electric  arc  lights  and 
950  gas  lights  for  which  the  city  paid 
$54,003.00,  and  in  1920  the  city  had  340 
cluster  lights,  683  electric  arc  lights 
and  998  gas  lights  for  which  they  paid 


$54,211.00.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  city  is  receiving  more  artificial  light 
than  in  1914  with  a  reduction  in  rates 
which  was  no  doubt  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  the  Commission. 

Twenty-seven  miles  of  cement  side- 
walks and  seventeen  miles  of  cement 
curb  and  gutter  have  been  laid  at  a  cost 
of  $181,000.00  or  30%  or  3-10  of  the 
total  value  of  cement  sidewalks,  curb 
and  gutter  ever  laid  during  the  history 
of  Springfield.  Thirty-seven  miles  of 
sewers  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $530,000.00  or  40%  or  2-5  of  the 
total  value  of  all  sewers  ever  constructed 
in  the  city  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Twenty-two  and  one-half  miles  of 
streets  or  484,000  square  yards  of  paving 
have  been  placed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,200,000.00  or  60%  or  3-5  of  the  / 
total  value  of  all  paving  ever  placed  in 
the  city  of  Springfield. 

The  unencumbered  balance  of  the 
city  in  1913  under  the  Mayor  and 
Council  was  $664,000.00,  and  to-day 
the  unencumbered  is  $1,264,000.00  or 
approximately  100%  or  double  that  of 
1913.  The  valuation  of  the  city  in 
1914  was  $58,000,000.00.  In  1921  it  was 
$^3,000,000.00  or  62%o  increase.  The 
tax  rate  granted  the  city  by  the  Budget 
Commission  for  all  city  purposes  in  1914 
was  $6.30  per  $1,000.00  which  netted 
the  city  $365,000.00. 

In  1921  the  tax  rate  as  granted  the 
city  for  all  purposes  was  $4.30  per 
$1,000.00  which  nets  the  city  $400,000.00 
an  increase  of  9%.  We  received  from 
taxes  per  capital  in  1914  $7.30;  in  1921 
we  would  have  received  (if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  additional  two  mill  levy) 
$6.56  per  capita  or  0.74  per  capita  less 
than  was  received  in  1914.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  population  of 
Springfield  in  1914  was  50,000  and 
in  1921,  61,000. 

The  City  Commission  in  taking  over 
the   government   from    the   mavor   and 
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council  plan,  took  with  .  it  a  (lel)t  of 
$1,500,000.00.  Since  that  time  the  City 
Commission  has  issued  city  share  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  almost  $1,000,000.00, 
making  a  total  debt  of  $2,500,000.00, 
and  yet  to-day  the  city  only  owes 
$1,680,000.00  or  $180,000.00  more  than 
it  did  when  the  new  government  went 
into  effect  in  1914.  Since  1914  the  city 
has  paid  interest  on  the  $1,500,000.00 
of  about  $600,000.00;  deducting  $180,- 
000.00  from  the  $600,000.00  we  have 
left  $420,000.00.  In  addition  to  the 
$1,500,000.00  debt  the  City  Commission 
took  over  a  debt  of  $120,000.00,  which 
was  caused  by  issuing  deficiency  bonds, 
$60,000.00  of  which  was  a  1912  street 
lighting  bill.  If  the  City  Commission 
had  gone  into  power  with  a  clean  slate 
or  no  debt  they  would  have  had 
$420,000.00  plus  $120,000.00  or 
$540,000.00  more  for  current  operation. 
The  city  has  operated  on  a  cash  basis 
during  the  last  eight  j^ears.  The 
Commission  has  always  endeavored  to 
issue  10-year  serial  bonds  or  short  time 
bonds  and  one  can  well  see  that  this 
government  is  not  making  debts  for  the 
future  generation  to  pay. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
mayor  and  council  plan  and  the  city 
manager  plan.  There  is  nothing  theoreti- 
cal about  this  new  form  of  government. 

The  old  ancient  method  of  voting  by  a 
partisan  ballot  has  been  in  force  since 
the  birth  of  the  United  States.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  with  such  age  living 
in  a  progressive  country  as  this  is  to-day? 
I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that  every 
municipality  in  the  United  States  will 
l)e  electing  their  officials  in  the  future 
on  a  non-partisan  ballot.  Some  peoi)l(' 
do  not  believe  in  evolution;  I  believe 
in  it  to  a  certain  extent.  It  states  in 
the  Bible  that  we  are  getting  weaker  and 
wi.ser,  therefore  we  are  evolutionizing 
to  a  more  philosophical  stage.  What 
\vf)uld  be  the  consequence  if  the  Creator 


of  all  things  should  become  neglectful, 
forget  about  us,  and  cease  to  be  efficient? 
The  results  would  be  that  the  great 
laws  of  nature;  would  die  and  we  would 
l)e  no  more.  Every  living,  creeping  and 
walking  thing  upon  this  earth  is  in  a 
state  of  progress.  We  are  all  placed 
here  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  if  we  do 
not  perform  that  function  we  are  doing 
that  which  is  contrary  to  God's  laws. 
The  incentive  which  is  placed  within  us 
by  the  Higher  Power  tells  us  that  we  must 
progress  and  in  missing  that  very  thing 
which  we  are  placed  upon  this  earth  to 
do,  we  cannot  be  successful.  We  are  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  and  if  the  government 
is  not  successful  the  people  are  not 
successful.  I  may  cite  you  many  countries 
where  the  governments  are  in  bad  cir- 
cumstances and  the  people  are  in  the 
same  condition,  but  I  will  only  refer  to 
one  which  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  and  that  is  the  government  of 
Mexico  which  is  in  bad  shape  and  the 
l^eople  there  are  poverty  stricken.  If 
you  do  not  do  your  share  upon  this 
earth  you  are  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity and  when  you  think  of  the  ant 
kingdom  and  the  l)ee  kingdom  with 
their  patience,  it  is  absolutely  sur- 
prising. You  ma3^  knock  down  their 
houses  but  they  will  very  patiently 
build  them  again.  The  incentive  which 
is  instilled  within  the  queen  ant  and  the 
queen  bee  is  such  as  to  cause  them  to 
run  their  little  tribe  efficiently  and  when 
one  within  their  midst  ceases  to  perform 
such  functions  as  are  laid  out  for  them 
they  are  killed  off.  We  are  drifting  on 
toward  a  higher  state  of  living  or  a 
higher  state  of  efficiency,  and  it  is  your 
duty  and  my  duty  to  see  to  it  that  such 
officials  are  appointed  or  elected  as  will 
l)e  beneficial  to  humanity  or  make  this 
world  a  more  attractive  jilace  in  which 
to  live. 

1    have  heard   ix'ople  make  the  state- 
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iiient  that  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse 
education  is  good  enough,  for  them. 
One  making  this  statement  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  better  education.  I  also 
heard  the  statement  that  we  I'cceived 
in  the  little  red  schoolhouse  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  spelling  and  obtained  a 
better  education  because  the  students 
of  to-day  have  so  many  studies  given 
them  that  they  are  unable  to  learn. 
Don't  you  fool  youself  about  their 
learning.  They  will  absorb  all  the 
teachers  give  them  and  in  a  short  time 
they  will  be  teaching  the  instructors 
a  few  things.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
any  one  who  thinks  the  education 
of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  is  sufficient, 
they  might  attempt  to  work  one  of  the 
ordinary  problems  of  the  eighth  grade 
to-day.  I  think  they  will  find  that  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  education  is  a  back 
number.  I  am  not  making  light  or 
criticizing  the  red  schoolhouse,  because 
I  realize  it  was  a  necessitv  in  its  dav. 


but  now  that  education  is  not  sufficient 
for  this  time,  as  we  have  progressed  to  a 
higher  stage  of  knowledge.  I  might 
take  you  back  to  the  time  of  King 
Solomon,  Rameses  and  Herod.  What 
would  they  have  given  for  the  ordinary 
conveniences  of  to-day.^  They  would 
have  given  their  entii'e  thrones  for 
toilet  facilities,  furnaces,  coal,  gas  and 
electricity,  the  conveniences  of  the 
average  poor  man. 

We  should  cast  aside  all  our  old  ante- 
diluvian ideas  and  progress  with  the 
times  and  the  city  manager  government 
is  simply  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  j^rogress 
and  therefore  when  you  increase  the 
efficiency  of  any  institution  you  are 
furthei'ing  ]:)i-ogress.  When  you  know 
that  eight  or  nine  years  ago  there  was 
only  one  city  manager  in  the  United 
States  and  to-day  there  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  you  can' well  see  that  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  is  fast 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  Mayor  and 
( 'ouncil  government. 


ASPHALT  ASSOCIATION   HOLDS  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Vigorous  protest  against  further  marring 
the  beauty  of  American  highways  and  inter- 
fering with  the  safety  of  motor  travel  ])y  ol)- 
structing  the  view  of  the  tracks  in  the  vicinity 
of  grade  crossings  with  large  advertising  signs 
was  voiced  in  a  resolution  adopted  ])y  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Asphalt  Association, 
the  national  organization  of  paving  producers 
and  contractors,  at  the  National  Association 
Building,  25  West  43rd  Street. 

Bearing  in  mind  a  severe  criticism  of  the 
dangerously  narrow  width  of  American  roads 
uttered  by  Joseph  R.  Draney,  President  of  the 
Association,  in  his  annual  address,  the  conven- 
tion also  adopted  a  resolution  urging  a  minimum 
width  for  highways  serving  large  cities  of 
twenty-four  feet  so  as  to  afford  more  room  for 
the  increasing  traffic.  "I  have  ridden  over 
more  dangerous  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,"  said  Mr.  Draney,  "than  one  will  find, 
for  instance,  in  the  whole  of  England." 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
urged  that  President  Harding  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  for  the  Ignited  States  to  become 
a  member  of  the  International  Good  Roads 
Congress;  demanded  a  reduction  in  freight 
rates     on     asphalt     and     other     road-building 


materials  so  as  fiu'ther  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
highway  construction  and  expressed  vigorous 
opposition  to  a  tariff  on  crude  oil  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  60  per  cent  of  America's  supply  of 
asphalt  is  now  obtained  from  Mexican  petroleum 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  asphalt 
enters  not  only  into  sixty  per  cent  of  the  roofing 
materials  used  in  the  tlnited  States  but  into 
practically  every  type  of  street  and  road 
paving. 

''That  American  cities  are  making  tre- 
mendous strides  in  street  paving,"  continued 
Mr.  Draney,  "is  indicated  in  reports  from 
city  engineers  which  show  that  over  30,000,000 
sc]uare  yards  of  asphalt  ecjuivalent  to  1,750 
miles  of  pavement  thirty  feet  wide,  were  laid 
on  city  streets  last  year.  Twenty-three  niillion 
scpiare  yards  were  laid  on  state  highways  and 
the  area  laid  on  countv  and  district  roads 
brought  the  total  for  1921  up  to  r)S.000,000 
scpiare  yards,  enough  to  build  two  roads,  each 
eighteen  feet  wide,  the  one  extending  from 
Augusta,  Me.,  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  other 
from  .\ugusta  to  New  Orleans.  Despite  the 
industrial  depression  that  existed  throughout 
the  year,  1921  was  the  greatest  year  in  the 
history  of  the  asphalt  business." 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  MUNICIPALITIES. 

Dedication. 

Id. — Land  Dedicated  to  Park  Purjjoses — Physical  Character  of  Property — 
Constructive  A'otice — Constructive  notice  that  a  certain  portion  of  a  real  estate 
tract  was  dedicated  to  park  purposes  is  not  afforded  to  a  person,  who  has  made  a 
loan  to  the  record  owner  of  the  tract  and  accepted  a  deed  of  trust  as  security,  by 
physical  facts  upon  such  portion,  such  as  the  absence  of  houses  thereon,  the  presence 
of  pavilions,  a  fountain  and  a  tennis  court  thereon,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
land  was  unsubdivided. 

Phillips  V.  Laguna  Beach  Co.,  37  Cal.  App.  Dec.  296. 

Ordinances. 

Statutory  Construction — Reasonableness  of  Law  or  Ordinatice — Power  of  Courts — 
The  courts  have  the  right  to  look  into  a  public  law  or  a  local  ordinance  or  regulation 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether,  upon  its  face,  it  is  reasonable  or  in  its 
operation  will  be  unreasonably  burdensome  upon  the  body  of  citizens  to  which 
it  may  be  applicable,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  oppressive  in  its  effect  when  put  in 
operation  or  violative  of  any  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  any  person  or  set  of 
persons,  it  will  and  should  be  nullified  by  judicial  fiat  as  unconstitutional  and  void, 
notwithstanding  that  the  legislature  or  the  governing  board  enacting  or  adopting 
such  law  or  ordinance  or  regulation  has  passed  upon  the  facts  upon  wliich  the  law 
or  ordinance  or  regulation  is  based  and  made  a  determination  that  it  is  reasonable 
or  that  it  will  not  impose  unreasonable  burdens  upon  those  who  come  within  the 
purview  of  its  terms. 

Hardwick  v.  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Fruitridge  School  District,  36  Cal. 
App.  Dec.  517. 

Public  Records. 

Public  Records —  Unapproved  Preliminary  Estimates  and  Details  in  City 
Engineer's  Office  Concerning  Hetch  Hetchy  Project — Character  of  Documents — The 
preliminary  estimates  and  details  made  in  the  city  engineer's  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  connection  with  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project,  cannot  be  considered  the  act 
or  the  record  of  an  act  of  the  city  engineer  or  the  board  of  public  works,  until  they 
have  received  some  official  approval,  and  with  such  approval  lacking,  are  not  of 
such  a  character  as  would  constitute  them  pubhc  records. 

Coldwell  V.  Board  of  Public  Works,  62  Cal.  Dec.  629. 

Id. — Right  of  Inspection — Section  1032,  Political  Code — Such  preliminary 
estimates  and  details,  although  not  public  records  because  official  approval  of 
them  is  lacking,  are  of  such  character  as  constitutes  them  "other  matters"  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  1032  of  the  Political  Code,  which  provides  that  ''The 
public  records  and  other  matters  in  the  office  of  any  officer,  are  at  all  times,  during 
office  hours,  open  to  the  inspection  of  anv  citizen  of  this  state." 

Id. 

Street  Law. 

Street  Law — Change  of  Grade — Compensation  for  Damages  to  Abutting  Owners — 
Procedure — Where  a  municipality,  after  establishing  the  official  grade  of  a  street 
and  without  instituting  any  proceeding  to  ascertain  and  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  damages  caused  by  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  street  In'  the 
change  of  grade,  proceeds  to  improve  the  street  under  the  Street  Improvement 
Act  of  1911,  and  reduces  it  to  the  officitd  grade,  the  remedy  of  tlie  property  owners 
in  such  a  case  is  not  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  assessment  levied  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  work,  but  to  enjoin  the  perfoiniance  of  the  contract  prior  to  the  work 
having  been  done  until  damages  has  l)een  paid,  in  case  the  result  of  such  work  would 
cause  damage  to  the  abutting  property. 

Butters  v.  Citv  of  Oakland,  62  Cal".  Dec.  215. 
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Street  Law — Resolution  of  Intention — Plans  and  Specifications — Description 
of  Work — In  proceedings  for  street  work  under  the  Street  Work  Act  of  1885.  com- 
monly known  as  the  ^'rooman  Act,  the  plans  and  specifications  when  prepared  must 
conform  to  and  be  consistent  with  the  description  in  the  resolution  of  intention, 
and  the  fact  that  the  plans  and  specifications  include  more  work  than  that  which 
is  directly  described  in  the  resolution  of  intention  is  not  sufficient  to  extend  the 
term  of  the  resolution  so  as  to  include  such  additional  work. 

Ferry  v.  O'Brien,  37  Cal.  App.  Dec.  205. 

Id. — Street  Improvements — Assessments —  Notice — Power  of  Legislature — The 
legislature  has  power  to  authorize  an  order  for  street  improvement  without  notice, 
but  it  has  not  the  power  to  authorize  an  assessment  to  l)e  made  without  notice 
whereby  the  property  owner  is  given  an  opportunity  to  object  to  the  assessment. 
and  to  be  heard  upon  his  objection  or  protest.        Id. 

Id. — Street  Work  Act — Reassessment- — Validity  of — Invalidity  of  Original 
Assessment — A  reassessment  made  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123<^ 
of  the  Sti'eet  Work  Act  to  replace  an  original  invalid  assessment  for  the  same  work, 
is  valid.     Id. 

Street  Law — Improvement  Act  of  1911 — Sufficiency  of  Resolution  of  Intention — 
A  resolution  of  intention  to  make  a  street  improvement  under  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911  is  not  insufficient  to  confer  jurisdiction  to  order  the  work  done  because, 
after  describing  the  proposed  work,  it  excepted  "from  said  work  and  improvement 
am^  part  thereof  already  done  to  official  line  and  grade  and  satisfactory  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Streets  of  said  City  of  Vallejo." 

Powers  V.  Holmes,  36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  870. 

Street  Law — Improvement  Act  of  1911 — Size  of  Assessmem  District — Exemption.^ 
from  Assessment — Power  of  Municipality — The  governing  officials  of  a  municipality- 
have  the  power  under  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  to  include  the  entire  munici- 
palit}'  described  by  its  exterior  boundaries  within  the  district  to  be  benefited  and 
assessed  for  the  improvement,  and  to  exclude  from  the  assessment  district  desig- 
nated lots  and  blocks  devoted  to  school  purpo.ses,  and  the  fact  of  exemption  of  the 
designated  school  properties  from  the  assessment  does  not  in  any  way  affect  tlie 
size  of  the  l)oundaries  or  description  of  the  district  itself. 

McGarry  v.  Ellis,  36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  456. 

Taxation. 

Taxation — Assessment  and  Taxation  of  Corporate  Franchises — Manner  of 
Making  Assessment — Compliance  With  Constitution — Where  the  legislature,  in  a 
statute  expressly  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
Section  14,  Article  XIII  of  the  state  constitution,  relating  to  the  assessment  of 
franchises  "in  the  manner  to  be  provided  by  law,"  provided  for  the  furnishing  to 
the  state  board  of  equalization  of  information  that  the  board  might  determine 
therefrom  the  value  of  franchises,  in  so  far  as  the  prescribing  of  the  "manner" 
in  which  assessments  are  to  be  made  imports  the  regulation  of  details  of  administra- 
tion, the  legislature  has  complied  with  the  constitutional  mandate  that  such 
administrative  machinery  for  making  assessments  be  provided  by  law. 

The  Utah  Construction  Company  v.  Richardson,  63  Cal.  Dec.  12. 

Id. — Performance  of  Didies  by  Assessing  Officers — Presumption — Regularity 
and  Correctness  of  Assessmerits — It  is  a  rule  applicable  to  a.ssessors  and  to  l^oards 
having  assessing  powers  that  it  is  presumed  that  the  assessing  officers  have  properly- 
performed  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  and,  consequently,  that  their  assessments 
are  both  regularly  and  correctly  made. 

Mandamus. 

Mandamus — Repeal  of  Ordinances  Adopted  a^  Result  of  Fraud — The  law  does 
not  specially  enjoin  legislative  bodies  to  repeal  ordinances  which  have  spring 
from  their  counsels  as  the  result  of  frauds,  no  matter  how  strongly  it  may  be 
asserted  that  it  is  as  much  their  moral  duty  to  repeal  them,  once  passed,  as  it  was 
their  moral  duty  not  to  have  enacted  them  originally;  and  the  performance  of 
such  moral  duty  may  not  be  compelled  by  mandate.  * 

Ramsay  v.  Cullen,  37  Cal.  App.  Dec.  32. 
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GOVERNMENT   MOTION   PICTURES   BOOST  GOOD   ROADS 

MOVEMENT 


In  line  with  its  policy  of  informing 
the  public,  especially  those  who  pay 
the  taxes,  as  to  the  economies  that 
may  be  effected  in  the  construction 
of  highways,  as  well  as  the  proper 
methods  of  construction,  the  United 
States  Government  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  just  completed  for 
free  distribution  and  use  in  motion 
picture  houses  as  well  as  at  conven- 
tions, chautauquas  and  educational 
conferences  throughout  the  country, 
two  reels  of  pictures  showing  in  detail 
the  construction  of  the  various  types 
of  asphalt  roads.  The  pictures  were 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the 
recent  American  Good  Roads  Con- 
gress in  Chicago. 

The  pictures  were  taken  last  sum- 
mer in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  under  the 
direction  of  E.  J.  Wulff,  senior  highway 
engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  E.  J.  Kelly  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Division,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  pictures 
were  produced  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  in  asphalt 
construction.  They  are  loaned  to 
responsible  parties  free  of  charge, 
except  for  transportation  costs. 

The  first  reel,  entitled  "Building 
Bituminous  Roads,"  indicates  the 
wide  application  of  bituminous  ma- 
terials in  highway  construction.  It 
shows  the  character  of  the  bituminous 
materials  and  demonstrates  the  prin- 
cipal laboratory  tests  used  in  deter- 
mining their  suitability  for  the  various 
tvpes  of  roads  to  meet  various  climatic 
and  traffic  conditions.  A  portion 
of  the  reel  shows  in  detail  all  the 
various  steps  that  should  be  taken  in 
surface-treating    a     macadam    pave- 


ment. This  scene  opens  with  a  large 
motor  truck-distributor  spraying  the 
bituminous  material  upon  a  macadam 
surface  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  distributor  is  followed  closely 
by  a  horse-drawn  wagon  spreading 
the  stone  chip  covering.  The  bitu- 
minous macadam  pavement  is  a  type 
much  superior  to  plain  or  surface 
treated  macadam.  In  its  construction 
the  asphalt  is  treated  and  applied 
either  by  mechanical  or  by  hand 
distributors. 

The  use  of  the  small  hand  pouring 
pots  in  applying  the  asphaltic  binder 
is  demonstrated  on  a  road  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  demonstration 
is  followed  by  views  showing  the 
mechanical  distribution  of  the  asphalt 
by  motor  trucks  on  a  project  in 
Westchester  County,  near  New  York 
City.  The  trucks  are  first  shown 
loading  at  a  railroad  siding  from  huge 
tank  cars.  They  then  leave  for  the 
road  where  the  material  is  applied 
under  pressure  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  gallons  to  the  square  yard. 
Laborers  are  pictured  covering  this 
material  with  stone  chips.  A  powerful 
roller  then  compacts  the  pavement. 
The  road  is  then  shown  by  the  passing 
of  traffic  to  be  ready  for  immediate 
use.  According  to  engineers  one  of  the 
big  advantages  of  asphalt  pavements 
is  that  thev  can  be  opened  to  traffic 
as  soon  as  constructed. 

The  second  reel,  entitled  "Build- 
ing Mixed  Asphalt  Pavements,"  shows 
methods  used  in  constructing  both 
asphaltic  concrete  and  the  sheet 
asphalt  types  of  pavement.  This  reel 
contains  views  of  plants  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Columbus,  N.  J.,  where  the 
stone,  sand  and  asphaltic  binder  are 
heated  and  mixed.  The  "mix"  is 
loaded  upon  trucks  and  hauled  to  the 
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road.  Here  it  is  spread  with  rakes 
and  then  compacted  by  a  roller.  This 
picture  shows  that  the  mixed  types 
may  also  be  opened  to  traffic  im- 
mediately after  their  completion.  The 
pictures  demonstrating  the  construc- 
tion of  asphaltic  concrete  roads  were 
taken  on  a  new  road  under  construc- 
tion between  May's  Landing  and 
Pleasantville,  and  leading  into  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  The  pictures  of  sheet 
asphalt  construction  were  taken  on  a 
road   near   Columbus,   in  Burlington 


County,  N.  J.  This  county  now  has 
sixty  miles  of  sheet  asphalt  roads 
on  a  macadam  base.  The  pictures 
show  in  a  novel  way  by  means  of  an 
animated  diagram  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  sand,  stone  and  asphalt 
binder  in  each  of  the  two  types  of 
pavement. 

The  govermnent  pictures  offer  an 
interesting  and  instructive  addition 
to  any  motion  picture  program.  Each 
reel  is  approximately  900  feet  long 
and  about  fifteen  minutes  time  is 
required  for  its  showing. 


WHICH  TREES  WILL  DO  BEST  IN  TOWN  AND  CITY  STREETS? 


Oaks  are  considered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
be  the  best  trees  for  street  plantmg. 
It  is  probable  that  oaks  have  not  been 
more  widely  planted  because  of  the 
prevalent  belief  that  they  are  slow 
growers,  and  because  in  the  North  they 
are  rather  difficult  to  transplant.  A 
white  oak,  however,  which  is  one  of 
the  slow-growing  varieties,  will  reach  the 
same  height  as  a  sugar  maple  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  maples  have 
been  used  much  more  widely  than  oaks 
for  street  ornamentation,  despite  many 
unsatisfactory  characteristics. 

A  new  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  1208, 
Trees  for  Town  and  City  Streets,  by 
F.  L.  Mulford,  horticulturist,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, describes  in  detail  the  various 
oaks  for  street  use  in  different  regions, 
as  well  as  about  100  other  trees  or 
varieties.  Elms  are  given  second  place 
in  desirability  for  city  streets,  and 
sycamores  third.  ]\laples  are  considered 
less  desirable  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  Except  the  Lombardy  poplar 
most  varieties  of  i)oplar  are  not  recom- 
mended. 

The  bulletin,  which  is  available  u]^on 
application  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  contains  a  regional 
map  of  the  United  States  and  indicates 
which  trees  flourish  Vjest  under  the 
climatic  conditions  of  each  region. 


Before  ornamental  tree-planting  for 
town  or  city  streets  is  undertaken,  a 
number  of  important  points  must  be 
given  attention.  Trees  native  to  one 
part  of  the  United  States  may  not 
thrive  in  another  region.  Some  trees 
are  objectionable  because  their  roots 
penetrate  defective  sewers,  while  others 
grow  their  roots  so  near  the  surface  that 
they  have  a  tendency  to  heave  or  crack 
sidewalks. 

Only  vigorous  trees  that  will  with- 
stand '  the  dust  and  smoke  of  a  city 
should  be  planted  to  ornament  the 
streets.  The  root  system  should  l^e 
hardy,  not  easilv  affected  by  unusual 
soil  ^conditions,  l:)y  restricted  feeding 
areas,  or  by  root  pruning  in  case  street 
improvements  are  made.  The  shape 
of  the  top  of  the  tree  when  full-grown 
should  be  suited  to  the  width  of  the 
street.  The  foliage  should  not  be  too 
dense,  and  should  be  of  a  pleasing 
texture  and  color.  The  resistance  of 
the  tree  to  fungi,  insect  pests,  and  tree 
diseases  is  an  important  consideration. 
Trees  that  bear  showy  flowers,  fruits,  or 
nuts  are  usually  undesirable  for  street 
planting. 

Palms  do  not  make  good  shade  trees, 
although  thev  are  effective  in  formal 
planting.  Only  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  western 
California  should  evergreen  trees  he 
considered    for    street    planting.       Mag- 
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nolias,  live  oaks,  and  a  few  other  broad- 
leaved  evergreens  may  be  used  in  these 
regions.  Where  there  is  lack  of  sunshine 
in  winter  it  is  desirable  to  admit  all  the 
light  possible  by  using  only  deciduous 
trees.  The  bulletin  gives  a  table  showing 
the  differences  in  fall  coloring  and  the 
date  of  dropping  of  all  foliage.  Narrow 
streets,  it  is  pointed  out,  should  be 
planted  with  tall  slender  trees  like  the 
Lombard}^  poplar  or  small  trees.  Broad 
streets  may  be  planted  with  spreading 
trees.  As  a  rule,  native  trees  that  have 
l^een  tried  out  successfully  in  other 
towns  of  the  same  general  locality 
should  be  given  the  preference. 

For  use  within  reach  of  ocean  spray 
or  on  sandy  lands  near  the  coast  the 
red  oak  and  the  red  or  scarlet  maple 
are  suitable  as  far  south  as  Charleston, 
S.  C,  while  the  swxet  gum  and  the  live 
oak  are  equally  good  from  Norfolk 
southward  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  red  oak,  sweet  gum,  red  maple, 
and  eastern  live  oak  are  all  grown 
successfully  along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
while  the  California  live  oak  can  be 
used  from  San  Francisco  southward. 
The  trees  that  endure  the  most  alkali 
appear  to  be  the  bladdernut  tree,  London 
plane,  peppermint  gum,  and  its  variet}^ 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina  angustifolia,  and 
the  Washingtonia  and  other  hardy  fan 
palms.  The  red  oak  and  red  maple 
are  worth  testing  for  alkali  conditions. 

In  the  heart  of  a  city,  where  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  trees  to  grow  the  ailanthus  will 
probably  thrive  when  nearly  all  other 
kinds  fail.  The  sycamore  and  the 
London  plane  are  also  good.  The  Caro- 
lina poplar  will  frequently  grow  in  such 


places,  and  its  use  may  sometimes  be 
warranted.  Consultation  with  the  nearest 
State  agricultural  experiment  station 
or  with  the  L'nited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  frequently  advisable  before 
deciding  upon  extensive  street  tree- 
planting. 


R.  E.  GRACE-U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  Robert  Emmett  Grace  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Department, 
812  Seaboard  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  Grace  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Shawnee  and  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  Fire 
Departments,  and  is  a  veteran  of  the  Eureka 
organization.     (Ten  years'  service). 

^Ir.  Grace  and  his  representatives  will  lend 
their  cordial  cooperation  on  fire  protection 
matters  in  the  Seattle  office  territory,  compris- 
ing States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Western  Montana  and  VVyoming. 
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LIST    OF    CITIES    HAVING    PAID    THEIR 
DUES     DURING     THE     LAST     THREE 
MONTHS 

Alameda $  40.00 

.\naheim 30.00 

Azusa 20.00 

Chula  Vista 20.00 

Concord 10.00 

DalvCitv 30.00 

Eagle  Rock 20.00 

El  Monte 20.00 

El  Paso  de  Robles 20.00 

Hanford 30.00 

Huntington  Park 30.00 

Inglewood 30.00 

La  Mesa 20.00 

Larkspur 10.00 

Merced 30.00 

Mill  Vallev 20.00 

Monrovia." 30.00 

Montague 10.00 

Orange 30.00 

Oxnard 30.00 

Pittsburg 30.00 

Oomona 40.00 

Richmond 40.00 

San  Diego 50.00 

Total $660.00 


DIVISION    OF    COSTS    IN    HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 

What  part  of  the  cost  of  a  road  goes  into 
grading  and  structures  which  are  more  or  less 
l)ermanent  and  what  part  goes  into  the  paving 
which  may  eventually  wear  out? 

This  question  is  answered  fully  by  statistic^ 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  1,350 
completed  Federal-aid  roads  involving  7,500 
miles  of  road  at  a  total  cost  of  $112,000,000. 
Of  the  total  cost,  21%  went  into  grading,  14% 
structures,  62%  paving  and  3%  for  engineering. 
These  are  the  average  figures  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  and  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  different  sections. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  where  grading 
is  not  heavy  and  paving  must  be  built  for  heavy 
traffic  the  cost  of  the  paving  rises  to  75%  and 
the  grading  and  structures  amount  to  15% 
and  9%  respectively. 

In  the  Mountain  States  the  problem  is  very 
different  much  of  the  work  being  new  con- 
struction with  heavy  grading  and  where  the 
highest  type  of  surface  is  not  necessarv.  In 
this  group  of  States  the  cost  of  grading 
amounted  to  33%  structures  21%  and  paving 
41%.  The  percentage  for  California  in  1922  will 
probably  be  somewhat  less  than  25*^^  c  for  paving 
only. 


This  month  we  welcome  to  our  advertising 
columns  the  American-La  France  Fire  Engine 
Company,  the  peer  of  fire  fighting  apparatus 
manufacturers.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
present  to  our  readers  the  opportunity  to 
view  their  tried  and  true  products. 


Ordinances    Wanted 

Help  us  keep  our  library  of 
Ordinances  complete  by  sending  us 
the  new  ordinances  as  passed  by 
vour  Board  of  Trustees. 


EDWARD  GLASS  j 

CONSULTING  ARCHITECT  I 

SPECIALIZES    ON  ? 

Industrial,    Institutional    and    Civic         ? 

Architecture  ? 

• 

HEARST  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO  • 


Member  State  Board  of  Architecture 
Member   City  Planning  Commission  of  the  Civic 
League  of  Improvement  Clubs,   San  Francisco 
Member  Glass  &  Butner,   Architects 

A.   MERRILL  BOWSER 

CHAS.  E.  BUTNER  EdVaRD  GLASS 


»•»••••••••••« 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSmP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 

CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912 
of  PACIFIC  .MUNICIPALITIES  and  COUNTIES  publisli.-d  monthly  at  San  Franci.soo  for  .\pril  1,  1922. 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  ( 

/SS. 

City    and    County    of    San    Franci.sco. 

Before  nie,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid  personally  appeared  Wm.  J.  I^cke,  who. 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Municipalities  and  Counties, 
and  tliat  tlie  followiiiK  i.s.  to  the  best  of  his  knuvvlcdcc  and  hi'licf,  a  true  .statement  of  tlie  ownership,  munascmcnt  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  puhlicatioii  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  n-ciuired  by  the 
.■\ct  of  .August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addre-s^s  of  the  publisher,  editor,  manaKinn  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

I'ublisher,  A.  Carlisle*  Co..  2.51  Bush  Stn-ct,  Sun  Francisco. 
Editor,  \Vm.  J.  Locke,  Pacific  Buihling,  .San  Franci.sco. 
Managing  Editor,  Wm.  .1.  Locke,  Pacific  Buihling,  ,San  Francisco. 
Business  .Manager,  Wm.  A.  Knapp,  Pacific  Building,  San  Franci.sco. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addressee  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  jx-r  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

.Mason  &  Locke,  Pacific  Building,  .^an  Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:     (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

WM.  J.  LOCKE. 
(Signature  of  editor,  publisher,  business  manager  or  owner.) 
Sworn  to  an<l  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  dav  of  .April,  1922. 

B.  M.  .JACKSON, 
(Mv  Commission  expires  Sept.  19,  192:i.) 
(SEAL) 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  IVancisco,  Stati-  of  California. 
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AMERICAN=LAFRANCE 

Combination  Chemical 
and  Hose  Car 

The  Ideal  Fire  Protection 

for 

Small  Towns  and  Villages 


These  cars  combine  the  de- 
i:)enchibihty  and  speed  of  the 
Ford  with  the  world-famous 
efficiency  of  American- La 
France  Fire  Apparatus.  In 
many  cases  they  paid  for 
themselves  the  first  time  they 
were  used. 

Chemical  tanks  equipped 
with  the  by-pass  system  which 
allows  a  continuous  stream 
of  chemical.  One  tank  can  be 
i-echarged  while  the  other  is 
ijeing  cUscharged. 

Equipped  w  i  t  h  ladders, 
hose,  axe,  extinguishers  and 
all  other  necessary  details 
for  fire  fighting.  Handsomely 
finished  in  ever}^  particular. 
One  that  any  city  would  be 
proud  to  possess. 

Write  for  complete  information. 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

151    Montgomery   St. 
San    Francisco,    Calif. 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES 
RECEIVED 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Wiring.  An  amenda- 
tory ordinance  relating  to  conducting  the 
business  of  plumbing  and  electrical  wiring. 
Venice,   No.  861. 

Licensing.  Ai\  ordinance  for  licensing  and 
regulating  the  carrying  on  of  certain  pro- 
fessions, businesses,  trades,  callings  and 
occupations,  providing  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  its  terms;  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  bakeries  and  laundries;  and  re- 
pealing all  ordinances  in  conflict  therewith. 
Santa  Cruz,  No.  1269. 

Plumbing.  An  ordinance  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  master  plumbers;  fixing  a  license 
for  those  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business; 
regulating  plumbing  and  drainage  work; 
creating  the  office  of  plumbing  inspector, 
defining  his  duties  and  fixing  a  fee  in  payment 
thereof.     Redwood   City,    No.    22-1. 

Prohibition  Enforcement.  An  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacturing  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  licjuors  and  providing  penalties 
for  the  violation  thereof  and  regulation  of 
soft  drink  establishments.  Cloverdale,  No. 
56. 

Party  Wall.  An  ordinance  granting  an  ease- 
ment and  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  City  Clerk  to 
enter  into  a  party  wall  agreement  on  behalf 
of  the  city.     Redondo  Beach.  No.  587. 

Highway.  An  ordinance  permitting  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  use  a  portion  of  an  open 
public  street  within  the  Town  limits  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
thereon  a  highway  as  a  part  of  the  County 
Road  System.    Hayward,  No.  190. 

Licensing  and  Impounding  of  Dogs.  An  or- 
dinance providing  for  the  licensing  and 
impounding  of  dogs,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
unlicensed  dogs.     Cloverdale,   No.  57  N.  S. 

Amusement  Places.  An  ordinance  regulating 
certain  places  of  amusement.  Pasadena, 
No.   1970. 

Zoning.  An  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Pasadena 
establishing  in  said  city  zones  of  districts 
and  regulating  therein  the  use  of  property 
and  height  of  buildings,  providing  for  the 
enforcement  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof.    No.  1982. 

Prohibition  Enforcement.  An  ordinance  of  the 
City  of  Pasadena  regulating  the  sale  and 
tiansportatiou  of  .\lcoholic  Liquors.  No. 
1971. 

Smoking.  .\n  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Pasa- 
dena prohibiting  smoking  upon  street  cars 
and  in  other  places.    No.  1968. 

Dance  Halls.  An  ordinance  of  the  City  of 
Pasadena  relating  to  public  dance  halls. 
No.  1977. 

Licensing.  An  amendatory  ordinance  provid- 
ing for  licensing  and  regulating  the  carrying 
on  of  certain  professions,  trades,  callings  and 
occupations.     Pasadena.  No.  1976. 
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Prohibition  Enforcement.  Am  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  sale,  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion or  unlawful  possession  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  providing  penalties  for  violation 
hereof.    Hayward,  No.  191  X.  S. 

Gambling.  An  ordinance  against  keeping  or 
permitting  to  be  kept  within  the  county,  and 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city, 
jjlaces  for  playing  certain  games  for  money, 
checks,  chips,  credits,  or  any  other  thing 
to  be  thereafter  converted  into  money,  or  the 
buying  and  selling  of  same,  and  preventing 
gambling  for  money,  checks,  chips,  credits 
or  any  thing  to  be  converted  into  money, 
and  providing  for  the  closing  of  pool  halls 
and  billiard  parlors  and  all  soft  drink  saloons, 
establishments  or  places  in  the  county, 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city. 
Tuolumne  County,  Xo.  110. 

Gauze  Masks.  An  ordinance  repealing  an 
ordinance  recjuiring  all  persons  to  wear 
gauze  masks  while  on  streets,  or  at  public 
gatherings.    El  Dorado,  Xo.  88. 

Plumbing.  An  ordinance  governing  the  con- 
struction of  plumbing  and  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  an  inspector  thereof.  Mer- 
ced, Xo.  208. 

Fire  Limits.  An  ordinance  establishing  fire 
limits,  regulating  the  construction,  etc.  of 
buildings,  and  regulating  the  maintenance 
of  combustil)le  nuiterial.  Cloverdale,  Xo. 
.58  X.  S. 

Meat  Inspection.  An  ordinance  forbidding  the 
sale  of  meats  within  the  county  without 
the  stamp  of  the  State  Meat  Inspector  or  the 
United  States  Meat  Inspector.  Kings  Count v, 
Xo.  124. 

Prohbition  Enforcement.  An  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture,  possession,  trans- 
portation, sale  gift  or  furnishing  of  liquid 
with  an  alcoholic  content  in  any  other 
manner  or  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    Ferndale,  Xo.  132. 

Parking.  An  ordinance  regulating  the  parking 
of  vehicles  in  the  Town  of  Walnut  Creek. 
Xo.  30. 

Prohibition  Enforcement.  An  ordinance  pro- 
hii)iting  the  sale,  manufacture,  unlaAvful 
jjossession  or  transportation  of  intoxicating 
lic]uors.      Gridley,    Xo.   76. 


CITY  OF  OAKLAND  INSTALLS  NEW 
VITRIFIED  SEWER  PIPE 
Some  3,000  feet  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  is 
being  installed  in  the  lower  section  of  Broad- 
way, Oakland.  The  pipe  which  ranges  from 
10  inches  to  18  inches  in  diameter  is  being 
furnished  by  the  (Jladditig-Mcliean  ('o.,  of  San 
Francisco,  vitrified  jjroducts  manufacturers. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  pipe  is  $2,800. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United   States   Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 
1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.   CAL. 

812  Seaboard  Bldg. 
SEATTLE,  Wash. 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render   you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby   insuring  you   the 

l^OWEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced    staff   of    Engineers  will  gi\e 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans   - 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Buildinit.     Los  AnH«».  Calif. 
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(Continued  from  Puae  120) 

Beaumont,  Texas 

Oct.  31,   1921 
Make  of  Plant — Nye  Odorless. 
Year  Built—J\i\y,  1921. 
Cost— $\0, 000. 

Rated  Capacity — 24  tons  in  24  hours. 
Actually  Burning — 14  tons. 
Number  of  Operators — 3  (Negi'oos). 
Daily  Labor  Co.sf— $7.20. 
Daily  Fuel  Cost — 69('. 
Average  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 56c. 

Remarks : 

The  Nye  plant  at  Beaumont  is  one 
of  the  smaller  types,  having  a  single 
furnace  with  a  capacity  of  one  ton 
per  hour.  This  plant  has  been  in 
operation  for  four  months  and  ac- 
cording to  City  Manager  George  J. 
Hoark,  has  proven  so  satisfactory  that 
a  contract  has  been  signed  for  a 
second  plant  of  the  same  size  to  be 
erected  in  a  different  part  of  the 
city.  The  building  is  of  brick  and 
concrete  with  a  tile  roof  and  a  steel 
chimney  55  feet  high.  The  building 
is  attractively  designed.  The  plant  is 
located  within  two  blocks  of  the  main 
business  district  and  innnediately  ad- 
jacent to  a  police  station.  There  are 
homes  of  white  people  directly  across 


the   street,    as   well   as   factories   and 
warehouses  close  by. 

The  furnace  is  not  equipped  with  a 
forced  draft  or  oil  burners.  However  a 
limited  amount  of  crude  oil  is  poured 
into  the  furnace  whenever  the  refuse 
is  especially  wet.  This  oil  is  obtained 
at  a  very  low  i)rice  from  the  nearby 
Spindle  Top  Oil  district.  The  total 
amount  of  oil  used  in  this  manner  is 
about  twenty-five  gallons  per  day, 
the  cost  being  about  3c  per  gallon. 

At  the  time  of  my  inspection  the 
furnace  was  in  full  opci'ation  with  an 
intense  heat  developed.  The  un- 
segregated  refuse  is  fed  into  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  clinkers  and 
ashes  removed  from  below  and  hauled 
away  to  the  dumps,  there  being  no 
area  adjacent  where  a  fill  could  be 
made.  At  the  present  time  the  city  J' 
is  burning  about  14  tons  of  refuse 
per  day  in  the  incinerator  in  a  working 
da}^  of  8  hours,  and  dumping  about 
20  tons  of  refuse  per  day  in  outlying 
fills,  pending  the  construction  of  the 
second  plant. 

There  were  no  odors  noticeable  from 
the  furnace  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  no  smoke  escaping  either  from 
the  furnace  or  the  chimnev. 


I        FIRE    HOSE 

1  I 

I       The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


L.. 


34    FREMONT    ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 

They  help  to  make  this  publication  possible 

If  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  Pacific  Municipalities 
tell  them  so. 
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Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Nov.  1,   1921 
Make  of  Plant— Nye  Odorless. 
Year  Built— \9U. 
Cost — None. 

Rated  Capacity — 24  tons  in  24  hoiu's. 
Actually  Bnrniv (J — 6  tons  in  8  hours. 
X umber  of  Operators — 2  (Negroes). 
Daily  Labor  Co.s^s— $4.00. 
Daily  Fuel  Costs — None. 
A  verage  Cost  per  Ton  Destroyed — 67f'. 

Remarks : 

The  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
has  two  Nye  Odorless  incinerators 
l)uilt  in  1914.  These  plants  are  in 
different  locations,  one  being  placed 
just  inside  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  other  near  the  opposite 
boundary  of  the  city.  These  plants 
have  a  capacity  of  only  one  ton  per 
hour  each.  The  buildings  are  of  the 
very  cheapest  construction  with  corru- 
gated iron  sides  and  roof.  The  furnaces 


are  not  the  latest  type  of  Nye  furnace, 
but  are  built  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  that  type. 
These  plants  have  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  and  are  in  a  poor  con- 
dition, ah  hough  they  are  in  con- 
tinuous daily  operation.  No  forced 
draft  is  used,  dependence  for  draft 
being  placed  in  steel  chimneys  forty 
feet  high.  No  fuel  is  used  other  than 
the  refuse,  which  is  brought  to  the 
plants  in  an  unsegregated  condition. 
Certain  of  the  brick  work  surrounding 
the  furnaces  has  been  allowed  to 
become  displaced,  and  apparently 
no  attempt  made  l\v  the  city  authori- 
ties to  make  the  proper  repairs.  The 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
plants  seems  to  ,be  left  entirely  to 
the  negro  attendants  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  plants  present  a  very 
unattractive  dilapidated  appearance, 
nevertheless  they  are  disposing  of 
large  quantities  of  refuse.    There  was 
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ACCURACY  AND  DURABILITY 

are  the  first  points  on  which  a  water  meter  must  qualify  if  it  is  to  be  a  satisfactory  and  economical  buy 

EMPIRE    WATER    METERS 

combine  remarkable  precision  of  measurement  with  a  strength 
and  endurance  that  hold  the  initial  accuracy  through  long 
terms  of  hardest  service.  It  naturally  follows  that  they  have 
no  superiors  for 

LOW  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

HlfiH  REVENIE  EARNING  POWER 

EMPIRE  meters  are  the  product  of  over  half  a  century  of 
meter  making  experience.  They  are  made  in  every  size — ■' s  ' 
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a  con.sideral))e  amount  of  smoke  and 
odoi'S  emanating  from  the  furnaces, 
due  apparently  to  the  fact  that  the 
furtiaces  were  not  so  operated  as  to 
maintain  temperatures  of  the  requisite 
height. 

Plant  No.  2  is  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  Baton  Rouge  municipal 
abattoir  where  all  the  butchering 
in  the  city  is  required  to  be  done. 
The  intestines  and  offal  from  this 
abattoir  are  all  destroyed  in  the 
nearby  Nye  plant.  This  nature  of 
refuse  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  types  to  destroy  b}'  incinera- 
tion, yet  it  is  being  accomplished  in 
this  dilapidated,  poorly  operated  Nye 
plant.  In  addition  to  the  abattoir 
offal  I  was  informed  by  the  attendant 
that  over  300  horses  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  No.  2  Nye  plant  since 
January  1,  1921,  an  average  of  one 
horse  per  day.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  was  a  horse  in  the  furnace. 


from  which  there  was  a  very  marked 
stench  noticeable.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fire  there  was  a  tempera- 
ture present  of  not  over  600  or  700 
degrees  F.,  which  resulted  in  the 
odor.  If  the  necessary  repairs  had 
been  made  to  the  furnace  and  efforts 
made  to  maintain  a  high  temperature, 
this  odor  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  eliminated. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Nov.  2,  1921 

Make  of  Plant — Decarie. 
Year  Built— IQlo-lG. 
Cost— $35,000. 

Rated  Capacity — 36  tons  in  24  hours. 
Actually  Burning — 8  tons  in  8  hours. 
Number  of  Operators — 6. 
Daily  Labor  Cost— $25.20. 
Daily  Fuel  Cost— 2ic. 
Average  Cost   per   Ton   Destroyed — 
83.19. 
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Remarks : 

The  Decarie  plant  at  New  Orleans 
is  located  in  the  sul)urb  of  Algiers, 
just  across  the  Mississippi  River  from 
New  Orleans.  This  plant  is  con- 
sidered by  the  makers  of  the  Decarie 
incinerator  to  be  an  example  of  theii- 
finest  product.  It  is  located  just 
inside  f)f  the  Mississippi  River  levee 
on  a  street  in  a  modest  residence 
district.  There  are  houses  within 
a  hundred  feet  with  but  little  com- 
plaint. There  was  no  objectionable 
odor  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Tlie 
building  is  of  an  attractive  brick 
consti'uction  with  a  radial  brick  chim- 
ney 125  feet  high. 

There  is  one  furnace  of  the  typical 
Decarie  design,  the  refuse  being  sus- 
pended above  the  fire  in  a  basket  of 
water  cooled  pipes.  The  furnace 
walN  consist  of  a  water  cooled  steel 
jacket.  The  plant  is  equipped  with 
forced  and  induced  draft  fans.  About 
six  months  ago,  Mi'.  Decarie,  the 
original  inventor  of  the  Decarie  sys- 
tem, in  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Algiers  plant,  con- 
structed a  crude  Dutch  Oven  furnace 
adjacent  to  the  original  furnace  with 
an  idea  of  burning  thei'ein  the  more 
comljustible  refuse  and  fuel.  He  also 
lined  the  original  Decarie  furnace 
with  fire  brick  in  order  to  increase  the 


temperature.  It  was  his  idea  that 
the  heat  and  hot  gases  from  the  Dutch 
Oven  being  conducted  into  the  original 
Decarie  furnace  would  facilitate  the 
combustion.  The  present  city  en- 
gineer, Mr.  John  Kloi'er,  states  that 
the  experimental  constj'uction  did  not 
prove  successful,  although  it  is  .still  in 
place. 

The  plant  and  equipment  is  well 
designed  for  the  handling  and  disposal 
of  the  refuse,  although  the  machinery 
in  view  of  the  small  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  evidently  too  elaborate  for 
economic  operation.  The  refuse 
wagons  drive  into  the  building  at 
tlie  ground  level  and  are  weighed 
on  a  platform  scale;  the  removable 
wagon  bodies  are  then  hoisted  by 
means  of  a  3-ton  double-trolley  electric 
travelling  crane  and  carried  along 
to  place  and  dumped  into  the  furnace 
hopper.  This  requires  one  man  to 
operate  the  crane  and  one  man  to 
attend  to  the  dumping,  besides  four 
men  below  attending  to  the  fires  and 
wheeling  away  clinkers  and  ash.  It  is 
evident  that  the  payroll  for  this 
plant  is  top  heavy,  resulting  in  the 
abnormal  cost  of  $3.19  per  ton  of 
refuse  destroyed.  This  cost  per  ton  is 
practically  all  for  labor,  as  but  $76.00 
worth  of  coal  hits  been  used  in  twelve 
months. 
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The  debris  coming  from  the  furnace 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
unburned  particles  or  rags  and  other 
small  objects,  such  as  onions,  showing 
that  the  temperature  was  not  suf- 
ficiently great.  There  was  also  a 
large  amount  of  light  brown  smoke 
coming  from  the  chimney. 

The  plant  was  maintained  in  a 
neat,  orderly  condition  with  accurate 
records  kept  of  the  amount  of  refuse 
burned  from  day  to  day.  From  an 
inspection  of  the  books  I  found  that 
the  average  refuse  destroyed  per  day 
from  October  13th  to  October  31st 
was  eight  tons. 

There  being  no  dumping  ground 
nearby  it  is  necessary  for  all  of  the 
clinker  and  ashes  from  the  plant  to 
be  shoveled  into  wagons  and  hauled 
away,  an  expensive  process. 

This  plant  disposes  of  the  refuse 
from  the  suburb  of  Algiers  only  and 
was  built  as  an  experimental  plant. 
The  City  of  New  Orleans  proper 
still  dumps  its  refuse  at  a  series  of 
dumps  within  the  city  limits.  The 
United  States  Department  of  PuIdHc 
Health  has  ordered  this  dumping 
ceased  and  I  was  informed  by  city 
engineer,  John  Klorer,  that  the  City 
of  New  Oileans  would   undoubtedlv 


proceed  to  construct  five  more  Decarie 
plants  in  the  near  future. 

Conclusions 

During  the  investigations  of  refuse 
incinerators,  the  writer  has  visited 
eighteen  cities  and  inspected  twenty- 
three  plants  which  embodied  nine 
distinct  makes.  Four  of  the  plants 
were  designated  as  the  Fred  P.  Smith 
Destructor;  four  as  the  Decarie  In- 
cinerator; six  as  the  Nye  Odorless 
Crematory;  two  as  the  Collins  and 
Pellet  Incinerator;  and  seven  as  dif- 
ferent makes  of  the  distinctly  English 
Incinerator,  including  one  Thackeray 
plant,  one  Sterling  plant,  two  Heenan- 
Froude  plants,  and  three  Meldrum 
plants. 

English   Incinerators 

Of  the  distinctly  English  plants 
inspected  the  three  Meldrum  in- 
cinerators at  Seattle  have  been  aban- 
doned and  sold  for  junk  on  account 
of  excessive  bperating  costs.  Of  the 
two  Heenan-Froude  plants  the  one  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  closed  down  in 
1916,  also  due  to  excessive  operating 
costs.  The  Heenan-Froude  plant 
at  Islais  Creek,  San  Francisco,  has 
never  been  operated  since  its  final 
test   in   1914,   it  being  contended  by 
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city  officials  that  better  and  more 
economical  results  can  be  obtained 
by  the  operation  of  the  obsolete 
Thackeray  plant  constructed  in  1897. 
The  Sterling  plant  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, has  proven  very  expensive 
to  operate  and  very  exhausting  on 
the  stokers  and  operators.  The  old 
Thackeray  plant,  still  in  use  at  San 
Francisco,  is  obsolete  in  design  and 
so  far  as  known  no  other  plants  of 
this  make  have  been  constructed  since 
the  ei'ection  of  this  plant  in  1897. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  mentioned 
experiences  with  the  distinctly  English 
make  of  incinerator,  it  is  concluded 
that  they  do  not  afford  a  desirable 
type  for  an  American  city,  where 
the  cost  of  labor  is  so  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  English  and  European 
communities.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  distinctly  English  type  of 
incinerator  of  modern  construction 
thoroughly  accomplishes  complete  de- 
struction of  the  refuse. 

Decarie   Incinerator 

Examples  of  the  Decai'ie  type  of 
incinerator   were   inspected   at   Sacra- 


mento and  Santa  Cruz,  CaUfornia; 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  While  at  Sacra- 
mento, the  cost  of  incineration  was 
comparatively  low,  being  only  .52c 
per  ton,  at  all  other  Decarie  plants 
the  cost  was  high,  ranging  from  $1.33 
per  ton  at  Santa  Cmz  to  .|1.63  at 
Minneapolis,  and  the  extremely  high 
cost  of  $3.19  per  ton  at  New  Orleans. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Decarie 
system  is  in  error,  namely,  the  sides 
of  the  Decarie  furnaces  instead  of 
being  constructed  of  fire  brick,  consist 
of  a  steel  ja'cket  containing  water. 
This  results  in  an  excessive  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  burning  refuse  into 
the  steel  jacket  and  water  contained 
therein,  instead  of  a  conservation  of 
the  same  heat  for  the  main  purpose 
of  an  incinerator,  namely,  the  de- 
struction of  the  refuse.  An  incinerator 
furnace  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
concentrate  within  the  furnace,  as  far 
as  possible,  every  particle  of  heat 
developed  rather  than  to  present  a 
large  area  of  cooling  surface  to  dissi- 
pate the  heat. 
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Nye  Odorless  Crematory 

Six  plants  constructed  ])y  the  Nye 
Odorless  Crematory  (^onipany  were 
recently  inspected  l^y  the  writer. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  Nye 
plant  are  its  simplicity  of  design  and 
operation,  and  its  cheapness  of  first 
cost. 

In  this  type  of  furnace  the  atmos- 
pheric air  is  taken  in  through  a  vent 
passed  through  an  air  jacket  above 
the  arch  bricks  of  the  furnace,  where 
its  temperature  is  raised  by  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  before  coming  up 
through  the  grates.  After  passing 
through  the  grates  the  gases  of  combus- 
tion and  flames  are  deflected  around 
the  interior  of  the  furnace  arch  into 
contact  with  the  refuse,  and  then 
passed  out  through  a  flue  to  the  com- 
bustion chamber  which  is  located 
directly  under  the  furnace,  after 
which  the  gases  are  passed  through  a 


series  of  flues  beneath  the  furnace 
and  thence  to  the  chimney.  By  this 
arrangement  the  use  of  a  forced  draft 
is  eliminated  and  the  heat  of  the 
combustion  chamber,  which  is  directly 
beneath  and  adjacent  to  the  furnace, 
is  utilized  to  help  destroy  the  refuse. 
In  most  types  of  incinerators  the 
combustion  chamber  is  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  furnace  proper. 

The  Nye  plants  at  Sedalia,  Mis- 
souri; Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Waxahachie 
and  Beaumont,  Texas,  which  were 
visited  by  the  writer  are  examples 
of  the  modern  type  of  this  make. 
All  of  these  plants  were  operating 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  city 
authorities,  and  it  was  evident  from 
an  inspection  that  extreme  heats  were 
maintained  without  difficulty,  and 
that  the  incinceration  was  thorough 
and  complete. 

The    two    Nye    plants    at    Baton 
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Rouge,  Louisiana,  were  constructed 
in  1914,  and  are  therefore  not  of  the 
most  modern  type.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  somewhat 
obsolete  and  have  not  been  properly 
maintained  and  operated,  they  are 
still  destroying  the  refuse,  a  great 
deal  of  which  is  of  a  very  difficult 
type,  namely,  slaughter  house  offal, 
dead  horses,  etc. 

The  writer  is  convinced   that  tlie 
Nye  incinerator  would  prove  a  suc- 
cessful type  for  the  city  of  Alameda. 
The  Collins  &  Pellet   Incinerator 

There  are  only  two  plants  in 
existence  built  by  Collins  &  Pellet, 
a  San  Francisco  firm,  both  of  which 
have  been  inspected  by  the  writer. 
One  of  these  was  built  in  1914  for  the 
LTnited  States  Army  at  the  Presidio 
by  Mr.  Collins,  who  was  then  in  the 
employ  of  Lea  and  Nye.  The  other 
was  built  in  1919  at  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia,  by   Collins  &   Pellet.      These 


l^lants  are  a  development  of  the  old 
original  Nye  plant  and  to  a  con- 
sideral)le  extent  are  experimental 
plants,  built  to  demonstrate  certain 
ideas  of  the  makers.  These  plants 
require  constant  use  of  an  oil  burner 
and  are  expensive  to  operate.  The 
cost  of  incineration  at  the  Presidio 
plant  is  $2.56  per  ton.  The  Vallejo 
plant  is  being  operated  by  a  con- 
tractor so  that  accurate  cost  data  was 
not  available.  As  near  as  could  be 
ascertained  the  costs  for  incineration 
were  about  85c  per  ton.  This  plant 
presented  an  unfavorable  impression, 
due  to  the  methods  of  operation, 
incomplete  burning  of  refuse,  and 
general  unsanitary  appearance  of  the 
plant  and  surroundings. 

The  writer  would  not  reconunend 
■the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  City 
of  Alameda  for  the  construction  of  a 
plant  of  this  type,  which  is  largely 
experimental. 
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The  Fred  P.  Smith  Destructor 

The  writer  inspected  four  incin- 
erators built  by  Fred  P.  Smith 
Compan}',  namel}',  the  plants  at 
Pasadena  and  San  Jose,  California; 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  All  four  of  these  plants  are  in 
successful  operation;  the  plant  at 
Portland  destroying  the  refuse  at  a 
cost  per  ton  of  473/^^,  the  lowest 
cost  attained  b}'  any  plant  of  the 
twenty-three  inspected.  The  plants 
at  Pasadena  and  A'ancouver  were 
operating  at  costs  of  $1.53  per  ton 
and  SI. 96  per  ton,  respectively.  Both 
of  these  plants  were  operating  far 
l)elow  their  capacity,  which  accounts 
for  the  excessive  costs  per  ton.  At 
all  of  the  Smith  incinerating  ]ilants 
visited  the  superintendents  were  well 
pleased  with  the  plants,  the  operation 
being  simple  and  effective.  In  every 
instance  the  plant  and  surroundings 
were  well  designed  and  well  main- 
tained. The  Portland  plant,  especially, 


which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
succes.sful  visited  by  the  writer,  was 
receiving  and  disposing  of  a  quantity 
of  refuse  in  excess  of  its  rated  ca- 
pacity, and  doing  so  without  any 
delay  or  congestion  whatever. 

It  is  stated  that  certain  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
furnaces  at  the  Portland  plant,  since 
the  original  construction  by  the  Fred 
P.  Smith  Company.  Nevertheless, 
the  plant  is  fundamentally  a  Fred  P. 
Smith  plant. 

At  Vancouver,  B.  C.  they  have  a 
Heenan-Froude  plant,  an  English  type, 
and  a  Fred' P.  Smith  plant.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  what  might  be 
termed  an  English  town,  they  have 
abandoned  the  English  Heenan-Froude 
plant ,  and  are  operat  ing  t  he  Smit  h  plant . 
The  latter  according  to  the  superinten- 
dent is  giving  good  satisfaction. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  the 
Fred  P.  Smith  plant  would  prove 
satisfactory  for  the  City  of  Alameda. 
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Official  Announcement 


To  all  City  Councilmen  and  other  officials 

of  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Northern  California: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  conference  of  city  officials 
of  Northern  CaUfornia  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Lincoln,  in 
the  City  of  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Calif.,  on  vSaturday, 
June  3rd,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  action 
should  be  taken  regarding  the  following  measures  recently 
proposed  under  the  initiative: 

1. — Proposition  to  submit  all  publicly  owned  utilities  to 
regulation  by  the  Railroad  Commission. 

2. — Proposition  to  submit  all  publicly  owned  utilities  to 
taxation. 

3. — Proposition  to  take  the  granting  of  franchises  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  municipalities  and  place  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Railroad  Commission. 

It  is  needless  to  sa}^  that  these  measures  are  of  vital 
importance  to  every  municipality  in  the  State.  Each  city 
is  therefor  requested  to  send  at  least  one  representative. 
The  meeting  will  be  opened  at  luncheon,  commencing 
promptly  at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

Respectfully, 

Louis  Bartlett, 

President. 

Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Southern  Cities  and  sections  of  the  League  are  requested  to  send 
representatives  if  possible. 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  SANTA  ANA,  CALIFORNIA,  MAY  4,  1922, 

AT  A  CALLED  CONVENTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  SECTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MUNICIPALITIES,   OF  THE  FARM   BUREAUS 

AND  FARM  CENTERS  OF  SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA    AND    OF    THE 

IMPERIAL  IRRIGATION 

DISTRICTS. 


Whereas,  it  is  apparent  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  the 
great  Imperial  Valley  in  California  is  annually  in  imminent  danger  of  being  over- 
flowed and  flooded  by  the  Colorado  River;  that  the  menace  of  this  river  is 
increasing  with  the  years;  that  its  bed  is  filling  and  rising  aV)out  one  foot  a  3'ear; 
that  its  bottom  is  now  several  feet  higher  than  it  was  when  it  l)roke  into  the  valley 
several  years  ago  and  formed  the  Salton  Sea;  that  its  levees  must  be  built  higher 
each  year;  that  the  only  available  dirt  for  levy  construction  is  very  poor  material 
for  the  purpose;  that  should  tlie  Colorado  River  break  through  the  levees  again, 
its  destruction  would  be  immeasureable;  and  that  the  havoc  of  its  deluge  would 
be  great  and  appalling  because  it  would  not  only  be  immediatel.y  destructive,  but 
its  evil  effects  would  be  permanent,  for  tiie  reason  that  its  waters  would  not  run 
off  or  subside,  as  in  floods  most  everywhere  else,  ])ut  would  gather  in  the  basin 
of  the  valle>\  which  is  below  sea  kn^el,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  Salton  Sea,  and 
remain  until  the  river  again  turns  to  another  outlet  and  until  the  sunshine  of 
centuries  again  lifts  these  waters  by  evaporation;  and, 

Whereas,  relief  can  be  had  from  this  portending  catastrophe,  and  the  fifty 
thousand  peoi)le  and  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  land  and  other  property  in 
this  valley  can  be  made  safe  by  the  construction  of  flood  control  dams  in  the 
river  basin;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  additional  lands  can  be  irrigated, 
and  immense  amounts  of  hydro-electric  power  can  be  (lev«>l()p<'d:  aiul. 

Whereas,  House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  1149,  "To  Provide  for  the 
Protection  and  Development  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin,"  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Phil  Swing,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  is  a  measure  looking  to  the  early  accomplishment  of 
these  purposes  in  the  best   and  most   practical  manner; 
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Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  joint  convention  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  and  Farm  Centers  of  Southern  California,  and  of  the  Imperial 
Irrigation  Districts,  duly  assembled  in  the  city  of  Santa  Ana,  California,  on 
Thursda5%  the  fourth  day  of  May,  1922,  pursuant  to  call  and  notice  regularly 
made  and  given. 

That  House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  11449,  "To  Provide  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Development  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,"  be  approved  and 
endorsed ; 

That  we  urge  upon  the  cojumittee  on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands,  and  upon  the 
Congress  the  imperative  necessity  of  an  early  report  and  passage  of  this  bill  that 
the  relief  therein  proposed  may  soon  be  given; 

That  we  request  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  California  to  give  their 
special  attention  to  this  measure  and  press  its  adoption. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  HOODENPYL, 

J.  S.  NICKERSON, 

GRANT  M.  LORRAINE, 

Committee. 


To  make  more  effective  such  resolution,  a  committee  of  mayors  present  was 
appointed,   consisting  of 

Mayor  W.  F.  Coulter,  FuUerton,  Chairman; 

Mayor  John  L.  Bacon,  San  Diego,  President,  Southern  Section, 

League  of  California  Municipalities; 
Mayor  S.  C.  Evans,  Riverside; 
Mayor  William  Stark,   Anaheim; 
Mayor  E.  W.  Cuff,  Brawley; 
Mayor  John   G.   Mitchell,   Santa   Ana; 

which  committee  was  instructed  to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  House 
Committee  hearing  in  Washington,  which  hearing  will  occur,  it  is  believed,  shortly 
after  the  fifteenth  of  May.  To  make  this  possible,  the  committee  was  further 
instructed  to  request  of  each  municipality  and  district  a  contribution  of  fifty 
dollars  to  defray  expenses  of  these  representatives.  This  committee  has  already 
communicated  with  your  city  with  reference  thereto,  as  well  as  with  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  the  several  counties.  Responses  already  have  been  prompt  and 
generous. 

It  is  assumed  that,  in  addition  to  the  representatives  of  the  cities  generally, 
some  of  the  larger  municipalities  will  also  send  special  representatives  to  assist 
in  this  great  undertaking. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FALLS,  IDAHO 

By  RUSSELL  VAN  NEST  BLACK 
TOWN    PLANNER 

(An  Article  Prepared  for  the  League  of  California  Municipalities.) 


The  reclamation  of  the  arid  West  in- 
volves a  great  many  interesting  problems 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  moving 
and  rebuilding  of  American  Falls,  Idaho. 

American  Falls,  county  seat  of  Power 
County,  lies  in  the  very  fertile  but  arid 
Snake  River  Valley  at  the  point  where 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  crosses 
the  river.  The  original  town,  now  a 
community  of  1,554  people,  was  built 
without  plan  or  foresight  partially  upon 
land  ill  adapted  to  civic  growth. 

In  developing  plans  for  the  utilization 
of  the  hydraulic  resources  of  the  upper 
Snake  River  watershed,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  maximum  development  will 
involve  the  construction  of  a  dam  at 
American  Falls,  where  topographic  con- 
ditions render  feasible  the  most  efficient 
control  of  the  stream.  This  dam  will 
create  a  reservoir  125  square  miles  in 
area,  impounding  water  sufficient  to 
irrigate  300,000  acres  of  very  fertile 
land.  The  work  is  planned  to  be  financed 
largely  by  contributions  from  local  in- 
terests and  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service.  Pre- 
liminary to  undertaking  actual  construc- 
tion and  in  addition  to  the  work  outlined 
in  this  article,  the  Reclamation  Service 
has  completed  diamond  drill  borings  at 
the  proposed  dam  site  and  has  made 
extensive  surveys  and  engineering  studies. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
reservoir  may  exceed  $13,000,000. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  old 
American  Falls  lies  within  the  area  to  be 
submerged.  In  all  there  must  be  moved 
or  wrecked  344  residences,  46  business 
houses,  three  hotels,  one  school,  five 
churches,  one  hospital,  six  grain  ele- 
vators,   one    floiu'    mill,    and    numerous 


shacks  and  sheds.  The  railroad  which 
now  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
town,  also  falls  for  a  short  distance 
within  the  reservoir  right  of  way  and 
must  be  moved  a  maximum  distance  of 
1,600  feet  back  from  its  present  location. 

Rather  than  risk  the  results  of  private 
initiative  the  Government  has  under- 
taken the  relocation  of  the  community. 
Six  hundred  acres  of  virgin  land,  adjacent 
to  a  small  section  of  the  old  town  which 
need  not  be  greatly  disturbed  were  pur- 
chased as  a  site  and  the  writer  was 
engaged  to  prepare  complete  plans  for 
the  new  town. 

The  new  site  is  on  the  higher  ground 
approximately  a  half  mile  east  of  the 
old  business  center.  Comparatively 
level  and  unbroken,  except  by  one  or 
two  shallow  draws,  and  sloping  gradu- 
ally from  the  reservoir  back  to  the  low, 
irregular  hills,  it  is  almost  ideally  adapted 
to  civic  development.  The  only  difficult 
adaptation  is  an  adequate  connection 
with  the  small,  ill  arranged,  surviving 
section  of  the  old  town. 

Through  the  preliminary  study,  a 
chief  problem  was  the  size  of  community 
for  which  to  plan.  In  the  building  of 
cities  there  is  but  one  thing  apt  to  do 
greater  injury  than  the  neglect  to  plan 
and  provide  for  the  future  and  that  is  to 
promote  a  city  where  zio  power  on  earth 
could  properly  maintain  more  than  a 
hamlet. 

A  careful  investigation  has  been  made 
of  the  apparent  resources  of  the  district 
and  their  probable  influence  upon  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  new  town. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  undeveloped 
irrigable  land  within  the  zone  of  in- 
fluence; va.st  (*xtent  of  wheat  lands  that 
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may  be  dry-farmed  to  greater  advantage ; 
the  continued  and  possibly  increased 
raising  of  cattle  and  sheep;  large  electric 
power  and  the  possibility  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  industries  as  flour  and 
wool-scouring  mills  in  this  community, 
central  to  so  much  wheat  and  wool 
production;  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  town  as  county  seat;  the  reservoir 
as  an  engineering  accomplishment  of 
broad  interest,  and  possibly  as  something 
of  a  pleasure  resort,  attracting  visitors 
from  far  and  near;  and  the  thousands  of 
workers  to  be  brought  in  during  con- 
struction of  the  dam,  some  of  whom  will 
inevitably  remain — all  point  to  a  bright 
future  for  the  community.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  not  improbable 
discovery  of  some  undeveloped  natural 
resource,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
ultimate  town  grown  to  a  thriving 
community  of  not  less  than  10,000 
people. 

Assuming  this  possible  population  as  a 
basis,  a  plan  has  been  made  of  an  ex- 
pansive nature,  comfortable  for  the  few 
as  well  as  for  the  many.  If  for  any 
unforeseen  reason  the  city  does  not 
grow,  it  will  be  comfortably  accommo- 
dated near  the  center  of  the  new  site. 
If  it  needs  to  expand,  land  and  streets 
are  provided  to  permit  of  development 
along  the  most  logical  lines  at  a  minimum 
of  inconvenience. 

In  general,  the  character  of  the  street 
system  has  been  largely  determined  by : 
the  location  of  the  railroad,  fixed  by  grade; 
the  reservoir  (m  the  west;  and  the  low, 
irregular  hills  on  the  east.  Other  factors 
are  the  surviving  section  of  the  old  town 
and  the  highways  entering  from  the 
surrounding  country.  The  three  chief 
highways  are:  from  Pocatello,  the  nearest 
considerable  connnunity,  thirty  miles 
to  the  north;  from  Rockland  and  the 
dry  farming  districts  to  the  south;  and 
from  the  territory  across  the  river  to 
the  west. 

The  position  of  th(>  hills  and  th(>  roscM-- 


voir  have  forced  a  plan  somewhat 
elongated  northeast  and  southwest.  This 
happens  also  to  be  the  general  direction 
of  the  heaviest  traffic  flow,  up  and  down 
the  valley,  and  is  the  most  logical  trend 
of  growth.  Each  of  the  main  highways 
is  brought  into  town  with  consideration 
of  the  character  of  its  greatest  use  and 
is  distributed  as  directly  as  possible  to 
the  various  centers;  residential,  business, 
industrials  and  social.  Effort  has  been 
made  to  lead  these  highways  into  rather 
than  through  the  community,  necessitat- 
ing that  every  traveler  obtain  at  least  a 
glimpse  into  the  heart  of  the  town. 

A  large  factor  in  laying  the  first 
foundations  has  been  the  location  of  the 
railroad.  To  obtain  suitable  grade  it  is 
necessary  that  the  new  railroad  location 
skirt  closely  the  line  of  the  reservoir. 
Since  this  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
its  ever  cutting  through  the  community, 
and  since  for  the  greater  distance  through 
town  it  passes  unobstrusively  through  a 
deep  cut,  this  location  is  not  undesirable. 

Approaching  from  the  west,  the  rail- 
road enters  upon  a  heavy  grade  which 
places  the  westernmost  practical  location 
for  the  passenger  depot  approximately 
as  indicated  on  the  plan. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  business  center 
of  the  community  be  located  in  some 
convenient  relation  to  the  depot.  Coin- 
cidently,  the  area  directly  east  of  the 
proposed  depot  location,  being  com- 
paratively level  and  centrally  located,  is 
well  adapted  to  development  as  the 
business  and  social  center.  This  general 
location  therefore  has  been  placed  to  this 
use. 

A  broad  avenue,  designed  as  the  chief 
retail  business  street,  is  carried  from  the 
railroad  and  reservoir  back  some  1,400 
feet  to  a  large  public  s(iuare,  terminating 
in  the  courthouse  beyond.  This  public 
scjuare  is  planned  to  become  the  recrea- 
tion center  of  the  connnunity  and  sites 
have  been  reserved  on  its  four  sides  for 
the  various  puVilic  an<l  semi-pul)lic  build- 
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ings  including:  the  court  house,  federal 
building,  recreation  hall,  churches,  hotel 
and  theatre. 

In  the  northwest  section 'of  the  site, 
adjacent  to  the  railroad  and  the  freight 
depot  and  to  the  leeward  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  an  adequate  tract 
has  been  reserved  for  storage  warehouses, 
grain  elevators,  loading  -  pens,  heavy 
business,  and  whatever  mills  or  industries 
may  desire  accommodation.  Blocks  in 
this  district  have  been  turned  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  make  them  more 
accessible  to  spur  tracks  and  to  afford 
somewhat  of  separation  from  the  second 
class  residential  district  located  on  the 
level,  fertile  land  directly  east  of  and 
accessible  to  the  industrial  district  and 
readily  adaptable  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  homes  and  gardens. 

South  and  southeast  of  the  public 
square  and  separated  from  the  second 
class  area  by  a  large  combined  school  and 
playground,  is  the  first  class  residential 
district.  This  largely  occupies  the  first 
level  of  low  hills,  more  adapted  to  the 
better  class  of  development. 

The  various  districts  are  defined  and 
protected  by  complete  restrictions  which 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  land  contracts 
until  such  time  as  a  zoning  ordinance, 
based  upon  these  restrictions  can  be 
put  into  effect.  First  and  second  class 
residential  districts  are  to  be  differen- 
tiated by  construction  only.  The  retail 
business  district  including  the  broad 
avenue  mentioned  above  and  the  flanking 
streets  on  either  side,  has  also  been 
divided  into  first  and  second  classes, 
the  differentiation  being  based  on  con- 
struction and  use.  The  section  of  the  old 
town  to  be  retained,  not  being  the 
property  of  the  United  States  must 
remain  unrestricted  until  a  zoning  or- 
dinance is  obtained,  but  is  of  a  character 
unlikely  to  be  of  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  remaining  development. 

In  the  second  class  residential  district, 
the  average  lot  size  has  been  placed  at 


60  X  135  feet  and  is^but  slightly  larger 
in  the  better  class  district,  variation  in 
size  throughout  being  based  upon  adapta- 
bility to  use.  Business  lots  average 
25  X  125  feet  and  the  industrial  area  is 
divided  into  50  foot  frontages  for  con- 
venience of  sale. 

Street  widths  var^^  from  50  feet  for 
minor  residential  streets  to  80,  90  and 
100  feet  for  the  main  traffic  leads  and  . 
120  feet  for  the  short  business  street. 
All  streets  in  cross-section  have  been 
arranged  upon  an  ela.stic  plan,  with 
trees  set  to  permit  pavement  widening 
as  need  demands.  To  obtain  desired 
openness  and  space  between  houses, 
set-back  lines  varying  from  15  to  30  . 
feet  have  been  established  throughout 
the  residential  districts.  All  streets 
have  been  located  with  a  feeling  for 
topography  to  the  end  that  there  are  no 
excessive  grades  or  side  hill  cuts. 

Since  the  district  is  accustomed  to 
their  orderly  use  and  is  not  of  a  type  in 
which  the}^  are  likely  to  become  danger- 
ous, public  alleys  have  been  used  through- 
out. They  are  to  serve  as  public  ease- 
ments carrying  the  electric  light  and 
telephone  poles  and  other  public  utihties 
including  water  and  sewer. 

Water  will  be  obtained  from  wells 
driven  in  the  higher  ground  east  of  the 
city.  This  source  failing,  large  flowing 
springs  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  will 
provide  a  bounteous  supply. 

Because  of  the  low  rainfall,  about 
15  inches,  the  surface  run-off  can  be  cared 
for  without  any  great  extent  of  storm 
water  sewer.  Sanitary  sewage  will  be 
treated  in  septic  tanks. 

The  plan  includes  adequate  reserva- 
tions for  parks  and  playgrounds.  The 
public  square  is  to  become  a  restful 
place  of  cool  shade  and  greensward, 
furnished  with  a  bandstand,  a  bit  of 
splashing  water  and  a  wading  pool  for 
the  youngsters.  It  is  to  be  in  every  sense 
the  recreation  center  of  the  community. 

(Continued  on  page  165) 
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CALIFORNIA'S  WATER  AND  POWER  ACT 

The  State's  Advantage  in  Interest  Rates 
By  RUDOLPH   SPRECKELS 


The  California  Water  and  Power  Act 
places  the  credit  of  the  State  back  of 
the  development  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  of  their  water  and  hydro- 
electric resources. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  water  and 
power  thus  developed  shall  be  sold  to 
the  people  at  cost,  with  provision  for 
retirement  out  of  earnings  in  fifty  yesirs 
of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  work. 

There  is  riothing  new  in  the  under- 
taking. The  Province  of  Ontario  estab- 
lished it  16  years  ago.  Ontario's  rates 
for  hydro-electric  power  are  from  66  2/3 
to  75  per  cent  less  than  the  people  of 
Ontario  formerly  paid  to  private  cor- 
porations, and  yet  the  bonds  issued  by 
Ontario  are  being  retired  within  30 
years. 

The  California  Water  and  Power  Act 
applies  the  Ontario  plan  to  this  State. 

California  has  reached  a  stage  in  her 
industrial  development  that  demands 
development  of  her  water  and  power 
resources,  to  be  made  available  to  con- 
sumers at  low  rates.  Los  Angeles  was 
(juick  to  see  this. 

Los  Angeles  city,  as  nmnicipal  under- 
takings, brought  abundance  of  water 
to  the  city,  and  developed  electric  power 
for  its  people  at  low  rates.  The  growth 
of  Los  Angeles  industries  has  been 
unprecedented  since  publicly-owned 
water  and  power  was  made  available. 

On  page  9  of  the  Literary  Digest  for 
May  L3,  1922,  there  is  a  shaded  map 
showing  actual  business  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States  on  April  l^. 
White  areas  indicate  good  crops,  in- 
dustrial activity,  and  "high-pressure" 
buying  markets.  In  tiie  black  areas  these 
conditions  are  lacking.  The  sha<le(l  areas 
are  half-wav. 


With  the  exception  of  two  small 
places  in  Missouri  the  only  white  area 
is  the  territory  surrounding  the  city  of 
Los   Angeles. 

Two  methods  for  State-wide  develop- 
ment of  the  state's  water  and  power 
resources  are  before  the  people. 

(1)  Private  monopoly  proposes  bonds 
and  stock  issues  for  such  development. 
The  lowest  amount  set  on  these  private 
corporation  issues  is  $1,000,000,000.  Es- 
timates as  high  as  $1,500,000,000  to  be 
issued  during  the  next  ten  years  have 
i)een  suggested.  The  interest  paid  on 
these  corporation  securities  will  be  over 
2  per  cent  higher  than  the  State  can 
borrow  money  for. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  if  a  sum 
equal  to  a  saving  of  2  per  cent  in  interest 
rates  be  set  aside  each  year  at  5  per  cent 
compound  interest,  it  will  retire  the 
entire  bond  issue  in  less  than  26  years, 
the  importance  of  saving  this  difference 
in  the  interest  rate  must  be  apparent 
to  everyone.  Furthermore,  private 
monopoly  will  continue  to  collect  from 
the  people  rates  for  electricity  high 
enough  to  pay  their  high  interest  rates, 
and,  since  it  is  the  announced  policy 
of  power  companies  not  to  retire  such 
debts,  the  people,  as  rate  payers,  will 
continue  to  pay  high  rates  to  the  private 
companies  to  meet  their  interest  charges 
on  their  enormous  stock  and  bond  issues 
outstanding  and  to  be  issued. 

(2)  The  second  plan  for  this  necessary 
development  of  our  hydro-electric  power 
is  proposed  in  the  California  Water  and 
I'ower  Act  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  in 
November. 

This  measure  authorizes  the  issuance 
from  time  to  time  as  they  are  required 
foi'   development    work,    of   state   bonds 
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not  to  exceed  $500,000,000,  and  to  be 
issued  to  pay  for  profitable  water  and 
power  projects  only.  Thus-  the  maxi- 
mum bond  issue  proposed  under  the 
Water  and  Power  Act  is  not  more  than 
one-half  the  bonded  indebtedness  pro- 
posed by  the  privately-owned  companies. 

The  interest  rates  on  these  state  bonds 
should  be  at  least  2  per  cent  lower  than 
the  rates  which  private  companies  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  money.  As  has 
been  seen,  a  difference  of  2  per  cent  in 
the  interest  rates  would  retire  the  whole 
issue  in  less  than  26  years. 

But  the  Water  and  Power  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  retirement  of  these  bonds 
in  fifty  years  or  about  double  the  period 
of  their  possible  retirement  out  of  the 
difference  in  the  interest  rates  which 
private  monopoly  antl  the  state  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay.  The  interest  on 
the  state  bonds  would  be  paid  out  of 
rates  for  water  and  power,  just  as  the 
interest  on  the  money  borrowed  bj'  the 
power  companies  would  be  paid  out  of 
rates  for  water  and  power;  but  the 
principal  invested  by  the  state  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  water  and  power 
rates,  insuring  lower  rates  immediately, 
with  the  certainty  that  they  will  go 
lower  as  the  investment  principal  is 
retired,  while  the  principal  of  the  power 
companies'  debt  would  constantly  in- 
crease and  result  in  higher  rates.  State 
development  would  have  this  advantage 
over  the  power  companies  because  the 
amount  set  aside  each  year  equal  to 
the  interest  which  the  people  will  be 
recjuired  to  pay  the  power  companies 
to  meet  their  bond  interest  charges 
would  not  only  meet  the  interest  on  the 
state  bonds.,  but  retire  the  bonds  them- 
selves in  less  than  26  years. 

The  additional  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  rates  for  water  and 
power  which  the  private  companies 
collect  from  the  public  are  fixed  high 
enough  to  meet  not  only  the  bond 
interest    charges,    but    also    "reasonable 


returns"  on  their  investment,  which 
the  Railroad  Commission  has  fixed  at  ' 
8  per  cent.  The  big  dividends  on  stock 
paid  out  on  these  so-called  "reasonable 
returns"  would,  under  the  Ontario  plan 
of  sale  to  the  public  at  cost,  be  saved  to 
the  people  and  reflected  in  lower  rates 
for  water  and  power. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  whether  development  by  the  state 
under  the  Ontario  plan,  or  by  the  powder 
companies  under  the  monopoly  plan, 
be  decided  upon,  the  interest  on  the 
securities  which  will  be  required  to  put 
through  either  plan,  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  rates  b}'  the  people  of  California 
for  water  and  power,  but  under  state 
development  the  interest  charges  are 
far  less. 

State  development  of  water  and  power 
has,  of  course,  many  other  advantages ' 
over  monopoly  development  other  than 
the  difference  in  interest  rates.  These 
will  be  made  the  subjects  of  future 
articles.  But  this  advantage  in  interest 
rates  had  unquestionably  had  much 
to  do  with  the  tremendous  success  of 
the  Ontario  project.  ^ 

The  people  of  that  province  are  now 
paying  from  66  2/3  to  75  per  cent  less 
for  their  electricity  than  they  paid 
under  private  monopoly.  The  people 
of  Toronto,  for  example,  under  private 
monopoly,  paid  eight  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  plus  a  meter  charge  for  domestic 
lighting  and  12  cents  plus  a  meter 
charge  for  commercial  lighting.  They 
now  pay  2.2  cents  for  both  without  a 
meter  charge.  The  average  monthl}' 
bill  for  domestic  lighting  in  Toronto  for 
1920  was  Sl.ll;  for  commercial  lighting 
.S3. 87.  Under  the  rates  paid  under 
private  monopoly  with  the  same  amount 
of  electricity  used,  the  average  monthly 
bill  for  domestic  lighting  at  Toronto 
would  be  approximately  $4.44  instead 
of  $1.11,  and  $23.22  instead  of  $3.87 
for  commercial  lighting. 

But  in  spite  of  these  satisfactory  re- 
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ductions  in  the  people's  electric  light 
bills,  the^thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Ontarioj|Hydro  Electric  Power  Com- 
mission shows  that  whereas  the  net  debt 
on  its  power  properties  equalled  88  per 
cent  of  its  total  assets  in  1913,  the  debt 
was  reduced  to  65.3  per  cent  in  1920. 
Ontario   is   furnishing   electricity   to    its 


people  at  cost,  with  provision  for  retire- 
ment of  its  power  plant  indebtedness  out 
of  rates,  and  that  is  what  is  proposed 
forCahfornia  in  the  Water  and  Power  Act. 
Such  a  showing  as  has  been  made  by 
the  province  of  Ontario  would  not  be 
possible  under  private  monopoly  de- 
velopment of  such  a  project. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CITY  PLAN   FOR  RICHMOND 

Wide  Scheme  of  Civic  Improvements  Presented 
By  GUY  WINIFRED  HAYLER.  City  Planner 


The  city  plaiming  commission  of 
Richmond  at  a  special  meeting  held  last 
October,  had  placed  })efore  it  the  plans 
comprising  the  comprehensive  city  plan 
together  with  the  report  of  the  civic 
survey.  The  work  which  has  taken  some 
months  to  complete  has  been  carried 
out  by  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici  and  Guy 
Wilfred  Hayler,  associated  city  planners, 
of  San  Francisco. 

It  has  been  done  at  the  instance  of  the 
city  council  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission,  and  is  of 
a  wider  scope  than  any  other  city  plan- 
ning work  hitherto  attempted  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  plans,  seven  in  number,  outlined 
in  colors,  express  graphically  the  follow- 
ing phases  of  the  city : 

1.  Existing  Conditions,  showing  in 
detail,  how  land  and  property  is  used, 
industrial  locations,  open  areas,  public 
{property,  railroad  property,  schools,  etc.. 
together  with  charts  of  wind  direction, 
ratio  of  land  and  water  in  city  area, 
relative  proportions  of  land  occupancy 
in  the  city  structure,  etc. 

2.  Distribution  of  Population, 
showing  the  growth  of  city  since  in- 
corporation and  density  of  population 
expressed  l)v  dots.  Charts  of  popula- 
tional  increase  ajid  city  teiritory  in- 
crease are  also  given. 


3.  Waterfront  and  Harbor,  show- 
ing the  proposals  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  new  inner  harbor,  industrial 
development  of  the  water  front,  wharfs, 
landings,  ferries,  etc.,  together  with  the 
hydrography  and  topography  of  the 
shore  line.  Charts  of  land,  water  and 
marsh  areas,  public  and  private  tidelands 
are  added. 

4.  Public  Utilities,  showing  the 
complete  sewer  system  and  outfalls, 
water  mains  and  wells  of  the  various 
companies,  gas  lines  and  source  of 
supply,  electrical  power  cable  lines, 
sub-stations,  etc.,  charts  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  public  utility  service  in 
relation  to  the  homes  and  population. 

5.  Improved  Streets,  showing  all 
paved  streets  and  type  of  paving  used. 
Charts  showing  the  ratio  of  paved  to 
unpaved  streets,  proportions  of  the 
various  types  of  paving,  etc. 

().  Major  Thoroughfares  and 
Transportation  Facilities,  showing  all 
railroad  tracks,  grade  crossings,  indus- 
trial sj)urs,  depots,  freight  houses,  switch- 
ing yai'ds,  grade  eliminations,  ferry  lines, 
street  car  and  int(Murt)an  lines,  auto 
.stages,  truck  lines,  together  with  the 
major  city  thoroughfares  outlined  in 
relation  to  the  regional  districts.  Charts 
show  length  of  trans])ortati()n  lines, 
major  tliorougiifares,  traffic  census  figures 
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in  graphic  form  embracing  the  flow  of 
vehicular  traffic  at  important  points,  etc. 

7.  Land  Values,  showing  the  present 
values*  of  developed  and  undeveloped 
land  on  a  front  foot  and  acreage  basis, 
also  the  value  of  tidelands  in  private 
ownership.  Charts  show  in  detail  the 
rise  and  fall  of  values  in  the  business 
district. 

In  addition  to  these  maps  and  ex- 
haustive survey  report  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  the  city  planning  studies 
by  Messrs.  Aronovici  and  Hayler,  a 
preliminary  city  plan  has  been  prepared 
which  outlines  the  recommendations  for 
improvements. 

These  cover:  1.  A  new  major  thor- 
oughfare system.  2.  New  boulevard  sys- 
tem. 3.  Proposed  new  streets.  4. 
Street  widenings.  5.  Streets  abandoned. 
6.  New  parks,  playgrounds  and  open 
spaces.  7.  New  school  extensions.  8. 
Railroad  freight  right  of  way.  9.  New 
street  car  routes.  10.  Sites  for  new 
public  buildings.  11.  Civic  center  de- 
velopment. 12.  New  zoning  scheme  for 
the  city. 

Amongst  these  proposals  the  following 
stand  out  as  conspicuous:  The  new 
major  thoroughfares  which  give  arterial 
access  and  unite  business  districts,  in- 
dustrial areas,  waterfront,  railroads  and 
main  regional  roads,  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  subject 
because  of  the  future  prospects  of 
Richmond  becoming  a  still  greater  in- 
dustrial center  and  the  need  of  facilitating 
the  conduct  of  business  on  the  most 
efficient  lines.  The  new  boulevard  system 
which  creates  a  tree  lined  girdle  around 
and  through  the  city,  making  the  thor- 
oughfares attractive  to  the  regional 
motorist,  encouraging  them  to  visit  it, 
as  well  as  providing  enjoyable  drives 
for  the  citizen  and  promenades  for  the 
people.  At  present  the  city  is  almost 
destitute  of  trees,  although  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  they  would 
thrive  here. 


Richmond  has  now  no  public  parks  or 
open  spaces,  and  these  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  new  plan.  A  large  city 
park,  small  parks  with  field  houses,  an 
aquatic  park  on  the  waterfront,  and 
small  plazas  throughout  the  citj-  are 
outlined.  In  addition  the  present 
inadequate  school  playgrounds  are  en- 
larged, and  the  outline  of  a  new  high 
school  with  an  athletic  stadium  is  shown. 
The  plan  gives  detailed  suggestions  as  to 
how  these  recreational  areas  may  be 
developed. 

In  line  with  other  progressive  cities, 
Richmond  is  much  interested  in  zoning, 
and  a  scheme  for  zones  for  residential, 
business,  light  industry  and  heavy  in- 
dustry property  are  submitted  with 
outlying  areas  where  marsh  and  hilly 
topography  at  present  render  unusable, 
remaining  unclassified  until  land  reclama- 
tion and  development  has  brought  them 
into  the  influence  of  the  city. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  has 
now  accepted  the  outlined  city  plan, 
together  with  the  recommendations  of 
Messrs.  Aronovici  and  Hayler,  and  the 
city  council  has  the  matter  in  hand 
with  a  view  to  placing  the  acceptance 
of  the  plan  on  the  ballot  for  a  popular 
vote.  Many  of  the  proposals,  however, 
are  likely  to  receive  prior  acceptance  by 
ordinance. 

The  cit}^  plan  scheme  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  several  representative  gathei'- 
ings  of  citizens  and  been  very  favorably 
received.  A  campaign  of  newspaper 
publicity  has  also  given  added  promi- 
nence to  the  work.  Six  analytical 
articles  on  the  plan  have  been  published 
on  the  following  distinctive  features: 
1.  Main  Thoroughfares  for  Traffic.  2. 
Parks  and  Boulevards  for  Recreation. 
3.  School  Playgrounds  for  Children.  4. 
Better  Transportation  for  Trade.  5. 
Zoning  for  Property  Protection.  6. 
Methods  for  ('arrying  the  Plan  into 
effect.  Each  of  these  articles  has  been 
illustrated     with     a     specially     drawn 
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graphic  diagram  enibodj^ing  the  inaiii 
features  of  the  city  plan  stripped  of 
technical  formalities.  Public  interest  has 
therefore  been  steadily-  aroused  in  the 
work  of  the  City  Planning  Commission 
and  their  efforts  to  achieve  early  results. 


The  city  plannei's  have  been  highly 
complimented  on  their  work  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  stand  as  a  model  on  which 
other  California  cities  may  proceed  in 
the  way  of  improving  their  communi- 
ties. 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATY  INVOLVED  IN  SOLUTION  OF  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY   TO  ARIZONA   VIA   EL   CENTRO  AND   YUMA 


In  the  southeast  corner  of  Imperial 
County,  and  hence  of  the  State  of 
California,  lie  a  chain  of  sand  hills 
fifty  miles  long  and  seven  across,  which 
to  date  have  formed  an  effective  barrier 
to  the  construction  of  an  adequate 
interstate  highway  connecting  El  Centro 
and  Yuma,  Arizona.  The  hills  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  and  during  one  of 
the  high  winds  which  are  prevalent  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  would  bury, 
past  economical  reclamation,  any  per- 
manent type  of  surfaced  highway.  At 
the  present  time  the  sand  hills  are 
bridged  by  a  plank  road  built  in 
sections  which  can  be  moved  or  aban- 
doned to  accommodate  the  drift  of  the 
sand. 

Recently  Division  Engineer  W.  W. 
Patch,  of  the  California  Highway  Com- 
mission located  at  Los  Angeles,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Mexican  officials  of 
lower  California,  made  a  reconaissance 
survey  south  of  the  international  bound- 
ary line  to  determine  what  possibilities 
there  might  be  for  routing  the  San 
Bernardino-Yuma  lateral  south  of  the 
international  boundary.  It  was  found 
that  the  sand  hills  end  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  line,  and  that  their  drift 
is  all  north,  so  that  a  line  located  there 
would  be  safe  at  all  times.  By  crossing 
south  of  the  boundary  line  for  a  total 
distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  and 
returning  into  United  States  territory  at 
Andrade,  where  the  head  works  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  irrigating  system  are 
located,  a  most  excellent  highway  could 
be  established. 


The  problem  of  constructing  a  ser- 
viceable interstate  highway  connection 
at  this  point,  as  contemplated  in  the 
last  two  State  Highway  Bond  Acts, 
becomes,  therefore,  political  rather  than 
scientific.  Before  construction  can  take 
place  an  international  treaty  will  have 
to  be  negotiated  neutralizing  a  highway 
zone  free  to  the  nationals  of  both 
counti'ies  and  special  financing  arranged 
for,  as  present  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
California  Highway  Commission  could 
not  be  expended  outside  the  teri'itorial 
limits  of  California.  It  is  believed  on 
good  authority  that  Mexican  officials, 
both  of  Lower  California  and  the  He- 
public,  are  friendly  to  the  plan,  because 
Mexico  contemplates  a  highway  from 
near  Yuma,  Arizona,  via  Mexicali  to 
to  the  bay  of  Lower  California.  State 
legal  authorities,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  have  advised  that  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  fourteen-mile 
section  of  highway  through  Mexican 
territory  could  be  had  l)y  special  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  antl  that  motor 
vehicle  funds  could  be  used  for  the  future 
maintenance  of  such  a  highway,  pro- 
viding treaty  arrangements  with  Mexico 
neutralizing  the  highway  zone  and  vest- 
ing the  control  of  the  highway  for 
construction  and  maintenance  in  tlie 
California  Highway  Connnission. 

Undoubtedly  steps  will  be  taken  to 
work  out  a  solution  of  the  political  and 
financial  (piestiojis  involved,  as  the  inter- 
state connection  with  Arizona  via  Kl 
Centro  and  Yuma  is  vitally  important 
to  Southern   ( 'alifornia. 
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MUNICIPAL  UTILITIES  IN  PALO  ALTO 


By  FRANK   KASSON,  City  Clerk 


The  delegates  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, which  will  meet  at  Palo  Alto 
on  September  19th  to  23r(l,  1922,  may 
anticipate  an  interesting  demonstration 
of  the  benefits  of  the  municipal  owne>'- 
ship  of  public  utilities.  Palo  Alto  is 
operating  more  varied  municipal  enter- 
prises than  perhaps  any  other  city  in 
California.    These  enterprises  include: 

Municipal  Water  Plant. 

Municipal  Light  and  Power  Plant. 

Municipal  Gas  Distributing  System. 

Municipal  Garbage  Destructoi-  Plant. 

Municipal  Hos]">ital. 

Municipal  Paving  Plant. 

Municipal  Connnunity  Centei'. 

Municipal  LiV)rary. 

Municipal  Swimming  Pool. 

Municipal  Automobile  Bus  Station. 

Palo  Alto  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
of  the  sixth  class  in  1894.  Two  years 
later  the  need  of  a  sufficiejit  water  sup- 
ply was  met  by  voting  bonds  to  pstal)lish 
a  water  plant,  the  first  step  in  municipal 
ownership.  In  1S98  :ni  unexpended 
balance  of  $13,000  from  a  sewer  bond 
issue  was  diverted  to  install  a  small 
lighting  plant,  which  lias  grown  into  the 
present  large  power  plant.  As  a  per- 
tinent reminiscence,  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  that  time  the  rates  along  the 
San  Francisco  peninsula  charged  by 
the  private  companies  were  from  17c 
to  20c  per  kw.  hi'.  Palo  Alto  made  a 
rate  of  10c  and  soon  the  rates  for  the 
whole  peninsula  were  reduced  to  that 
figure. 

The  remaining  entei'prises  have  been 
established  at  various  later  periods, 
even  as  late  as  1921  when  the  hospital 
was  purchased  aiid  the  jiaving  plant 
installed . 

The  Water  System 

The  water  supply  of  Palo  Alto  is 
derived  from  artesian  wells,  the  pumps 


being  operated  l)y  electricity  furnished 
by  power  plant.  There  are  five  deep  | 
wells,  220  feet  to  500  feet  in  depth, 
located  at  different  points.  The  dis- 
tributing system  has  24  miles  of  mains. 
The  revenue  last  year  was  $46,492.68, 
and  the  net  profit  $9,125.49.  The 
earnings  show  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  12.8  per  cent.  The 
rate  is  16c  per  1 ,000  gallons  plus  a 
service  charge  of  50c  a  month. 
The  Power  Plant 

The  power  plant,  housed  in  a  fine 
concrete  ])uilding,  contains  four  Diesel 
engine  generating  units,  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  1,350  kw.  The  larger 
of  these  engines  was  installed  last  year 
and  the  last  unit  of  the  former  steam 
plant  was  discarded.  The  demands  for 
current  have  increased  so  rapidly  that 
already  the  full  limit  of  production  has 
been  reached  and  provision  for  further 
energy  wiU  have  to  be  made  at  once. 
The  I'evenue  from  the  plant  last  year 
was  $110,260.23,  with  a  net  profit  of 
$19,812.42.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
+his  year  as  shown  in  the  budget  is 
$119,500.00,  but  the  actual  income  will 
exceed  this  by  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  rates  charged  for  electric  energy 
are:  Lighting,  6c  per  kw.  hr.  plus  a 
service  charge  of  50c  a  month;  power, 
2c  to  3c  per  lav.  hr. ;  heating  and  cooking, 
2V2C  per  kw.  hr. 

Gas  Distributing  System 

The  gas  plant  owned  by  the  city 
consists  of  a  high  pressure  distributing 
system  which  supplies  gas  to  Palo  Alto 
and  Stanford  University.  Gas  is  pur- 
chased wholesale,  being  piped  from  San 
Francisco.  The  price  fixed  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  for  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  gas  is  not  particularly 
favoral)le  to  the  city,  yet  the  plant  pays 
well  and  the  revenues  are  increasing 
rapidly.      The   total   revenue   last   year 
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was  $101,235.48.  and  the  net  profit, 
.113,002.22.  The  estimated  earnings  for 
this  year,  $108,315.00,  will  be  con- 
siderably exceeded.  The  rate  to  con- 
sumers is  $1.20  per  1,000  cu.  ft. 

The  garbage  destructor  plant  was 
especially  designed  for  Palo  Alto  and 
was  erected  in  1912.  Its  operation  has 
been  entirely  successful  and  satisfactory. 
The  collection  of  garbage  is  done  under 
contract,  but  the  city  operates  the  in- 
cinerator and  collects  fixed  rates  from 
householders  for  the  service  rendered. 
The  revenue  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  expense. 

The  Municipal  Hospital 

In  1921  a  finely  equipped  hospital, 
owned  by  a  corj)oration,  was  about  to  be 
closed.  The  people  of  Palo  Alto,  not 
wishing  to  have  the  institution  dis- 
continued, voted  bonds  for  its  purchase 
to  the  amount  of  $55,000,  about  one-half 
the  value  of  the  property.  At  the  same 
time  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
whereby  Stanford  University  operates 
the  hospital  in  conjunction  with  its 
two  hospitals  in  San  Francisco  and  its 
medical  department  at  the  university. 
Should  there  be  a  profit  in  its  operation 
that  profit  will  accrue  to  the  city,  and 
conversely  the  city  is  obligated  to  make 
good  any  deficit.  The  enterprise  will 
probably  be  self-maintaining. 
City  Paving  Plant 

In  the  spring  of  1921  the  Council 
instituted  proceedings  undei-  the  state 
laws  for  paving  a  num];er  of  streets. 
The  bids  received  from  tl.e  paving  con- 
cerns were  so  high  as  to  be  almost  con- 
fiscatory iii  some  instances.  The  Council 
rejected  these  bids,  and  made  an  ai)])r()- 
priation  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
for  the  purchase  of  a  paving  plant  and 
etiuipment,  and  authorized  the  Boai<l 
to  enter  upon  a  paving  [)rogi-am.  Undci' 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board,  an 
assessment  roll  is  made  and  a  notice  is 
sent  to  each  property  owner  asking 
that   the   Board   be  authorized   to   pave 


in  front  of  liis  pioperty,  and  that  the 
full  cost  of  the  woi'k  be  paid  in  advance. 
It  was  rather  late  in  the  season  when 
the  work  was  started,  but  about  three 
miles  of  pavement  were  laid.  Only  one 
property  owner  (himself  a  paving  con- 
tractor) refused  to  authorize  the  work. 
The  Council  then  began  proceedings 
under  the  1911  act  to  pave  this  one 
section  of  pavement  (3,000  square  feet), 
and  the  owner  has  elected  to  have  his 
company  do  the  work,  after  carefully 
investigating  the  plan  and  proceedings 
and  finding  no  legal  fiaw.  The  cost  of 
the  paving  done  by  the  city  has  saved 
more  than  25  per  cent  to  the  owners 
as  compared  with  the  rejected  bids. 
A  better  pavement  was  laid  than  was 
specified,  and  the  cost  was  a  little  under 
the  City  Engineer's  estimates. 

Durhig  this  year  several  more  miles 
of  pavements  will  be  laid  under  the 
same  \)\a,n,  and  the  program  will  be 
continued  until  all  the  streets  of  the 
city  are  improved.  The  property  owner 
is  charged  by  the  city  just  the  actual 
cost  of  the  work  done.  The  scheme  has 
met  with  general  approval  from  both 
the  resident  and  non-resident  holders 
of  lots.  The  disadvantage  of  the  advance 
cash  payment  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  saving  effected  in  the  cost.  The 
fact  that  the  Coimcil  has  the  power 
to  order  the  paving  done  under  the 
state  laws  at  an  ultimate  greater  cost 
has  its  full  persuasiv^e  effect. 

All  the  foregoing  enterprises  are  self- 
supporting  and  all  practically  profit- 
))roducing.  Others  of  the  numi<'ipal 
(Miterprises  are  maintained  for  the  benefit 
and  recreation  of  th(>  citizens.  One  of 
the  notable  suc<'esses  in  this  line  is 
The  Community  Center 

A  tiact  of  ab()\it  eighteen  acres,  con- 
trolled by  the  city  and  located  along 
the  State  Highway  and  the  main  business 
street,  is  devoted  to  this  use.  The  Coni- 
nninity  Center  House  was  originally 
the   hostess  house  of  the   Y.   W.   C.  A. 
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at  Camp  Fremont.  It  was  moved  to 
the  city  holding  and  fitted  up  for  its 
present  use.  The  building  has  a  large 
audience  room,  billiard  hall,  nursery, 
class  rooms  and  living  rooms  for  the 
director.  The  building  is  open  at  all 
times,  and  practically  every  night  is 
in  use  for  a  lecture,  musicale,  dance  or 
other  entertainment.  Free  instruction 
is  furnished  to  classes  in  any  desired 
subject,  and  thirty  classes  were  carried 
on  during  last  winter.  Provision  is 
made  for  baseball,  tennis,  basketball 
and  children's  playgrounds.  An  athletic 
director  is  employed  by  the  city.  A 
free  employment  bureau  is  also  con- 
ducted. The  Center  is  managed  by  a 
Community  Center  Commission,  with 
a  definite  budget  appropriation.  The 
commission  has  appointed  fifteen  com- 
mittees from  among  the  citizens  to 
have  charge  of  the  varied  activities 
of  the  Center  and  they  are  all  enthusi- 
astic   over    their    work.     In   short,   the 


place    is    a     real    community    home. 

The  municipal  swimming  pool  is  the 
joy  of  the  small  boys  and  girls  as  w^ell 
as  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
is  located  near  the  power  plant,  and  the 
water  used  in  cooling  the  Diesel  engines 
is  discharged  into  the  pool,  keeping  the 
temperature  at  just  the  right  degree 
for  bathing.  A  swimming  teacher  is  in 
attendance. 

All  of  these  advantages  are  main- 
tained at  a  comparatively  low  tax  rate, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rates  charged 
for  the  pul^lic  utility  services  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  state.  These  results 
are  due  to  the  intelligent  direction  of 
the  city  council,  the  careful  management 
of  the  various  boards  and  the  faithful 
service  of  the  city  employes.  Palo  Alto 
will  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  show 
the  representatives  of  other  munici- 
palities what  she  has  done  and  is  doing 
when  they  shall  be  her  guests  at  the 
September   convention. 


WHAT  THE  CITIES   ARE  DOING 


Newport  Beach.  This  city  has  advertised 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of  lateral  sewers. 
Property  owners  have  petitioned  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  order  the  paving  of  Central  Avenue 
from  B  Street  to  L  Street.  The  Board  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  new  fire  apparatus 
and  possibly  a  fire  boat.  Contract  has  been 
awarded  for  the  construction  of  a  board  walk 
along  the  ocean  front  for  $4.3.5  u  foot.  Con- 
tract for  dirting  the  cam])  ground  was  also 
let  for  $810.67. 

Napa.  City  Engineer  Harrold  has  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  jilans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  Yajome  Street, 
from  Jackson  to  Lincoln  Avenue,  and  on  Jack- 
son Street  from  Yajome  to  Lawrence.  A 
resolution  of  intention  to  do  this  work  was 
adopted. 

Modesto.  The  City  Council  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  wood  yard  to 
be  conducted  by  the  local  unit  of  the  Salvation 
.\rmy.  The  move  should  stop  begging  and  will 
furnish  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  meal  and 
lodging  to  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
really  need  it. 

Sbcty  jjermanent  parking  signs  have  been 
ordered  from  the  California  State  Automobile 
Association  to  be  erected  on  the  principal 
business  blocks  of  the  city,  two  to  a  block. 
The  signs  are  being  sold  to  the  city  by  the 
association  at  cost. 


Hanford.  The  Board  of  Trustees  are  in- 
vestigating sites  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  auto  camping  groimd,  the  present  one 
being  inadequate. 

Oroville.  The  trustees  are  considering  the 
matter  of  erecting  a  city  hall. 

Fairfield.  H.  C.  Reid  &  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  installation  of  33  electroliers  along 
Texas  Street,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
sum  V)id  was  .$5,600. 

Redondo  Beach.  A  movement  is  on  foot  for 
the  purchase  of  a  $12.5,000  piece  of  property 
containing  about  seven  acres  of  ground  for 
civic  center  purposes. 

Hollister.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  ac- 
cepted the  bid  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
this  city  for  the  $32,000  Memorial  Park  bonds. 
The  premium  offered  as  $2,688. 

Antioch.  .\n  ordinance  has  been  introduced 
providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $96,000  to  construct  a  water  works. 

Merced.  An  Austin  street  broom,  horse- 
drawn,  to  cost  $980  has  been  ordered  purchased 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  purchase 
of  500  feet  of  fire  hose  and  20  first  aid  fire 
extinguishers  was  also  ordered. 

Glendora.  This  city  is  to  have  a  two  unit 
mvmicipal  water  system.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
have  voted  to  take  over  the  properties  of  the 
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private  company  and  improvements  to  increase 
the  well  capacity  100%  are  already  projected. 

Oakdale.  Plans  and  specifications  have  been 
approved  for  a  new  fire  house.  They  provide 
for  a  two-story  brick  building,  the  lower  floor 
for  housing  the  truck  and  other  apparatus, 
and  the  upper  floor  to  be  given  over  to  sleeping 
quarters  and  a  club  room  for  the  volunteers. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  will  be  forty 
by  fifty  feet,  and  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $9,000. 

Corning.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  a  tractor  and  road 
grader  for  use  on  the  streets  to  replace  the 
two  mules  and  old  wagon  now  being  used  for 


this  purpose.  The  street  commissioner  has 
been  authorized  to  sell  the  mules  and  all  work 
possible  including  street  sprinkling,  will  in  the 
future  l)e  done  by  tractor. 

Bakersfield.  A  municipal  market  system 
has  been  established,  markets  to  be  located 
in  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  city. 
Plans  and  specifications  have  been  ordered  for 
considerable  street  paving  of  the  asphaltic 
Warrenite  type. 

Tulare.  The  Board  of  Freeholders  recently 
elected  have  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
a  draft  of  proposed  charter  for  the  City  of 
Tulare.  The  charter  provides  for  the  city 
manager  form  of  government. 


CAMPING  SEASON  OPENS 


Automobile  campers  are  beginning  to  throng 
the  highways,  and  camping  paraphernalia 
is  common  equipment  on  many  machines  en- 
countered on  country  roads.  The  beginning 
rush  of  the  touring  season  is  on.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  duty  of  all  health  officers  within 
whose  jurisdiction  automobile  camps  are 
located  to  make  certain  that  the  State  Board 
of  Health  regulations  regarding  campground 
sanitation  are  fully  complied  with  and  that 
the  necessary  preparations  for  receiving  the 
summer  crowds  have  been  made.  In  order 
that  readers  of  this  publication  may  be  fully 
informed  regarding  the  requirements  for 
campground  sanitation,  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health  regulations  are  reprinted  here. 

Regulations  Regarding  Campground  Sanitation 

The  following  rules  shall  apply  to  any  city, 
county,  city  and  county,  village,  community, 
institution,  person,  firm  or  corporation  operat- 
ing, maintaining  or  offering  for  public  use 
within  the  State  of  California  any  tract  of  land 
on  which  persons  may  camp  or  picnic,  either 
free  of  charge  or  by  payment  of  a  fee. 

Rule  I.  A  water  supply  of  sanitary  quality 
acceptable  to  the  California  State  Board 
of  Health  shall  be  provided  in  ample  quantity 
to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  using  such  a  tract  at  any 
time.  Said  water  supply  shall  be  easily  ob- 
tainable from  its  source  or  from  faucets  on 
a  pipe  distributing  system  within  a  distance  of 
300  feet  of  any  camp  or  picnic  spot  wdthin 
such  tract. 

Rule  II.  Any  water  of  inferior  sanitary 
quality  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  such  tract 
of  land,  to  which  campers  or  picnickers  on 
said  tract  may  have  access,  shall  be  either 
eliminated  or  purified,  or  shall  be  kept  posted 
with  placards  definitely  warning  persons 
against  its  use. 

Rule  III.  Fly-tight  privies,  water-flushed 
toilets,  or  other  toilet  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition.  One  separate  installa- 
tion each  for  men  and  for  women  shall  be 
provided  for  each  one  hundred  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
occupying  such  tract  at  any  time.  No  cam]) 
or  picnic  spot  within  such  tract  shall  be  at  a 
greater  distartce  than  400  feet  from  both  a 
men's  and  a  women's  toilet.  The  locations  of 
all  toilets  shall  be  plainly  indicated  b.v  signs. 


Rule  IV.  Supervision  and  equipment  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  littering  of  the  ground 
with  rubbish,  garbage  or  other  refuse  shall 
be  provided  and  maintained.  Fly-tight  de- 
positories for  such  materials  shall  be  provided 
and  conspicuously  located.  Each  and  every 
camp  or  picnic  spot  on  said  tract  shall  be 
within  a  distance  of  not  over  200  feet  of  such 
a  depository.  These  depositories  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  become  foul-smelling  or 
unsightly  or  breeding  places  for  flies. 

Rule  V.  The  method  of  final  sewage  or 
refuse  disposal  utilized  in  cormection  with 
the  operation  of  any  camp  or  picnic  ground 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Rule  VI.  At  least  one  caretaker  shall  be 
employed  by  the  management  to  visit  said 
tract  every  day  that  campers  or  picnickers 
occupy  said  tract.  Such  caretaker  shall  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  keep  said  tract 
and  its  equipment  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition. 

Rule  VII.  The  management  of  every  public 
camp  or  pioiic  ground  shall  assume  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  in  good  repair  all  sanitary 
appliances  on  said  ground,  and  shall  promptly 
bring  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  prosecute 
or  eject  from  such  ground  any  person  that 
wilfully  or  maliciously  damages  such  ap- 
pliances, or  any  person  that  in  any  other  way 
fails  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  these  reguhx- 
tions. 

Rule  VIII.  Each  and  every  owner  and 
leasor  of  any  public  camp  or  picnic  ground 
shall  l)e  held  responsible  to  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health  for  full  and  literal 
compliance  with  these  regulations. 

Rule  IX.  This  resolution  or  a  digest  of  the 
same  shall  Ije  printed  and  kept  posted  in 
conspicuous  places  on  every  public  camp  or 
picnic  ground  by  the  management  of  such 
ground. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  manage- 
ment of  any  camping  ground  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing  rules  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  declaring  the  premises  a  public 
nuisance  under  the  provisions  of  Section  370  of 
the  Penal  Code  of  California;  also  sufficient 
cause  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  post 
placards  on  said  ground  or  otherwise  advise 
the  public  of  said  failure  and  warn  campers 
and  picnickem  to  go  elsewhere. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  STREET  RAILWAY  PROBLEM 


While  the  Public  Utihties  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  debating 
whether  or  not  to  submit  to  the  people 
a  proposition  to   purchase  the  hnes  of 
the    Market    Street    Railway   Company 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  earnings  and 
thus  once  and  for  all  settle  San  Fran- 
cisco's transportation  problem,  the  people 
of  the  City  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  have 
authorized    the    city    administration    to 
purchase  the  urbafi  lines  of  the  Detroit 
United  Railroads  and  consolidate  them 
with    the    present     municipally    owned 
street   railway   system. 

Thus  Detroit,  though  not  the  first 
city  in  the  United  States  to  enter  upon 
a  policy  of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  transportation,  San  Fran- 
cisco being  first  in  that  field,  is  first  to 
put  an  end  altogether  to  private  owner- 
ship of  transportation  facilities  and 
consolidate  all  of  its  street  railway  lines 
into  one  municipally  owned  and  operated 
system. 

This  consolidation  will  give  Detroit 
the  largest  municipally  owned  street 
railway  system  in  the  world. 

What  Detroit  has  done  San  Francisco 
can  do  if  the  Board  of  Supervisors  can 
come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the 
valuation  at  which  it  will  be  willing  to 
submit  the  proposition  of  purchasing 
the  privately  owned  railroads  to  the 
people.  Beyond  question,  it  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  to  make  this  purchase,  for 
the  problem  of  street  railway  trans- 
portation cannot  be  settled  so  long  as 
there  are  two  systems  operating  here. 

San  Francisco  has  problems  similar 
to  those  that  confronted  Detroit.  It 
also  has  the  power  to  purchase  the 
properties  of  the  privately  owned  utility 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  earnings.  The 
only  obstacle,  apparently,  to  submitting 
to  the  people  the  proposition  whether 
or  not  they  shall  authorize  the  project 


is  the  matter  of  valuation,  and  upon 
that  the  Public  Utilities  Committee 
does  not  appear  to  agree. 

There  is  great  need  in  San  Francisco 
for  additional  street  railway  service. 
The  growth  of  many  sections  is  seriously 
retarded  because  they  have  no  street 
car  service  or  such  inadequate  service 
as  to  almost  amount  to  none  at  all. 

The  end  of  the  franchise  period  of  the 
principal   lines   of   the    privately   owned 
company  is  approaching,  and  the  com- 
pany  refuses   to    make   any   extensions 
or    betterments    except    those    that    are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  property  in  running  order.      In 
fact,   the   company  has,   ever  since  the 
Charter    fixed    the    franchise    period    at 
twenty-five  instead  of  fifty  years,  refused 
to  build  new  lines  or  make  extensions 
on  the  ground  that  the  franchise  period 
was  too  short  to  warrant  any  investment 
in  new  construction.   With  the  exception 
of  the  Gough  street  line  and  the  Parkside 
line    no    new     construction     has     been 
undertaken  by   private  enterprise  since 
1900.       There    has    been,    however,    an 
almost  entire  reconstruction  of  the  prop- 
erties   of   the    Market    Street    Railwavs 
since  1906. 

A  satisfactory  valuation  being  arriverl 
at,  the  proposition  to  be  decided  by  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  is  whether  or 
not  the  railroad  company's  property 
shall  be  purchased  or  whether  the  city 
shall  wait  until  the  expiration  of  the 
franchise  period,  or  about  ten  years, 
before  taking  over  the  basic  lines. 

Extensions  of  street  railway  service 
are  sadly  needed  in  San  Francisco;  the 
privately  owned  railway  company  will 
not  make  them  and  the  city  cannot 
make  them  without  the  issuance  of 
bonds  and  the  duplication  of  trackage 
and  facilities  that  it  will  eventually' 
take  over  when  the  franchises  expire. 
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To  quote  an  advertising  slogan,  if 
"eventually,  why  not  now?"  The 
building  of  lines  into  the  territory  now 
served  by  the  Market  Street  Railway 
and  the  paralleling  of  existing  lines  for 
several  miles,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  service  into  sections  not 
now  served,  but  which  could  be  served 
by  the  extension  of  existing  lines  if  the 
entire  system  were  unified  under  munici- 
pal ownership  and  operation,  would  be  a 
criminal  waste  of  money  and  the  idea 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  people  must  consult  their  own 
convenience  as  well  as  their  own  pocket- 
book  in  this  matter.  If  they  take  over 
the  properties  of  the  Market  Street 
Railways  now,  providing  the  proposition 
is  submitted  to  them  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  they  will  get  a  street  railway 
system  in  fairly  good  condition,  a  system 
that  the  Railroad  Commission  says  is 
worth  S40,000,000.  If  they  wait  until 
the  expiration  of  the  franchise  period, 
they  will  get  a  worn  out  system,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  will  have  to  be  re- 
newed, and  they  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  private  owners  of 
the  system  until  the  last  of  the  franchises 
expires. 

Which  is  the  better  policy:  To  wait 
until  the  franchises  expire  and  then 
take  over  a  pile  of  junk,  paying  dearly 
for  it  and  in  the  meantime  going  without 
service  that  is  sadly  needed,  or  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  owners  of  the 
property  and  take  it  over  now,  paying 
for  it  out  of  the  earnings  and  getting 
the  extensions  upon  which  the  growth 
of  the  city  depends. 

This  is  a  practical  question  and 
should  not  be  difficult  to  solve.  The 
people  of  Detroit  did  not  find  it  difficult, 
with  the  result  that  to-day  the  entire 
urban  transportation  system  of  that  city 
is  under  municipal  ownershij)  and  opera- 
tion. 


The  people  of  San  Francisco  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
this  matter  for  themselves  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  settle  their  trans- 
portation difficulties  and  establish  a 
unified  street  railway  system  with  uni- 
versal transfers  for  a  five-cent  fare. 

— Daily  Recorder,  San  Francisco. 


Average    Cost   of   Different   Pavements 

A  recent  compilation  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Records,  on  the  cost  of  various 
types  of  road  pavement,  covers  68 
million  square  yards  of  paving  con- 
structed with  Federal  aid  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  from  1916  to  1921. 
The  following  square  yard  costs  of  pav- 
ing are  average  figures  only:  Sand-clay, 
18c;  gravel,  46c;  plain  and  surface- 
treated  macadam,  95c;  bituminous  mac- 
adam, $2.10;  bituminous  concrete,  S2.50; 
plain  cement  concrete,  $2.57;  reinforced 
cement  concrete,  $2.74;  and  brick,  $4.10. 


Hydro-Electric  Power  Projects  Discussed 
by  Cabinet 

The    Boston    to    Washington    super- 
power survey,  the  Colorado   River  de- 
velopment and  other  projects  were  dis- 
cussed   by   President    Harding   and    his 
cabinet    on   April   8th,    as   a   means   of 
minimizing    the    effe(;t    of    coal    strikes 
in   the   future   and   also   in   relation  to 
the    general    economic    fabric     of    the 
country.        According    to    reports    the 
discussion  was  most  thorough,  although 
no    definite    conclusions    were    reached. 
Secretary   Hoover  submitted  the  prop- 
osition for  discussion,  and  it  is  said  that 
the    cabinet    intends    to    continue    its 
study  of  the  project.     The  superpower 
survey    of    the    Atlantic    seaboard    was 
fostered    by    the    Engineering    Council 
and  a  very  complete  report  was  prepared 
for   Congress   by    a    commission    of   en- 
gineers about  a  year  ago. 
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CHAS.T.  PHILLIPS 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

STREET  LIGHTING  EXPERT 


ROAD  BUILDING  EXPERIMENTS 

The  California  Highway  Commission,  jointly 
with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  also 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Columbia  Steel 
Company,  in  the  use  of  its  property,  is  to 
continue  to  completion  the  Pittsburg  highway 
tests  started  last  spring  by  the  company  to 
investigate  the  strength  of  different  types  of 
concrete  highways,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  effect  of  reinforcing  steel.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tests  already  instituted,  the 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Bureau  expect 
to  start  an  entirely  new  series  of  tests  on  the 
same  ground,  which  has  been  offered  for  the 
purpose  by  the  steel  company. 

The  fact  that  expenditures  for  highways  in 
the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to 
approximately  $600,000,000^  an  amount  which 
places  road  building  among  the  big  industries 
of  the  country,  justifies  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure for  experiment  to  determine  just 
how  they  should  be  built  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  ever  increasing  traffic. 

When  riding  over  a  finished  road  very  few 
people  think  of  the  problems,  many  and  varied, 
which  its  building  gives  rise  to.  For  instance, 
the  cost  of  oil,  gas  and  repairs  for  motor 
vehicles  can  be  varied  by  simply  changing  the 
location,  the  curves  or  the  grades.  The  type 
of  surface  also  must  be  considered  in  the 
economic  operation  of  vehicles.  Problems  also 
arise  in  connection  with  the  materials  and 
methods  of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  surface.  There  is  also  the  proper  selection 
and  design  of  the  surface  which  includes  con- 
sideration  of   the   subgrade. 

Problems  of  interest  to  a  certain  locality 
afe  usually  investigated  by  the  various  state 
highway  and  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  country,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
cooperating  by  way  of  furnishing  part  of  the 
personnel  and  special  instruments  and  equip- 
ment. At  present  there  are  in  progress  eight 
investigations  of  this  character  ranging  in  size 
from  small  laboratory  tests  requiring  but  one 
investigator  and  little  equipment  to  experi- 
mental roads  like  the  Pittsburg  highway, 
requiring  a  corps  of  research  engineers  and 
expensive  equipment  and  apparatus.  These 
activities  show  that  the  country  has  gone 
into  the  road  building  business  in  earnest  and 
should  give  assurance  that  the  great  mileage 
of  roads  to  be  built  will  be  the  best  and  most 
economical   that  science   can   develop. 


EDWARD  GLASS 

CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 

SPECIALIZES    ON 

Industrial,    Institutional    and    Civic 

Architecture 

HEARST  BLDG.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Member  State  Board  of  Architecture 
Member   City  Planning  Commission  of  the  Civic 
League  of  Improvement  Clubs,   San  Francisco 
Member  Glass  &  Butner,   Architects 

A.   MERRILL  BOWSER 

CHAS.  E.  BUTNER  EDWARD  GLASS 


Notice 

Officials  who  have  borrowed  ordin- 
ances from  the  League  office  please 
return  them  promptly  when  through 
with  them,  and  kindly  send  in  a  copy 
of  the  new  ordinance  which  same  have 
been  used  to  assist  in  framing.  Have 
your  pi-inter  put  us  on  the  mailing  list 
for  ordinances  published  so  that  our 
supply  of  ordinances  may  l)e  kept  up 
to  date.     It  will  help  us  to  help  you. 


Notice 

Copies  of  the  Aeroil  Burner  Com- 
pany's Bulletin  No.  20,  descriptive  of 
their  oil  burning  appHances,  asphalt 
kettles,  etc.,  have  been  received  and 
will  be  sent  to  officials  requesting 
same.  Please  enclose  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelope. 
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(Continued  from  page  152) 

A  shallow  draw,  a  stream  bed  dry 
during  most  of  the  year  extends  through 
the  southerly  portion  of  the  new  site 
from  the  railroad  to  the  hills.  This 
draw  is  ill  adapted  to  residential  use. 
It  is  to  be  developed  as  a  naturalistic 
park  with  flanking  parklike  streets  and 
walks,  and  planted  to  a  few  of  the  more 
hardy  local  native  evergreens  and  shrubs. 
In  this  mecca  of  the  automobile  tourist 
it  has  become  incumbent  upon  all  com- 
nmnities  to  provide  tourists'  camping 
parks.  An  area  between  the  main 
highway  from  the  south  and  the  railroad 
is  well  adapted  to  this  use  and  has  been 
reserved  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  the  present  extent  of  the  pro- 
posed park  land  except  that  it  has  been 
recommended  that,  as  the  community 
grows,  attention  be  given  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  reservoir 
shore  and  river  bank. 

Two  new  school  sites  have  been  re- 
served, each  with  area  adequate  for  play- 
grounds to  serve  the  whole  community. 
Trees  have  been  recommended  for  all 
streets  including  those  of  the  business 
district.  The  poplar  is  the  favorite  tree 
in  most  parts  of  the  Snake  River  Valley. 
However,  experimental  planting  has 
proved  that  the  better  trees  such  as 
oak,  elm  and  linden,  if  given  water, 
will  thrive  even  more  vigorously  here 
than  in  the  East.  These  better  trees  are 
to  be  used. 

Beyond  the  plan  is  the  problem  of  its 
execution.  To  insure  the  comfort  of  the 
present  small  town  in  the  full-grown 
plan  and  to  provide  that  the  conmiunity 
shall  be  conveniently  and  economically 
condensed  throughout  its  various  periods 
of  growth,  a  considerable  number  of 
blocks  of  the  extremities  of  the  platted 
area  will  be  temporarily  withheld  from 
sale  and  the  first  pu})lic  improvements 
will  be  installed  only  in  the  district  of 
logical  earliest  development  and  will 
be  extended  little  in  advance  of  .demand. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United   States   Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 
1104  I.  N.  Van  nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 

812  SEABOARD   BLDG. 
SEATTLE,   WASH. 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


ENGINEERING  SERVICE  CO. 

"Service  That  Insures  Permanence" 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS 

IN 
California   Improvement  Proceedings 

CONSULTATION      DESKiN       INSPECTION 


1316  Washington  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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yune  is  Budget  Time 


iJ^  ARE    YOU     PREPARED        } 

FOR  YOUR  i 

BUDGET  SEGREGATION?        | 

• 
t 

? 

These    forms    have    been    devised    by    State    Controller        I 

f 

John   S.   Chambers   and   approved   by   the    League    of   Call-        | 

fornia  Municipalities.  ? 

> 

• 

Budgets  are  annoying  to  say  the  least,  so  why  not  use  ? 
these  forms  that  assist  and  minimize  the  thought  and  I 
trouble  necessary  to  arrange  your  city's  finances.  I 

Form  /—STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED 
AND  ESTIMATED  OTHER  THAN  TAXES. 

Form  2— STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  EXPENDED 
AND  REQUIRED. 

Form  5— RECAPITULATION  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM 
ALL  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  TAXATION. 

Form  ^—RECAPITULATION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

We  have  these  forms  in  stock  and  have  put  them  in  sets, 
enough  for  one  year's  supply. 

Place   Your  Order  NOW  for  a  Set. 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Municipal  Supplies 
San    P'rancisco 
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California   State   Highway  Mileage  and   Funds 

By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  Cali- 
fornia will  have  completed  around  3,007  miles 
of  its  State  Highway  program,  or  about  half 
the  mileage  incorporated  in  the  kState  system 
by  the  various  bond  and  legislative  acts  per- 
taining to  highways.  In  addition  to  this  3,007 
miles  are  946  milps  of  special  appropriation 
roads  which  are  not  included  in  the  list  of 
completed  highways.  Some  of  these  94(i  miles 
are  equal  to  the  State  highway  standard  for 
finished  roads,  but  the  majority  will  need 
radical  reconstruction.  The  total  mileage  in 
the  State  system  for  both  building  and  main- 
tenance is  over  6,300  miles  or  close  to  10  per  cent 
of  all  dedicated  public  roads  in  the  State, 
exclusive  of  incorporated  cities. 

Of  the  3,007  miles  built  by  the  California 
Highway  Commission,  1,765  miles  are  concrete 
base  roads,  with  or  without  asphaltic  surfac- 
ing, 305  miles  are  paved  roads  of  other  types 
and  937  miles  are  graded  roads. 

Since  January  1  of  this  year,  the  Commission 
has  contracted  for  103  miles  of  new  construc- 
tion; 46  miles  of  gravel  surfacing  and  30  miles 
of  asphalt  surfacing.  Its  program  for  the 
year  calls  for  $15,000,000  in  new  highway 
construction. 

During  1921  average  costs  for  the  different 
types  of  roads  were  roughlv  as  follows: 

Graded    roads,    $12,000   per   mile. 

Bituminized   macadam,   $21,000   per   mile. 

Concrete  base,  $30,000  per  mile. 


Bituminous    pavement,    $24,000    per    mile. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  department  to 
April  1,  1922,  exclusive  of  motor  vehicle  funds, 
which  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  main- 
tenance, amounts  to  $52,646,084,  and  the 
estimated  unobligated  balance  available  from 
all  sources,  exclusive  of  motor  vehicle  funds, 
i.s  $33,700,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  construc- 
tion these  funds  will  be  largely  obligated  during 
1922  and   1923. 

Fighting    Valena    Slide 

The  California  Highway  (commission  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  are  engaged  in  a 
battle  to  conquer  the  Valena  Slide  on  the 
Martinez-Oakland   road. 

Tunnels  are  being  driven  at  the  V)ase  of  the 
hill  to  drain  the  water  that  has  resulted  in 
the  develojmient  of  slide  conditions.  Water 
to  the  extent  of  120  gallons  per  minute  is  being 
collected  in  the  different  tunnels  and  drifts, 
which  water  formerly  flowed  into  the  slide. 

Indications  are  thought  favorable  to  over- 
coming the  drainage  conditions  with  its  re- 
sultant slide,  threatening  both  highway  and 
railroad. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Comj)any  is  in  active 
charge  of  the  work  with  the  California  High- 
way Commission,  assisting  in  its  financing. 

At  the  present  time  travel  is  being  accom- 
modated across  the  slide  by  a  temporary 
bridge. 


AMERICAN-LA  FRANCE  REO  DOUBLE  TANK 
COMBINATION  AND  CHEMICAL   HOSE  CAR 

This  car  combines  speed  and  at)ility  to  (•ov(>r  a  wide  area  of  territory,  with  th.-  woild's 

most  efficient  fire  fighting  apparatus — American-La  France. 

It  is  ecpiipped  with  the  same  chemical  tanks  used  on  the  largest  fire  fighting  trucks.    These 

chemical  tanks  are  connected  l)y  a  by-pass  system  which  permits  a  steady  flow  of  chemicals. 

One  tank  can  l)e  recharged  while  the  other  is  being  discharged. 

The  car  is  provided  with  lanterns,  axe,  hose  and  all  other  iJaraphcrnalia  necessary  for  the 

completely  equipped  fire  department. 

PRODUCED   BY   THE   WORLDS   LARGEST    MANUFACTURER   OF   FIRE   APPARATUS 

American  |AFRANCEfii(EENGiE  ComNYjNC. 


131     NEW    MONTGOMERY    ST. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Congressional     Inquiry     Committee 

Advocates  Continuation  of 

Road  Building 

"Nothing  since  the  advent  of  the 
railroads,"  said  Congressman  Sydney 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  recently 
in  giving  advance  notice  of  the  report 
to  be  made  to  the  Congress,  "has  had 
so  marked  an  economic  and  sociological 
effect  upon  the  production  life  of  the 
country  as  the  motor  vehicle.  The  com- 
mittee will  recommend  that  Congress 
continue  to  promote  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance, directed  to  the  more  effective 
correlation  of  highway  transportation 
with  rail  and  water  transportation. 

"We  believe  that  the  program  of 
highway  construction  and  maintenance 
b)^  states  and  counties  should  be  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  qualified 
experts,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  farm- 
to-market  roads;  that  adequate  funds 
should  be  appropriated  for  research 
and  regulation  of  traffic  based  upon  the 
facts  so  ascertained. 

"The  several  states  should  cooperate 
in  effecting  a  uniform  basis  for  taxing 
motor  trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles, 


which  shall  fairly  represent  the  pro- 
portion of  expense  of  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance  chargeable 
to  such  vehicles." 

"Previous  to  its  appearance,  the  econ- 
omic zone  of  transportation  was  sharply 
defined  by  the  haulage  range  of  the 
horse  and  the  cost  of  such  transportation. 
It  will  be  shown  in  the  report  that  in 
1916  the  estimated  cost  of  hauling  in 
wagons  from  farms  to  shipping  point 
averaged  about  30  cents  per  ton  mile  for 
wheat,  33  cents  for  corn  and  48  cents 
for  cotton.  Hauling  in  motor  truck  or  by 
tractors  the  averages  are  15  cents  for 
wheat  and  corn  and  18  cents  for  cotton. 
In  the  same  year  wagon  hauling  averaged 
nine  miles  from  farm  to  shipping  point 
and  motor  truck  hauls  11.3  miles;  the 
motor  truck  averaged  3.4  round  trips 
per  day  over  its  longer  route,  while 
wagons  made  1.2  round  trips   per  day. 

"It  thus  appears,"  said  the  Congress- 
man, "That  the  major  result  accom- 
plished by  this  new  form  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  markets  of  the  farmer.  Single 
reactions  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  has  brought 
the  farmer  closer  to  the  city,  and  also 
has  increased  the  desirability  and  com- 
fort of  farm  life." 


FIRE    HOSE 


The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34   FREMONT   ST.,    Si^N    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 

They  help  to  make  this  publication  possible 

If  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  Pacific  Municipalities 
tell  them  so. 
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List  of  Cities  Having  Paid  Their  Dues  During  the  Last  Month 


Alhambra 

Albany 

Amador 

Berkeley 

Bakersfield 

Benicia 

Biggs 

Beverly  Hills 

Belvedere 

Brea 

Chico 

Coalinga 

Corning 

Colton 

Coronado 

Corona... 
Corte  Madera 
Calistoga  . 

Compton  

East  San  Diego 
El  Segundo 
Eureka 


$30.00 
20.00 
10.00 
50.00 
40.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
30.00 
20.00 
40.00 


Glendale 
Gilroy 

Gridley 

Gustine 

Hercules  . 

Hermosa  Beach 

Hayward 

Healdsburg 

Hillsborough 

Hollister 

Huntington  Beach 

Lemoore 

Lindsay 

Los  Angeles 

Livermore 

Los  Gatos 

Loyalton 
Lodi 

Lompoc  

Lynwood 
Madera 
Maricopa 
Marysville 


$40.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
30.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
GO.OO 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
30.00 
20.00 
10.00 
30.00 
20.00 
30.00 


"•"•••••••••••••x 
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ACCURACY  AND  DURABILITY 

are  the  first  points  on  which  a  water  meter  must  qualify  if  it  is   to  be  a  satisfactory  and  economical  buy 

EMPIRE    WATER    METERS 

combine  remarkable  precision  of  measurement  with  a  strength 
and  endurance  that  hold  the  initial  accuracy  through  long 
terms  of  hardest  service.  It  naturally  follows  that  they  have 
no  superiors  for 

LOW  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

HIGH  REVENUE  EARNING  POWER 

EMPIRE  meters  are  the  product  of  over  half  a  century  of 
meter  making  experience.  They  are  made  in  every  size — ^g" 
to  6"  inclusive,  all  sizes  equally  close-registering  and  reliable. 
Send  for  catalogue  to-day. 

NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141  New  Montgomery  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
1125  Central   Building 
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Morgan  Hill 

Manhattan  Beach 

Manteca 

Modesto 

Monterey 

Mountain  Mew 

Napa 

Oakland 

Oakdale 

Ontario 

Orland 

Palo  Alto 

Pasadena 

Placerville 

Pacific  Grove 

Pinole 

Pleasanton 

Porterville 

Redlands 

Redding  

Redondo  Beach 

Redwood  City 

Reedley 

Roseville 


$10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
20.00 
30.00 
60.00 
20.00 
30.00 
20.00 
30.00 
50.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
30.00 
40.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
20.00 
30.00 


San  Francisco  (2  yrs.) $120.00 

San  Jose 50.00 


Salinas 

San  Bernardino 
San  Rafael 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Cruz 

Selma  

Susanville 

Willows 

Winters 

Whittier 


30.00 
40.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
40.00 
30.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
30.00 


Total $2171.00 


To  Build  Redding  Subway 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
California  Highwaj^  Commission  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  for  the  construction 
of  an  undergrade  crossing  on  the  line  of  the 
highway  and  the  railroad  south  of  Redding. 

The  subway  is  being  built  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Highway  Commission  to 
eliminate  grade  crossings  as  rapidh'^  as  funds 
for  such  work  are  available. 


»•..•..•.*•.. 
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PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all   purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 
non-corrosive    Quality.        You   will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State   Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFICLD  FRESNO 
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CONVENTION    OF    CIVIL    SERVICE 
COMMISSIONS 

The  National  Association  of  Civil 
Service  Commissions  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  this  city  during  the  week 
of  June  6-10.  That  San  Francisco  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Commissioner  George 
A.  Tracy,  who  represented  the  city  at 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the 
coming  convention: 

Tuesday,  June  6 

10  a.  m.  to  12  m. — Registration  of 
Delegates. 

2  p.  m. — Call  to  order — President. 
David  J.  Reese. 

Roll   call. 

Organization. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

5:30  p.  m. — Reception. 

6:30  p.  m. — Complimentary  dinner 
to  Delegates. 

Addresses  of  welcome — Hon.  Wm.  D. 
Stephens,  Governor  of  California;  Hon. 
James  Rolph,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco; 
Hon.  J.  J.  O'Toole,  President  San  Fran- 
cisco Civil  Service  Commission. 

Address — John  L.  McNab,  Esq.,  of 
San  Francisco. 

Adjournment  10  p.  m. 


Wednesday,  June  7 
Morning  Session 

Topic:    "Standardized  Examination 
Tests" 
m. — (1)    Scientific    procedure 


in  developing  tests  which  are 
-Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman.  Stan- 


9:30  a. 
necessary 
standard- 
ford   University. 

(2)  The  short  examination,  based 
upon  intelligence  tests,  as  used  l)y  the 
San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission 
— E.  A.  Walcott,  Commissioner. 

(3)  The  oral  examination  for  trades- 
men, based  upon  the  standards  developed 
by  the  personnel  division  of  the  army — 
Dr.  L.  L.  Thurstone,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology. 

(4)  Report  of  committee  on  develop- 
ment of  standard  examinations — Wm. 
Gorham  Rice,  Commissioner  New  York 
State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

12  m. — Luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session 
Topic:     "Classification" 

2  p.  m. — (1)  The  efficacy  of  a  classi- 
fication in  civil  service  administration, 
and  "turnover"  in  public  service — 
Albert  Smith  Faught,  Philadelphia  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. 

(2)  A  method  of  developing  standard 
salaries  and  wages — J.  B.  Probst,  Chief 
Examiner,  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
the  City  of  St.  Paul. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL   TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 


WORKS: 
WEST  ALAMEDA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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(3)  Prerequisite  qualification  require- 
ments for  examination — Thos.  C.  Mur- 
ray, Chief  Examiner,  New  York  City 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

(4)  The  appraisal  of  the  duties  of 
position  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  proper  classification — Allen  M. 
Ruggles,  Service  Examiner,  Wisconsin 
State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Thursday,  June  8 

Morning  Session 

Topic:     "Efficiency  Records" 

9:30   a.    m. — (1)      A   model   plan   of 

service  records  for  recording  the  efficiencj^ 

of   individuals    in    public    service — John 

Steven,    Chief    Examiner,    New    York 

State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(2)  A  discussion  of  the  uses  to  which 
efficiency  records  may  be  put  when 
developed — David  V.  Jennings,  Chief 
Examiner,  Milwaukee  County  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission. 
12  m. — Luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session 
Topic:  "Administration" 
A  comparison  of  the  operation  of  a 
civil  service  commission  with  the  opera- 
tion of  an  employment  department  in  a 
large  industrial  organization — Chas.  P. 
Messick,  Chief  Examiner,  New  Jersey 
State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Following    the    afternoon    session    the 


delegates  will  be  given  a  complimentary 
automobile  ride  around  San  Francisco. 

Friday,  June  9 

Morning  Session 
Topic:    "Recruiting  the  Public  Service" 

9:30  a.  m. — Making  the  public  service 
attractive,  and  interesting  competent 
persons  to  apply  for  employment  in  the 
service — Hon.  William  Drennan,  Com- 
missioner, New  York  City  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

12  m.- — Luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session 
Closing 

Reports  of  committees. 

Selection  of  1923  convention  city. 

Election. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Adjournment. 


Polytechnic  School  Road 

Construction  of  an  oil  macadam  road  be- 
tween kSan  Luis  Obispo  and  the  California 
Polytechnic  School,  a  distance  of  4,000  feet, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  California  Highway 
Commission.  This  road  was  authorized  by  a 
special  Act  of  the  last  Legislature. 
Modoc  Highway  Matters 

An  allotment  has  been  made  out  of  funds 
budgeted  to  the  Redding-Alturas  lateral  to 
complete  the  section  between  Adin  Summit 
and  Canby  this  summer.  This  road  is  located 
in  Modoc  County. 

A  line  change  has  been  formally  approved 
that  will  make  the  highway  pass  the  Kelly 
Hot  Spring,  a  natural  feature  in  the  road  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance. 


•..•..•„•_».. (,.»„a,.a„«„,^_,.,,„, „,„,„,„ 
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O       Use  PERWANEWT    P\PE  for    \ 
tt     IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWERAGE     / 

I  CROCKER  BLD6.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  I 
F  WORHS-LINCOLN  XAL. 
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Motor    Vehicles     Increasing     Faster 
Than  Roads 

Figures  in  a  report  made  to  Congress 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Inquiry,  show  that  while  the  motor 
\'ehicle  traffic  has  increased  more  than 
1,900  per  cent  in  the  period  1910  to  1921, 
the  actual  expenditures  for  highway 
construction  and  maintenance,  taking 
into  consideration  the  increase  in  cost 
of  materials  and  labor  during  the  war 
and  the  readjustment  period,  was  only 
slightly  over  200  per  cent.  According 
to  Congressman  Sydney  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  ''the  combination 
of  inbound  farm  products  and  outbound 
supplies  by  motor  truck  in  some  sections 
has  concentrated  upon  the  motor  truck 
service  the  majority  of  the  traffic  within 
30,  40  and  50  miles." 

"Since  the  growth  in  the  use  of  the 
motor  vehicle  has  been  very  markedly 
in  advance  of  highway  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  since  it  has  brought 
with  it  a  new  and  heavier  form  of  high- 
way traffic,  it  becomes  evident  that  large 
funds  will  have  to  be  expended  if  the 


2,500,000  miles  of  rural  highways  in  the 
United  States  are  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  efficiency  comparable  to 
the  extended  use  of  the  roadbeds. 

"Another  effect  of  improved  highways 
is  to  enable  the  farmer  to  hold  his 
products  on  the  farm  for  a  longer  time. 
Where  highways  are  unimproved  the 
farmer  must  move  his  produce  when 
the  roads  are  good,  which  is  generally 
at  the  season  when  the  prices  are  lowest. 
Improved  highways  thus  make  not  only 
for  a  broader  market  but  for  a  more 
stabilized  one." 

"The  committee  believes  there  should 
be  regulation  of  the  use  of  the  highways, 
especially  with  respect  to  overloading, 
and  maximum  loading  to  be  based  upon 
the  facts  so  developed.  It  will  also  urge 
that  since  poor  highways  not  only  in- 
crease the  cost  of  transportation  of 
commodities  from  farm  to  market,  but 
also  affect  the  comfort  of  the  farmer  and 
prevent  him  and  his  family  from  a  full 
enjoyment  of  communication  with  his 
neighbor,  all  highways  wherever  possible 
should  be  improved  and  adequately 
maintained." 


i  Sacramento 

I       Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


369  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal.      I 
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Detroit's  Way 

Detroit,  a  city  of  more  than  a  million 
inhabitants,  has  successfulh'  brought 
together  the  reports  of  all  its  city  de- 
partments and  put  them  within  the 
covers  of  one  bound  volume,  the  annual 
reports  for  the  years  1919  and  1920,  a 
total  of  718  pages.  It  is  an  intensely 
interesting  report,  and  contains  the  facts 
that  the  public  will  naturally  want  to 
know.  Apparently,  statistics  have  largely 
been  avoided,  and  each  report  is  written 
in  an  attractive  way.  For  example, 
taken  at  random,  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  eight  pages  devoted 
to  its  activities,  and  new  paving,  re- 
pairing, cleaning  streets  and  alleys, 
sewers,  garbage  collection,  grade  separa- 
tion, Belle  Isle  bridge,  house  renumbering, 
steam  road  crossings,  sidewalk  repairs, 
puVjlic  buildings,  and  docks,  wharves  and 
sidewalks  are  treated  adequately. 

For  the  year  1921  the  city  has  issued 


"Detroit's  Government;  a  short  story 
of  the  services  rendered  during  the  year 
1921  to  the  people  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
by  their  citj'  government."  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  only  80  pages,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  manual  or  a  year- 
hook.  It  is  being  distributed  free  to 
the  citizens,  and  it  is  hoped  in  this  way 
to  disseminate  real  facts  about  the 
municipal  government  to  most  of  the 
citizens.  Detroit's  officials  are  certainly 
awake  to  their  opportunities  and  their 
responsibilities. 

Santa  Rosa — Shellville  Highway 
The  first  section  of  the  State  Highway  from 
Santa  Rosa  via  Sonoma  to  Shellville  where  it 
connects  with  the  Black  Point  cutoff  from 
Marin  County  to  Xapa,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  California  Highwav  Commission  to  Grant 
Smith  &  Company  of  San  Francisco,  for  S169,366. 
The  State  will  furnish  materials  valued  at 
•$140,000.  There  were  eight  bids  received 
ranging  up  to  $2.30,-3.50.  The  highway  engineer's 
estimate  was  $209,7.34. 

The  specifications  call  for  a  bituminized 
macadam  pavement  eighteen  feet  wide,  six  in- 
ches thick.     The  distance  is  about  12  miles. 


6ILM0RE, 


ROAD  OlhS 

and 

ASPHALTiCi 
BINDERS 


liixQ  Insurance 
for  Well  Built  'Pavemen.'ts- 


W  hen  used  for  surfacing,  or  as  a  protective  coat  for  pave- 
ments having  a  well  constructed  concrete  base,  Gilmore  Road 
Oils  and  ,\sphaltic  Binders  insure  longest  life  and  maximum 
ser\aceability. 

Albatross  Street,  San  Diego,  California,  has  such  a  surface  \  two 
course  bituminous  protective  coat  was  constructed  on  a  concrete  base 
\yith  two  applications  of  rock  and  Gilmore  Road  Oil  properly  applied 
bpecifications  for  this  type  of  work  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  types  of  construction  using  Gilmore  Quality 
Road  Oils,  which  result  in  reasonable  first  cost,  maximum  ser\-iceabilitv 
and  mimmum  maintenance  cost. 

If   you   have   Road    Building    Problems, 
consult    us.     We    can    help    you. 

A.  F.  GILMORE   COMPANY 

Oil     Producers,     Refiners     &     Marketers. 
700  Van  Nuys  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Paving  Cuesta  Grade 

A  contract  for  the  improvement  of  so-called 
Cuesta  grade  between  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Santa  Margarita,  a  distance  of  about  three 
and  one-half  miles,  has  been  awarded  by  the 
California  Highway  Commission  to  W.  A. 
Kettlewell  &  Sons  of  Oakland  for  the  sum  of 
$78,205,  state-furnished  materials  $92,920. 

This  grade  is  an  important  link  in  the  coast 
main  line  highway,  and  the  present  oil  macadam 
surface  is  narrow  and  badly  rutted.  The  new 
improvement  calls  for  reinforced  concrete 
twenty  feet  wide,  six  inches  thick,  with  in- 
tegral curves  on  both  sides  except  where  the 
grade  widens  out  to  permit  parking  off  the 
right-of-wav.  Twelve  contractors  offered 
bids  ranging  up  to  $136,878,  and  the  State 
highway  engineer's  estimate  was  $89,(524. 

Boulder  Creek  to  Redwood  Park 

The  California  Highway  Commission  has 
authorized  Division  Engineer  J.  H.  Skeggs,  of 
San  Francisco,  in  charge  of  Division  IV,  to 
expend  up  to  $25,000  motor  vehicle  fund?  for 
the  improvement  of  the  highway  from  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz  County  to  Redwood  Park, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  which  highway  was 
incorporated  into  the  Stall  system  by  Act  of 
the  Legislature.  It  is  expected  that  this  road 
will  take  a  heav}-  summer  traffic  with  the 
completion  of  a  county  paved  highway  from 
Santa  Cruz  to  Boulder  Creek,  and  as  no  work 
has  been  done  for  several  seasons  on  the 
section  between  there  and  the  park,  this  state 
work  is  felt  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  make 
the  road  safe  for  travel. 


Use  of  Tar  for  Surfacing  Roads 
Tars  and  tar  products  are  fast  replacing 
mineral  oil  products  for  surfacing  roads,  says 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Technical 
Paper  266,  recently  issued.  This  fact  may  be 
variously  ascribed  to  the  increasing  supply  of 
suitable  tars,  the  decreasing  supply  of  suitable 
mineral  oil  products,  increased  appreciation 
and  recognition  of  the  suitability  of  tars,  and 
the  more  general  availability  of  tars  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Great  Britain  in  1907  there  were  only 
100  miles  of  road  covered  with  tar  or  tarry 
mixtures,  whereas  in  1908  there  were  700  miles; 
in  1909,  3,000  miles,  and  in  1910,  7,000  miles  of 
such  road. 

A  number  of  spe(;ifications  have  been  drawn 
up  for  the  tar  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  a 
fact  not  at  all  surprising  in  view  of  tars  being 
produced  under  so  many  different  conditions, 
and  the  roadbed,  surfacing  materials,  and 
ti-affic  and  climatic  conditions  differing  widely 
from  place  to  place.  Road  tars  are  used  for 
various  purposes,  and  may  be  applied  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  obtain  a  particular  result — a 
further  cause  for  the  wide  variance  in  specifica- 
tions. They  may  be  used  as  a  binder  in  place 
of  cement,  as  in  bituminous  macadam  roads, 
for  dust-settling  purposes  or  for  cementing 
material — grouting — in  the  construction  of 
brick,  stone,  or  wood-block  pavements.  Al- 
though the  material  used  for  these  purposes  is 
usually  either  a  soft  pitch  or  a  refined  tar,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  it  is  quite  generally  termed 
"road   tar." 
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Carelessness,    Not    Skidding,    Cause    of    Aut 
Accidents 

The  impression  prevails  in  some  ciuarters 
that  asphaltic  pavements  are  slippery,  especi- 
ally when  wet,  and  consequently  are  dangerous 
to  drive  on. 

If  this  were  true,  accident  records  would 
show  a  large  precentage  of  cases  where  skidding 
was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

A  three  months'  investigation  recently  made 
in  Maryland  disclosed  the  fact  that  90  per  cent 
of  automobile  accidents  are  due  to  speeding. 
Out  of  fourteen  fatal  accidents,  two  were 
caused  by  failure  to  heed  the  warning  at 
railroad  crossings;  four  by  speeding;  four  by 
driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  and  fovu' 
by  reckless  driving.  It  will  be  noted  that  none 
of  the  fatal  accidents  were  caused  by  skidding. 

Statistics  taken  from  the  city  records  in 
San  Francisco  on  automobile  and  motorcycle 
accidents,  show  3,609  accidents  during  1921. 
Out  of  this  number  only  138,  or  3.8  per  cent 
were  due  to  skidding.  Of  the  109  of  these 
which  were  on  asphaltic  pavements,  and  con- 
sidering those  where  causes  were  determined, 
75  per  cent  were  the  result  of  carelessness. 
Considering  that  about  80  per  cent  of  San 
Francisco's  paved  streets  are  of  asphaltic 
types,  and  that  due  to  the  rains  in  winter  and 
the  fogs  in  summer  they  are  in  a  wet  concntion 
a  great  deal  of  the  time,  the  slight  importance 
of  accidents  due  to  skidding  is  apparent. 

A  tabulation  of  an  average  one  thousand  re- 
ports on  causes  of  automobile  collisions,  filed 
with  the  claim  department  of  the  Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  shows  6  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  were  due  to  skidding.     Forty 


per  cent  of  these  skidding  accidents  resulted 
from  imprudent  attempts  to  start  to  turn  too 
quickly;  40  per  cent  from  over-speeding,  and 
only  20  per  cent,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  all  accidents 
were  due  to  unavoidable  skidding. 

Asphaltic  pavements  have  certainh-  not 
caused  any  appreciable  number  of  automobile 
accidents.  While  the  tractive  resistance  of 
asphaltic  concrete  is  relatively  low,  it  is  not 
so  low  as  to  cause  excessive  slipperiness.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  asphaltic  pavements  are  no 
more  slippery  than  other  so-called  permanent 
pavement  types. 

The  statistics  quoted,  prove  that  the  cause 
of  automobile  accidents  is  carelessness  and 
speeding,  and  that  the  way  to  cut  down  acci- 
dents is  to  drive  carefully  and  at  a  reasonable 
speed. 

Downieville  Lateral  Surfacing 

Authorization  for  gravel  surfacing  on  the 
Downieville  lateral  on  the  State  Highway 
from  Nevada  City  to  Do^vnieville  in  Nevada 
and  Sierra  Counties  have  been  made  covering 
these  sections,  totaling  approximately  23 
miles.  These  sections  include  Nevada  City 
to  North  San  Juan;  southerly  boundary  to 
easterly  boundary;  westerly  boundary  to 
Goodyear's   Bar. 

Large  sums  have  been  spent  to  get  good 
grades  and  alignment  through  this  heavy 
mountainous  country.  This  expenditure  would 
be  one  of  partial  benefit,  unless  the  gravel 
surface  is  placed  on  the  road,  otherwise  would 
become  hot  and  dusty  in  summer  and  difficult 
if  not  impassable  for  traffic  in  winter.  Local 
supplies  of  gravel  will  be  used. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  CITY  OFFICIALS 
AT  STOCKTON 

A  special  meeting  of  the  city  officials  of  Northern  California  cities  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Lincoln  in  the  City  of  Stockton  on  Saturday,  June  3rd,  1922,  pursuant 
to  call  issued  by  President  Bartlett  of  the  League,  to  consider  three  of  the  proposed 

initiative  measures  to  the  state  constitution,  to  wit: 

(1).  The  proposition  to  amend  Sec.  150,  Art.  XIII,  by  providing  that  publicly 
owned  utilities  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  those  privately  owned. 

(2).  Adding  Sec.  23-B  to  Art.  XII  of  the  constitution  so  as  to  provide  that 
publicly  owned  utilities  shall  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Railroad  Commission 
the  same  as  privately  owned  utilities. 

(3).  An  initiative  measure  now  being  circulated  which  would  take  the  power 
of  granting  franchises  for  public  utilities  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities 
and  place  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Railroad  Commission. 

The  city  officials  present  sat  down  to  luncheon  at  12:30  o'clock  and  at  the 
conclusion  thereof  Mayor  Bartlett  announced  the  purpose  of  getting  together 
and  suggested  that  the  various  propositions  be  taken  up  in  the  order  above  stated. 
Mr.  Leon  E.  Gray,  city  attorney  of  Oakland,  denounced  the  proposition  to  tax 
publicly  owned  utilities  and  made  a  strong  and  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  the  measure.  He  called  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  water  works  were  exempted  and  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  exempting 
the  119  water  plants  of  the  state  was  undoubtedly  done  with  the  hope  that  no 
opposition  would  be  made  from  that  quarter.  It  was  manifest  that  the  idea  was 
to  secure  an  entering  wedge  by  providing  that  the  measure  should  first  apply  to 
other  utilities  of  which  only  a  few  were  publicly  owned,  and  that  if  this  were 
accomplished  it  would  be  much  easier  to  add  another  amendment  making  it  apply 
to  water  works.  Mr.  Gray  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dailoy,  assistant  city  attorney  of 
San  Francisco,  City  Attorney  Shinn  of  Sacramento,  City  Attorney  Steele  of  Lodi, 
Mayor  Eicke  of  Stockton,  Mayor  Ulrich  of  Modesto,  Commissioner  Bidwell  of 
Sacramento,  Supervisor  Mulvihill  of  San  Francisco  and  Assistant  City  Clerk 
Merritt  of  Oakland,  all  of  whom  vigorously  opposed  the  proposed  amendment.   In 
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The  city  officials  present  sat  down  to  luncheon  at  12:30  o'clock  and  at  the 
conclusion  thereof  Mayor  Bartlett  announced  the  purpose  of  getting  together 
and  suggested  that  the  various  propositions  be  taken  up  in  the  order  above  stated. 
Mr.  Leon  E.  Gray,  city  attorney  of  Oakland,  denounced  tlie  proposition  to  tax 
publicly  owned  utilities  and  made  a  strong  and  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  the  measure.  He  called  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  water  works  were  exempted  aiul  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  exempting 
the  119  water  plants  of  the  state  was  undoubtedly  done  with  the  hope  that  no 
opposition  would  be  made  from  that  cjuarter.  It  was  manifest  that  the  idea  was 
to  secure  an  entering  wedge  by  providing  that  the  measure  should  first  apply  to 
other  utilities  of  which  only  a  few  were  publicly  owned,  and  that  if  this  were 
accomplished  it  would  be  much  easier  to  add  another  anuMidnuMit  making  it  apply 
to  water  works.  Mr.  Gray  was  followed  l)y  Mi*.  Dailey,  assistant  city  attorney  of 
San  F'rancisco,  City  Attorney  Shinn  of  Sacramento,  City  Attorney  Steele  of  Lodi, 
Mayor  Eicke  of  Stockton,  Mayor  Uli'ich  of  Modesto,  Commissioner  Bidwell  of 
Sacramento,  Supervisor  Mulvihill  of  San  Francisco  and  Assistant  City  Clerk 
Merritt  of  Oakland,  all  of  whom  vigorously  opposed  (he  proposed  aniciidiiKMit.    In 
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conclusion  it  was  moved  and  caniod  unanimously  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
we  oppose  the  amendment  ])y  all  lawful  means  within  our  power. 

The  proposition  to  subject  publicly  owned  utilities  to  regulation  by  the 
Railroad  Commission  was  vigorously  denounced  by  City  Attorney  Tillotson  of 
Redding,  who  declared  that  in  his  judgment  this  measure  was  the  most  objection- 
able of  the  three.  Other  speakers  against  the  measure  included  Judge  Hall,  City 
Attorney  of  Richmond,  City  Attorney  Malcolm  of  Palo  Alto,  Supervisor  Shannon 
of  San  Francisco,  and  City  Attorney  York  of  Napa.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  carried  that  similar  action  be  taken 
with  respect  to  this  proposition. 

The  proposition  to  turn  over  the  granting  of  franchises  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission was  bitterly  denounced  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Carmichael,  former  Mayor  of 
Sacramento,  who  told  how  the  measure  had  been  surreptitiously  put  out  by  certain 
members  of  the  California  Real  Estate  Association,  of  which  he  is  a  director.  Mr. 
Carmichael  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  would  sooner  see  the  association 
destroyed  than  have  such  a  measure  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  He  was  followed  by  City  Attorney  Locke  of  Alameda,  who  spoke  of  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Guy  Woolfe  previous  to  the  action  taken  by  the  association, 
wherein  it  was  admitted  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  sought  to  be  obtained 
was  to  exempt  street  railway  companies  from  the  obligation  to  pave  between  their 
tracks  and  two  feet  on  either  side.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Locke 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  three  measures  had  been  introduced  in  the 
legislature  and  failed  of  approval.  He  stated  further  that  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  League  had  conceded  that  it  was  unjust  to  make  the  street  railway  com- 
panies pay  the  entire  expense  of  constructing  a  new  pavement  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  after  constructed  the  pavement  was  made  use  of  by  the  competitor  of  the 
street  railway,  to-wit,  the  automobile,  and  a  suggestion  had  been  made  that  if  a 
proposition  were  presented  which  involved  a  division  of  the  expense  of  original 
construction  on  a  basis  of  one-third  by  the  municipality,  another  third  by  the 
street  railway  companj^,  and  the  remaining  one-third  by  the  motor  vehicles,  it 
would  meet  with  a  better  reception  by  the  municipalities.  Others  who  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  of  this  question  included  Cit}^  Attornej^  Shaughnessy  of 
Stockton,  City  Attorney  Bray  of  Martinez  and  Assistant  City  Clerk  Merritt  of 
Oakland.  A  similar  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  respecting  this  measure, 
aftei-  which  Supervisor  Schmitz  of  San  Francisco  moved  that  a  campaign  committee 
be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  oppose  all  three  measures,  said  committee  to  have 
full  power  to  act.  Mr.  Gray  suggested  that  the  committee  should  write  the 
opposition  argument  for  the  secretary  of  state.  Supervisor  Mulvihill  followed  on 
the  importance  of  the  meeting  and,  upon  his  suggestion,  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  each  city  in  the  state  be  informed  of  the  action  taken  by  the  meeting. 
There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 
The  following  city  officials  were  present: 

Geo.  J.  Ulrich,  Mayor,  Modesto;  D.  W.  Carmichael,  former  Mayor,  Sacra- 
mento; R.  L.  Shinn,  city  attorney,  Sacramento;  D.  P.  Eiche,  Mayor,  Stockton; 
F.  A.  Kenyon,  commissioner,  Stockton;  F.  B.  Littleton,  commissioner,  Stockton; 
C.  O.  Smith,  commissioner,  Stockton;  M.  P.  Shaughnessy,  city  attorney,  Stockton; 
T.  Garner,  Tracy;  John  T.  Yoik,  city  attorney,  Napa;  H.  A.  Harrold,  city  engineer, 
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Napa;  Chas.  B.  Winp;,  councilman,  Palo  Alto;  N.  E.  Malcolm,  city  attorne}'-, 
Palo  Alto;  J.  F.  Byxbee,  city  engineer,  Palo  Alto;  A.  V.  Youens,  assistant  city 
engineer,  Palo  Alto;  Warren  Shannon,  Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  E.  E.  Schmitz, 
Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  C.  J.  Deasy,  Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  Joseph  Mulvi- 
hill.  Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  John  J.  Dailey,  assistant  city  attorne}^,  San  Fran- 
cisco; M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  city  engineer,  San  Francisco;  Jesse  C.  Colman, 
Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  Chas.  J.  Powers,  Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  Ray  W. 
Taylor,  San  Francisco;  N.  A.  Eckart,  assistant  city  engineer,  San  Francisco; 
Joe  J.  Phillips,  right  of  way  agent,  San  Francisco;  Joseph  Bury,  chief  of  messengers, 
San  Francisco;  T.  V.  Kreling,  sergeant-at-arms,  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors; E.  H.  Morris,  Park  Commissioner,  Modesto;  C.  H.  S.  Bidwell,  councilman. 
Sacramento;  L.  A.  Love,  city  clerk,  Modesto;  George  Freitas,  city  engineer,  Mo- 
desto; W.  I.  Carpenter,  city  electrician.  Modesto;  C.  H.  Morris,  public  utilities, 
Modesto;  G.  M.  Steele,  city  attorney,  Lodi;  C.  E.  Wood,  Mayor,  Oakdale;  Leon 
E.  Gray,  city  attorney,  Oakland;  R.  M.  Dorton,  city  manager,  Pittsburg;  Albert 
Carter,  commissioner,  Oakland;  L.  Sanderson,  city  attorney,  Berkeley;  W.  D. 
Tillotson,  city  attorney.  Redding;  H.  C.  Tuchsen,  councilman,  Redwood  Cit}-; 
Frank  C.  Merritt,  assistant  city  clerk, Oakland ;A.  F.  Bray,  city  attorney,  Martinez; 
Frank  H.  Harris,  Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco;  Jno.  D.  H3^nes,  Supervisor, 
San  Francisco;  V.  Larsen,  Daily  News,  San  Francisco;  L.  D.  Beckwith,  The 
Forum,  Stockton;  Louis  Bartlett,  Mayor,  Berkele}^;  D.  J.  Hall,  city  attorney, 
Richmond;  Wm.  J.  Locke,  city  attorney,  Alameda;  W.  A.  Walden.  Gridley;  D.  F. 
Jewell,  Sebastopol;  G.  R.  Tabor,  Sebastopol;  G.  W.  Libby,  city  attorney,  Sebas- 
topol. 

Since  the  meeting  at  Stockton,  the  California  Real  Estate  Association  has 
redrafted  its  proposed  amendment  regarding  franchises  so  that  it  would  only 
apply  to  electric  railways,  motor  trucks  and  buses. 

The  amendment  is  still  very  objectionable,  however,  for  the  reason  that  it 
violates  a  fundamental  principle  of  democracy,  the  right  of  local  self-government, 
which  our  forefathers  declared  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  republic. 

Lender  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  if  a  street  railway  company  wants  to  use  the 
streets  of  a  city  they  have  to  apply  to  th(^  authorities  of  that  city  for  permission. 

Should  the  California  Real  Estate  Association  succeed  with  its  amendment, 
the  city  authorities  won't  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Why  not  carry  this  idea  a  little  farther  and  abolish  local  legislative  bodies 
altogether.  The\'  are  an  awful  nuisance  at  times,  especially  \\\um  a  private  cor- 
poration is  seeking  special  privileges  from  the  people  to  fatten  the  pocketbooks 
of   its   stockholders. 

A  strong  centralized  government  such  as  prevailed  in  Germany  before  the 
war  is  so  nmch  easier  to  handle. 
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Department  of  Commerce  Creates  Division  of  Building  and  Housing. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  developing  a  feeling  that  some  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  interest  itself -in  building  and  housing.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
made  an  appropriation  for  such  activities  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  Act  appropriating  the 
funds  says,  among  other  things,  "That  as  much  of  this  sum  as  necessary  shall  be  used  to  collect 
and  disseminate  such  scientific,  practical,  and  statistical  information  as  may  be  procured, 
showing  or  tending  to  show  approved  methods  in  building,  planning  and  construction,  standard- 
ization, and  adaptability  of  structural  units,  including  building  materials,  and  codes,  economy 
in  the  manufacture  and  utilization  of  building  materials  and  supplies,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  tend  to  encourage,  improve  and  cheapen  construction  and  housing." 

Accordingly,  Secretary  Hoover  created  the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing,  which  co- 
operates with  all  groups  interested  in  housing  and  construction,  such  as  architects,  builders, 
building  material  producers  and  dealers,  building  trades  labor,  contractors,  builders'  exchanges, 
realtors,  building  and  loan  associations,  building  inspectors,  city  officials  and  others. 

The  Division  has  helped  local  communities  in  successfully  solving  their  housing  problems.  It 
collects  and  publishes  monthly  prices  of  twenty-four  items  of  building  materials  as  paid  by  con- 
tractors in  different  cities.  It  also  makes  reports  on  building  activity,  such  as  building  permits 
and  contracts  awarded,  and  on  general  building  and  housing  conditions  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  appointed  two  main  committees  which  cooperate  with  the  Division  of 
Building  and  Housing.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Building  Codes,  with  a  Subcommittee  on 
Plumbing,  is  drafting  minimum  code  requirements  for  building  construction.  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Zoning  is  making  studies  of  state  enabling  acts  and  zoning  ordinances.  Its  reports 
should  be  of  distinct  aid  to  communities  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  and 
the  protection  of  property  values. 


A  ZONING   PRIMER 

By  The  Advisory  Committe  on  Zoning,  Appointed  by  Secretary  Hoover 


What  Is  Zoning? 

Zoning  is  the  apphcation  of  common- 
sense  and  fairness  to  the  public  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  private  real 
estate.  It  is  a  painstaking,  honest  effort 
to  provide  each  district  or  neighborhood, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  with  just  such 
protection  and  just  such  liberty  as  are 
sensible  in  that  particular  district.  It 
avoids  the  error  of  trying  to  apply 
exactly  the  same  building  regulations 
to  every  part  of  a  city  or  town  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  a  suburban  residence 
section,  or  a  factory  district,  or  a  business 
and  financial  center.  It  fosters  civic 
spirit  by  creating  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  stabihty  of  the  protection 
afforded. 

Zoning  gives  everyone  who  lives  or 
does  business  in  a  community  a  chance 
for  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  his 
rights.  At  the  same  time  it  protects  him 
from  unreasonable  injury  by  neighbors 
who  would  seek  private  gain  at  his 
expense. 


Zoning  regulations  differ  in  different 
districts  according  to  the  determined 
uses  of  the  land  for  residence,  business, 
or  manufacturing,  and  according  to 
the  advisable  heights  and  ground  areas. 

But  these  differing  regulations  are 
the  same  for  all  districts  of  the  same 
type.    They  treat  all  men  alike. 

Why  Do  We  Need  Zoning? 

Someone  has  asked,  "Does  your  city 
keep  its  gas  range  in  the  parlor  and  its 
piano  in  the  kitchen?"  That  is  what 
many  an  American  city  permits  its 
household  to  do  for  it. 

We  know  what  to  think  of  a  household 
in  which  an  undisciplined  daughter 
makes  fudge  in  the  parlor,  in  which  her 
sister  leaves  soiled  clothes  soaking  in  the 
bathtub,  while  father  throws  his  muddy 
shoes  on  the  stairs,  and  little  Johnny 
makes  beautiful  mud-pies  on  the  front 
steps. 

Yet  many  American  cities  do  the  same 
sort   of   thing   when   they   allow   stores 
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to  crowd  in  at  random  among  private 
dwellings,  and  factories  and  public 
garages  to  come  elbowing  in  among  neat 
retail  stores  or  well-kept  apartment 
houses.  Cities  do  no  better  when  thej' 
allow  office  buildings  so  tall  and  bulk}- 
and  so  closely  crowded  that  the  lower 
floors  not  only  become  too  dark  and  un- 
satisfactory for  human  use  but  for  that 
very  reason  fail  to  earn  a  fair  cash 
return  to  the  individual  investors. 

"Live  and  let  live"  is  a  better  motto 
for  the  modern  city  than  the  savage 
one  of  "dog  eat  dog." 

It  is  this  stupid,  wasteful  jumble 
which  zoning  will  prevent  and  gradually 
correct.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  while  zoning  is  a  very  important 
part  of  city  planning,  it  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  planning  streets  and 
providing  for  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  other  essential  features  of  a  well- 
equipped  city.  Alone  it  is  no  universal 
panacea  for  all  municipal  ills,  but  as 
part  of  a  larger  program  it  pays  the  city 
and  the  citizens  a  quicker  return  than 
any  other  form  of  civic  improvement. 
Zoning   Protects   Property   and   Health 

Suppose  you  have  just  bought  some 
land  in  a  neighborhood  of  homes  and 
built  a  cozy  little  house.  There  are  two 
vacant  lots  south  of  you.  If  your  town 
is  zoned,  no  one  can  put  up  a  large  apart- 
ment house  on  those  lots,  overshadowing 
your  home,  stealing  your  sunshine  and 
spoiling  the  investment  of  twenty  years' 
saving.  Nor  is  anyone  at  liberty  to 
erect  a  noisy,  malodorous  public  garage 
to  keep  you  awake  nights  or  to  drive 
you  to  sell  out  for  half  what  you  put 
into  your  home. 

If  a  town  is  zoned,  property  values 
become  more  stable,  mortgage  companies 
are  more  ready  to  lend  money,  and  more 
houses  can  be  built. 

A  zoning  law,  if  enacted  in  time,  pre- 
vents an  apartment  house  from  becoming 
a  giant  airless  hive,  housing  human 
beings  like  crowded  bees.     It  provides 


that  buildings  may  not  be  so  high  and 
so  close  that  men  and  women  must  work 
in  rooms  never  freshened  by  sunshine 
or  lighted  from  the  open  sky. 
Zoning    Reduces    the    Cost    of    Living 

B}'  zoning  millions  of  waste  from  the 
scrapping  of  buildings  in  "blighted  dis- 
tricts" may  be  eliminated. 

A  "blighted  district"  is  a  district, 
originally  developed  for  residence  or 
industry,  in  the  future  of  which  people 
have  lost  confidence. 

The  causes  of  such  "Wight"  are  mani- 
fold. The  most  familiar  case  is  that  of  a 
residential  district  into  which  there 
have  begun  to  creep  various  uses  threat- 
ening rapid  destruction  of  its  value  for 
residences — such  new  uses  as  sporadic 
stores,  or  factories,  or  junk  yards.  It  is 
not  that  a  few  such  inappropriate  uses 
really  spoil  the  district,  but  that  people 
having  lost  confidence,  start  a  panic, 
like  a  "run  on  the  bank."  Hundreds  of 
them  hurry  up  to  "unload"  their  prop- 
erties at  a  sacrifice  for  any  kind  of  use, 
no  matter  how  objectionable  to  their 
neighbors — and  the  "blight"  is  on! 
Dwellings  worth  in  the  aggregate  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  built,  and  physically  fit  to 
serve  those  purposes  for  many  years  to 
come,  with  a  moderate  investment  in 
alterations  and  improvements,  are  thus 
annually  abandoned  to  purposes  for 
which  they  are  not  fit,  or  are  left  to 
stand  practically  idle.  Expensive  public 
services  of  water,  gas,  electricity,  sewers 
and  transportation  are  maintained  at 
great  waste  in  order  to  get  through  the 
"blighted"  district  to  the  more  distant 
and  newly  fashionable  location. 

The  total  economic  loss  is  enormous, 
and  this  loss  and  the  risk  of  it  are  paid 
by  the  people,  in  the  price  of  house 
rents  or  otherwise,  as  inevitably  as  they 
pay  the  price  of  the  enormous  fire  losses 
either  directly  or  through  insurance. 

Proper  zoning  cuts  these  losses  at 
their    source,    just    as    proper    building 
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regulations  and  fire  protection  cut  fire 
losses  at  their  source. 

Again,  miles  of  streets  and  sewers  and 
other  utilities,  such  as  are  ordinarily 
built  when  land  is  newly  subdivided  for 
dwellings,  need  never  be  constructed 
if  we  know  that  these  areas  will  be  de- 
voted mainly  to  large  factories.  In- 
dustry will  be  more  efficient,  as  well  as 
homes  more  wholesome,  if  kept  generally 
separate.  Separation  need  not  mean 
great  distances  for  workers  to  travel. 
Concentration  of  uses  and  a  fair  appor- 
tioning of  districts  should  reduce  the 
amount  of  all  transportation  and  secure 
economies  not  only  directly  for  the 
worker,  but  indirectly  in  the  costs  of 
production  and  marketing  of  goods. 

If  zoning  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
why  not  have  it? 

Zoning  Is  Legal 

When  a  zoning  law  is  properly  drawn 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  courts  will 
support  it.  Enough  favorable  decisions 
have  been  handed  down  to  show  that 
the  courts  regard  regulation  of  the  uses 
of  land  and  structures  thereon,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  kind  of  district  in 
which  they  are  situated,  as  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  the  police  power  "for  the 
public  health,  safety  and  general  wel- 
fare." 

In  fact,  the  courts  have  approved 
zoning  whenever  it  was  done  sensibly 
and  comprehensively.  The  first  case 
arose  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where 
two  different  heights  for  future  buildings 
were  fixed  throughout  the  city.  This  was 
supported  by  the  highest  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.    (Welch  v.  Swasey,  214  U.  S.  91.) 

The  next  important  case  arose  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  where  under  a  zon- 
ing plan  dividing  the  city  into  industrial 
and  residential  districts  a  brickyard 
in  a  residential  district  was  ousted, 
although  it  had  been  in  existence  for 
many  years.  This  was  upheld  by  the 
California  courts  and  also  bv  the  United 


States  Supreme  Court  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  Modern 
zoning  ordinances  are  not  retroactive, 
however.  (Hadacheck  v.  Sebastian,  239 
U.  S.  394.) 

The  best  zoning  case  to  show  how  far 
the  courts  will  go  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween zoning  districts  is  State  of  Ohio  ex 
rel.  Morris  vs.  Osborn,  et  al.,  22  N.  P. 
(N.  S.)  549.  The  court  held  that  one  and 
two  family  houses  were  less  subject  to 
noise,  litter,  danger  of  contagion  and 
fire  risk  than  multi-family  houses  and 
that  they  could  be  placed  in  different 
districts  under  the  police  power.  This 
case,  however,  was  not  appealed  to  a 
higher  court  and  we  cannot  say  whether 
other  states  will  follow  it. 

In  New  York  State  the  highest  court 
has  declared  the  zoning  of  New  York 
City  to  be  constitutional,  stating  that 
zoning  can  be  done  under  the  police 
power  if  done  with  care  and  good  judg- 
ment so  as  not  to  be  arbitrary  or  con- 
fiscatory. (Lincoln  Trust  Company  v. 
William  Building  Corporation,  229  N.  Y. 
313.) 

How  To  Get  Started 

Find  out  if  your  state  has  an  enabling 
act  permitting  localities  to  zone,  even 
if  your  city  has  a  charter  with  home 
rule  powers.  If  not,  the  first  move  must 
be  to  secure  specific  authority  from  the 
state  legislature.  In  the  following  states 
zoning  is  already  so  authorized: 


4 


California 

Illinois 

Indiana 
*Iowa 
*Kansas 
*Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
*Minnesota 


*Missouri 
*Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio        Oregon 
*Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 
*Texas         Virginia 

Wisconsin 


*Act  does  not  apply  to  all  classes  of  cities. 

This  list  does  not  include  Connecticut, 
District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  acts  of  which  apply  to  a 
particular    city;    and    North    Carolina, 
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which  has  recently  passed  a  City  Plan- 
ning Act  granting  zoning  powers  to  city 
plan  commissions. 

There  must  be  some  local  official  body 
to  initiate  the  work  of  zoning.  If  there  is 
a  planning  board  or  commission,  that  is 
the  logical  l)ody  to  take  up  the  problem. 
If  there  is  no  such  body,  one  should 
be  created,  because  zoning,  to  be  done 
with  wise  foresight,  must  take  account 
not  only  of  existing  conditions  and 
obvious  tendencies  of  growth,  but  of 
probable  changes  and  improvements  of 
man}'  sorts.  It  is  part  of  the  general 
planning  problem.  It  relates  to  the 
transportation  system,  including  streets, 
street  railways  and  other  local  passenger 
transportation,  railroad  freight  and  pas- 
senger service,  and  water-borne  com- 
merce if  any.  It  relates  also  to  public 
works  and  utilities,  to  parks,  schools, 
and  many  special  public  and  private 
undertakings. 

A  Zoning  Program 
Surveys:  A  zoning  ordinance  needs 
to  be  based  on  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed study  of  the  precise  local  con- 
ditions, both  present  and  prospective. 
What  fits  one  city  or  town  may  be  a  bad 
misfit  for  another.  There  is  no  short-cut 
to  good  zoning  in  any  community 
through  blindly  accepting  what  has 
been  done  for  another  community.  The 
only  safe  path  is  a  thorough,  open- 
minded  examination  of  the  facts  in  each 
community  as  to  existing  uses,  existing 
densities  and  heights  of  buildings,  the 
customs  of  the  people,  and  the  trend  of 
affairs.  In  every  city  there  are  citizens 
and  organizations  having  in  their  posses- 
sion valuable  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions. These  have  a  large  contribution 
to  make  to  those  responsible  for  zoning, 
although  those  who  have  lived  their 
whole  lives  in  a  conununity  do  not 
necessarily  realize  all  that  is  going  on 
about  them. 


The  zoning  of  a  city  requires  expert 
professional  knowledge  just  as  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  case  in  court  requires 
legal  training.  But  just  as  the  lawyer 
depends  upon  the  layman  to  secure  his 
facts,  so  must  the  professional  zoning 
expert  call  upon  the  citizens  for  much  of 
the  accurate  information  upon  which  any 
good  zoning  regulations  must  be  based. 

Technical  Advice:  The  practice  of 
zoning  is  relatively  new  in  America. 
We  are  feeling  our  way,  and  must  learn 
by  experience.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  tend  to  become  expert,  with 
broader  knowledge  of  practices  that 
are  proving  effective.  These  men  are 
becoming  graduall}'^  more  skilled  in 
the  methods  of  getting  at  the  essential 
facts  of  any  local  situation,  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  facts.  If  they 
possess  insight  and  sane  judgment,  their 
advice  becomes  increasingly  valuable. 

Scope  of  a  Zoning  Ordinance:  A 
zoning  ordinance  consists  of  one  or  more 
maps  dividing  the  city  into  different 
kinds  of  districts;  and  a  statement  of 
methods  of  regulation  to  be  employed 
in  each  district  in  regard  to  the  use  to 
which  property  may  be  put,  the  height 
and  size  of  buildings,  and  the  amount 
of  space  to  be  left  vacant;  with  adequate 
provisions  for  enforcement. 

Getting  Public  Support:  In  the 
process  of  drafting  a  tentative  ordinance, 
it  is  important  by  means  of  full  public 
discussion,  to  be  sure  that  the  ordinance 
is  an  "application  of  common-sense  and 
fairness"  and  will  "provide  each  district, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  with  just  such 
protection  and  just  such  liberty  as  are 
sensil)le  in  that  particular  district." 
It  is  essential  likewise  to  be  sure  that 
public  opinion  as  a  whole  will  support  it. 

Zoning  in  Operation:  A  zoning  ordi- 
nance is  of  value  only  as  it  is  properly 
enforced.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  with  precision  the  forecasts  on 
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THE  GREAT 

BOULDER  CANYON  PROJECT 


In  a  bill  now  pending  before  Congress 
it  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment construct  a  dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  at  Boulder  Canyon,  and  thus 
regulate  and  control  the  flow  of  the 
river  and  prevent  disastrous  flood  con- 
ditions. 

Provision  is  further  made  in  this  bill 
for  the  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  All- American  canal, 
a  project  that  will  provide  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  arid  land. 

House  bill  11449,  which  is  similar  to 
Senate  bill  3511,  is  drawn  to  authorize 
these  two  projects. 

It  conforms  to  the  policy  recommended 
in  public  statements  by  both  the  Secre- 
tar}'  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman 
of  the  Colorado  River  Commission,  that 
the  United  States  should  reserve  to 
itself  the  control  of  all  dams  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Colorado  River,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Green  River. 

As  an  incident  to  the  construction  of 
the  dam  there  will  be  created  extremely 
valuable  power  rights.  The  cost  of  the 
dam,  it  is  provided,  will  be  charged 
against  these  power  rights.  The  cost 
of  the  Ail-American  canal  and  the  works 
in  connection  therewith  is  to  be  charged 
against  the  land  to  be  brought  under 
irrigation. 

The  plan  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  pro- 
ject has  been  worked  out  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  after  ex- 
tensive investigation  and  as  a  result  of 
many  hearings  and  long  discussions. 
It  is  a  carefully  balanced,  co-ordinated 
program.  Its  consummation  will  not 
affect  the  rights  or  claims  of  those 
interested  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Colorado  River.   And  it  is  provided  that 


the  project,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
will  finance  itself. 

The  plan  recognizes  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  way  the  powerful  sentiment 
of  the  people  against  permitting  this, 
perhaps  the  nation's  greatest  source 
of  hydro-electric  power,  to  pass  per- 
manently into  private  hands.  Under 
this  plan  power  privileges  may  only 
be  granted  to  private  interests  for 
limited  periods  of  time. 

The  cities  of  California  have  definitely 
and  unequivocally  gone  on  record  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  construction 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  dam.  Agri- 
cultural organizations  have  endorsed  it. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  civic  bodies 
have  expressed  their  approval. 

So  far  as  Southern  California  is  con- 
cerned, sentiment  is  practically  unani- 
mous in  its  favor. 

When  public  sentiment  in  Southern 
California  demanded  collective  action 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  Colorado 
River  problem,  representatives  from  more 
than  sixty  cities,  comprising  the  Southern 
California  members  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities,  effected  a  def- 
inite organization  in  cooperation  with 
representatives  from  farm  and  irrigation 
districts. 

Official  conventions  and  meetings  have 
been  held  at  various  points  in  Southern 
California,  and  elsewhere,  particularly 
at  Pasadena,  Ontario,  Riverside,  San 
Diego,  Alhambra,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  meeting  at  Santa  Ana  was  held 
after  the  introduction  of  H.  R.  11449. 
At  this  time  the  bill  was  carefull}^  con- 
sidered and  unanimously  endorsed,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  urge  and  promote 
the  early  passage  of  the  bill. 
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Provisions  of  the  Bill 

H.  R.  11449,  which  is  similar  to  Senate 
Bill  3511,  provides  for  the  development 
of  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  in  the 
interest  of,  first,  flood  protection;  second, 
irrigation;  and,  third,  power. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct  an  adequate  dam 
and  incidental  works  at  or  near  Boulder 
Canyon,  also  the  so-called  ''All- American 
Canal"  connecting  the  Laguna  dam  with 
Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  allocate  among  the  interested 
states  and  communities,  upon  an  equit- 
able basis,  the  right  to  use  the  water 
discharged  from  the  dam  for  generating 
power,  giving  preference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  any  political  subdivision  or  dis- 
trict for  the  right  to  itself  make  use  of 
the  power  allocated  to  it  as  against  any 
private  application  for  power  for  serving 
such  community. 

It  provides  for  leasing  the  power 
rights,  so  allocated  to  the  applicants, 
for  periods  not  exceeding  50  years,  with 
provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  for  the  taking  over  by 
the  Government,  upon  the  expiration 
of  any  lease,  at  a  fair  valuation,  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  lessee.  It 
further  provides  that  any  political  sub- 
division, instead  of  taking  a  lease,  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  pay  to  the  United  States,  in 
advance,  or  in  installments  covering  a 
period  not  exceeding  25  j^ears,  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  dam  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  power  allocated  to  such 
political  subdivision,  and  thereby  acquire 
a  permanent  power  right,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  dam. 

It  appropriates  not  exceeding 
$70,000,000  for  the  construction  of  these 
works,    with    provision    for    reimbursing 


the  Government,  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
dam,  from  rentals  and  installment  pay- 
ments or  contributions,  and,  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  canal,  from  assessments  upon 
the  lands  to  be  irrigated,  to  be  payable 
substantially  in  the  manner  provided 
under  the  Reclamation  Act. 

It  provides  that  the  right  to  develop 
power  on  the  canal  shall  belong  to  the 
districts,  communities  and  lands  which 
contribute  to  the  cost  thereof,  in  pro- 
portion to  such  contributions,  reserving, 
however,  to  the  United  States  the  con- 
trol of  such  power  rights  and  the  pro- 
ceeds therefrom,  until  the  Government 
has  been  fully  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
such  canal. 

It  preserves  all  vested  rights  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens,  above  the 
reservoir,  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

It  gives  to  ex-service  men  and  women 
a  preference  right  in  the  settlement  of 
the  public  lands  which  shall  be  irrigated 
from  such  works,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, a  preference  in  all  construction 
work  authorized  by  such  act. 

At  a  called  convention  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  Section,  League  of 
California  Municipalities,  of  the  farm 
bureaus  and  farm  centers  of  Southern 
California  and  of  the  Imperial  irrigation 
districts  held  in  Santa  Ana,  California, 
May  4,  1922,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  it  is  apparent  to  all  persons 
acquainted  with  the  facts  that  the  great  Im- 
perial Valley  in  California  is  annually  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  overflowed  and 
flooded  by  the  Colorado  River;  that  the 
menace  of  this  river  is  increasing  with  the 
years;  that  its  bed  is  filling  and  rising  al)Out 
one  foot  a  year;  that  its  bottom  is  now  sev- 
eral feet  higher  than  it  was  when  it  broke 
into  the  valley  several  years  ago  and  formed 
the  Salton  Sea;  that  its  levees  must  l)e  l)uilt 
higher  each  year;  that  the  only  available 
dirt  for  levee  construction  is  very  poor  ma- 
terial for  the  purjHJse;  that  should  the  Colo- 
rado River  break  through  the  levees  again 
its  destruction  would  be  immeasurable;  and 
that  tlie  liavoc  of  its  deluge  would  be  great 
and  appalling  because  it  would  not  only  be 
inunediateiv  destructive,  b>it  its  evil  effects 
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woiikl  l)e  permanent  for  the  reason  that  its 
waters  would  not  run  off  or  subside,  as  in 
Hoods  most  everywhere  else,  "but  would 
gather  in  the  basin  of  the  valley,  which  is  be- 
low the  sea  level,  as  in  the  formation  of  the 
Salt  on  Sea,  and  remain  imtil  the  river  again 
turns  to  another  outlet  and  until  the  sun- 
shine of  centuries  again  lifts  these  waters  by 
evaporation;  and, 

WHEREAS,  relief  can  be  had  from  this 
portending  catastophe,  and  the  fifty  thou- 
sand people  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  land  and  other  property  in  this 
valley  can  be  made  safe  by  the  construc- 
tion of  flood  control  darns  in  the  river  basin; 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  addi- 
tional lands  can  be  irrigated,  and  immense 
amounts  of  hydro-electric  power  can  be  de- 
veloped;  and, 

WHEREAS,  House  of  Representatives 
Bill  No.  11449,  "To  Provide  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Development  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,"  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Phil 
Swing  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  is  a  measure  looking  to  the 
early  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  in 
the  best  and  most  practical  manner; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
by  the  joint  convention  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  League 
of  California  Mimicipalities,  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  and  Farm  Centers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  of  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts, duly  assembled  in  the  City  of  Santa 
Ana,  California,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth 
day  of  May,  1922,  pursuant  to  call  and  notice 
regularly  made  and  given. 

That  House  of  Representatives  Bill  No. 
11449,  "To  Provide  for  the  Protection  and 
Development  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin,"  be  approved  and  endorsed; 

That  we  urge  upon  the  committee  on 
Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands  and  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  imperative  necessity  of  an  early  re- 
port and  passage  of  this  bill,  that  the  relief 
therein  proposed  may  soon  be  given; 

That  we  request  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  California  to  give  their 
special  attention  to  this  measure  and  press 
its  adoption. 

The  Flood  Menace 

In  the  southeast  coiner  of  Cahfornia  is 
located  the  Salton  Sea  Basin,  which  hes 
from  50  to  250  feet  below  sea  level.  It  is 
110  miles  long  by  40  miles  wide  and  has  a 
population   of   approximately   70,000. 

The  southeast  portion  of  the  basin, 
sloping  from  the  Mexican  boundary 
hne  to  the  Salton  Sea,  is  known  as  Im- 
perial Valley.  Northwest  of  the  Salton 
Sea  lies  that  part  of  the  basin  known 
as  Coachella  Valley. 

Although    of   exceedingly   fertile   soil, 


this  region  from  time  immemorial  had 
remained  a  hot,  forbidding,  desert  waste. 
When  the  work  of  reclamation  began  it 
immediately  became  apparent  that  the 
same  river  that  supplied  the  water 
needed  by  the  farmeis  would,  through 
its  annual  floods,  })e  a  constantly  in- 
creasing menace  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley. 

Levees  were  constructed  by  the  people 
of  Imperial  Valley  in  an  effort  to  hold 
the  river  in  its  course.  Against  its  floods 
these  works,  at  best,  could  give  but 
temporary  and  imcertain  protection. 
With  the  coming  of  each  season's  high 
waters  serious  breaks  in  the  levee  system 
have  occurred,  resulting  in  heavy  losses. 

In  190(3  the  river  broke  from  its  course 
entirely,  washed  aside  the  levee  and 
dikes  and  overwhelmed  thousands  of 
acres  of  producing  land. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
silt  are  deposited  by  the  river  from 
season  to  season,  along  its  lower  reaches. 
These  deposits  have  served  to  raise  the 
bed  of  the  stream  until  now  the  Colorado 
River  is  riding  on  a  ridge  many  feet 
above  the  surrounding,  country. 

Federal  Control  Imperative 

More  than  $10,000,000  have  already 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of 
flood  protective  works  along  the  Lower 
Colorado  River.  The  following  table 
lists  the  several  sources  from  which 
these  expenditures  have  been  made: 
U.  S.  Reclamation  service  $  3,070,000 
Special  Congressional  Acts  1,100,000 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  3,000,000 
Imperial  Irrigation  District         2,834,920 

Total $10,004,920 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  these  ex- 
penditures, they  have  failed  to  provide 
for  Imperial  Valley  any  sort  of  per- 
manent flood  protection.  Each  flood  sea- 
son finds  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
threatening  to  break  from  their  uncer- 
tain course;  each  flood  season  compels 
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the  spending  of  additional  large  sums 
of  money  to  hold  back  the  river  for  a 
few  more  months. 

Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  no 
matter  how  extensive  its  protective 
work — no  matter  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  expended  in  the  building  of 
levees — nothing  can  be  done  by  Im- 
perial Valley  that  will  provide  adequate 
flood  protection.  Regulation  of  the 
river's  flow  is  the  only  source  of  safety. 
The  river  being  an  international  and 
interstate  stream,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  agency  which  can  effect 
this  regulation. 

RESOLUTION 
(Adopted  by  the   Executive   Committee  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities.) 
WHEREAS,  because  of  kick  of  coal  and 
the    fast    diminishing    supply    of    oil,    cheap 
hydro-electric    power    is    essential    to    the 
well   being   and   development   of   California, 
and 

WHEREA8,  the  development  of  addi- 
tional water  supply  is  essential  for  the 
agricultural,  industrial  and  domestic  pur- 
poses; and 

WHEREAS,  the  great  resources  of  un- 
appropriated water  and  hydro-electric  power 
lie  in  the  public  domain,  in  the  great  moun- 
tain systems  of  California,  and  in  the 
Colorado  River  basin,  and  have  been  held 
for  the  sole  direct  benefit  of  the  people, 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  by  the  California  League  of 
Municipalities,  in  convention  assembled, 
at  Santa  Monica,  September  29,  1921,  that 
we  call  on  the  federal  government  and  the 
federal  water  and  power  commission  to 
maintain  and  carry  forward  the  great  rec- 
lamation policies  as  inaugurated  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt;  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  we  call  on  the  federal 
authorities  to  build  the  necessary  Boulder 
Creek  Dam  in  the  Colorado  River  basin, 
and  to  hold  the  hydro-electric  power  that 
may  be  developed  therefrom,  subject  to  the 
u.ses  of  the  adjacent  States  and  municipalities 
under  public  ownership. 

THREE  GREAT  BENEFITS 

California    is    of    the    united    opinion 

that   the    Colorado   River   can   best   be 

controlled  by  the  construction  of  a  dam 

at  Boulder   Canyon.      This   dam,   as   it 

has   been   proposed,   would    accomplish 

three  tremendously  important  ends; 

It  would  assure  protection  from  floods. 

It  would  provide  dependable  irrigation 


for  2,000,000  acres,  including  750,000 
acres  now  irrigated  by  the  Colorado  River. 
It  would  serve  as  a  site  for  the  de- 
velopment of  600,000  continuous  horse- 
power of  electric  energy. 

Situation  of  Boulder  Canyon 

Boulder  Canyon,  situated  at  the  Ari- 
zona-Nevada line,  about  110  miles  below 
the  Grand  Canyon,  is  the  lowest  site 
on  the  Colorado  River  where  a  reservoir 
can  be  established  of  sufficient  storage 
to  insure  complete  flood  protection  for 
Imperial  Valley.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  dam  be  constructed  as  far  down  the 
river  as  possible  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  not  only  the  Colorado 
River,  but  all  its  larger  tributaries,  as  well. 

The  dam  at  Boulder  Canyon  would  be 
ideally  located  as  a  central  source  from 
which  hydro-electric  power  could  be 
economically  delivered,  on  one  side,  to 
the  cities,  irrigation  districts  and  mines 
of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  cities  and  irrigation  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  California. 

As  outlined  by  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  the  dam  would 
rise  600  feet  between  the  canyon  walls 
from  the  level  of  the  river  and  would 
extend  130  feet  below  the  river  level  to 
bedrock.  About  200  feet  wide  at  its 
base,  it  would  widen  fan-like  to  meet  the 
receding  walls  of  the  canyon,  until  at  its 
crest  it  would  extend  1,000  feet  across 
the  deep  chasm. 

A  reservoir  would  be  established  by  the 
dam  extending  80  miles  up  stream  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000,000  acre  feet.  Stated 
ill  another  way,  the  water  that  could 
be  stored  in  this  huge  artificial  lak(> 
would  cover  to  a  deptii  of  one  foot, 
30,000,000  acres  of  land. 

Power  Will  Pay  the  Cost 

'i'hc  primary  purpose  of  tiie  Bouhlcr 
Canyon  dam  would  l)e  to  provide  flood 
protection,  and  second  to  this,  irrigation 
in  the  lower  basin  of  the  (\)lorado  River. 
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Imperative  and  important  as  these  two 
are,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  that 
from  neither  of  these  benefits  can  be 
returned  to  the  Government  sufficient 
revenues  to  repay  the  expense  of  con- 
structing the  dam. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  construction  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  dam  is  to  be  placed 
upon  a  self-financing  basis,  the  dam  itself 
must  be  built  to  sufficient  height  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  large 
quantities  of  hydro-electric  power. 

To  construct  a  dam  at  Boulder  Canyon 
of  a  type  that  would  exclude  water 
power  development,  would  be,  as  Cali- 
fornia believes,  a  gross  economic  blunder. 
It  would  mean  the  creation  of  an  enor- 
mous debt  and  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  enterprise 
pay  for  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dam,  as  it  has 
been  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  in  addition  to 
providing  for  flood  protection  and  irriga- 
tion, would  be  a  source  of  electric  energy 
to  the  amount  of  approximately  600,000 
continuous  horse-power. 

This  electric  energy  would  be  readily 
absorbed  in  the  power  markets  of  the 
adjoining  states,  and  would  afford  an 
adequate  basis  for  reimbursing  to  the 
government  its  entire  outlay  on  the 
construction  of  the  dam. 

Conserving  Fuel  Oil 
The  amount  of  hydro-electric  energy 
expected  to  be  delivered  from  the 
Boulder  Camion  project,  if  used  under 
average  conditions  to  electrify  railroads, 
for  industrial,  commercial  and  domestic 
power  purposes,  will  displace  23,000,000 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  annually. 

This  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  30,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  year  is  the  average  con- 
sumption for  the  same  purposes  in 
Southern  California  and  territory  natur- 


ally tributary  to  the  Boulder  Canyon 
dam  site. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
to  conserve  fuel  oil  in  this  country.  The 
available  supply  is  being  diminished  each 
year,  and  its  consumption  has  reached 
the  point  of  being  equal  to,  and  at  times 
exceeding,  its  production  in  this  region. 
Official  estimates  have  placed  the  peak 
production  of  fuel  oil  in  the  United 
States  at  a  time  not  more  distant  than 
15  years  hence. 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  dis- 
closes that  railroads  within  economic 
reach  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
are  burning  over  13,000,000  barrels 
of  oil  each  year.  Fuel  oil  consumed  in 
the  territory  tributary  to  the  dam  site, 
for  the  production  of  power,  in  addition 
to  that  used  by  the  railroads,  amounts 
to  4,000,000  barrels  annually. 

All  of  this  oil  can  be  saved  by  the  use 
of  electric  power  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  dam.  In  addition  to  this,  con- 
siderable fuel  oil  may  be  conserved, 
which  is  now  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  for  cooking  and  industrial  heating. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the 
production  of  power  in  the  Southwest 
great  quantities  of  natural  gas  are  being 
used  from  fields  of  known  limited  life. 

Markets  for  Boulder  Canyon  Power 

Looking  to  the  immediate  future,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  commercial  and  industrial 
power  needs  of  the  Southwest  by  the 
development  of  additional  hydro-electric 
power,  or  increased  use  of  fuel  oil  will 
result — an  increased  use  that  cannot 
well  be  afforded  throughout  the  nation 
generally. 

As  proof  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
power  in  that  part  of  California  tributary 
to  the  Boulder  Canyon  dam,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  use  of  power  in  Los 
Angeles,  during  the  last  five  years,  has 
averaged  a  20  per  cent  increase  annually. 
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This  means  a  doubling  of  power  needs 
every  four  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1922 
the  quantity  of  electric  power  used  in 
Southern  California  for  that  year  will 
amount  to  2,289,300,000  K.  W.  H.  The 
total  continuous  power  output  from  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  will  amount  to 
600,000  horsepower  or  3,942,000,000  K. 
W.  H.  annually. 

Combining  the  amount  of  power  now 
used  with  the  amount  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  gives  a  total  of  6,231,300,000 
K.  W.  H. 

In  view  of  the  past  and  present  rate 
of  increase  it  is  extremely  conservative 
to  estimate  that  the  consumption  of 
electric  power  will  continue  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  compounded 
annually.  With  that  rate  of  increase  in 
effect  the  end  of  1929  will  find  in  Southern 
California  a  power  demand  of  6,089,- 
000,000  K.  W.  H.  per  annum.  If,  to 
this  is  added  approximately  200,000,000 
K.  W.  H.  to  meet  the  power  needs  of 
Southern  Nevada  and  Arizona,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
power  will  be  absorbed  by  the  end  of  1929. 

In  addition  to  the  consumption  of 
200,000,000  K.  W.  H.  in  Southern 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  it  may  be  con- 
servatively estimated  that  there  will  be  a 
ready  market  for  100,000  K.  W.  for 
railroad  electrification,  75,000  K.  W. 
for  mining  operations  and  100,000  K.  W. 
for  the  uses  of  metallurgical  industries. 
This  total  of  275,000  K.  W.  increases  the 
consumption  by  1,204,500,000  K.  W.  H. 
per  annum  and  will  advance  the  date 
when  all  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  power 
will  be  readily  absorbed  to  the  end  of  1927. 

Boulder  Canyon  power  would  have 
the  advantage  in  cost  and  time  of  de- 
velopment as  against  any  possible  source 
of  power  for  this  market. 

Irrigation  Possibilities 

Boulder  Canyon  dam  will  impound 
enough  water  to  irrigate  2,000,000  acres 


of  land  in  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. Of  this  total  area,  750,000  acres, 
already  under  cultivation  would  be 
given  an  improved  and  dependable 
water  supply,  and  1,250,000  acres  of 
new  land,  that  lie  for  the  most  part  a 
desert  waste,  would  be  made  fruitful  by 
irrigation. 

The  1,250,000  acres  of  new  land 
that  would  be  supplied  with  water  by 
this  project  include  225,330  acres  of 
public  land  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  settlement  by  homesteaders. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  in 
H.  R.  11449  to  give  ex-service  men 
prior  rights  in  the  settlement  of  these 
new  homesteads. 

Public  lands  subject  to  settlement  lie 
as  follows : 

Cotton  Wood  Island,  4,400  acres. 

Mohave  Valley,   1,500  acres. 

Chemehuevis  Valley,  1,400  acres. 

Palo  Verde  Mesa,  800  acres. 

Cibola  Valley,  4,700  acres. 

Chuckawalla  Valley,  8,500  acres. 

Yuma  project,  38,200  acres. 

Extensions  in  Imperial  Valley,  165,830 
acres. 

The  above  listed  tracts  of  public  land 
in  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada  do 
not  include  169,910  acres  of  Indian  and 
State  lands. 

AU-American  Canal 
Definite  provision  is  made  in  H.  R. 
11449  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  Ail- 
American  Canal,  which  would  make 
possible  the  distribution  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  to  approximately 
900,000  acres  of  land  in  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys,  including  about 
450,000  acres  now  supplied  by  the 
existing  systems  and  about  450,000  acres 
of  land  now  arid,  which  could  be  supplied 
by  the  proposed  canal. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
land  which  would  be  irrigated  from  the 
AU-American  canal  could  be  reached  by 
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EAT  MORE  FRUIT 

By  M.  E   JAFFA.  M.  S. 

Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  California  State  Board  of  Health 


In  view  of  the  approaching  fruit 
season  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  a  plea  for  the  larger  use  in  the  diet 
of  fruit  and  fruit  products. 

Some  years  ago  fruit  was  considered 
by  the  majority  of  persons  as  an  access- 
ory or  supplementary  food  eaten  for  its 
agreeable  flavor  or  supposed  hygienic 
or  medicinal  virtues  rather  than  a  staple 
article  of  diet.  Later,  when  the  com- 
position of  fruits  had  been  more  care- 
fully determined,  it  was  realized  that 
they  were  a  source  of  carbohydrates, 
mainly  sugar,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
the  food  value  of  fruits  at  that  time  only 
the  carbohj'drates  were  emphasized;  no 
mention  was  made  of  any  other  nutri- 
tional value.  Our  knowledge  of  fruit 
to-day,  due  to  the  progress  of  work  in 
nutrition,  is  much  more  complete. 

Among  the  many  investigations,  with 
reference  to  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
different  foods  which  have  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  decade,  there  are 
three  which  stand  out  very  prominently, 
namely : 

1.  Those  relating  to  the  biological 
value  of  the  different  proteins. 

2.  Those  relating  to  the  importance 
of  mineral  elements  in  nutrition. 

3.  Those  relating  to  the  vitamins  and 
their  role  in  nutrition. 

Low  in  Protein  Content 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  fresh 
fruits,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
some  varieties  of  the  avocado,  are  low 
in  protein,  they  never  can  be  considered 
as  a  material   source  of  this  most  im- 


portant nutrient,  and  therefore  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  we  do  not  have  to 
concern  ourselves  with  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  proteins.  The 
results  of  the  other  two  series  of  investi- 
gations, however,  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  discussion  of  the  place  of  fruits 
in  the  diet  and  speak  for  the  larger 
consumption  of  fruit  by  both  old  and 
young. 

When  considering  the  new  phases  of 
the  nutritional  worth  of  fruits  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  main 
source  of  calories  in  fruits  is  sugar.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  physiologists 
and  nutrition  investigators  is  that  the 
caibohydrates  of  our  food  and  not  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  are  the  source 
of  muscular  energy  for  the  body.  We 
can  thus  better  appreciate,  then,  the 
high  nutritive  value  of  dried  fruits. 
The  average  amount  of  carbohydrates, 
mainly  sugar,  in  the  dried  fruit  is  about 
62  per  cent,  while  the  average  amount  of 
carbohydrates,  mainly  starch,  in  flour  is 
75  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  car- 
bohydrate element  in  the  dried  fruits 
is  not  very  much  below  that  noted  for 
flour.  If  we  refer  these  data  to  the  grain 
itself  then  the  carbohydrate  content  of 
dried  fruits  very  closely  approaches  that 
of  the  grain.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  jams,  preserves  and  other  concen- 
trated fruit  products. 

The  object  of  this  brief  article  is  to 
present  further  data,  based  on  late  in- 
vestigations, in  order  that  we  may  more 
fully  realize  the  high  nutritional  worth 
of  fruits. 
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The  importance  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments in  nutrition  havS  been  but  lately 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  laity  and  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this 
point.  We  have  in  our  foods  two  general 
classes  of  mineral  matter,  one,  acid- 
forming  elements  and  the  other,  base- 
forming  elements.  In  order  that  we 
ma,v  have  the  optimum  conditions  for 
growth  and  development  in  the  young 
and  health  and  activity  in  the  adult  we 
must  have  a  proper  balance  between 
these  two  classes.  Such  a  balance  is 
impossible  on  a  diet  consisting  of  meat, 
eggs  and  the  cereals  in  that  the  mineral 
elements  of  such  a  diet  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  an  acid  condition  not  de- 
sirable in  the  body.  In  order  that  this 
condition  may  be  avoided  it  is  essential 
that  the  diet  contain  a  generous  amount 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chief 
mineral  elements  in  the  "acid-forming" 
foods  are  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  chlor- 
ine. The  counteracting  basic  elements 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  are  mainly  lime, 
magnesium  and  sodium.  Again,  fruits 
far  outrank  the  cereals  in  content  of 
iron  so  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
of  blood  and  tissue  formation  in  the 
body.  This  is  especially  true  of  such 
fruit  as  raisins,  prunes  and  figs,  which 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  rich  in 
iron.  These  facts  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient, from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition, 
to  call  for  a  more  generous  representation 
of  fruit  in  our  daily  menus. 

Vitamins  in  Fruits 

The  third  important  series  of  investi- 
gations above  noted  refers  to  the  vitamin 
content  of  our  foods.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  article  three  facts  must  be  ac- 
cepted : 

1.  There  are  three  types  of  vitamins, 
A,  B  and  (';  A  being  .solul)le  in  fat  and  R 
and  C  being  soluble  in  water. 


2.  Vitamins  are  unidentified  dietary 
essentials;  therefore, 

3.  No  diet  can  be  complete  without 
them. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  no 
better  source  of  vitamins  A  and  B  than 
milk,  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
milk  is  not  the  only  source  of  these 
vitamins.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
great  interest  to  note  that  with  the  in- 
creased numbei-  of  studies  that  are  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  the  vitamin 
content  of  our  different  fruits  the  more 
gratifying  are  the  results,  in  that  fruits 
are  found  to  be,  as  a  rule,  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamins  B  and  C.  Relatively 
little  attention  has  yet  been  given  the 
examination  of  fruits  for  vitamin  A,  so 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any 
definite  conclusions  on  this  point.  The 
present  knowledge  of  the  value  of  fruits 
as  sources  of  vitamins  B  and  C  is  more 
than  adequate  to  justify  the  literal  use 
of  fruit  as  a  staple  article  of  food  and 
not  merely  to  consider  it  as  an  accessory 
or  luxury. 

The  citrus  fruits,  while,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  fruits  rating  low  in  protein, 
are  rich,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
mineral  matter  and  vitamins  B  and  C. 
Osborne  and  Mendel  found  that  in  the 
fresh  fluid  foini,  orange,  lemon  and  grape 
fruit  juice  weie  found  to  contain  about 
the  same  concentration  of  vitamin  B 
as  does  milk. 

Citrus  Fruits  Valuable 

There  is  no  better  source  of  vitamin  C 
than  the  juice  of  the  citrus  fruits.  This 
statement  is  Imsed  on  the  findings  of 
the  investigators  at  the  Lister  Institute, 
London,  who  rat(\  with  reference  to 
content  of  vitamin  C,  fresh  lemon  juice, 
fresh  orange  juice,  ripe  onion  and  fresh 
cabbage  juic(>  as  100  and  all  other  foods 
Muich  lower.  In  order  to  emphasize  this 
point    it    might,  l)e   said    that    the    next 
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highest  figure,  60,  is  quoted  for  tomato 
juice.  These  findings  alone  should  call 
for  a  very  extended  use,  and  a  much 
larger  use  than  at  present,  of  the  citrus 
fruits  and  particularly  the  consumption  of 
lemonades  and  orangeades  true  to  name. 
In  this  connection  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  furthering  the  fruit  industry 
by  the  public  demanding  at  soda  foun- 
tains, lemonades  and  orangeades  made 
from  pure  juices  and  not  the  synthetic 
product  now  so   plentifully  at  hand. 

The  nutritional  value  of  the  synthetic 
article,  that  is,  the  artificial  product, 
lies  mainly  in  the  sugar  of  the  syrup 
added,  that  is,  the  syrup  which  carries 
the  artificial  colors  and  the  artificial 
flavors.  Such  a  syrup  has  no  nutritional 
value  other  than  the  sugar.  It  does  not 
contain  the  mineral  matter  and  it  does 
not  contain  the  vitamins.  These  two 
facts  alone  should  be  the  reason  for 
people  demanding  the  pure  article,  par- 
ticularly for  the  young  and  growing 
child.  A  glass  of  lemonade  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  lemon  contains  just  as 
much  sugar  as  does  the  artificial  product, 
but  in  addition  contains  the  most  valu- 
able mineral  matter  and  also  the  vitamins 
B  and  C,  absolutely  essential  for  the 
diet.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that 
during  the  coming  summer  there  will  be 
in  the  light  of  these  facts  a  much  larger 
demand  for  orangeade  and  lemonade 
true  to  name  and  not  artificially  made. 
Not  only  does  the  pure  article  possess  a 
far  higher  nutritional  worth  than  the 
artificial,  but  it  is  decidedly  more  palat- 
able and  desirable. 

The  orange  juice  and  lemon  juice,  also 
that  of  the  grape  fruit,  are  rich  in  potash 
and  lime,  which  are,  as  previousl}^  stated, 
very  essential  for  the  proper  balancing 
of  the  total  mineral  elements  of  our  diet, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  ripe  orange  con- 
tains about  12.5  per  cent  of  sugar,  which, 
as  above  indicated,  is  one  of  our  best 
sources  of  energy  for  the  human  body. 


Have  Therapeutic  Value 

In  addition  to  the  nutritional  worth 
of  fruits  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing, 
there  is  a  therapeutic  or  hygienic  value 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Most 
fruits  are  more  or  less  laxative,  due  to 
the  content  of  fiber,  the  small  seeds,  etc., 
they  contain,  or  to  salts  in  solution,  or  to 
both.  Fruits  supply  also  bulk  so  neces- 
sary for  the  properly  balanced  diet  and 
so  beneficial  for  optimum  intestinal 
action. 

Oranges  and  citrus  fruits  in  general 
are  used  in  invalid  dietaries,  their  juice 
allaying  thirst  very  effectively  and  it 
has  been  stated  by  physicians  that 
orange  juice  can  be  borne  often  by  even 
the  most  irritable  stomach.  Again, 
orange  juice  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  diet  of  the  infant  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  vitamin 
C,  which  is  present  in  small  amounts 
only  in  fresh  raw  milk. 

Deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  can  be 
eaten  without  restriction  by  those  suffer- 
ing from  gout  and  kindred  troubles. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that 
if  the  diet  of  the  average  person  included 
more  of  the  foods  of  high  biological 
value,  rich  in  protein,  mineral  matter 
and  vitamins,  there  would  be  no  induce- 
ment for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  various  vitamin  preparations  now 
so  glowingly  advertised  in  our  daily 
press. 


Arrest  on  Suspicion 

A  recent  decision  {ex  parte  Caselli) 
of  the  chief  justice  of  Montana  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  brought  before  him, 
declares  that  a  person  arrested  by  a 
health  officer's  order  on  suspicion  of 
having  a  venereal  disease  is  not  entitled 
to  a  hearing  before  the  taking  and  de- 
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tention.      The  case  is  the  result  of  an 
order  of  the  health  officer  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Missoula,  made  under  the 
State  quarantine  regulations,  in  regard 
to  a  certain  woman  whom  he  believed 
to  have  gonorrhea.      She  was  arrested 
by  the  sheriff  and  detained,  whereupon 
she  applied  to  the  court  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus   claiming   release    on    the 
grounds  that  she  had  not  been  given  a 
judicial   hearing   before    being   detained 
by  the  sheriff  and  that  facts   did   not 
exist  to  show  that  she  had  the  disease 
and    would    so    conduct    herself    as    to 
endanger  others.    The  chief  justice  finds 
that  the  health  officer  is  upheld  by  the 
right  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  by 
prompt    and    speedy    action    from    the 
spread  of  contagion,  and  that  it  is  his 
province    to    order    the    detention    and 
isolation  of  any  person  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  having  a  communicable  disease. 
If   the    person    arrested    challenges    the 
right  of  the  authorities  to  keep  him  in 
detention,    he   is   entitled   to   have   the 
matter    inquired    into,    but    he    is    not 
entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the  detention 
begins.       In    the    Missoula    case,    facts 
presented    to    the    court,    notably    the 
testimony    of    the    State    bacteriologist, 
established  that  the  woman  had  gonor- 
rhea.   The  only  doubt  in  the  case,  the 
justice's  decision  announces,  was  whether 
she    would    be    dangerous    to    others    if 
allowed  to  go  free,  and  though  he  found 
the  testimony  on  this  point  "not  satis- 
factory," he  decided  that  testimony  to 
repeated    misconduct     within     a    short 
time    of    her    arrest    was    sufficient    to 
"justify  the  inference"  that  she    would 
be  a  menace  to  public  health  if  at  liberty. 
He  therefore  discharged  the  writ  and 
remanded    her   to    the    custody   of   the 
sheriff  to  be  kept  in  detention  "until  she 
became  cured  or  until  she  may  be  safely 
allowed  to  go  at  large." 


FAIR  GROUNDS   SANITATION 

County  and  community  fairs,  as  well 
as  outdoor  expositions  and  carnivals  are 
being  held  continuously  in  California 
from  early  spring  to  late  fall.  In  most 
places,  until  recently,  little  or  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  sanitation  of  the 
grounds  occupied  by  such  fairs  and 
expositions.  There  is  a  disposition  now, 
however,  upon  the  part  of  executive 
officers  of  county  fairs  to  maintain  the 
strictest  supervision  possible  over  the 
sanitation  of  grounds.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  persons,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  guide  to  the  essentials  in  sanita- 
tion, the  California  State  Board  of 
Health  regulations  for  fair  grounds  are 
published  herewith.  These  regulations 
have  been  enforced  for  many  years  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health  in 
cooperation  with  the  Sacramento  City 
Health  Department  with  the  result  that 
the  state  fair  grounds,  where  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  is  held  every  year,  are 
kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
as  regards  sanitation  of  grounds,  restau- 
rants, eating  houses  and  refreshment 
stands.  This  has  been  accomplished  only 
through  the  full  support  and  active 
cooperation  of  the  directors  of  the  fair, 
and  the  secretary,  Charles  W.  Paine. 

Regulations  for  the   Sanitation  of  Fair 
Grounds 

Rule  I.  A  water  supply  of  sanitary 
quality  shall  be  provided  in  ample  quan- 
tity to  meet  all  requirements  of  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  using  or 
attending  any  public  fair  grounds  in  Cali- 
fornia. Said  water  supply  shall  be  easily 
obtainable  from  its  source  or  from 
faucets  on  a  pipe  distributing  system 
within  the  grounds. 

Rule  II.  Fly-tight  privies,  water- 
flushed  toilets  or  other  toilets  shall  be 
provided  and  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
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clean  and  sanitaiy  condition.  Separate 
installations  for  men  and  for  women 
shall  be  provided  and  they  shall  be 
adequate  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  persons  attending  or  using  the  fair 
grounds. 

Rule  III.  Supervision  and  equipment 
sufficient  to  prevent  littering  of  the 
ground  with  rubbish,  garbage  or  other 
refuse  shall  be  provided  and  maintained. 
Fly-tight  depositories  for  such  materials 
shall  be  provided  and  conspicuously 
located.  These  depositories  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  become  foul  smelling,  or 
unsightty,  or  breeding  places  for  flies. 
Contents  must  be  removed  at  least  every 
24  hours. 

Rule  IV.  All  places  where  foodstuffs 
are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  must  be 
made  fly  tight  by  screening  all  openings 
with  wire  screening  of  not  less  than  14 
mesh.  Adequate  facilities  for  the  proper 
washing  of  dishes  must  be  provided 
in  all  such  places.  The  term  "foodstuffs" 
includes  both  raw  and  cooked  food, 
candy  and  any  other  food  not  sold  in 
single  service  containers. 

Rule  V.  Drinking  utensils,  unless  indi- 
vidual paper  cups  are  used,  must  be 
sterilized  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
744,  Acts  of  1917.  The  following  methods 
may  be  used; 

(a)  Sterilization  b}-  steam  in  an  ap- 
paratus acceptable  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

(b)  Immersion  for  fully  five  minutes 
in   boiling  water.      (To   avoid  unneces- 
sary breakage  it  is  advised  that  glasses 
be  placed  in  cold  water  and  then  con- 
tainer heated  until  the  water  boils.) 

(c)  Immersion  in  5  per  cent  solution 
of  lye  or  caustic  soda,  preferably  hot,  but 
not  necessarily  boiling.  To  accomplish 
this  a  solution  of  lye  is  made  of  a  strength 
of  one  pound  of  lye  to  two  and  a  half 
gallons  of  water.  Because  this  solution 
is  irritating  to   the  skin  the  receptacle 


should  be  placed  in  a  wiie  basket, 
immersed  in  the  solution  for  5  minutes, 
then  the  basket  carried  over  to  a  water 
bath  to  remove  the  lye  solution. 

Rule  VI.  All  cold  drinks  must  be  kept 
in  fly-tight  containers,  from  which  the 
liquid  may  be  removed  only  by  faucets. 

State  Keeps  Its  Fair  Grounds  Clean 

The  California  State  Fair  Grounds  in 
Sacramento,  during  the  1920  State  Fair, 
were  kept  in  the  very  best  of  sanitary 
condition.  All  soft  drinks  were  kept  in 
covered  containers;  paper  cups  were  used 
in  dispensing  the  drinks  which  were 
drawn  from  the  containers  through 
spigots.  Drinks  peddled  on  the  grounds 
were  served  only  in  original  containers 
and  straws  were  supplied  by  the  vendors. 
Ice  cream  sandwiches  were  manufactured 
on  the  grounds  by  machinery.  These 
were  sold,  together  with  ice  cream 
cones,  in  the  booths  where  they  were 
manufactured.  Ice  cream  cones  were 
dispensed  on  the  ground  stands  and 
throughout  the  grounds,  only  in  covered 
wooden  portable  containers,  thereby  pro- 
tecting them  from  dust,  dirt  and  con- 
tamination. 

Restaurants  were  housed  in  permanent 
buildings  which  were  screened  against 
flies  and  other  insects.  An  ample  water 
supply  was  provided  and  sinks  were 
installed;  containers  for  waste  were  pro- 
vided. Waste  containers  were  also  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  grounds.  These 
consisted  of  covered  metal  receptacles 
provided  by  the  fair  management.  Refuse 
was  collected  daily  and  removed  from 
the  grounds.  Used  paper  cups  and 
straws  were  placed  in  covered  containers 
and  destroyed. 

A  sufficient  number  of  toilets  for  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  women's  rest 
rooms,  were  provided  in  permanent 
buildings.  A  nursery  was  established  in 
the  women's  building  where  large  num- 
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bers  of  children  could  receive  adequate 
care. 

The  management  of  the  California 
State  Fair  has  found  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  provide  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
fair  grounds.  People  are  not  inclined  to 
patronize  fairs  and  expositions  where 
dust,  dirt  and  flies,  to  say  nothing  of 
worse  conditions  are  present.  Local 
health  officers  are  glad  to  cooperate  with 
the  management  of  these  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  provision 
of  adequate  sanitation  for  all  county  fairs 
that  may  be  given  in  California  this  3'ear. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  is  also  pre- 
pared to  give  assistance  to  the  manage- 
ment or  an^-  officials  who  may  desire  help 
in    S3curing    better    sanitation    of    fail- 

grounds. 

(State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin) 


Who  Knows? 


Wh}'  do  we  breed  morons?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  wish  to  have  social  ills  and 
then  organize  and  support  societies  for 
amelioration  and  reform?    Who  knows? 

Why  do  we  breed  idiots?  Is  it  because 
we  wish  to  increase  taxes  to  build 
asylums  for  them?    Who  knows? 

Why  do  we  breed  mosquitoes?  Can 
it  be  because  we  wish  to  have  malaria? 
Who  knows? 


Why  do  we  breed  degenerates?  Is  it 
because  we  wish  to  increase  taxes  to 
build  more  institutions,  and  to  relieve 
the  miseries  they  bring?    Who  knows? 

Why  do  we  build  and  maintain  hos- 
pitals? *'To  care  for  the  sick,  of  course." 
Oh,  yes,  but  why  be  sick?  Is  it  because 
we  haven't  enough  practical  sense  to  keep 
well?   Who  knows? 

Why  do  Americans  spend  five  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  for  drugs?  Is 
it  because  the^'  like  their  taste,  or  is  it 
because  they  have  not  yet  risen  out  of 
the  drug  stage  of  ignorance?  Who 
knows? 

Is  civilization  an  organization  which 
aims  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  unfit  ? 
Who  knows? — Indiana  Bulletin. 


There  was  a  man  who  fancied  that 

By  driving  good  and  fast, 
He'd  get  his  car  across  the  track 

Before  the  train  came  past. 
He'd  miss  the  engine  just  an  inch. 

And  make  the  train  "crew  sore. 
There  was  a  man  who  fancied  this — 

But  there  isn't  any  more. 

— Concrete  Highway  Magazine. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


Marysville  to  Have  City  Manager 

According  to  a  recent  announcement 
of  Mayor  Frank  M.  Booth,  James  0. 
Wanzer  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  been  tenta- 
tively employed  as  City  Manager  of  that 
city. 

The  City  Council  of  Marysville  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  municipal  government  and 
found  that  the  city  manager  plan  is 
the  most  successful  ever  devised.  The 
plan  will  be  adopted  by  ordinance  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  city  manager  will 
take  office  about  July  10th. 

The  Cit}^  of  Marysville  will  never 
regret  this  forward  step  in  municipal 
government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  by  ordinance  is 
only  temporary  and  that  the  city  will 
soon  adopt  a  bona  fide  city  manager 
charter. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  city  manager 
form  of  government  throughout  the 
United  States  and  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  truly  phenomenal;  there 
is  a  veritable  epidemic  of  popular  demand 
for  this  form  of  government  sweeping 
the  state.  So  general  has  been  the 
demand  for  information  on  the  subject 
that  the  "League"  has  sent  out  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  operating  under  the  city  manager 
plan. 

The  data  contained  in  the  answers  to 
these  questionnaires  are  a  positive  gold 
mine  of  information  and  most  con- 
clusively prove  the  universal  success 
of  the  plan.  Excerpts  from  these  replies 
will  be  a  matter  of  interest  for  our 
readers  to  look  forward  to  in  our  next 
issue.  The  complete  file  will  be  loaned 
to  any  municipality  desiring  information 
on  the  subject. 


Lord  Bryce  said  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  that  it  is  our 
one  conspicuous  failure.  The  city  man- 
ager plan  opens  the  way  to  refute  this 
charge.  It  makes  a  real  business  of 
government.  To  institute  a  campaign 
for  the  city  manager  plan  is  a  sign  of  a 
live  and  progressive  community. 

The  Executive  Secretary  Goes  East  to 
Speak  on  Water  and  Power  Act 

The  progressive  League  of  Georgia 
Municipalities  invited  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke 
to  address  their  annual  convention  at  At- 
lanta on  June  29th.  Mr.  Locke  spoke 
to  the  assembled  delegates  at  a  luncheon 
on  "The  Work  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities"  and  in  the  evening 
to  the  delegates  and  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  legislature  at  a  banquet  on  the 
subject  of  "Public  Ownership  in  Cali- 
fornia with  particular  reference  to  the 
proposed  'Water  and  Power  Act.'  " 

It  is  reported  that  a  campaign  for 
public  ownership  and  development  is 
projected  in  Georgia  and  the  progressive 
achievements  of  California  along  these 
lines  are  being  viewed  with  much  interest. 

While  in  the  East  Mr.  Locke  will  also 
view  the  hydro-electric  development  pro- 
jects at  Niagara  Falls  and  will  visit 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  behalf  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project.  He  will  return 
to  California  about  July  5th. 

Alhambra  City  Manager  Gets  Raise  in 
Salary 

The  City  of  Alhambra  has  just  voted 
a  S300,000  bond  issue  with  which  to 
construct  the  trunk  line  sewers  to  serve 
the  entire  future  city  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  accommodate  a  population 
of  85,000.    The  bond  issue  will  also  build 
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Alhambra's  interest  in  an  Activated 
Sludge  Treatment  Plant. 

It  is  proposed  at  the  same  time  to 
form  sanitary  improvement  districts  and 
construct  sewers  for  the  remainder  of 
the  city.  The  plans  contemplate  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  SI, 000,000. 

The  city  manager's  salary  has  again 
been  increased — this  time  to  $5,000. 

Santa  Rosa 


This  city  will  spend  $50,000  for  im- 
proving the  municipal  water  system 
this  summer,  the  same  being  a  bond 
issue. 

The  Board  of  Freeholders  are  pro- 
gressing finely  with  the  new  charter. 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke  has  been  engaged  as 
charter  consultant  and  the  board  is 
endeavoring  to  make  the  charter  a 
model  one  for  cities  of  this  size.  The 
charter  will  embody  the  city  manager 
plan. 

Market  Street  Railway  of  San  Francisco 
Asked  to  Name  Price 

The  proposed  purchase  by  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  Market  Street  Railway 
Company's  rights  and  properties  took  a 
step  forward  yesterday,  when  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  wrote 
to  William  von  Phul,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  street  car  com- 
pany, requesting  the  company  to  submit 
an  estimate  of  the  valuation  of  the 
properties,  as  a  special  committee  of 
city  officials  appointed  by  Mayor  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  to  handle  negotiations  with 
a  view  of  purchase  had  failed  to  agree  on 
the  matter.  The  letter  reads  as  follows : 
"Market  Street  Railway  Company, 
"58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"Gentlemen:  The  committee  author- 
ized by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  con- 
sider and  negotiate  concerning  the 
possible  purchase  of  the  Market  Street 
Railway   Company   properties   has   had 


several  conferences  without  arriving  at 
an  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  said 
properties. 

"Therefore,  at  the  last  meeting  a 
motion  was  adopted  requesting  the 
Market  Street  Railway  Company  to 
submit  a  definite  proposition  as  to  the 
price  at  which  it  is  willing  to  sell  its 
properties  to  the  city  and  county. 

"If  possible,  the  committee  would 
like  your  company  to  also  submit  a 
basis  upon  which  you  arrive  at  valuation. 

"Inasmuch  as  this  matter  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time  and 
the  committee,  of  which  Supervisor 
Shannon  is  chairman,  desires  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion,  you  are  earnestly 
and  respectfully  requested  to  present 
your  proposition  by  July. 

"Very  truly, 

"JOHN  S.  DUNNIGAN,  Clerk. 

"June  14,  1922." 

A  conference  on  the  proposed  purchase 
will  be  called  by  Supervisor  Warren 
Shannon,  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee and  also  of  the  Supervisors'  Public 
Utilities  Committee,  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  an  answer  to  this  letter. 

Survey  of  Goat  Island  Ordered 

Under  the  direction  of  Major-General 
Lansing  H.  Beach,  chief  of  engineers, 
United  States  Army,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Commission  which  has  been 
considering  the  proposals  that  a  union 
ferry  terminal  be  constructed  on  the 
shoals  adjoining  Goat  Island  on  the 
north,  a  survey  will  be  made  immediately 
to  determine  tidal  action  on  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  trestle  and  fill.  A  thorough 
inspection  of  the  harbor  and  its  naviga- 
tion aspects  will  be  conducted  by  General 
Beach  before  the  commission,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  makes  its  report  to  Wash- 
ington. 
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THE   HOT- WELL   HEATING   SYSTEM   BEST 
ASPHALT  STORAGE  PITS 


FOR 


The  hot-well  system  of  heating  is 
recommended  to  all  users  of  asphalt 
storage  pits.  This  system  is  practical 
and  economical.  Based  upon  the  fact 
that  a  small  quantity  of  material  re- 
quires less  time  and  energy  to  heat  than 
a  large  quantity,  the  use  of  the  hot  well 
precludes  the  heating  of  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  pit  to  the  working  tempera- 
ture. With  it  a  ready  supplj^  of  asphalt 
is  made  available  without  the  heating 
of  any  unnecessary  quantity.  A  very 
appreciable  saving  in  time  and  fuel  is 
effected. 

The  entire  contents  of  the  pit  are 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  140-150  degrees 
F.  with  tank  coils.  At  this  temperature 
the  material  becomes  liquid.  In  the  hot 
well  the  asphalt  is  heated  and  main- 
tained with  a  number  of  hot-well  steam 
coils  (see  illustration  above)  at  a  working 
temperature  of  260  degrees  F.  The 
supply  in  the  hot  well  is  readily  main- 
tained.     As  the   asphalt  is   drawn  off, 


more  flows  in  from  the  surrounding 
liquid.  In  this  way  a  sufficient  quantity 
at  the  working  temperature  is  always 
available  in  the  hot  well  for  use. 

The  advantages  of  the  hot- well  sys- 
tem of  heating  over  the  heating  of  the 
entire  contents  to  the  working  tem- 
perature may  be  biiefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  use  of  the  hot  well  precludes 
the  heating  of  the  entire  contents  to 
working  temperature.  There  is  no  heat- 
ing of  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  asphalt. 

(2)  Smaller  radiation  losses,  due  to 
lower  average  tank  temperatures.  Less 
heat  lost  in  intervals  between  working 
periods. 

(3)  Quicker  heating  of  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  supply  requirements.  De- 
creased fuel  consumption. 

(4)  Less  steam  needed  to  heat  a 
working  supply.  Smaller  steam  plant 
required,  with  lower  initial  cost  and  re- 
duced operating  expenses. 


Advertising  California  Highways 

Railway  activity  in  advertising  highways  as 
a  means  of  developing  travel  is  a  new  feature. 

One  of  the  California  rail  systems  has  adver- 
tised in  the  papers  of  the  east  that  California 
has  6,000  miles  of  splendid  highways.  The 
advertisements  occupied  quarter  page  space  in 
the  leading  publications. 


Keeping  Highways  Clear 
The  action  of  the  California  Highway  Com- 
mission in  keeping  unnecessarj'  signs  and  other 
structures  oflf  the  right  of  way  of  the  State 
highways  has  been  seconded  by  the  Super- 
visors of  Kings.  Tulare  and  other  counties  who 
are  following  the  same  policy. 
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AVERAGE  COST  OF  ILLUMINATING  STREETS  IN 

FIFTY  BEST  LIGHTED  CITIES   ABOUT 

$2.05   PER  CAPITA 


Rate  Depends  on  Various  Factors — Highest  Is  $4.81 — That  for  Entire  United 

States  Is  About  75  Cents — Ornamental  Systems  and  "White  Ways" 

— Proper  Spacing  and  Height  of  Units  to  Meet  Various 

Conditions. 


By  A.  F.  DiCKERsoN,  Chief  Engineer. 
(lUuuiinating  Engineering  Laboratory,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.*) 


In  1919  the  average  total  municipal 
expenditure  per  capita  for  all  cities  in 
the  United  States  of  over  30,000  popula- 
tion was  S21.23.  Of  the  S5.25  spent  for 
safety  and  protection,  only  72  cents  was 
for  street  lighting.  The  over-all  service 
purchased  by  the  $5.25  expenditure 
could  he  greatly  improved  by  a  reallot- 
ment  which  would  increase  the  street 
lighting  budget  by  a  few  cents. 

What  is  a  fair  yearly  expenditure  per 
capita  for  street  lighting?  Local  con- 
ditions, electric  rates,  area,  per  capita 
and  many  things  influence  this  figure. 
For  the  whole  United  States  it  is  about 
seventy-five  cents.  There  are  a  few 
cities  spending  over  three  dollars,  the 
highest  being  $4.81.  The  average  for 
the  fifty  best  lighted  cities  will  })e  about 
S2.05. 

In  New  York  State,  of  all  cities  and 
villages  of  over  5,000  population  only 
one  expends  over  $2.50  per  capita  for 
street  lighting.  Three  expend  between 
.•<2.00  and  $2.50;  five  between  $1.50  and 
$2.00,    and   twenty-four   between    $1.00 


and  $1.50.  Others  are  below  $1.00.  The 
best  lighted  cities,  both  in  New  York 
and  in  the  entire  United  States,  are  now 
paying  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  capita 
for  street  lighting. 

The  yearly  cost  of  street  lighting 
will  vary  from  about  two  cents  per 
linear  foot  of  street  for  the  poorly  lighted 
village  to  over  five  dollars  for  an  in- 
tensive "White  Wa}'^"  system  such  as 
that  on  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
The  latter  figure  may  seem  extravagant 
and  would  be  for  a  municipalit}^,  but 
such  lighting  is  considered  as  a  com- 
mercial investment  and  its  cost  is 
usually  borne  by  abutting  propertj- 
owners  and  merchants. 

Street  lighting  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  "City  Beautiful"  movement. 
A  line  of  ornamental  standards  forms 
the  one  unifying  architectural  element 
of  a  street.  Piactical  needs  should  not 
be  given  consideration  ahead  of  the 
aesthetic,  foi-  it  is  always  possible  to 
combiiu"  the  two  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically.    The    visible    portion    of    an 


*(.\bstract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors  and  other 
<ity  officials  at  Poughkeepsie,  X.  V.,  June  7,  1922.) 
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ornamental  street  lighting  system  repre- 
sents less  than  half  the  total  cost.  The 
fixed  charge  part  of  a  rate,  covering 
interest  and  depreciation,  is  usually 
from  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of  the 
total  installation  cost,  so  that  for  each 
one  dollar  additional  in  the  yearly  rate 
approximately  fifteen  dollars  may  be 
added  to  the  initial  cost  of  the  standard 
and  lighting  unit.  Therefore  it  is  usually 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  to  con- 
sider first  cost  in  the  selection  of  these 
items. 

In  an  ornamental  system,  usually, 
nearly  one-half  the  rate  is  the  interest 
and  depreciation  on  the  original  in- 
stallation. Operation,  maintenance  of 
the  entire  system,  power,  taxes,  com- 
mercial costs,  insurance,  overhead  costs 
and  profit  make  up  the  balance  of  the 
rate.  In  the  overhead  system  these 
latter  items  represent  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  total  than  in  the  under- 
ground, so  that  greater  consideration 
should  be  given  to  efficiency  of  the  unit 
and  ease  of  maintenance.  In  either  case 
a  large  saving  may  always  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  as  few  large  lamps  as 
possible  rather  than  a  great  number  of 
small  ones.  Cleanness  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance, as  often  a  few  months  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt  will  decrease  the 
output  of  a  fixture  by  a  third  or  more. 

White  Ways 

The  successful  White  Way  system 
must  brilliantly  illuminate  the  street  and 
abutting  building  facades  at  night  and 
be  an  architectural  ornament  in  the  day- 
time. For  such  lighting,  the  6.6  ampere 
ornamental  luminous  arc  and  the  600, 
1,000, 1,500  and  2,500  candlepower  Mazda 
lamps,  in  a  great  variety  of  fixtures  are 
available.  In  many  large  cities  it  is 
often  desirable  to  install  two  or  more  of 
these  units  on  one  standard,  making 
an  "intensive  or  super-white  way." 
Examples  are  the  main  streets  of  Salt 


Lake,   San  Francisco,   Los  Angeles  and 
Saratoga. 

Large  units,  such  as  the  4,  5  and  6.6 
ampere  pendent  luminous  arc  and  the 
250,  400,  600  and  1,000  candlepower 
Mazda  lamps  are  usually  spaced  from 
150  to  300  feet  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  street,  depending  on  traffic  con- 
ditions. These  should  be  mounted  from 
20  to  25  feet  and  the  Mazda  lamps 
should  usually  be  equipped  with  re- 
fractors, especially  where  the  spacings 
are  long. 

Most  residential  streets  now  have 
250,  400  and  600  C.  P.  pendent  Mazda 
lamp  fixtures  or  4  ampere  luminous 
lamps  at  street  intersections  and  some- 
times at  intermediate  points,  with  mount- 
ing heights  from  20  to  25  feet.  The 
modern  tendency,  however,  is  toward 
ornamental  standards  with  small  lamps,  ^ 
usuall}^  250  C.  P.  spaced  staggered,  or  in 
central  parkings  with  one  standard  to 
each  80  to  125  feet  of  street  or  opposite 
on  wide  streets  with  approximately 
100  to  125  foot  spacings.  The  most 
satisfactory  lamp  height  is  about  12 
feet.  In  parks  it  is  customary  to  light 
the  important  roadways  as  described 
above  and  the  large  open  areas  with  high 
pendent  units  equipped  with  large  lamps. 

In  unsettled  portions  of  cities  and  in 
small  villages,  a  low  roadway  illumina- 
tion is  sufficient,  and  can  best  be  secured 
with  100  and  250  C.  P.  Mazda  lamps  in 
center  span  or  bracket  type  fixtures. 
In  most  cases  spacings  should  be  from 
100  to  250  feet,  but  longer  spacings  may 
be  used  with  250  C.  P.  or  larger  lamps 
when  equipped  with  a  refractor.  Mount- 
ing heights  should  be  from  15  to  25 
feet,  depending  on  the  distance  between 
units  and  the  size  of  lamps  used.  When  « 
the  main  street  of  a  village  is  also  a  ; 
through  state  highway,  much  higher 
intensities  are  required  and  often  it  is 
desirable  and  advantageous  to  install 
ornamental  fixtures. 
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Mounting 
Height     Spacing 
Feet  Feet 


Intensive  White-Ways 6.6  Amp.  Luminous  Arcs,   1,000, 

1,500  and  2,500  C.  P.  Mazda 

lamps 18-25       100-150 

White-Ways 4  and  6.6  Amp.  Luminous  Arcs, 

600,    1,000  and   1,500    C.    P. 

Mazda  lamps 14-16         80-125 

Wholesale    Mfg.    Districts 

and  Thoroughfares 4  and  6.6  Amp.  Luminous  Arcs, 

250,  400,  600  and  1,000  C.  P. 

Mazda  lamps 20-30       150-300 

Residential  Streets,  Boule- 
vards and  Parks 4  Amp.  Luminous  Ai'cs,  250,  400 

and  600  C.  P.  Mazda  lamps 12-25       100-300 

Outlying      Districts      and 

Alleys 100  and  250  C.  P.  Mazda  lamps 15-18       100-300 

Highways 250  C.  P 30-35       250-400 

The  suggestions  as  outlined  above  are  general  and  naturally  each  proposition 
will  demand  thorough  investigation  and  specific  recommendations. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FIRE  RESISTANT  ROOFING 

AND  THE  MERITS  OF  ASPHALT  SHINGLES 

FOR  THIS  PURPOSE 


During  the  five  years  1916  to  1920 
Americans  have  been  burning  up  prop- 
erty at  the  rate  of  $334,544,535  a  year 
according  to  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  which  has  been  making 
a  study  of  more  than  3,000,000  fires 
occurring  within  that  time.  The  total 
loss  for  the  period  of  $1,672,722,677 
would,  according  to  engineering  authori- 
ties, be  sufficient  to  build  334,000 
dwellings  at  $5,000  each-enough  housing 
to  care  for  1,700,000  persons.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  combined  j)()i)ulation 
of  Connecticut,  Nevada  and  Wyoming. 

The  figures  show  that  the  value  of 
pro[)orty  destroyed  by  fires  coinnnini- 
cated  through  the  roof  was  $223,000,000. 


Study  of  these  and  similar  figures  are 
leading  to  drastic  changes  in  fire  regula- 
tions in  many  cities  of  the  country. 
Roof  fires  are  among  those  considered 
easily  preventable  and  steps  are  being 
taken  with  that  end  in  view.  Fire  de- 
partment records  in  many  cities  show 
that  about  forty  per  cent  of  all  con- 
flagrations have  resulted  from  sparks 
and  flaming  embers  carried  by  high 
winds  to  the  roofs  of  nearby  buildings. 
It  is  declared  that  if  proper  care  had  been 
exercised  and  fire-resistant  roofing  ma- 
terials used  when  these  buildings  were 
erected  most  of  the  losses  would  have 
been  averted. 

In    the   early    part   of   last   year   the 
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citizens  of  Indianapolis,  Intl.,  began  a 
campaign  of  fire  prevention.  Before 
the  campaign  was  launched  city  officials 
joined  with  representatives  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce  in  gather- 
ing information.  A  fire  prevention 
campaign  had  been  conducted  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.,  where  it  was  found  there 
had  been  1,872  fires  during  1920.  Indian- 
apolis had  suffered  3,465  conflagrations 
the  same  year,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Hoosier  capital  was  then  only  half  as 
large  as  Cincinnati  and  had  approxi- 
mately only  one-half  her  property 
valuation.  Cincinnati  had  only  56  roof 
fires  that  year  while  Indianapolis  had 
1,400.  The  net  result  of  the  Indianapolis 
campaign  for  fire-safe  roofs  was  a  re- 
duction in  1921  of  .S550,000  in  losses 
and  350  in  the  number  of  fires.  Of  1,199 
fires  in  Indianapolis  reported  by  Fire 
Chief  O'Brien  of  that  city  in  1922,  850 
were  still  directly  chargeable  to  in- 
flammable roofing.  New  York  City 
and  Chicago  were  the  only  cities  leading 
Indianapolis  in  the  number  of  fires. 

"In  the  year  1911,"  says  Fire  Chief 
O'Brien,  "Indianapolis  had  a  fire  loss 
of  somewhat  over  $300,000  and  a  total 
of  less  than  1,700  fire  alarms.  This 
fire  loss  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
year  after  year,  until  we  reached  a  loss 
of  more  than  $1,800,000  in  1920,  with  a 
grand  total  of  3,465  fires."  The  increase 
in  fires,  he  says,  necessitated  the  con- 
stant enlargement  of  the  fire  department 
until  the  cost  of  maintenance  reached 
SI, 000,000  a  yesiv.  An  ordinance  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Indianapolis 
city  council  providing  for  the  elimination 
of  all  wooden  shingle  roofs  within  eight 
years. 

Fire  department  records  in  Wabash, 
Ind.,  show  that  of  30  fires  in  that  city 
from  January  1  to  March  1  this  year, 
25   were   due   to   wooden   shingle   roofs. 


As  in  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  many 
old  shingle  roofs  in  Wabash  are  being 
covered  or  replaced  with  asphalt  roofing. 
Fire  resistant  shingles  are  usually 
manufactured  of  rag  felt,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  asphalt.  On  top  of  this  is 
placed  a  heavy  coating  of  harder  asphalt 
which  thoroughly  waterproofs  the  shingle 
and  in  which  is  rolled  mineral  matter, 
such  as  crushed  slate  or  feldspar,  colored 
green,  gray,  red  or  brown  as  desired. 
This  roofing  is  much  less  inflammable 
than  the  wooden  shingle  and  its  use  is 
now  permitted  in  restricted  districts  in 
which  wooden  shingles  are  prohibited 
by  the  fire  regulations. 

Asphalt  shingles  are  extremely  fire 
resistant  and  "non-combustible"  and 
take  the  same  rate  of  insurance  as  slate, 
metal  and  tile.  Slate  weighs  from  650 
to  800  pounds  per  100  square  feet  while 
tile  weighs  between  950  and  1,200 
pounds.  The  asphalt  shingles  average 
220  pounds  per  100  square  feet,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  wooden  shingles.  !Pre- 
pared  roofing  in  rolls  varies  from  35  to 
100  pounds.  Asphalt  shingles  wear  for 
10  to  15  years. 

Of  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  country 
now  requiring  fire-resisting  roofing  within 
their  fire  limits  practically  all  sections 
of  the  country  are  represented.  Among 
them  are  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Hoboken, 
N.  J.;  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.;  Allentown,  Pa.;  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Reading,  Pa.;  Easton,  Pa.;  Paris,  Tex.; 
Montgomery,  Ala. ;  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  Lawrence,  Mass. ; 
Fall  River,  Mass.;  Somerville,  Mass.; 
Salem,  Mass.;  Lynn,  Mass.;  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Columbus,  Ga.;  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Savannah,  Ga.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  New- 
ton, Mass.;  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Lexington, 
Mass.;  Norfolk,  Va.  and  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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MR.    HUGH    W.    SKIDMORE,    WELL-KNOWN    CHICAGO 

ENGINEER.  RECOMMENDS  ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE 

BASE  AS  PAVEMENT  FOUNDATION 


Mr.  Hugh  W.  Skidmore,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  Paving  Labora- 
tory, and  who  has  had  much  practical 
experience  with  various  pavement  types, 
has  gone  on  record  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  bituminous  concrete  foundations 
for  pavement  wearing  surfaces.  INIr. 
Skidmore's  conclusions,  drawn  after  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  are  of  interest 
in  view  of  the  large  funds  available  for 
highway  and  city  paving,  and  the  desire 
of  each  community  to  lay  the  type  of 
pavement  which  will  give  the  most 
value  for  the  money  expended. 

Mr.  Skidmore  brings  out  the  fact  that 
many  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  surface 
pavements  have  been  laid  under  a 
variety  of  soil  and  drainage  conditions, 
using  either  all  gravel  aggregate,  various 
kinds  of  crushed  material,  or  a  com- 
bination of  gravel  and  crushed  stone. 
That  these  pavements,  examined  after 
from  one  to  twenty  years  of  service, 
.showed  no  evidence  of  disintegration 
or  cracking. 

Impact  tests  are  mentioned,  which 
indicated  that  asphaltic  concrete,  con- 
sidered as  a  slab  or  beam,  provides  very 
appreciable  resistance  to  impact,  the 
most  destructive  of  traffic  forces. 

Mr.  Skidmore  sunnnarizes  the  ad- 
vantages of  asphaltic  concrete  bases  as 
follows : 

1.  Provides  homogenity  of  mass  and 
positive  bond  between  foundations  and 
wearing  surface,  when  bituminous  top 
courses  are  employed. 

2.  Provides  uniform  contact  with 
the  subgrade,  thus  insuring  the  l^enefit 
structurally  of  all  of  the  beam  strength 
possessed  by  the  foundation  slab,  and 
by  the  same  token  makes  certain  uniform 
distribution  of  load  to  the  subgrade. 

3.  Because  of  the  inherent  flexibihty 
of    the    matei-ial,    the    foundation    slal) 


will  at  no  time  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
an  arch  over  weak  subgrade  areas,  there- 
fore, the  possibility  of  the  foundation 
rupturing,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
Portland  cement-concrete,  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

4.  Provides  freedom  from  cracks  and 
upheavals. 

5.  Insures  against  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  foundation  structure, 
thus  prolonging  the  life  of  the  pavement. 

6.  May  be  easily  repaired  at  mini- 
mum cost;  the  surface  patch  method 
being  applicable  in  the  case  of  very 
serious  defects. 

7.  Provides  decided  economies  in 
construction,  as  it  disposes  with  the 
equipment  and  organization  necessary 
to  lay  cement-concrete,  thus  affording 
the  contractor  the  advantage  of  ex- 
clusive use  of  that  portion  of  his  ordinary 
equipment  and  labor  organization  which 
in  actual  operation  has  heretofore  proven 
to  be  the  most  economical  and  thereby 
profitable. 

8.  Does  away  with  the  long  period 
of  time  required  for  curing  of  the  founda- 
tion, thus  permitting  the  opening  of 
completed  work  to  traffic  immediately, 
-and  providing  a  rapidity  of  turnover  to 
the  contractor  not  possible  in  the  case 
of  rigid  foundations. 

9.  Permits  the  use  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, except  cement,  as  are  emiiloyed 
in  cement-concrete  work. 

10.  Under  similar  conditions,  using 
the  same  aggregate  materials,  bituminous 
concrete  of  equal  thickness  will  usually 
be  found  to  be  cheapei-  than  cement- 
concrete  at  present  pric(\s. 

He  concludes  by  pointing  out  that 
many  contractors  are  ready  to  bid  on 
this  type  of  base  as  well  as  surface,  and 
reconunends  to  engineers  that  th(\v 
specify  black  l)ase. 
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(Continued  from  page  191) 

gravity  flow.  The  rest  could  be  econ- 
omically irrigated  by  pumping. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
tremendously  important  project  is,  that 
throughout  its  entire  length  the  canal 
will  be  on  territory  of  the  United  States. 
This  condition  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  farmers  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  their  irrigation  water  now 
comes  to  them  from  the  Colorado  River 
by  way  of  Mexico — a  situation  fraught 
with  difficulties  and  possible  complica- 
tions of  the  most  serious  nature. 

As  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  the  canal  will 
have  its  intake  at  Laguna  dam,  a  com- 
mon diversion  point  on  the  Colorado 
River  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  located 
in  California  and  Arizona.  From  Laguna 
dam  the  canal  would  extend  southward 
to  the  international  boundary  line,  and 
thence  westward  in  the  United  States 
to  a  point  about  10  miles  west  of  Calexico, 
covering  a  total  distance  of  about  75 
miles. 

The  All-American  canal  would  make 
possible  the  irrigation  of  about  200,000 
acres  of  public  land  otherwise  per- 
petually doomed  to  an  arid  state.  With 
this  situation  in  view,  provision  has 
been  made  in  H.  R.  11449  to  give  ex- 
service  men  preferential  rights  in  the 
settlement  of  these  lands. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The     Nation's    Garden — Imperial    and 
Coachella  Valleys 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  outstand- 
ing importance  of  Imperial  Valley,  as 
one  of  the  nation's  foremost  food  pro- 
duction regions,  is  given  in  the  United 
States  census  report  for  1920.  It  is 
there  revealed  that  in  1920  Imperial 
County  exceeded  eleven  states  in  the 
value  of  its  agricultural  products. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures : 

New  Hampshire $23,500,000 

Vermont 47,009,600 

Massachusetts 53,700,000 

Rhode  Island 4,240,000 

Connecticut 44,492,385 

Delaware 23,058,000 

Wyoming 30,270,000 

New  Mexico 40,619,000 

Arizona 42,481,000 

Utah 58,061,000 

Nevada 13,980,000 

Imperial  County 60,000,000 

Among  the  products  raised  in  large 
quantities  in  Imperial  County  are:  Dates, 
grapefruit,  strawberries,  cotton,  alfalfa, 
cantaloupes,  asparagus,  lettuce,  tomatoes 
and  peas. 

In  addition  to  the  field  crops  pro- 
duced in  Imperial  County  during  1920, 
the  live  stock  raised  in  the  Valley  that 
year  carried  a  value  of  $5,000,000. 

The  soil  of  Coachella  Valley  is  of 
unsurpassed  fertility,  and  with  the  water 
supply  that  would  be  made  available 
through  the  construction  of  Boulder 
Canyon  dam  and  the  All-American 
canal,  the  irrigated  area  in  that  Valley 
would  increase  from  the  present  total 
of  about  10,000  acres  to  100,000  acres. 

The  food  products  of  these  Valleys 
are  of  a  peculiar  value  to  the  whole 
country,  in  that  they  are  harvested  and 
shipped  to  every  corner  of  the  United 
States  during  those  seasons  when  these 
products,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be 
secured  from  other  sections. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United   States   Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104   I.   N.   VAN  NUYS  BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

812  SEABOARD  BLDG. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


ENGINEERING  SERVICE  CO. 

"Service  That  Insures  Permanence" 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS 

IN 
California  Improvement  Proceedings 

CONSULTATION      DESIGN      INSPECTION 


1316  Washington  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Cushioning  Qualities  of  Roads 
lVrhai)s  no  stroti'h  of  hijj;hw:iy  in  tlio  liiiteil 
States  will  be  watched  for  its  service  qualities 
more  than  tlie  new  Phoenix-Tenipe  highway 
in  Arizona  hut  recently  conipletcil.  There 
being  two  schools  of  highway  engineers  in 
the  United  States,  one  advocating  the  rigid 
pavement  to  withstand  the  impact  shocks  of 
heavy  t rathe  and  the  other  advocating  a 
enshioning  pavement  to  absorb  the  shocks, 
both  schools  will  watch  the  behavior  of  the 
new  road  with  great  interest.  The  (inal  three- 
mile  stretch  of  the  Phoenix  liighway  was 
constructed  of  asphaltic  concrete  in  Ixilli  base 
and  surface.  It  will  f\n"nish  an  interesting 
eoniparison  with  the  Portland  cement  concrete 
road  that  adjoins  it  on  the  east.  The  asphaltic 
concrete  pavement  fits  the  theory  of  the 
engineers  who  advocate  a  resilient  or  shock 
absorbing  pavement  and  the  cement  concrete 
meets  the  views  of  those  who  urge  the  rigid 
or  resistant  type.  ".Xsphaltic  concrete  base 
and  surface  pavements,"  says  the  .\rizona 
Reiuiblican,  "have  been  in  use  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  for  eight  years — principally  in  the  city 
of  Phoenix — and  have  demonstrated  that  the 
type  is  successful  under  local  soil,  climatic 
and  trafhc  conditions.  There  has  not  been  one 
failure  in  the  several  hundred  tlnnisand  yards 
of  this  type  laiil  in  tlic  valley. 

■■Recent  tests  conducted  by  the  l'.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  show  that  impact  and  not 
dead  load,  is  the  most  important  factor  to  l>c 
considered  in  modern  highway  building.  .\ 
heavily  laden  truck  traveling  at  I'i  to  la 
miles  per  hi>ur,  delivers  heavy  blows  to  a 
pavement  surface,  .\sphaltic  concrete  roads, 
because  of  the  shock  absorbing  ipialities  given 
them  by  the  asphalt  binder,  are  able  to  with- 
stand this  constant  pouniling  and  will  carry 
the  heaviest  loads  without  injury.  This  high 
resistance  to  impact  forces,  ex^ilains  the  success 
had  with  relatively  thin  pavements  of  the  type 
under  concentrated  truck  traffic — and  accoimts, 
in  part,  for  the  constantly  increasing  i>oinilarity 
of    asphaltic    concrete." 


Colorado  Leads  In  Equalization  of  Tax  Burdens 

Declaring  that  motor  stage  operators  have 
no  right  to  convert  to  their  own  profit  the 
money  paid  by  taxpayers  for  the  construction 
and  nuiintenanc.e  of  highways,  I  lie  Public 
Utilities  C'onuuission  of  t'olorailo  has  handed 
down  a  momentous  decision  which  will  form  a 
precedent  for  decisions  in  similar  cases  by 
other  state  jHiblic  utilities  commissions. 

The  (\)lorado  connnission  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  transptntation  conditions  in  Magic 
and  (.Jarlield  Counties,  through  \vlu(  h  I  lie  bus 
lines  wish  to  o)icrat(>,  and  found  thai  in  the  two 
counties,  althougii  there  were  sixty-eight 
motor  trucks  operating  as  public  carriers, 
they  paid  into  the  state  treasury  only  $S1«).27 
per  year  for  use  of  the  state  ami  county  high- 
ways. 

The  Denver  and  Uio  (.Irandc  Western  Kail- 
road,  which  these  busi's  paralli-l,  paid  during 
the  same  period  $;{S,l)"Ji>.04  for  the  public  roads 
which  they  Ao  not  \ise  at  all,  and  in  addition, 
other  taxes  making  the  total  in  these  two 
counties  by  the  railroad  company,  $l.');{,s;i().',H. 

The  iu)rtion  of  the  decision  which  is  of 
special  import  is  that  defining  public  con- 
venience ami  necessity  which  is  as  follows: 

■■Public  convenience  autl  necessity,  by  which 
nuist  be  mulerstood  the  convenience  and 
necessity  of  the  people  at  large  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  convenience  and  neces- 
sity of  a  very  small  number  of  i)ersons  who 
seek  to  derive  a  jirolit  from  the  farmers'  and 
home  owners'  investment  in  roads,  never  con- 
templatcil  that  the  truck  driver  should  destroy 
that,  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  which  he 
contributeil  little  or  nothing,  or  that  he  should 
reap  where  he  has  not  si)wn.  When  the  taxing 
laws  of  tliis  state  are  so  amendeil  that  the  truck 
driver  operating  over  state  highways  shall 
contribute  his  due  proportion  to  the  ct)st  of 
construction  and  maintei\ance  of  our  highways, 
then,  and  only  then,  can  this  commission  regard 
his  use,  under  proper  t-onditions  and  restric- 
tions, of  a  great  anil  tremendously  expensive 
public  facility  as  of  eipial  tlignity  and  equal 
Itenelit  to  the  people  with  the  moderate  use 
thereof  by   the  ordinary   taxpayer." 
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Plans  for  State  Highway  Tree  Planting 

Ambitious  jilans  for  roadside  tree  planting; 
and  hoautification  are  being  i)erfe('tcd  throufjli 
co-operation  between  the  California  Highway 
Commission,  County  authorities,  State  Board 
of  Forestry,  and  State  ITniversity.  Recently 
an  insi^ection  trip  to  San  Diego  County  was 
made  bv  Solon  Williams,  n)ember  of  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  and  M.  B.  Pratt,  State 
Forester,  and  a  plan  arranged  with  the  county 
for  the  progressive  planting  of  the  State  high- 
way from  the  Orange  county  line  south  to  the 
City  of  San  Diego  and  from  this  point  to  Pine 
Valley  on  the  San  Diego-El  Centro  lateral,  a 
totar  distance  of  about  <S0  miles.  The  San 
Diego  County  Supervisors  have  appropriated 
$1,000  to  start  the  work.  The  species  of  trees 
recommended  vary  according  to  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  and  include  European 
Sycamores,  Monterey  Cypress,  Desert  Gum, 
Australian  Beech,  Blackwood  Acacia,  Flower- 
ing Eucalyptus  and  Live  Oaks. 

The  Forestry  Board  and  Highway  Com- 
mission are  working  with  the  Fresno  County 
Supervisors  on  a  tree  planting  plan  to  cost 
about  $2,500. 

Yolo  County  planting  of  2,920  trees  on  State 
highways  has  been  completed  and  the  total 
cost  was  found  to  be  42  cents  per  tree,  nursery 
stock  furnished  free  by  the  Forestry  Board  at 
its  nursery. 

Since  the  active  movement  to  plant  roadside 
trees  commenced,  625'2  miles  of  State  highway, 
distril)uted  in  six  counties,   has  been  planted 


with  approximately  8,000  trees.  The  main- 
tenance cost  runs  from  $50.00  per  mile  per  year 
in  the  valley  sections  to  over  $300  per  mile 
l)er  year  on  desert  sections.  However,  main- 
tenance cost  decreases  with  the  age  of  the 
trees  and  in  a  few  years  become  little  or  nothing 
with  the  exce])tion  of  cost  of  occasional  trim- 
ming. The  trees  have  a  value  both  in  protection 
to  the  highways  and  ])eautification  of  the 
lanscape.  far  beyond  the  probable  cost  of 
propagation. 


Big  Bear  Valley  Road 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  con- 
junction with  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service  and 
the  California  Highway  Commission  will  soon 
begin  construction  of  the  Big  Creek  cut-ofT 
on  the  Big  Bear  Valley  road  in  San  Bernardino 
County  at  an  early  date. 

The  Bureau  of  PuV)lic  Roads  has  issued  notice 
to  contractors  calling  for  proposals  for  con- 
struction to  be  opened  June  22nd  at  the  Mills 
Building  in  San  Francisco.  The  project  covers 
approximately  ten  miles  from  the  existing  route 
to  the  Bear  Valley  road  and  will  effect  a  saving 
of  fifteen  miles  in  distance. 


Tujunga  Bridge 

The  California  Highway  Commission  has 
accepted  completion  of  a  contract  for  bridge 
over  the  north  branch  of  the  Tujunga  River 
in  Los  Angeles  County  contracted  by  Wm. 
Ledbetter. 


Ca.Tv  You.  CoTvcGive  of  a. 
More  BeaLutiful  Riivemetit  fREox  TRis? 

A  two-coarse  oil  macadam  pavement  in  beautiful  Beverly  Hills,  California,  con- 
structed with  Gilmore  High  Quality  Road  Oils.  Here  beauty  is  not  merely  skin  deep. 
There  has  been  practically  no  upkeep  expense  since  this  pavement  was  constructed 
in   1913. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  interest  at  5%  on  the  difference  in  per  mile  cost  of  this  type 
of  road  [)roperly  constructed  with  Gilmore  Road  Oils  and  the  per  mile  cost  of  other 
types  of  good  roads,  will  keep  this  pavement  in  good  repair  forever. 


Macadam  roads  construcled  with  Gilmore  Quality  Road  Oils  outlive  their  bonds 
us  for  complete  information  covering  Gilmore  Road  Oils  and  their  application. 

A.    F.    GILMORE   COMPANY 

Oil  Producers,  Rkfiners  .\m)  Marketers, 

700  Van  Nuts  Bldg.,  Lt)s  Angeles,  C.\l. 
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Seventeen  States  Have  Gasoline  Tax 

In  view  of  the  clearly  expressed  sentiment 
from  many  sources  and  organizations  relative 
to  a  tax  on  gasoline  in  Michigan,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  he  devoted  to  highway  maintenance 
and  construction  or  kindred  purposes,  State 
Highway  Commissioner  Frank  F.  Rogers  has 
been  gathering  all  the  information  possible 
from  the  states  in  the  Union  which  have  thus 
far  adopted  such  a  measure.  He  has  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  those  states,  seventeen  in  all, 
and  the  following  gives  some  of  the  results 
of  these  inquiries: 

Estimated 

Receipts 

for  Year 

$166,021.56  35,049         $4  73 

96,342.60  68,500  1.45 

627,965.31        135,600  4.63 

666,983.10        141,008  4.73 


STATE 


Rate 
Per 
Gal. 

Arizona Ic 

'Arkansas Ic 

•Colorado Ic 

•Connecticut Ic 

Florida Ic 

Georgia Ic 

Kentucky Ic 

Louisiana Ic 

Mississippi Ic 

Montana Ic 

New  Mexico Ic 

*No.  Carolina Ic 

•Oregon 2c 

Pennsylvania....  Ic 

So.  Carolina 2c 

•So.  Dakota Ic 

Washington Ic 


No.  of  cars  Average 
Registered  per  Car 


720,000.00 
411,938.95 
400,000.00 
300,000.00 
220,737.93 
337,282.77 
660,000.00 
1,034,605.10 
2,.504,672.76 

652^125!36 
943,394.86 


131,976 
125,000 
80,000 
50,000 
61,000 

153, odd 

118,615 


120,592 
194,983 


5  45 
3  30 
5.00 
6.00 
3  93 

'4'3i 
8.74 


5.40 
4.84 


*Exemption  allowed  on  gas  used  for  other 
purposes  than  motor  vehicles. 


Road  Association  Urges  Higher  Taxes 

The  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
officials  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Omaha  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  higher  taxes  on  motor 
vehicles: 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Association  "urge 
upon  all  States  the  fairness  and  the  necessity 
of  collecting  an  adequate  portion  of  the  cost 
of  highway  programs  from  the  users  of  motor 
vehicles.      This  fair  share  is  not  onlv  the 


cost  of  maintenance  of  modern  highways, 
but  includes  also  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  new  construction,  because  much  of  this 
latter  cost  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  ade- 
quately providing  for  motor  traffic.  It  was 
recommended  that  appeals  be  made  to  the 
individual  motorist  for  his  support  of  a 
policy  of  providing  for  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  highway  improvement." 

It  was  stated  that  in  most  of  the  States 
the  owners  of  motor  vehicles  are  paying  an 
insufficient  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  State's 
highway  program,  as  compared  to  the 
portion  of  the  cost  raised  by  taxation  on 
general  property,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
individual  owner  is  always  willing  to  pay 
his  fair  share  of  such  cost. 


California  Improves  the  Surfaces  of  Its  Roads 
The  California  State  Highway  Department 
has  begun  a  systematic  widening  of  State 
highways  in  many  parts  of  the  state  and  has 
adopted  the  Maryland  policy  of  surfacing 
some  of  its  concrete  roads  with  asphalt.  Cali- 
fornia has  also  begun  work  on  a  considerable 
mileage  of  bituminous  macadam.  In  Glenn 
County  three  and  one-half  miles  of  road  will 
be  of  bituminous  macadam,  five  inches  thick 
and  twenty  feet  wide.  Five  miles  of  concrete 
road  in  Placer  County  will  be  surfaced  with 
three  inches  of  asphalt.  The  same  treatment 
will  be  accorded  three  miles  between  Fairfield 
and  Vacaville  in  Solano  County.  In  Sonoma 
County,  three  miles  north  and  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  south  from  the  Petaluma  city 
limits,  a  total  distance  of  four  and  one-half 
miles  of  concrete  road  will  be  widened  to 
twentj^  feet  and  surfaced  with  asphalt.  Four 
and  one-half  miles  of  concrete  road  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  near  Carnadero,  will  also  be 
surfaced  with  asphalt.  Similar  treatment  will 
be  given  sixteen  miles  of  concrete  roads  in 
Merced,  Madera  and  Kern  Counties. 


•-*•»•»  ••'I 
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FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34    FREMONT    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 
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Orange  County  Contract 

A  contract  for  paving,  repairs  to  base,  and 
putting  in  concrete  shoulders  on  the  highway 
from  Irvine  to  Tustin  in  Orange  County  was 
awarded  on  Tuesday  by  the  California  High- 
way Commission  to  George  Oswald  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  contract  covers  work  on  5.8 
miles  of  highway.  The  contract  price,  not 
including  materials  which  the  State  may 
furnish,  is  $44,727.50  as  against  estimate  pre- 
pared bv  the  office  of  the  State  highway  en- 
gineer of  $67,827.50. 


Merced  County  Contract 

Substantial  progress  toward  carrying  out 
the  1922  program  of  the  California  Highw^ay 
Commission  on  the  Pacheco  Pass  lateral 
highway  was  made  when  the  following  two 
contracts  were  awarded  in  Sacramento  on 
Thursday: 

One  contract  for  grading  8.5  miles,  and  paving 
with  Portland  cement  concrete  for  5.1  miles 
between  the  Westerly  Boundary  and  San  Luis 
Creek  was  awarded  by  the  California  Highway 
Commission  to  Pacific  Construction  Co.  of 
San  Francisco.  The  contract  price,  not  in- 
cluding materials  which  the  State  may  furnish, 
is  $125,586.50. 

The  other  contract  was  awarded  to  Blanco 
&  Taylor  of  Vallejo,  to  pave  with  concrete  the 
highway  betw^een  San  Luis  Creek  and  Los 
Banos,  a  distance  of  12.2  miles.  The  successful 
bid  was  $216,550.50,  not  including  materials 
which  the  State  mav  furnish. 


Sonoma  County  Contract 
A  contract  for  an  asphalt  concrete  surface 
on  the  State  highway  from  Willowbrook  to 
one  mile  south  of  Petaluma  was  awarded  on 
Tuesday  by  the  California  Highway  Commis- 
sion to  A.  G.  Raisch  of  San  Francisco.  The 
contract  calls  for  the  surfacing  of  4.29  miles 
of  highw^ay.  The  contract  price,  not  including 
materials  which  the  State  furnishes,  is 
$25,885.20  against  an  estimate  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  California  Highway 
Commission   of   $27,401.00. 


San  Francisco-Santa   Cruz    Skyline  Boulevard 

A  delegation  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  the  Hon.  Wm.  Jeter  as 
chief  spokesman,  appeared  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission  on  June  15th  in 
Sacramento.  A  carefully  prepared  brief,  con- 
taining maps  and  other  data,  was  presented  to 
the  Commission  with  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
San  Lorenco  Valley  routing  from  Saratoga 
Gap  to  Santa  Cruz. 

At  a  previous  meeting  delegates  from  the 
San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
organizations  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
Watsonville,  Gilroy  and  other  cities,  headed 
by  Judge  J.  R.  Welch  of  San  Jose,  had  pre- 
sented data  in  support  of  a  route  from  Saratoga 
Gap  along  the  Castle  Rock  Ridge  to  Wood- 
wardia  on  the  Los  Gatos-Santa  Cruz  Highway. 


LaFrance  Shut-Off  Nozzle 

Easy  to  operate.  Will  not  get  out 
of  order.  Large  handle  allows  oper- 
ator to  grip  it  with  his  entire  hand. 
Made  of  manganese  bronze.  Can- 
not be  broken.  When  nozzle  is  shut, 
hose  can  be  dragged  down  a  ladder 
without  danger  of  turning  it  on. 


LaFrance  Smoke  Mask 
Used  by  many  of  the  largest 
fire  departments.  Provides 
complete  protection  against 
smoke,  gas  and  ammonia  fumes. 
Has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
firemen  in  conditions  which 
otherwise  might  have  proved 
fatal.  Each  department  should  be 
equipped  with  a  supply  of 
La  France  masks. 


LaFrance  Deluge  Sets 

Consist  of  two-way  aluminum  met- 
al automatic  valve  Siamese;  Perfec- 
tion holder,  with  patent  electric 
grounding  device,  deluge  hose,  del- 
uge reducer  and  nozzle  tips,  the 
best  known  means  of  producing  a 
tremendous  stream  of  water. 


AMERICAN-LAFRANCE    FIRE    DEPARTMENT   SUPPLIES 
MAKE  A  MORE    EFFICIENT   FIRE    DEPARTMENT 

The  name  American-LaFraace  has  stood  for  the  best  in  fire  fighting  appaiatus  for  more  than  seventy-five 
years.    During  that  time  we  have  obtained  a  knowledge  and  an  experience  impossible  for  others  to  possess. 

When  you  purchase  American -LaFrance  fire  department  supplies,  you  may  feel  confident  that  each  article 
is  made  from  the  best  materials  obtainable  and  constructed  to  give  service. 

Send  for  catalogue  illustrating  and  giving  complete  description  of  LaFrance  fire  department  supplies. 

j\nERlCAN|AFRANCEflRE  ENGINE  [onPANY.lNC. 
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(Continued  from  page  185) 

which  it  is  based,  its  operation  should 
be  closely  followed  by  those  who  most 
intimatel}^  understand  the  reasons  for 
its  provisions.  Thus,  improvements  and 
adjustments  ma}^  from  time  to  time  be 
intelligently  made.  It  is  to  furnish  in 
exceptional  cases  a  means  for  remedjang 
possible  injustices  that,  in  some  states, 
provision  is  made  for  a  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment or  Appeals. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  that,  even  if  a  zoning  ordinance 
were  drawn  with  superhuman  perfec- 
tion, time  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
community  would  show  the  need  of 
modifications.  The  purpose  of  a  zoning 
ordinance  is  not  to  stifle  growth,  but 
only  to  insure  that  instead  of  taking 
place  sporadically  and  wastefully  it 
shall  go  on  in  an  orderly  way,  in  re- 
sponse to  generally  recognized  needs 
and  with  due  notice  to  all  concerned. 
What  Cities  and  Towns  Have  Accom- 
plished By  Zoning 

Undoubtedly  the  most  convincing 
statement  which  could  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  zoning  is  that 
practically  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  now  feel  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  continue  to  develop  further 
without  the  adoption  of  a  building  zone 
plan.  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Fiancisco,  Milwaukee,  Washington, 


Newark,  Rochester,  Omaha,  not  to 
mention  smaller  cities  such  as  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Berkeley,  CaUf.,  and 
Brockton,  Mass.,  already  have  zoning 
ordinancps  in  operation;  while  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
many  others  have  zoning  plans  in 
progress.  Moreover,  it  is  not  alone  our 
larger  cities  which  realize  the  necessity 
for  timely  regulation  of  the  uses  of 
property.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  smaller  towns,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  either  have  passed  zoning 
ordinances  or  have  them  in  an  advanced 
stage   of  preparation. 

In  fact,  on  May  22,  1922,  66  munici- 
palities in  the  United  States  were  on 
record  as  having  zoning  ordinances 
already  enacted,  and  114  were  reported 
to  have  zoning  plans  in  progress. 

Actual  expeiience  with  zoning  regula- 
tions has  brought  to  light  certain  striking 
facts. 

It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that 
the  New  York  zoning  regulations  have 
prevented  vast  depreciation  in  many 
districts  and  effected  savings  in  values 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  in 
established  sections.  Certain  districts 
have  been  rehabilitated  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  zoning  ordinance.    Another 


Use  permanent    P\PE  for 
IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 
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interesting  i-esiilt  has  been  the  jirochiction 
of  a  type  of  high  building  beheved  to 
be  far  better  than  the  former  elongated 
match-box  type. 

In  an  analj-sis  of  building  permits 
issued  in  St.  Louis  in  the  first  fourteen 
months  under  the  zoning  ordinance  it 
was  found  that  residences  tended  to 
follow  the  residence  district  and  did  not 
even  attempt  to  seek  locations  in  in- 
dustrial or  unrestricted  areas.  Except 
commercial  buildings  which  were  built 
partly  in  commercial  and  partly  in 
industrial  districts,  the  development  of 
St.  Louis  is  said  to  be  fitting  itself  very 
closely  to  the  zoning  plan. 

To  avoid  the  common  condition  that 
industrial  plants  encounter  of  having 
to  do  business  on  a  "residential  basis," 
denied  large-scale  facilities  in  their  vi- 
cinity on  account  of  protests  by  residence 
owners,  Alameda,  Calif.,  among  other 
cities,  has  established  industrial  zones 
in  which  no  new  permits  to  build  resi- 
dences will  be  granted.  A  leading 
municipal  engineer  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  prohibition  of  residences  in 
industrial  zones  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant protections  to  put  in  a  zoning 


ordinance.  This  method  is  being  relied 
on  to  develop  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  as  a  great 
industrial  terminal. 

In  New  Jersey  it  has  been  found  that 
the  unzoned  suburban  town  is  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
community  protected  by  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance. People  are  asking  themselves 
why  they  should  invest  money  in  a  home 
or  lend  money  on  a  mortgage  in  an  vm- 
protected,  unzoned  locality.  The  zoned 
towns  are  actually  absorbing  the  better 
grade  of  development.  The  result  has 
been  that  builders,  architects,  and  real 
estate  owners  in  unzoned  towns  are 
persistently  urging  their  local  councils 
to  adopt  zoning,  so  that  they  may  have 
as  good  a  selling  proposition  to  offer 
prosjDective  clients  as  their  competitors 
in  the  zoned  towns. 

Where  To  Get  Information 
Information  concerning  zoning  prog- 
ress in  states  and  cities  of  the  United 
States  will  be  made  available  by  the 
Division  of  Building  and  Housing  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  Selected  Bibliograph}-  of 
Zoning  is  issued  by  the  Division,  and 
may  be  secured  on  application. 
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School  for  Highway  Inspectors 


North  Carolina,  in  carrying  out  its 
$50,000,000  highway  program,  has  introduced  a 
dei)artiire  that  promises  to  set  a  swift  pace 
for  other  states  to  follow^  As  a  means  of 
qualifying  its  inspectors  for  the  inspection 
of  bituminous  paving  the  North  Carolina  State 
Highway  Commission  through  its  Division  of 
Tests  and  Investigations  has  established  a 
short  course  in  bituminous  laboratory  and 
])lant  instruction.  The  course  is  necessarily  a 
short  one  and  consists  of  taking  the  men  into 
the  laboratory  for  about  a  week  to  learn  the 
different  tests  of  the  materials  used  and  to 
attend  lectures  by  the  supervisors  of  this  type 
of  construction.  After  the  laboratory  and 
lecture  courses  are  over,  the  men  are  taken  to 
the  asphalt  plant  for  instruction  in  the  duties 
of  the  plant  inspector  and  then  on  the  road  for 
instruction  regarding  the  construction  methods 
to  be  used. 

The  men  for  this  work  were  secured  mostly 
from  the  different  districts  into  which  the 
work  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  is 
divided.  The  number  of  men  from  each  district 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  this  class  of 
construction  to  be  carried  on.  This  will  allow 
the  men  to  be  located  in  the  same  district  they 
came  from  and  the  only  need  for  any  change 
would  be  in  the  demand  for  emergency  in- 
spection from  another  part  of  the  state.  To 
allow  the  most  efficient  instruction  to  be  given 
within  the  allotted  time,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  divide  the  student  inspectors  into  two 
classes. 


Use  Wheel  Chairs  on  Florida  Roads 

Occupants  of  wheel  chairs  are  aliandoning 
trains  in  Florida  and  have  joined  the  hosts  of 
bicyclists,  pedestrians  and  motorists  who 
undertake  long  journeys  on  the  highways  of 
the  state.  The  asphalt  roads  of  the  peninsular 
state  are  in  such  excellent  condition  that 
occupants  of  wheel  chairs  are  able  to  make 
their  way  over  the  roads  with  little  or  no 
fatigue.  A  man  in  a  wheel  chair  recently 
covered  llfi  miles  on  the  road  between  Jack- 
sonville and  Daytonia  without  trouble. 
Another  made  the  trip  over  the  Dixie  Highway 
from  Jacksonville  to  Miami.  The  last  named 
journey  embraced  269  miles. 


Two  Million  Dollar  Road  Completed  in  Arkansas 

A  $2,000,000  road  has  just  been  completed 
in  the  Northern  Road  Improvement  District 
of  Arkansas,  near  Pine  Bluff,  including  75 
miles  of  asphalt  pavement  and  two-course 
gravel  compaction,  from  Stuggart  and  other 
points  to  the  Jefferson  county  line.  Motor 
trucks  will  now  be  able  to  pass  over  this  high- 
way with  heavy  loads  of  rice  from  the  90,000 
acres  of  rice  lands  in  that  vicinity,  affording 
cheaper  and  quicker  access  to  the  markets. 
Plans  are  now  on  foot  for  constructing  a  con- 
necting road  with  Pine  Bluff  through  Jefferson 
County. 


W^ATER    METERS 

The  Type  K  Nash  Disc  Meter 

NOW    EQUIPPED    WITH    INTERMEDIATE    GEAR    TRAIN 
INCLOSED    AND    RUNNING    IN    OIL 


Type  K  NASH  METERS 
are  constructed  entirely  of 
Bronze  Composition  in  all 
sizes. 

Simple  in  design — can  be 
taken  apart  and  assembled 
without  removing  from  the 
service. 


SPLIT  CASE  MODEL 


[       FROST  MODEL 


NATIONAL  METER   COMPANY 
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Arkansas-Louisiana  Highway  Finished 
The  Arkansas-Louisiana  Highway,  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  south,  is 
now  completed,  according  to  information 
received  from  the  State  Highway  Department. 
The  entire  system  is  now  open  to  traffic. 

The  road  is  153  miles  long.  It  cost  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000  and  was  three  years  and  six 
months  in  course  of  construction.  A  total  of 
114  miles  of  the  road  is  asphalt  surfaced  while 
11  miles  are  macadamized  and  28  miles 
graveled. 

In  Arkansas  the  road  traverses  Lincoln, 
Drew,  Desha,  Chicot  and  Ashley  Counties. 
One  branch  of  the  road  extends  from  Grady 
through  McGehee,  Lake  Village  and  Eudora 
to  the  Louisiana  line.  The  western  branch 
of  the  road  coimects  at  the  Louisiana  line  with 
the  road  to  Monroe. 


Road  Surfaces  and  Tire  Cost 
"In  the  State  of  California,"  says  the  Kich- 
hmd.  Wash.,  Advocate,  "there  are  some  600,000 
automobiles  licensed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  machine,  including  trucks  and  pleasure 
cars,  expends  $100  each  year  for  tires  or  an 
aggregate  of  $60,000,000  annually  in  this  one 
state. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  annual  deprecia- 
tion on  these  tires  is  20  per  cent  greater  on  a 
rough  or  gritty  surfaced  highway  than  it  would 
be  if  such  surface  were  covered  with  a  cushion 
of  some  bituminous  substance  which  not  only 


would  protect  the  foundation  of  the  road  l)ut 
take  the  grind  ofT  from  tires. 

"In  the  one  State  of  California  this  would 
mean  a  saving  of  $12,000,000  annually  to  auto- 
mobile users  for  tires  alone  not  to  mention  the 
saving  to  taxpayers  through  the  longer  life 
which  would  result  to  their  permanent  high- 
ways. 

"Ten  years  hence,  after  various  states  have 
experienced  the  costly  experiment  of  leaving 
the  surface  of  their  permanent  highways  un- 
protected by  a  non-jarring  surface,  public 
sentiment  will  be  vmanimous  for  that  character 
of  construction  regardless  of  material  used  for 
the  road  base." 


Big  Road  Program  in  Tennessee 
The  State  of  Tennessee  has  inaugurated  a 
new  Federal  aid  road-building  program  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  $8,000,000  for  281 
miles  of  roads  in  20  counties.  While  this 
program  is  being  carried  out  a  campaign  is 
under  way  to  increase  the  State  Highway  Fund 
by  means  of  a  gasoline  tax  and  a  bond  issue. 
This  movement  has  the  support  of  the  auto- 
mobile clubs  of  the  state  and  the  Tennessee 
Good  Roads  Association.  The  highway  de- 
partment of  the  state  recently  let  contracts 
for  138.86  miles  of  bituminous  macadam  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  Altamont,*  Ashland  City, 
Elizabeth,  Erwin,  Greenville,  Huntington, 
Kingston  and  Dandridge,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  $4,884,500. 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  ^'WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all   purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS  will  give  service  heretofore 
unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 
non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State   Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 
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"Just  What  We Ve  Been  Telling  You" 


This  is  the  way  Armco  Culvert  salesmen  look  after  they  have  examined 

an  Armco  corrugated  pipe  which  was  installed  fourteen  years  ago. 

The  culvert  shown  was  put  in  service  in  1908.     It  is  one  of  those  about  which  Mr.  S    J.  Webber, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Napa  County  wrote  on  Feb.  20,  1922: 

They  are  giving  perfect  service  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years." 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 
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W. BERKELEY 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the   Meter  Busmess 
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Street  Improvement 
is  in  Full  Siving 

I  ^HE  vast  amount  of  annoying  and   intricate  legal 
•^     formalities  necessary  to  the  culmination  of  street 

improvement  makes  it  imperative  that  correct  forms 

be  used  during  its  entire  procedure. 

Our  many  years  of  experience,  combined  with 
our  expert  legal  facilities,  assures  each  official  of  insur- 
ance against  errors. 
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SeaGlendora 
Gridley 
Gustine 
Hanford 
Hayward 
Healdsburg 
Hemet 
Hercules 
Hermosa  Beach 
Hillsborough 
Hollister 
Holtville 
Honolulu 

Huntington  Beach 
Huntington  Park 
Hyde  Park 
Imperial 
Inglewood 


Jackson 

Kennett 

King  City 

Kingsburg 

Lakeport 

Larkspur 

La  Mesa 

La  Verne 

Lemoore 

Lindsay 

LjTinwood 

Livermore 

Lodi 

Lompoc 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Banos 

Los  Gatos 

Loyalton 

Madera 

Manhattan  Beach 

Manteca 

Maricopa 

Martinez 

Marysville 

Mayfleld 

Merced 

Mill  Valley 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Montague 

Monte  bello 

Monterey 

Monterey  Park 

Morgan  Hill 

Mountain  View 

Napa 

National  City 

Needles 

Nevada  City 

Newman 

Newport  Beach 

Oakdale 

Oakland 

Oceanside 

Ojai 

Ontario 

Orange 


Orland 

Oroville 

Oxnard 

Pacific  Grove 

Palo  Alto 

Pasadena 

Paso  Robles 

Patterson 

Petaluma 

Piedmont 

Pinole 

Pittsburg 

Placerville 

Pleasanton 

Plymouth 

Point  Arena 

Pomona 

Porterville 

Potter  Valley 

Red  Bluff 

Redding 

Redlands 

Redondo  Beach 

Redwood  City 

Reedley 

Rialto 

Richmond 

Rio  Vista 

Riverside 

Roseville 

Ross 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

Sanger 

San  Anselmo 

San  Bernardino  Ventura 

San  Bruno  Venice 

San  Diego 

San  Fernando 

San  Francisco 

San  Gabriel 

San  Juan 

San  Jose 

San  Leandro 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Marino 

San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 


Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Paula 

Santa  Rosa 

Sausalito 

Sawtelle 

Sebastopol 

Selma 

Sierra  Madre 

Sisson 

Soledad 

Sonoma 

Sonora 

South  Pasadena 

South  San  Francisco 

St.  Helena 

Stockton 

Suisun 

Sutter  Creek 

Sunnyvale 

Susanville 

Taft 

Tehachapi 

Tracy 

Tulare 

Turlock 

Ukiah 

Upland 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 


Visalia 

Walnut  Creek 

Watsonville 

Watts 

Wheatland 

Whittier 

Willits 

Willows 

Winters 

Yreka 

Total 


Woodland 

Yuba  City 

-    240 


Every  Incorporated  city  and   town   In   California  should   be  on  the  above   membership   rol 


Pacific  Municipalities 

AND   COUNTIES 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF   CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  March   22,   1913,  at  the  Post  Office  at  San  Francisco,  California. 

under  the  act  of  March  3,   1879. 


HOW  THE  CITY  MANAGER  FORM  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT IS  WORKING  OUT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Realizing  that  many  CaKfornia  cities 
are  contemplating  the  framing  of  new 
charters  and  knowing  the  inclination 
to  favor  the  city  manager  plan  of  govern- 
ment, we  recently  sent  to  all  cities 
operating  under  that  plan  a  letter  of 
inquiry  reading  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  about  to  publish  an  article 
on  "Modern  Cit}^  Charters"  and 
would  like  to  know  for  publication 
what  you  consider  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  cit\^  manager 
plan,  also  your  ideas  of  school  sj's- 
tems,  election  systems,  civil  service, 
etc. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any 
favors,  we  are 

Yours  truly, 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Per  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive  Secretary. 
So   many   replies  were   received   that 
lack  of  space  prevents  their  publication 
in  full,  but  the  substance  of  each  letter 
is  set  forth  as  follows: 


6,913*         La  Grande,  Oregon,  April  12,  1922. 

The  secret  of  success  and  the  growing  de- 
mand for  the  City  Manager  Plan  is  that  city 
bu.siness  is  further  removed  from  politics. 

It  eliminates  red  tape  and  is  more  rapid  in 
operation.  It  centralizes  responsibility  and 
control  and  is  therefore  more  eflBcient  and 
accessible. 

It  has  developed  expert  administrators  and 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  depending  upon 
local  amateurs. 

The  City  Manager  Plan  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic form  of  mimicipal  government  ever 
devised  and  is  most  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 

O.  A.  Kratz, 
City  Manager. 


60,840  Springfield,  Ohio,  April  12.  1922. 

The  City  Manager  Plan  reduces  waste  for 
the  reason  that  it  places  the  affairs  of  the  city 
on  a  business  basis.  We  recommend  it  a.s  being 
the  only  ideal  and  satisfactory  form  of  city 
government. 

The  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
By  Floyd  E.  Kesler,  Secretarv. 


12,095     McAlester,  Oklahoma,  April  12,  1922. 

We  have  the  managerial  form  of  government, 
and  it  is  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
people.  If  concentrated  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
bad  men  it  is  dangerous,  yet  all  public  and 
private  business  can  be  more  economically 
managed  when  concentrated  with  good  men 
and  freed  from  political  underwriting  and 
favoritisms. 

Boone  Williams,  Secretary 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'(Figurea  at  left  of  name*  indicate  population^ 
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10,995         El  Dorado,  Kansas,  April  11,  1922. 

In  my  judgment,  the  important  features  of 
the  City  Manager  Plan  of  government  are  as 
follows: 

First,  that  City  Managers  are  employed 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  administrative  ability. 

Second,  that  they  are  charged  with  and  held 
responsible  for  the  full  administrative  conduct 
of  the  city's  business. 

Third,  that  they  are  authorized  by  law  to 
employ  and  discharge  every  official  and  em- 
ployee of  the  city. 

Fourth,  that  the  City  Commissioners,  as 
individuals,  have  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  adminis- 
trative duties. 

J.  E.  Caton, 
Former  City  Manager. 


just  investigate  their  experience  at  Sioux  City, 
where  I  was  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  many  years. 

W.  W.  Holmes,  Secretary 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


137,634    Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  April  12,  1922. 

Mr.  Lee  H.  Pierce,  Secretary  of  our  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  has  asked  me  to  write  you  in 
regard  to  the  Commission  form  of  government. 

It  is  practically  like  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  a  corporation,  and  consequently  places 
responsibility  up  to  that  Board.  The  Board 
looks  to  the  General  Manager  for  results. 

There  are  seven  Commissioners,  and  on 
account  of  its  being  a  small  body,  work  can 
be  accomplished  quickly  and  effectively. 
It  is  a  much  better  form  of  government  in  my 
opinion  than  the  old  council  of  sixteen  men  and  a 
Mayor,  with  no  one  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city. 

P.  C.  Fuller, 

Mayor. 


72,217  Wichita,  Kansas,  April  12,  1922. 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  yours  of  April  1, 
and  to  advise  that  Wichita  is  under  the  Man- 
ager-Commission Plan  of  government,  which 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  finest  system  yet  devised 
for  cities  of  this  class.  Of  course,  you  know  of 
the  new  Cleveland  plan,  which  is  just  an 
elaboration  of  the  manager-commission  plan. 
We  are  confident  of  their  success  in  Cleveland. 

Personally,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
civil  service  in  municipal  affairs.  Contrary  to 
the  general  idea,  it  makes  for  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  harmony  in  any  department  to  which 
it  is  applied.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  city, 
at  least  of  our  class,  where  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  civil  service  is  a  success. 

In  Wichita  any  man  in  any  department  can 
be  summarily  discharged  by  the  city  manager. 
This  is  a  "club"  which  makes  for  efficiency  and 
harmony.  It  is  necessary,  occasionally,  to 
dismiss  a  policeman  or  fireman.  In  such  cases 
in  Wichita  the  man  is  suspended,  the  charges 
against  him  are  heard  by  the  city  manager 
and  the  chief  of  the  department,  and  if  the 
city  manager  is  convinced  that  the  discharge 
of  the  individual  is  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
he  can  make  the  discharge  without  consulting 
anyone.  Of  course,  it  may  happen  that  a  city 
would  have  a  manager  who  did  not  possess 
good  judgment,  but  I  would  infinitely  rather 
trust  any  manager  than  a  civil  service  com- 
mission. The  civil  service  feature  of  the  com- 
mission plan  law  in  Iowa  and  other  states 
is  an  iniquity.     If  you  doubt  this  statement, 


10,060  San  Angelo,  Texas,  April  13,  1922. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  a  City  Manager 
Form  of  Government  I  would  enumerate  as 
follows:  The  centering  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. Where  either  is  divided,  it  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  responsibility.  One  of  the  useful  oppor- 
tunities present  under  this  form  is  the  chance 
to  co-ordinate  the  various  departments  and 
cause  them  to  co-operate  with  each  other  at  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  city. 

E.  L.  Wells,  Jr., 

City  Manager. 


6,729  Bristol,  Virginia,  April  12,  1922. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  the  most 
important  features  of  the  City  Manager  Plan, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  most  important  feature 
is  the  transferring  of  a  playhouse  into  a  business 
institution.  We  have  no  civil  service  in  our 
charter;  our  schools  are  managed  by  a  school 
board,  and  our  elections  come  every  four  years, 
which  we  think  is  often  enough. 

S.  G.  Keller, 
City  Manager. 

3,581  Montrose,  Colorado,  April  15,  1922. 

This  is  in  answer  to  yours  of  April  1st.  In 
my  judgment  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  City  Manager  Plan  is  that  it  provides 
for  an  executive  who  may  plan  his  work  ahead 
of  time  just  like  a  private  individual  in  any 
other  business  should  do  and  find  ways  and 
means  to  put  the  plan  into  operation  so  as  to 
get  desired  results.  Of  course  this  will  naturally 
involve  the  preparation  of  a  budget  which  in 
itself  is  an  immense  advantage  over  the  old- 
time  manner  of  doing  business. 

The  success  of  the  City  Manager  form  will 
depend  just  as  in  private  business,  on  the 
ability  of  the  manager  to  secure  results.  Quali- 
fications for  a  manager  are  largely  the  same  as 
for  any  other  manager  of  a  successful  business 
in  which  the  public  is  directly  concerned.  No 
amount  of  education  or  special  training  will 
suffice  if  the  manager  is  lacking  in  tact,  courtesy 
and  general  business  ability.  If  to  these  things 
are  added  wide  experience,  success  may  be 
predicted. 

We  have  had  no  occasion  to  select  our  em- 
ployes according  to  the  method  of  civil  service. 
J.  E.  McDaniel, 

City  Manager. 

5,637         Tallahassee,  Florida,  April  14,  1922. 

1st.  The  most  important  feature  of  the 
City  Manager  Plan  should  be  absolute  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  manager  without  inter- 
ference from  the  commission  in  all  departments 
except  judicial. 

2nd.  A  good  commission  elected  at  large 
and  consisting  of  not  to  exceed  five  members 
(three  is  better)  and  paid  nothing  or  such  small 
salary  that  politicians  will  not  be  attracted. 

J.  W.  Greer, 
City  Manager. 
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4,817     Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  April  14,  1922. 

1.  Making  the  manager  responsible  for  all 
departments. 

2.  Letting  the  Commission  have  power  to 
force  improvements  when  they  think  it  is 
necessary. 

3.  Civil  service  might  work  out  in  larger 
places,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  advisable  in  the 
small  places. 

Carl  H.  Peterson, 

City  Manager. 


3,289         Coronado,  California,  April  24,  1922. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  April  1st  re- 
garding the  Charter,  the  only  suggestion  that  I 
would  make  would  be  to  make  the  Charter  as 
brief  as  possible.  Don't  let  the  Board  of  Free- 
holders attempt  to  solve  all  of  the  manager's 
problems  in  advance  and  don't  let  them  tie 
the  manager,  hand  and  foot,  or  he  will  fail  to 
function  as  a  manager. 

The  civil  service,  improperly  handled  with 
too  much  red  tape,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
handicap  the  manager. 

G.  F.  Hyatt,     City  Manager. 


39,604        San  Jose,  California,  April  15,  1922. 

The  chief  advantages  of  Charter  and  City 
Manager  Plan  have  been  the  elimination  of  the 
old-time  ward  politics  with  its  resultant 
favoritism  and  loose  administration,  and 
increasingly  better  political  and  moral  tone 
to  the  communit}',  a  co-ordination  of  the 
several  municipal  departments,  leading  to 
greater  economy  and  official  efficiency,  and 
other  minor  benefits  incidental  to  all  these. 
Roscoe  D.  Wyatt,  Secretary 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


5,526  Anaheim,  California,  April  8,  1922. 

I  have  your  letter,  requesting  information  as 
to  how  our  Charter  is  working  in  Anaheim. 
Generally,  would  state  that  in  our  experience, 
there  is  perfect  harmony  on  this  question — 
that  it  works  out  well  for  all  concerned.  I  can 
say  that  not  one  word  of  dissatisfaction  has 
ever  been  uttered  in  my  presence,  and  none 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  know  anything 
different. 

Malcom  A.  Fraser,  Secretary 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


12,871  Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  April  27,  1922. 
Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  recent  date, will 
say  that  our  commission  manager  charter  is 
working  out  spjlendidly.  I  am  aware  of  no 
defects  in  our  charter.  The  city  manager  has 
carried  out  an  extensive  and  far-sighted 
program  of  public  improvements  without 
noticeable  increase  in  taxation.  Adoption  of 
this  system  has  proven  a  large  step  forward  in 
the  building  of  our  town  to  a  city. 

Fred  M.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


39,141  Dubuque,  Iowa,  May  1,  1922. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  iinjmrtant 
features  of  the  City  Manager  Plan  are: 

1.  The  opportunity  for  a  city  to  secure 
through  appointment,  an  experienced  and 
cai)abl('  administrative  head.  Such  a  man  is 
rarely    chosen    through    election. 


2.  The  absolute  separation  of  the  elected 
legislative  branch  of  the  city  government, 
from  the  appointed  administrative  branch. 
Such  a  system  makes  it  impossible  to  pay 
personal  political  debts  with  the  public  money. 

3.  The  opportunity  to  secure  able  and  ex- 
perienced men  on  the  Council  as  directors. 
These  men  would  not  serve  if  a  greater  demand 
were  made  on  their  time. 

4.  Fixed  responsibility  through  a  single 
executive  head  of  a  city. 

5.  Greater  opportunity  for  economy  in 
administration,  co-ordination  of  effort  and 
harmony  of  purpose  through  a  single  executive 
head. 

O.  E.  Carr, 
City  Manager. 

23,594  Middletown,  Ohio,  May  2,  1922. 

I  consider  the  most  important  features  of  the 
City  Manager  Plan,  first,  a  scheme  of  election 
which  will  come  nearest  to  the  selection  of 
the  men  best  qualified  to  serve  the  people; 
and,  second,  a  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  a  City  Manager. 

In  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  I  see  no 
excuse  at  all  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  manager  should  be  held  responsible  for  all 
appointments,  and  if  he  makes  mistakes  in- 
tentionally or  is  dumb  and  makes  them  unin- 
tentionally, he  should  be  fired. 

Kenyon  Riddle, 

City  Manager. 

7,224      Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  May  5,  1922. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  civil  service  clause  in  a 
charter.  If  the  city  manager  is  of  the  right 
business  caliber  and  is  supported  by  the 
commission,  he  will  give  every  emploj'ee  his 
just  due  and  secure  efficient  service  for  the  city 
and  will  have  his  own  department  heads  as 
civil  service  board. 

Wm.  H.  Loutit, 

Mavor. 


7,224      Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  JMay  .5,  1922. 

In  the  beginning  the  important  appointive 
offices  were  made  by  the  Mayor  and  the  salaries 
were  fixed  by  the  charter.  This  was  changed  so 
that  the  appointments  of  city  manager,  city 
clerk  and  city  attorney  are  now  made  by  the 
Council  and  the  respective  salaries  are  set 
by  this  same  group.  This  is  practically  the 
only  major  change  that  has  been  made. 

The  main  advantages  accruing  to  the  city 
of  Grand  Haven,  due  to  the  adoption  of  this 
charter  are:  First,  the  entire  administration 
is  directed  by  the  City  Manager  who  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  council  for  the  general  policies 
but  not  for  details.  Second,  purchasing  for  the 
entire  city  organization  is  made  by  the  City 
Manager. 

I  am  certain  that  the  policy  of  having  the 
Mayor  elected  by  the  people  rather  than  by 
the  council  itself  is  a  good  provision,  even 
though  he  has  l)ut  the  vote  of  a  councilman. 

Seven  years  of  experience  with  the  City 
Manager  form  of  government  in  Grand  Haven 
has  worked  some  wonderful  changes  here  and 
I  am  sure  the  citizens  in  general  are  well  satis- 
fied with  it. 

Paul  II.  Taylor, 

City  Manager. 
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2,463  Fort  Myers,  Florida,  May  3,  1922. 

The  new  plan  is  a  decided  advancement  over 
the  old,  and  the  Commissioners,  to  function 
at  all,  have  to  go  in  the  line  of  prog-ress,  so  we 
have  a  better  city  government  than  the  old. 

Florida  is  rapidly  falling  in  line  with  the  new 
idea  of  municipal  government   and  the   great 
good  we  have  received  is,  that  there  is  no  talk 
of  going  back  to  the  old  form  of  government. 
L.  A.  Whitney,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


115,777  Norfolk,  Virginia,  May  5,  1922. 

The  City  Manager  form  of  government  was 
established  in  Norfolk  effective  September  1, 
1918,  and  since  that  time  the  city  has,  in  our 
opinion,  progressed  more  rapidly  and  satis- 
factorily than  at  any  time  during  its  history. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Commission 
Manager  form  of  government  is  the  centraliza- 
tion of  executive  authority;  the  minimizing  of 
delays  in  the  disposition  of  all  matters  of 
progressive    or    other    character. 

W.  A.  Cox,  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


21,719       Durham,  North  Carolina,  May  6,  1922. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  important  features 
of  the  city  manager  plan  are  the  separation  of 
legislative  and  administrative  duties  together 
with  the  appointment  of  a  trained  executive 
by  the  legislative  body  is  essential. 

To  be  held  accountable  for  carrying  out  the 
details  of  administration  the  manager  should 
be  given  considerable  latitude  in  the  selection 
and  dismissal  of  all  subordinates.  Interference 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative  branch  should  be 
rigidly  controlled.  The  manager  plan  in  general 
provides  accordingly. 

As  respects  election  systems,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  method  of  preferential  or  proportional 
representation  is  essential.  The  ward  method 
has  in  my  experience  been  a  failure. 

R.  W.  Rigsby, 

City  ^lanager. 


12,117       Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  April  17,  1922. 

This  .system  has  been  in  vogue  here  for  less 
than  a  year  and  while  we  feel  that  very  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of 
putting  the  cit3''s  affairs  on  more  solid  business 
basis  and  planning  for  the  future,  in  more  com- 
prehensive manner  than  has  heretofore  been 
possible,  yet  the  net  results  up  to  this  time, 
would  probably  not  be  very  enlightening  and 
we  would  prefer  to  undertake  to  furnish  you 
the  data  requested  after  another  year  or  two. 
Chas.   F.  Sutherland, 

City  Manager. 


2,480  Westerville,  Ohio,  April  19,  1922. 

The  people  here  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
form  of  government  and  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  are  getting  more  for  their  money 
than  under  the  old  plan,  and  a  good  City  Man- 
ager can  make  the  city  government  worth  the 
price  we  have  been  accustomed  to  paying  and 
also  earn  a  fair  salary  for  himself. 

If  we  have  saved  money,  conserved  health, 
contributed  to  the  growth  and  well  being  of 
our  community  in  large  contrast  to  previous 
governments,    it   is  not   due   so   much   to   our 


personal  ability  as  it  is  to  a  form  of  government, 
the  principles  of  which  are  easy  in  operation 
and  the  responsibilities  of  which  are  definitely 
fixed,  thereby  making  .success  a  material  con- 
sequence. 

Richard  Biehl,     ^ 
City  Manager. 


27,869        Clarksburg,  W.  Vir.,  April  16,  1922. 

One  year  ago  Clarksburg  adopted  the  City 
Manager  plan  and  we  feel  that  it  has  functioned 
successfully,  except  that  the  election  of  Coun- 
cilmen  by  wards  does  not  eliminate  the  partisan 
feeling  which  we  hoped  to  eliminate  when  the 
Charter  was  changed. 

Mr.  Harrison  G.  Otis,  past  President  of  the 
City  Managers'  Association,  is  City  Manager 
in  Clarksburg,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  saj'  for 
him  that  he  has  made  a  creditable  showing 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  politics  have  hindered 
him  in  some  of  his  activities. 

G.  D.  Theleen,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


152,559  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  17,  1922. 

The  City  Manager  form  of  government 
covered  V)y  this  charter  has  been  in  operation 
since  1914  with  thorough  success.  Both  busi- 
ness people  and  labor  interests  are  whole- 
heartedh'  in  favor  of  this  form  of  government 
and  would  not  care  to  return  to  the  old  federal 
plan. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government  are  that  it  is,  first,  non- 
partisan, thereby  retaining  an  equal  interest 
on  the  part  of  all  citizens  in  the  government  at 
all  times;  secondly,  the  administrator  of 
affairs,  the  City  Manager,  is  chosen  because 
of  his  executive  ability  and  conducts  the  affairs 
of  the  city  accordingly. 

Edward  McColgin,  Mgr. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


5,032  Lake  City,  Florida,  April  15,  1922. 

Your  letter  of  April  1st  received  and  in  reply 
wish  to  advise  that  our  present  City  Charter 
embodying  the  commission  manager  form  of 
government  has  been  in  existence  only  a  short 
while  and  an  opinion  rendered  at  this  time 
would  not  be  very  comprehensive.  .\i)parently, 
however,  the  commission  manager  form  as 
worked  out  here  is  giving  satisfaction  and  in 
some  respects  is  economy  over  our  old  Mayor- 
Council  City  Charter. 

R.  J.  Blank,  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


54,322  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  April  17,  1922. 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  April  1st,  would 
say  that  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
City  Manager  Plan  as  developed  by  our  ex- 
perience, is  the  fact  that  it  centralizes  authority 
and  fixes  responsibilitv. 

C.  H.  Dowler, 
City  Manager. 


39,141  Dubuque,  Iowa,  April  15,  1922. 

In  my  opinion,  the  City  Manager  form  of 
government  gives  a  greater  opportunity  for 
the  right  kind  of  men  to  accomplish  their 
wishes  when  they  are  elected  to  a  Council. 

I  used  to  say  that  "anj-  City  Government 
was  only  as  good  as  the  men  who   were  in 
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office,"  hut  I  have  changed  my  opinion  a 
little  and  I  believe  that  it  should  be  stated 
"that  any  City  Government  is  as  good  as  it 
gives  opportunity  to  the  right  kind  of  citizens 
to  accomplish  results  for  their  city  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguard  all  the  people." 

D.  B.  Cassat,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


3,003  Tifton,  Georgia,  April  13,  1922. 

The  City  of  Tifton  has  been  working  under 
the  City  Manager  form  of  government  for 
over  a  year.  We  find  that  there  is  no  friction 
and  are  delighted  with  the  change  from  the 
old  Mayor  and  Alderman  form  under  which 
we  operated  in  the  past  for  a  numl)er  of  years. 

Our  people  are  contented,  and  Tifton  is 
forging  forward  regardless  of  the  existing 
depression  of  the  farmers. 

W.  E.  Algee,  Secretary, 

Board  of  Trade. 


9,690  Manistee,  Michigan,  April  14,  1922. 

This  city  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country 
to  adopt  the  Commission-Manager  Plan  which 
went  into  effect  here  in  1914.  An  efTort  to 
return  to  the  old  aldermanic  plan  was  made  by 
certain  local  interests  last  spring,  but  at  a 
special  election  held  March  1st,  the  people  of 
Manistee,  by  a  vote  of  1,710  to  1,195  decided 
to  retain  the  present  plan. 

As  to  the  relative  economics  of  the  two  plans, 
aldermanic  vs.  commission-manager,  there  is 
apparently  no  argument.  In  spite  of  rising 
costs  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  city  has 
lost  nearly  $10,000  annual  liquor  license  fees, 
due  to  the  advent  of  prohibition,  our  city  tax 
is  approximately  the  same  to-day  as  it  was 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  under  the 
aldermanic  form,  the  increase  being  only  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars. 

J.  C.  Beukema,  Secretary, 

Board  of  Commerce. 


Maryville,  Tenn.,  April  13,  1922. 

The  charter  of  Maryville  provides  for  a 
commission  form  of  government,  which  does 
very  well  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  our  opinion, 
however,  that  a  City  Manager  is  needed  to 
provide  the  best  form  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment, and  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject 
for  several  years  has  convinced  the  writer 
that  there  is  economy  in  the  operation  and 
general  satisfaction  to  the  people  at  large  in 
the  City  Manager  form  of  government. 

We  have  a  very  striking  demonstration  of  the 
success  of  this  form  in  our  neighboring  city, 
Alcoa*,  where  a  competent  City  Manager  is 
in   charge. 

W.  T.  Corwith,  Secretary, 
•Population  .3,.358  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

9,110  Xenia,  Ohio,  April  25,  1922. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  letter  relative  to  the 
City  Manager  form  of  government,  I  wish  to 
advise  you  that  I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover,  a  copy  of  our  City  Charter  which  is 
working  out  splendidly  here. 

In  this  city  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
school  system,  and  in  my  opinion  Civil  Service 
is  a  bad  thing  because  too  many  times  it  leaves 
incompetent  persons  in  office. 

T.  H.  Zell,  City  Auditor. 


2,007       New  Smyrna,  Florida,  April  24,  1922, 

The  most  imjjortant  feature  of  the  City 
Manager  plan  in  my  opinion,  is  the  separation 
of  administrative  and  legislative  functions  of 
government.  This  seems  to  vary  in  degree 
with  almost  every  charter.  The  next  most 
important  feature  is  centralization  of  control 
and  authority. 

P.  P.  Pilcher,  City  Manager. 


14,181       Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  April  26,  1922. 

As  to  the  most  important  features  of  the 
City  Managerial  Plan,  I  think  I  can  state 
that  it  would  be  the  centralizing  authority  in 
one  head,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
earliest  possible  co-ordination  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  city,  to  accomplish  a  desired 
result. 

As  you  know,  under  the  old  Aldermanic 
Charter,  at  times,  the  different  departments 
of  the  city  were  as  far  apart  as  governments  of 
different  political  subdivisions.  By  centraliz- 
ing all  departments,  they  work  in  closer  har- 
mony with  the  one  purpose  in  view,  for  the 
betterinent  of  the  entire  city. 

Kirk  Dyer, 
City  Manager. 


8,659  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  April  21,  1922. 
For  your  information  we  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  City  Charter  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
which  was  adopted  last  fall  and  has  been  in 
operation  only  a  few  months,  consequently  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusions  in  regard  to  a  number  of  items,  as 
provided  in  this  charter,  except  that  we  have 
found  the  charter  one  that  is  working  out  very 
well,  and  the  coming  year  or  so  will  determine 
its  real  value. 

H.  E.  Robinson,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


16,985  Auburn,  Maine,  April,  i922. 

Our  City  Charter  is  working  well.  Its 
greatest  advantages  are  the  provision  for  a 
City  Manager  with  a  great  deal  of  appointive 
power,  and  the  centralization  of  purchasing. 

One  of  its  principal  difficulties  is  the  pro- 
vision for  a  Mayor,  which  was  a  compromise 
with  the  old  Federal  plan  of  government. 
Under  our  Charter  the  Mayor  is  elected  by 
the  people  at  large,  and  sometimes  in  the  past 
he  has  assumed  to  speak  for  the  people. 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  retention  of 
ward  lines,  which  makes  a  Councilman  repre- 
sent a  section  rather  than  the  city  at  large. 

The  election  system  provided  in  the  Charter 
seems  to  work  fairly  well,  although  I  believe 
proportional  representation  would  be  a  great 
advance. 

Earl  S.  Lewis,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


13,191  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  April  18,  1922. 

Although  there  lias  always  been  some  op- 
position to  this  governmental  plan  among  the 
laboring  cla.sses,  and  there  still  is  in  fact,  a 
great  majority  of  substantial  citizens  feel  that 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  have  a  real 
city  government. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  efficient  City 
Manager,  C.  E.  Ridley,  there  has  been  brought 
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to  a  successful  issue  the  question  of  adequate 
water  supply,  which  has  been  dragging  along 
interminably.  The  city  is  now  also  instituting 
a  system  of  garbage  collection  which  is  an 
innovation  in  Bluefield. 

In  brief,  I  would  say  that  our  new  charter 
has  resulted  in  bringing  complete  order  out 
of  governmental  chaos.  Politics  have  been 
completely  eliminated  with  our  non-partisan 
system  and  the  city  is  making  real  strides  in 
every  direction. 

As  to  the  defects  of  our  charter  the  greatest 
criticism  that  I  would  make  is  that  the  direc- 
tors should  be  elected  at  large  instead  of  from 
districts  as  they  are  at  present. 

Carroll  R.  Woods,  Secretary-Manager, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


12,085  Tyler,  Texas,  April  19,  1922. 

We  think  the  City  Manager  plan  gives  us  a 
more  efficient  city  government;  we  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  too  much  duplication 
in  office  holders  in  reference  to  our  city,  county 
and  state. 

A.  L.  Burge,  Manager, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


8,240  Griffin,  Georgia,  April  15,  1922. 

Our  plan  is  for  three  commissioners  elected 
from  the  city  at  large,  who  select  the  manager 
and  supervise  his  activities,  he  does  everything 
else.  And  under  our  plan  there  has  never  been 
a  complaint. 

We  are  not  strong  on  the  question  of  Civil 
Service,  from  a  hard  and  fast  standpoint.  It 
causes  friction  and  interferes  with  efficiency, 
furnishes  a  bone  of  contention  and  savors  too 
much  of  old  politics.  I  believe  Civil  Service 
as  we  have  always  understood  it — to  keep  a 
man  in  office  anyhow — has  no  place  in  modern 
city  government. 

W.  B.  Royster,  Sec.-Mgr. 

Board  of  Trade. 


27,292      East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  14,  1922. 

I  consider  the  most  important  features  of  the 
City  Manager  plan  to  be  the  rights  and 
authority  vested  in  the  City  Manager.  That 
is,  I  think  the  charter  should  provide  that  the 
City  Manager  will  be  unhampered  in  the 
selection  of  the  heads  of  departments  and 
other  city  officials.  I  think  the  City  Manager 
should  have  the  right  to  appoint  all  heads  of 
departments  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Director  of  Finance.  If  he  is  allowed  to  do 
this,  he  will  gather  around  him  a  group  of 
employes  who  are  faithful  and  loyal,  both  to 
the  manager  and  to  the  municipal  corporation. 

Harmony  should  be  the  inherent  characteris- 
tic of  the  City  Manager  organization,  but 
cannot  be  the  inherent  characteristic  unless 
the  City  Manager  has  the  appointing  power. 

I  think  Civil  Service  should  be  abolished 
under  the  City  Manager  plan,  to  the  same 
degree  that  politics  has  been  abolished.  The 
worst  feature  of  Civil  Service  is  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  rid  of  an  inefficient 
employee.  You  cannot  expect  efficient  govern- 
ment with  inefficient  employes. 

C.  M.  Osborn, 
City  Manager. 


5,692       Kingsport,  Tennessee,  April  14,  1922. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  April  1st,  will  state  there 
are  so  many  outstanding  features  of  the  City 
Manager  government  that  it  is  hard  to  state 
just  which  is  the  most  important  feature. 

In  our  town,  and  as  it  is  in  all  towns,  I  think 
one  of  the  most  important  things  is  the  fact 
that  politics  are  absoluely  eliminated  and  to 
my  judgment,  this  has  been  a  curse  to  all 
City  Governments. 

As  to  Civil  Service,  I  am  not  much  in  favor 
of  it  myself,  as  a  man  holds  his  position  on 
merit  and  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  or- 
ganization, any  man  that  produces  the  goods 
will  always  find  himself  with  a  job. 

L.  H.  Kidd, 
City  Manager. 

13,252  Rome,  Georgia,  April  13,  1922. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  April  1st,  we  are 
very  well  pleased  with  the  new  charter  under 
which  we  are  working  and  after  a  two-year 
test,  do  believe  that  it  should  have  some 
changes.  The  words  "local  engineer"  are  used 
in  this  charter  as  being  the  only  party  eligible 
for  City  Manager.  I  believe  the  word  "engi- 
neer" should  be  left  out  entirely,  as  it  does  not 
require  an  engineer  but  only  a  person  with 
good  business  ability. 

H.  H.  Shackelton,  President, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


22,897  Sandusky,  Ohio,  April  13,  1922. 

We  have  found  the  Commission-Manager 
form  of  government  very  satisfactory  and 
that  administration  of  city  affairs  is  being 
carried  on  in  a  businesslike  manner  because 
of  the  elimination  of  politics  and  the  fact  that 
the  City  Manager  holds  his  office  on  merit 
and  not  party  support.  His  services  can  be 
terminated  at  any  time  that  it  is  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Commission. 

I.  E.  Windisch,  Acting  Manager, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


2,912  Redding,  California,  April  14,  1922. 

The  one  big  feature  of  the  City  Manager 
Plan  seems  to  me  to  be  the  uniting  of  responsi- 
bility with  authority  to  act  and  placing  the 
two  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual  whose 
duty  is  and  whose  whole  ambition  should  be 
to  get  results. 

E.  A.  Rolison, 

City  Manager. 


31,002       Petersburg,  Virginia,  April  18,  1922. 

I  consider  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
City  Manager  Plan  the  definite  responsibility 
of  the  City  Manager  to  the  elected  council, 
which  in  its  turn  has  no  executive  or  adminis- 
trative function  whatever.  In  other  words, 
I  believe  that  the  people  at  the  polls  in  most 
instances  will  be  successful  in  electing  legis- 
lative representatives  who  will  reflect  the 
views  of  the  community  on  matters  of  policj'. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  often  can  be  success- 
ful in  selecting  at  the  polls  men  qualified  to 
carry  out  these  policies  in  administrative 
action,  nor  do  I  believe  that  an  effective 
executive  administration  can  be  had  except 
under  the  direction  of  one  person. 

(Continued  on  page  £4^) 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 
AND    ITS    WORK 

By  Wm.  J.  Locke 
Before  the  Municipal  League  of  Georgia,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  June  29,  1922. 

''Service  to  Man  is  the  Highest  Worship  of  God.'* 


Just  four  and  twenty  years  ago  one 
bleak  December  day  a  handful  of  men 
assembled  at  San  Francisco  and  started 
the  organization  which  has  since  proved 
to  be  such  a  great  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  California's  cities  and  towns. 
At  that  time  the  number  of  incorporated 
cities  in  the  state  was  about  one  hundred, 
being  less  than  half  as  many  as  there 
are  today. 

It  was  a  time  when  municipal  govern- 
ment throughout  the  nation  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  graft  and  corrup- 
tion being  prevalent  in  all  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  Bryce  in  his 
"American  Commonwealth"  had  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  as  "our  one 
conspicuous  failure,"  and  a  general 
cry  had  been  raised  throughout  the  land 
calling  for  reform  in  the  government  of 
our  cities.  National  organizations  were 
created  to  study  the  problem  and  try 
to  find  a  remedy  but  they  met  with 
only  partial  success. 

This  was  the  situation,  California 
being  no  exception,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  mayor  of  a  small  town 
near  San  Francisco  that  a  state  organiza- 
tion of  the  cities  might  bring  about 
some  improvement  at  least  so  far  as 
California  was  concerned.  The  sug- 
gestion appealed  to  him  favorably  and 
led  to  the  calling  of  the  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, twenty-nine  officials,  represent- 
ing thirteen  cities,  participating  in  the 
first  conference. 


The  growth  and  influence  of  the 
organization  increased  from  the  outset. 
Since  that  first  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
twenty-four  years  ago,  annual  conven- 
tions of  city  officials  have  been  held 
every  year  in  some  city  of  the  state, 
alternating  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  or  the  interior  and  the  coast, 
while  the  League  has  increased  in  mem- 
bership from  thirteen  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  cities  and  towns. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  League, 
no  records  were  kept  of  municipal 
work  or  improvements,  each  city  or  town 
being  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
the  others  were  doing  or  how  they  were 
doing  it.  There  was  no  stimulus  to 
do  very  much  and  many  of  them  simply 
drifted  along  in  an  indifferent  sort  of 
way,  without  any  definite  plans  or  ideas 
for  their  future  development. 

Following  the  organization  of  the 
League  all  this  was  changed.  Among 
other  things,  an  official  organ  was 
published  and  distributed  to  the  city 
officials  monthly,  containing  accounts 
of  the  various  municipal  improvements 
going  on  throughout  the  state.  These 
stories  of  what  some  of  the  cities  were 
doing  stirred  the  others  to  action.  New 
life  was  injected  into  the  municipalities 
and  a  demand  was  created  for  street 
improvements,  better  sanitation,  parks, 
playgrounds  and  other  public  better- 
ments. From  time  to  time  comparative 
tables  were  published  showing  the  work 
under  way  and  calling  special  attention 
to  the  cities  and  towns  which  seemed  to 
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be  making  the  greatest  progress.  At 
the  annual  meetings  it  became  the  prac- 
tice to  call  upon  the  representatives 
present  to  tell  what  achievements  their 
respective  municipaUties  had  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  These  accounts  served 
as  an  additional  stimulus  to  further  im- 
provements, natural  pride  prompting 
the  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  pace. 

However,  the  principal  value  of  the 
League  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  of  ideas  and  experiences, 
where  officials  may  report  the  results  of 
their  tests  or  experiments  and  enable 
others  to  profit  by  their  example. 

In  the  matter  of  discussions,  it  is  the 
custom  to  take  up  the  various  subjects 
in  a  practical  way  rather  than  follow 
the  academic  method.  For  example, 
instead  of  discussing  municipal  owner- 
ship as  a  question  of  economics,  short 
talks  are  invited  on  experiences  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  muni- 
cipal water  works  or  lighting  systems. 
In  this  way  the  successful  operation  of 
public  utilities  is  emphasized.  In  addition 
to  the  benefits  which  are  derived  from 
these  discussions  much  good  is  accom- . 
plished  by  the  private  talks  between 
delegates.  During  recess  and  at  meal 
times,  in  fact  whenever  any  two  or 
more  officials  get  together,  the  dis- 
cussions are  continued  and  extended. 
Everybody  talks  shop  and  the  amount 
of  interest  and  devotion  shown  by  the. 
delegates  is  truly  remarkable. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  efficiency  from  the  meetings,  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  divide  some 
of  the  daily  sessions  so  that,  for  example, 
the  city  attorneys  will  meet  in  one  hall, 
the  clerks,  auditors  and  assessors  in 
another,  while  the  engineers,  councilmen 
and  street  superintendents  occupy  still 
another.  The  program  is  so  arranged 
that  at  these  divided  sessions  the  sub- 
jects taken  up  are  matters  of  particular 
interest  to  the  respective  departments 
only.    For  instance,  the  clerks,  auditors 


and  assessors  will  take  up  such  matters 
as  uniform  accounting  or  equitable 
assessing,  while  the  attorneys  debate 
legal  problems,  and  the  street  superin- 
tendents discuss  such  matters  as  street 
paving  or  sewer  systems.  At  the  general 
meetings  all  the  delegates  assemble  as 
one  body  and  discuss  such  questions 
as  are  of  more  general  interest.  The 
state,  county  and  municipal  health 
officers  of  California  constitute  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  League  and  meet 
in  annual  conference  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  frequently  assembling  in  joint 
session  when  some  phase  of  municipal 
sanitation  is  up  for  consideration.  All 
the  principal  discussions  are  recorded 
by  stenographic  reporters  and  subse- 
quently published  and  given  statewide 
distribution  among  the  officials. 

Ten  years  ago  another  feature  was 
added  to  the  annual  meetings  in  the  way 
of  an  exposition  of  the  various  kinds  of 
machinery  and  supplies  used  in  municipal 
work.  By  this  means  officials  are  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  latest 
machinery  and  devices  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  improvements.  This 
feature  is  regarded  as  having  the  same 
relative  value  to  city  officials  as  an 
exhibition  of  farm  machinery  has  to 
farmers.  It  enables  them  to  make  com- 
parisons which  would  be  otherwise  im- 
possible. This  year  the  program  will 
include  demonstrations  of  model  street 
and  road  building,  the  actual  work  being 
performed  by  the  various  machinery  and 
paving  exhibitors,  under  the  direction  of 
competent  municipal  engineers.  Each 
step  will  be  explained  and  the  proper 
methods  of   construction   demonstrated. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  League 
the  annual  conventions  lasted  about 
three  days,  but  now  they  consume 
nearly  a  week.  However,  great  pains 
are  taken  to  make  that  week  as  profitable, 
in  an  educational  way,  as  possible. 
It  may  be  likened  to  a  university  "short 
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course"  in  the  administration  of  muni- 
cipal government,  instruction  being  fur- 
nished by  experts,  as  those  who  lecture 
are  chosen  with  a  view  of  obtaining  men 
"who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about."  It  would  indeed  be  very  em- 
barrassing for  the  speaker  if  he  did  not, 
as  the  quizzing,  which  invariably  follows, 
would  soon  demonstrate  his  incapacity. 

At  its  very  inception  the  League  fixed  a 
schedule  of  annual  dues  which  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  means  to  pay  a  secretary 
and  maintain  a  headquarters.  These  dues 
range  from  $10.00  to  $60.00  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  population,  and  now  provide  an 
annual  revenue  of  approximately  $4,500. 
New  members  are  coming  in  constantly 
and  the  fact  that  a  city  rarely  surrenders 
its  membership  is  proof  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  justified  its  existence. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  outset  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  continuous  interest 
in  the  work,  an  official  organ  would  be 
necessary,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  monthly  publication  hereto- 
fore mentioned  was  started.  It  has  been 
issued  continuously  ever  since,  its  pages 
being  devoted  exclusively  to  municipal 
problems  and  doings.  It  is  sent  free 
each  month  to  the  officials  of  those 
cities  which  belong  to  the  organization, 
thus  providing  additional  means  for 
disseminating  knowledge  relative  to 
municipal  affairs,  quite  as  valuable, 
in  fact,  as  the  annual  meetings.  Besides 
publishing  convention  proceedings,  ad- 
ditional articles  are  contributed  by  city 
officials  or  other  reputable  authorities.  A 
brief  account  of  what  the  different  cities 
and  towns  are  doing  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements is  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 

The  League  also  maintains  a  free 
bureau  of  informaton,  and  city  officials 
are  urged  to  make  liberal  use  of  this 
department.  Replies  to  queries  are  in*- 
varably  sent  without  delay  unless  the 
matter  is  one  recpiiring  special  investiga- 
tion. This  service  has  proved  to  be 
of  the  utmost  value,  especially  to  the 


smaller  municipalities.  Another  service 
highly  esteemed  by  municipalities  is  the 
collection  and  loaning  of  municipal 
ordinances.  Copies  of  the  new  ordinances 
which  are  passed  by  municipalities 
throughout  the  state  are  collected  and 
filed  at  headquarters,  from  whence  they 
are  loaned  to  city  attorneys  or  other 
officials  upon  application.  In  addition, 
model  specifications,  legal  opinions, 
pamphlets  and  other  literature  relating 
to  municipal  affairs  may  be  secured 
from  headquarters  upon  request. 

The  League  has  also  done  considerable 
work  through  its  committees  in  the  draft- 
ing of  model  ordinances  on  various  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  such  as  building 
construction,  fire  protection  and  the 
assessment,  levy  and  collection  of  taxes. 

Another  valuable  service  performed 
by  the  League  for  its  members  is  in 
connection  with  new  legislation.  At 
every  session  of  the  legislature  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organization  are  in 
constant  attendance.  As  a  result  much 
beneficent  legislation  has  been  secured 
for  the  cities  and  towns  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  pernicious  bills  have 
been  defeated.  The  main  object  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  has  been  to  secure 
more  power  for  the  municipalities  and 
oppose  threatened  legislation  violating 
the  principles  of  home  rule. 

Of  recent  years  the  League  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
question  of  hydro-electric  power  de- 
velopment, the  legislative  committee 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  drafting 
of  Cahfornia's  Water  and  Power  Act 
(so-called) ,  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
ballot  under  the  initiative  to  be  voted 
on  at  the  November  election.  At  the 
last  meeting  which  was  held  in  Santa 
Monica,  with  an  attendance  of  700  city 
officials,  this  measure  received  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  convention. 

Ahnost  from  its  inception  the  League 
has  r(H',ognized  the  importance  of  securing 
a  uniform   system  of  accounting.      The 
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first  plan  was  to  try  and  obtain  it  by 
voluntary  action  but  this  method  did  not 
meet  with  much  success.  Attempts  to 
have  the  necessary  legislation  enacted 
were  likewise  unsuccessful,  whereupon  it 
was  finally  decided  to  try  to  have  a  law 
passed  which  would  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  of  reporting,  reahzing  that  a 
uniform  system  of  accounting  would 
follow  as  a  natural  sequence.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  measure  for  uniform  reporting 
and  since  that  time  the  reports  have 
been  collected  and  pubhshed  annually 
by  the  state  controller.  They  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  complete  documents 
of  their  kind  issued  in  this  country.  In 
order  that  our  municipalities  may  go  ahead 
upon  a  sound  basis  it  is  necessary  that  their 
officials  be  enabled  to  make  comparisons 
of  costs  and  expenditures,  and  such  com- 
parisons are  impossible  without  a  system 
of  uniform  accounting  and  reporting. 

On  several  occasions  the  League  has 
undertaken  the  defense  of  its  members 
in  law  suits,  where  the  question  involved 
was  one  in  which  all  municipalities  were 
concerned.  In  one  case  a  New  Jersey 
corporation  sought  to  collect  royalties 
on  an  alleged  patent  for  applying  crude 
oil  to  lay  the  dust  in  streets.  The  League 
contested  the  company's  claims  and 
raised  a  defense  fund  of  S5,000.00, 
resulting  after  a  year's  contest  in  a 
judgment  for  the  cities.  Undertakings 
such  as  these  prove  conclusively  the  value 
of  statewide  municipal  organizations. 

During  the  annual  conventions  it  has 
always  been  the  practice  to  discourage 
sight-seeing  trips,  elaborate  banquets 
and  such  like  entertainments,  as  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates  are  invariably 
paid  by  their  respective  cities,  and  the 
League  does  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that 
their  officials  are  enjoying  a  junketing 
trip  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Another  important  undertaking  about 
to  be  launched  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  is  the  giving  of  correspondence 


courses  of  instruction  for  city  officials, 
particularly  those  officials  whose  duties 
are  of  an  administrative  character  and 
require  special  training  or  experience. 
At  the  outset  it  is  proposed  that  the 
courses  shall  cover  the  offices  of  city 
clerk,  city  attorney,  street  superin- 
tendent and  health  officer,  and  it  is 
designed  that  they  shall  be  open  to  the 
general  public  as  well  as  to  aspirants  and 
present  incumbents.  The  idea  has  met 
with  general  favor  and  great  expecta- 
tions are  held  out  for  its  future  possi- 
bilities, many  people  believing  that  it 
would  eventually  bring  about  more 
intelligent  administration  and  greater 
efficiency  in  city  government. 

It  has  also  been  planned  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  League  by  taking  in  as  associ- 
ate members,  cities  of  the  other  coast  states 
adjacent  to  California,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  League  has  been  amended  so 
that  this  may  be  done.  Under  the  plan 
proposed  the  associate  member-cities  will 
receive  the  League's  official  organ,  "Pa- 
cific Municipalities,"  for  their  officials  and 
have  free  use  of  the  information  bureau ; 
also  the  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  an- 
nual conventions.  It  is  recognized  that 
such  an  association  of  Pacific  Coast  cities 
is  highly  desirable  and  likely  to  result  in 
greater  uniformity  of  laws. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  has 
been  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  cities, 
and  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  all  good 
citizens  that  its  power  and  influence 
may  continue  to  grow  as  time  goes 
on.  Let  us  hope  that  the  success  which 
it  has  achieved  in  the  past  may  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  future  endeavor 
not  only  in  California  but  throughout 
the  union,  so  that  the  time  will  come 
and  come  soon  when  municipal  govern- 
ment in  this  great  republic  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  conspicuous  success  and  a 
source  of  patriotic  pride. 
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BOULDER  CANYON  DAM 

Project  Means  New  Empire  for  Southern  California 

By  Hiram  W.  Johnson 
United  States  Senator  from  California  • 


The  development  of  the 
Colorado  river  basin  proposed  in 
the  legislation  inaugurated  by 
Representative  Phil  D.  Swing, 
in  which  I  have  been  very  happy 
to  cooperate,  constitutes  the 
greatest  constructive  project 
before  the  American  people  to- 
day. Within  it  there  is  greater 
promise  of  material  prosperity 
for  California  than  in  any  pend- 
ing legislation,  or  in  any  event 
of  recent  years. 

The  Colorado  River  is  1,750 
miles  long,  for  half  its  length 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Its 
course  runs  through  a  mountain- 
ous country  where  nature  has 
created  narrow,  high-walled 
gorges,  especially  adapted  as  sites 
for  great  dams.  It  is  demon- 
strated now  that  its  waters  can 
be  controlled,  and  can  be  utilized 
and  developed,  and  be  made  of 
inestimable  service  to  this  and 
all  succeeding  generations.  The 
pending  legislation  is  the  mature 
judgment  of  the  experts  and 
engineers,  both  federal  and  state, 
for  this  control,  development  and  use. 

Comparison  Shows  Magnitude 
The  magnitude  of  the  proposed  Boulder 
canyon  dam  provided  for  by  this  bill 
may  be  appreciated  by  comparison 
with  present  existing  works  of  like 
character.  The  highest  dams  now  in 
existence  stand  from  250  to  350  feet 
above  bedrock,  while  the  Boulder  canyon 
dam    will    consist    of    a    solid    concrete 
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structure  towering  600  feet  above  its 
foundations  and  braced  between  solid 
rock  walls. 

The  greatest  reservoirs  in  the  world 
are  the  Assuan  of  Egypt,  with  1,865,000 
acre  feet  capacity;  the  Elephant  Butte 
of  New  Mexico  and  our  reclamation  service 
with  2,368,000,  and  the  Gatun  lake  on 
the  Panama  canal  with  4,410,000,  while 
the  proposed  Boulder  canyon  storage  will 
have  not  less  than  24,000,000  acre  feet. 
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The  hydro-electric  power  which  will 
be  generated  from  the  contemplated 
new  work  will  equal  600,000  horsepower 
continuously,  with  a  plant  of  900,000 
horsepower  capacity — a  capacity  equal 
to  the  total  capacity  of  all  the  Niagara 
plants  now  operating  and  six  times 
greater  than  the  contemplated  Muscle 
Shoals  project.  Careful  estimates  demon- 
strate that  the  Boulder  canyon  project 
will  save  23,000,000  barrels  of  oil  yearly. 

The  project  is  the  main  feature  of  a 
comprehensive  unified  plan  to  develop 
all  the  power  of  the  whole  Colorado 
river  and  6,000,000  continuous  horse- 
power, equivalent  to  one-half  the  total 
present  rate  of  consumption  of  fuel  oil 
in  this  country. 

Oil  Supply  Dwindling 

The  United  States  geological  survey 

warns  us  that  the  oil  supply  of  America, 

at    the    present    rate    of    consumption, 

may    be    completely    exhausted    in    20 


years.  California's  industries,  with  this 
exhaustion,  will  face  disaster.  This 
disaster  will  be  averted  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Colorado  river 
under  the  pending  measure  and  un- 
limited additional  cheap  power  for  new 
industries  and  factories  will  be  at  hand. 

The  Colorado  river  drains  an  area  of 
244,000  square  miles  and  is  fed  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  Wyoming,  Colorado 
and  Utah,  The  summer  suns  melt 
these  snows  with  great  rapidity,  and 
often  there  are  resultant  floods,  menacing 
life  and  property.  These  floods  may  be 
conserved.  The  bill  provides  for  this 
conservation  and  by  it  the  great  Imperial 
valle}^  and  the  Palo  Verde  valley  will  no 
longer  live  under  an  impending  threat 
of  destruction. 

The  federal  government  has  expended 
$116,000,000  in  flood  protection  work 
upon  the  Mississippi,  not  a  dollar  of 
which  will  ever  return  to  the  treasury, 
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and  the  work  is  not  yet  completed.  On 
the  Colorado  river,  because  of  its  peculiar 
physical  characteristics,  the  flood  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  for  all  time  by  the 
construction  of  an  immense  storage  dam 
at  Boulder  canyon  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  half  of  that  which  has  been  spent 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  every  dollar 
expended  can  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  government  through  the  sale  of 
power. 

Chance  for  Ex-Service  Men 

The  waters  stored  can  be  utilized  for 
the  reclamation  of  1,000,000  acres  of 
land.  More  than  100,000  ex-service 
men  and  women  already  have  applied 
to  Secretary  Fall  for  farfns.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  at  hand.  The  govern- 
ment, by  this  plan,  can  redeem  its 
promises  to  the  men  who  have  fought 
and  won  the  late  war,  and  also,  in 
redeeming  its  promises,  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

In  a  masterly  report  Secretary  Fall 
and  Director  Davis  have  outlined  what 
this  project  means,  and  their  report  I 
have  published  as  Senate  Document 
No.  148.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  indorsed  the  pending  legislation  and 
the  Secretar}^  of  Commerce  recently 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
and  gave  his  unqualified  approval.  A 
notable  delegation,  representing  many 
of  the  cities  and  districts  of  Southern 


California,  journeyed  to  Washington  and 
enthusiastically  indorsed  the  measure 
in  their  testimony  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

Development  of  Southwest 
I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the 
ability,  vision  and  wise  statesmanship 
of  Congressman  Swing  in  presenting 
this  measure.  He  has  performed  a 
service  to  Southern  California  which 
can  not  be  over-estimated.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  present 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  to  act  in 
conjunction   with   the   Congressman. 

The  bill  means  the  development  of 
the  great  Southwest,  the  transformation 
of  deserts  into  fertile,  profitable  and 
prosperous  territory.  It  means  the 
opening  of  new  mines  and  the  working 
of  old  ones  with  greater  intensit3^  It 
means  manufacturing  plants  and  fac- 
tories in  all  of  the  cities  of  Southern 
California,  with  work  for  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
It  means  the  control  and  the  elimination 
of  ever  threatening  disaster  by  floods 
of  the  Colorado  river.  It  means  the 
conservation  of  our  nation's  oil  supply 
and  cheap  power  for  all  contiguous 
territory. 

It  means,  in  short,  a  marvelous, 
populous,  prosperous  empire  in  Southern 
California. 


A 
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COROKTADO 

WISHES  TO  EXTEND  TO  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

AN  INVITATION  TO  HOLD  THE 

CONVENTION  OF  1923   IN  THEIR  CITY 
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Congressional  Record  Tells  Story  of  Success  of 
Ontario  Hydro- Electric  System 


The  fact  that  the  pubUcly  owned 
hydro-electric  system  of  Ontario  is  seUing 
power  at  one-half  the  price  charged 
across  the  American  boundary  has  been 
written  into  the  record  of  the  official 
proceedings  of  Congress.  It  has  also 
been  recorded  that  the  Canadian  cheap 
power  is  drawing  American  capital  across 
the  border.  These  facts  were  set  forth 
in  the  debate  on  the  cyanide  item  of  the 
tariff  bill.  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  29th: 

Page  8531— 

Mr.  Cummins — Why  is  it  that  manu- 
facturers upon  the  American  side  must 
pay  more  for  their  power  than  the 
manufacturers  upon  the  Canadian  side? 

Mr.  McCumber — I  will  read  from  the 
testimony  which  I  have  here,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  This  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Rigney,  who 
represents  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co.  It  is  not  denied,  and 
those  who  represent  the  other  side  admit, 
they  get  their  power  cheaper.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Rigney  says: 

"Our  Canadian  competitors  just  across 
the  Niagara  River  get  their  hydro- 
electric power  at  about  one-half  the 
price  we  are  obliged  to  pay  on  the  New 
York  side.  Canadian  power  companies 
enjoy  what  is  practically  a  Government 
subsidy,  in  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  either  Dominion  or  local  taxes. 
Hydro-electric  energy  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of 
cyanide,  and  is  a  large  element  in  its 
production   cost." 

They  have  investigated  this  question, 
and,  while  there  was  a  claim  to  the 
contrary,  I  think  those  representing 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  industry  ad- 


mitted that  there  was  a  difference  of 
about  1}4:  cents  a  pound  in  their  favor. 
However,  we  gave  only  the  equivalent 
of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Cummins — I  do  not  yet  quite 
understand  who  is  responsible  for  that 
difference  in  the  cost.  Who  fixes  the 
cost  of  the  power  on  the  American  side? 

Mr.  McCumber — It  is  fixed,  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  commission  that  has  to  do 
with  the  production  of  power  on  the 
American  side  and  the  Canadian  cost  is 
fixed  by  Canadian  laws;  and  under  the 
Canadian  laws  the  company  is  exempted 
from  the  taxes  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Therefore  they  secure  the 
power  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be 
obtained  on  the  American  side.  I  can 
hardly  answer  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
as  to  why  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Cummins — If  the  commission 
could  fix  the  rate  for  power  on  the 
American  side  so  as  to  equalize  that 
cost,  then  the  two  companies  would  be 
able  to  compete  with  each  other  on 
even  terms. 

Mr.  McCumber — I  might  say  that  I 
am  informed  by  the  expert  that  the 
Canadian  process — whether  it  is  a  pat- 
ented process  or  not  I  do  not  know — 
is  a  somewhat  cheaper  process  in  addition 
to  their  power  being  cheaper. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen — The  question  is 
one  of  protecting  the  American  in- 
dustry as  against  the  Canadian  industry, 
into  which  American  capital  has  gone 
in  order  to  secure  lower  water  power 
rates,  and  which  employs  Canadian 
labor  and  uses  Canadian  raw  materials, 
as  I  am  informed.  The  whole  principle 
of  protection  to  American  industry  will 
be    destroyed    in    this    instance    if    this 
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article  is  placed  on  the  free  list,  when 
prior  to  1913,  as  I  understand,  it  had  a 
protective  tariff  higher  than  the  duty 
now  proposed  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Finance    Committee. 

Mr.  Norris — Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cummins),  has 
asked  a  very  interesting  question,  namely. 
Why  is  hydro-electric  power  cheaper 
on  the  Canadian  side  than  it  is.  on  the 
American  side?  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen)  has  just 
said  that  American  capital  went  over 
into  Canada  across  the  river,  where  it 
could  get  cheaper  hydro-electric  power. 

Not  long  ago  a  great  many  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  the  production  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  America  appointed  a 
very  noted  engineer  to  investigate  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  hydro-electric 
power  in  Canada  and  America.  The 
Canadian  hydro-electric  energy  comes 
from  governmental  operation.  In 
America  it  is  privately  owned.  It  was 
to  the  interest  of  those  interested  to 
show  that  privately  owned  concerns 
supply  the  consumer  with  electricity 
cheaper  than  public  concerns  over  in 
Canada,  and  the  noted  engineer  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  made  that  kind 
of  a  report  after  a  full  investigation, 
and  concluded  that  the  consumers  in 
America  were  supplied  with  hydro- 
electric power  cheaper  than  it  was 
supplied  to  the  Canadian  people  by 
the  government-owned  operations.   That 


was  when  they  were  trying  to  prevent 
government  operation  of  hydro-electric 
plants  on  our  streams  and  to  foster  the 
idea  of  having  such  operations  con- 
ducted by  privately  owned  concerns. 
When  it  is  looked  at  from  that  viewpoint 
they  are  able  to  demonstrate  from 
expert  testimony  that  private  concerns 
furnish  the  power  cheaper  and  that  we 
have  cheaper  electricity  on  this  side 
than  on  the  Canadian  side.  When, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  a  tariff  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  show  that  electric 
power  is  cheaper  in  Canada,  they  reach 
the  opposite  conclusion,  and  we  are 
told  that  this  corporation  went  to 
Canada,  where  they  could  buy  their 
electric  energy  cheaper  than  they  could 
in  America.  So  Senators  can  take  their 
choice;  it  is  "heads  I  win  and  tails  you 
lose." 

Mr.  Stanley— Mr.  President,  did  the 
same  experts  reach  a  different  conclusion 
at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Norris — No,  that  would  make  an 
argument  that  would  be  too  easily 
refuted;  there  were  different  experts,  of 
course. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Page  8533— 

Mr.  McCumber — The  real  thing  that 
is  true  is  the  fact  that  they  sell  their 
power  to  produce  the  cyanide  on  the 
Canadian  side  cheaper  than  the  same 
power  can  be  bought  on  this  side. 
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Why  "Portland"  Cement 


One  of  the  questions  most  frequently 
asked  coneerning  portland  cement  is 
the  origin  of  its  name.  This  is  of  very 
early  origin  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  early  history 
of  Portland  cement  manufacture  may 
be  of  interest. 

The  industrial  world  is  indebted  to 
John  Smeaton,  a  Civil  Engineer  of 
England  for  unearthing  facts  which  led 
to  the  perfection  of  the  material  now 
known  as  portland  cement.  Mr.  Smeaton 
had  been  commissioned  to  build  a  light- 
house of  masonry  upon  the  Eddystone 
rocks  off  the  harbor  of  Plymouth, 
England.  These  rocks  were  frequently 
covered  at  high  tide,  and  during  stormy 
weather  and  were  a  very  serious  menace 
to  navigators  entering  the  English  Chan- 
nel or  Plymouth  Harbor.  Prior  to  Mr. 
Smeaton's  work,  the  rocks  had  been 
marked  by  successive  wooden  towers 
carrying  lights,  but  one  after  another 
these  towers  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  exposed  location  of  the  rocks  and 
the  violent  storms  which  swept  over 
them  had  led  engineers  to  believe  that 
nothing  but  a  wooden  structure  bolted 
together  could  withstand  the  terrific 
pounding  of  the  storms.  Mr.  Smeaton 
had  been  commissioned  to  build  a  light- 
house which  would  resist  storms  as 
well  as  fire  and  in  1756  determined  to 
erect  a  masonry  structure. 

One  of  the  many  problems  which  he 
encountered  in  the  erection  of  the 
structure  was  the  need  for  a  cement 
from  which  a  mortar  could  be  prepared 
which  would  develop  high  strength  and 
which  would  harden  under  water.  Being 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  early 
Romans  had  produced  some  kind  of  a 
hydraulic  cement,  Mr.  Smeaton  ex- 
perimented throughout  one  entire  winter 
with  the  available  limestones  until   he 


finally  succeeded  in  burning  and  grinding 
a  cement  which  had  the  property  of 
hardening  quickly  and  under  water. 

Smeaton's  lighthouse  was    completed 
successfully  in   the  year   1759,   and  his 
success  in  producing  a  sound  hydraulic 
cement    was    the    subject    of    repeated 
comments    during    the    many    years    in 
which  the  mortar  joints  withstood  the 
terrific  storms  without  repointing.     The 
lighthouse    as    a    whole,    remained    in 
service  for  123  j^ears,  or  until  the  year 
1882  when,  though  still  in  good  condition, 
it   was   torn    down   and    reconstructed, 
because  it  was  desirable  to  erect  a  much 
higher  tower  with  a  more  powerful  light. 
Mr.  Smeaton's  work  in  developing  a 
hydraulic    cement    was    of    the    utmost 
value  to  the  English  Admiralty  in  the 
construction   of   docks   and   wharves  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire.      Several 
men    produced    hydraulic    cements    of 
varying    qualities    in    England,    but    it 
was  not  until  the  year   1824  that   the 
term    "portland    cement"    was    applied 
to  any  of  these.    In  that  year  a  patent 
was  granted  to   one  Joseph   Aspdin,    a 
bricklayer    of    Leeds,    England,    on    a 
process  for  burning  and  grinding  "Port- 
land Cement."     It  appears  the  applica- 
tion of  this  term  to  the  material  had 
arisen    from    the    fact    that    when    the 
cement  hardened  into  rock,  its  color  and 
appearance  was  similar  to  a  well-known 
building   stone   which   was   quarried   on 
the   Isle   of   Portland  on   the   south   of 
England    and    extensively    used    in    all 
structures  of  importance. 

At  this  time  the  use  of  cement  was 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  mortars 
and  therein  lies  the  forerunner  of  the 
test  for  tensile  strength  which  is  con- 
tinued in  standard  specifications  to  this 
day.  In  the  early  days  of  cement  manu- 
facture, the  strength  of  the  cement  was 
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gauged  by  preparing  a  mortar  and 
cementing  two  ordinary  building  brick 
together  with  it.  When  this  mortar 
had  hardened  from  three  to  eight  days, 
the  brick  were  fastened  in  iron  clamps 
and  suspended  beneath  a  tripod.  One 
of  the  clamps  hung  from  the  top  of  the 
tripod  while  weights  were  hung  to  the 
other  clamp.  The  number  of  weights 
which  had  to  be  hung  on  the  lower 
clamp  in  order  to  pull  the  two  brick 
apart  at  the  mortar  joint,  was  a  measure 
of  strength  of  the  cement  mortar.  This 
scheme,  crude  as  it  was,  has  given  us  the 
standard  briquette  of  today  and  our 
tensile  strength  testing  machine. 

Another  test  for  the  strength  of  mor- 
tars much  used  in  the  early  days  was 
that  of  cementing  one  brick  to  another 
horizontally  out  from  the  face  of  a 
vertical  wall.  The  number  of  brick 
which  could  thus  be  held  together  with 
mortar  joints  straight  out  from  the  face 
of  the  wall,  was  a  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  cement. 

Following  the  development  of  the 
discovery  patented  by  Mr.  Aspdin, 
cement  was  manufactured  and  success- 
fully marketed  in  increasing  amounts  in 
England  for  many  years.  In  the  United 
States  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal  proved  to  be  the  stimulus  for  the 
production  of  natural  cement  from  de- 
posits of  suitable  rock  in  Chittenango, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  about  1826. 
The  first  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  in  the  United 
States  occurred  near  AUentown,  Pa., 
in  the  heart  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  about 
1868,  although  it  was  not  until  1872 
that  a  commercial  portland  cement 
was  placed  on  the  market.  This  was 
known  as  Saylor's  Portland  Cement, 
and  it  was  used  in  the  Eads  jetties  along 


the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  Drexel 
Building  in  Philadelphia,  which  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  Ameri- 
can skyscrapers.  During  the  succeeding 
years  other  manufacturers  successfully 
produced  portland  cement  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  production 
has  increased  rapidly  up  to  the  present 
time. 

In  1884  production  in  the  United 
States  reached  100,000  barrels.  In  1896 
it  exceeded  1,500,000  barrels,  and  in 
1908  exceeded  50,000,000  barrels.  At 
the  present  time  production  varies  from 
90,000,000  to  100,000,000  barrels  per 
year,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  present  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  permits  a  substantial 
amount  to  be  exported  to  other  countries 
as  well,  principally  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Cement  is  an  international  building 
material  and  32  countries  of  the  world 
have  specifications  for  portland  cement, 
twenty  of  which  differ  in  important 
details  from  each  other.  Twenty-five 
others  use  the  specifications  of  other 
countries  in  assuring  the  quality  of  the 
cement  in  construction  within  the  country 
and  many  others  accept  the  cement  if  it 
passes  the  tests  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  made. 

In  this  country  there  is  but  a  single 
standard  for  portland  cement,  known 
as  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee  Specification  No.  1,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  great  technical 
societies,  and  by  the  United  States 
Government.  American  portland  cement 
manufacturers  guarantee  their  product 
to  conform  to  this  standard. 

— (Concrete  Highway  Magazine.) 
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Success  of  the  Los  Angeles  Power  Plant  No.  2 


In  a  letter  recently  forwarded  to  the 
City  Council  by  President  R.  F.  Del 
Valle  of  the  Board  of  Public  Service 
Commissioners,  a  number  of  facts  were 
brought  to  light  concerning  the  remark- 
able success  of  San  Francisquito  Power 
Plant  No.  2,  operated  by  the  Municipal 
Bureau  of  Power  and  Light. 

The  expense  of  constructing  the  power 
plant  proper  and  equipping  it  with 
electric  generating  machinery,  amounting 
to  $1,750,000,  was  borne  entirely  from 
revenue  returned  from  the  sale  of  electric 
energy  with  the  exception  of  $375,000 
borrowed  from  the  City's  Reserve  Fund. 
The  entire  cost  of  power  plant  No.  2, 
including  all  tunnel  work  done  along 
the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  to  provide 
for  power  development,  amounted  to 
$3,310,000.  At  this  point,  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  all  of  the  construction  work 
along  the  Aqueduct  having  to  do  with 
hydro-electric  power  development,  has 
been  paid  for  out  of  power  bonds  or 
power  revenue.  This  course  of  action 
has  always  been  followed  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  paramount  purpose  of 
the  Aqueduct,  which  extends  over  250 
miles  of  mountains,  valleys  and  deserts, 
is  to  supply  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
with  water. 

That  the  plant  has  been  a  tremendous 
success  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
during  its  two  years  of  operation,  ending 
July  1,  1922,  it  has  returned  a  saving 
or  profit  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  of 
$1,023,704,  or  almost  one-third  of  its 
entire  cost. 

The  ability  of  the  city  to  construct 
this  power  plant  almost  entirely  out  of 
power  revenue  has  established  the  Los 
Angeles  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light, 
throughout  the  business  world,  as  a 
sound,  efficiently  managed  and  notably 
successful   institution.      It   has   proven 


once  more  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles — 
the  owners  of  the  municipal  power 
system — that  their  Bureau  of  Power 
and  Light  is  not  only  supplying  them 
with  electric  energy  at  extremely  low 
rates,  but  is  also  returning  a  large 
surplus  revenue  from  its  operations. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated 
that  although  there  are  now  electric 
plant  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about 
$20,000,000  outstanding,  no  taxes  will 
be  collected  from  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  this  year  to  meet  interest  and 
principal  repayments  on  these  bonds. 
Interest  charges  and  annual  principal 
repayments  on  these  power  bonds  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1922, 
amount  to  nearly  $1,700,000,  and  will 
be  met  entirely  with  power  revenues. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  forwarded  by  the 
Board  to  the  City  Council  is  herewith 
attached. 

BOARD    OF    PUBLIC    SERVICE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


June  30,  1922. 
To  the  Honorable, 
The  City  Council, 
City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  and  sincere  pleasure 
that  the  Board  of  Public  Service  Commissioners 
today  informs  your  honorable  body  that  the 
amount  of  $112, .500  has  been  transferred  from 
Power  Revenue  to  the  City's  Reserve  Fund, 
to  be  used  in  paying  off  the  balance  of  a  loan 
made  to  this  Department  in  1920. 

The  Commission  desires  to  extend  to  your 
honorable  body  an  expression  of  its  sincere 
appreciation  of  your  action  in  authorizing 
this  loan  that  has  been  so  tremendously  fruitful 
in  its  resultant  benefits  to  the  people  of  this 
city. 

The  total  amount  of  the  loan,  authorized 
by  your  honorable  body,  was  S37o,000.  From 
time  to  time,  payments  on  this  amount  were 
made  by  our  Department,  complete  repayment 
being  effected  when  $112,500  was  ordered 
transferred  to  the  City's  Reserve  Fund  at  the 
last  meeting  of  our  Commission. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  loan  of 
$375,000  was  made  to  this  Department  in  order 
that  the  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light  might 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  San  Fran- 
cisquito Power  Plant  No.  2.     This  plant  was 
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provided  for  in  the  bond  issue  of  1919,  but 
litigation  kept  these  bonds  in  court  for  nearly 
three  years.  The  plant  was  completed  and  in 
operation  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  before 
the  bonds  were  finally  sold.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  expense  of  constructing  this  plant 
was  borne  by  revenues  returned  from  the  sale  of 
power. 

Its  two  years  of  operation  has  proven  San 
Francisquito  Power  Plant  No.  2  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous economic  asset  to  the  city.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1920-1921,  the  Bureau  of  Power 
and  Light  distributed  from  this  one  plant 
63,500,000  K.  W.  H.  of  electric  energy.  It 
cost  the  Power  Bureau,  to  generate  and  dis- 
tribute that  amount  of  energy,  $274,320.  Had 
that  same  amount  of  power  been  purchased  by 
the  city  from  the  Edison  Company,  at  the 
average  rate  for  that  year,  it  would  have  cost 
the  city  S736,734.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
cost  figures  discloses  that  during  its  first  year's 
operation  San  Francisquito  Power  Plant  No.  2 
returned  a  saving  or  profit  to  the  Bureau  of 
Power  and  Light  of  $462,414. 

In  the  same  way,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1921-1922.  just  closing,  this  plant  has  effected  a 
saving  or  profit  of  $561,790,  or  a  total  profit  for 
its  two  years  of  operation  of  $1,023,704. 

This  profit  of  $1,023,704  from  one  power 
plant  is  a  notable  achievement,  we  believe, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
plant,  as  it  is  now  operated,  amounts  to 
$3,310,000,  or  only  a  little  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  saving  or  profit  already 
realized  from  this  plant.  The  amount  of 
$3,310,000  includes  all  of  the  money  expended  in 
aqueduct  construction  work  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  power  development  at  Power 
Plant  No.  2,  as  well  as  the  $1,750,000  used  in 
constructing  the  plant  proper. 

The  financial  success  attending  the  operation 
of  this  power  plant  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  plant  was  con- 
structed in  1920,  when  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor  was  at  its  highest  peak.  The  con- 
struction of  the  plant  at  that  time  was  impera- 
tive in  order  to  save  Los  Angeles  from  an  acute 
power  shortage,  which  was  being  experienced 
in  other  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  loan 
from  the  Council  made  it  possible  to  render  a 
very  important  service  to  the  people  of  the  city. 
Respectfully, 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE    COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

By  R.  F.  Del  Valle,  President. 


Lakeport  has  recently  voted  a  $65,000  bond 
issue  for  extensions  to  the  water  works  system, 
and  $10,000  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  a 
main  trunk  line  sewer.  It  is  expected  that  the 
macadamizing  of  the  main  street  will  shortly 
We   undertaken. 


FOR  SALE 


2  HORSE  DRIVEN 
GOULD'S  TRIPLEX  PUMPS 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Price  $50.00 

each  as  and  where  is.    Suitable  for  road 
sprinkling.    For  further  information  address 

Town  Clerk,  Larkspur,  Cal. 
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Wheels  and  the  Land 
"Observations  Along  the  Way" 

By  James  W.  Brooks 


Director,     American     Highwaj' 
Bureau. 


Educational 


Here  is  a  thought  for  taxation  experts  who 
insist  upon  regarding  the  automobile  as  a 
luxury.  It  comes  from  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams: 
"The  value  of  land  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  gasoline  required  to  reach  it."  A 
truth  so  true  that  no  amount  of  argument  can 
explode  it.  Preceding  the  economic  fact  just 
stated,  Mr.  Adams  said: 

"Should  gasoline,  by  some  miracle,  abruptly 
lose  its  explosiveness,  what  values  would  be 
most  radically  affected?  Manufacturing,  at 
first  thought,  would  seem  to  be  the  worst 
sufferer,  and  next  to  that  finance,  which  backs 
the  motor  industry,  yet  the  combined  injury 
to  the  two  would  be  insignificant  compared 
to  the  cataclysmic  disaster  to  real  estate 
values.  Except  in  the  great  centers  these  are 
now  actually  predicated  upon  the  motor  car. 
Imagine  a  small  city  permanently  cut  off  from 
motor  transportation,  how  long  would  be 
required  for  it  to  become  a  deserted  village? 
Nowhere  has  there  been  a  more  profitable, 
healthful  and  valuable  development  in 
American  life  than  the  suburb.  The  automobile 
is  the  main  agency  of  this  growth.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of 
the  cheap  and  effective  car  upon  the  business 
efficiency  and  individual  happiness  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  Drain  the  world  of 
gasoline  and  there  would  be  a  crash  in  real 
estate  values  besides  which  the  worst  financial 
panic  would  be  unimportant.." 

Never  has  the  relationship  between  wheels 
and  the  land  been  more  forcefully  presented. 

Colusa    County    Contract 

Contract  for  surfacing  with  asphalt  concrete 
a  section  of  State  Highway  in  Colusa  County, 
in  the  town  of  Williams,  about  three-tenths 
miles  in  length,  was  awarded  by  the  Califor- 
nia Highway  Commission  to  J.  A.  Costello,  Jr., 
San  Francisco.  The  contract  price,  not  includ- 
ing materials  which  the  State  mav  furnish,  is 
$8,190.00. 

Marin    County    Contract 

Contract  for  grading  and  graveling  a  section 
of  State  Highway  in  Marin  County,  between 
Alto  and  Belvedere  Crossing,  about  3. .5  miles 
in  length,  was  awarded  by  the  California 
Highway  Commission  to  J.  A.  Modin  &  M.  C. 
Preston,  Byron,  California.  The  price,  not 
including  materials  which  the  State  may 
furnish,  is  $33,812.00. 

Humboldt  County  Contract 

Contract  for  grading  a  section  of  State 
Highway  in  Humboldt  County,  between  Trini- 
dad and  Freshwater  Lagoon,  about  16.5  miles 
in  length,  was  awarded  by  the  California 
Highway  Commission  to  the  Pacific  Con- 
struction Co.,  San  Francisco.  The  contract 
price,  not  including  materials  which  the  State 
may  furnish,  is  $439,211.50. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 

"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United   States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  Angeles.  Cal. 

812  Seaboard  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


F  AIRCHILD  -  GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


ENGINEERING  SERVICE  CO. 

"Service  That  Insures  Permanence" 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS 

IN 
California  Improvement  Proceedings 

CONSULTATION      DESIGN      INSPECTION 


1316  Washington  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Imperial   County   Contract 

Contract  for  grading  and  paving  with  Port- 
land cement  concrete  a  section  of  State  High- 
way in  Imperial  County,  between  El  Centro 
and  Imperial,  about  two  miles  in  length,  was 
awarded  by  the  California  Highway  Com- 
mission to  John  F.  Knapp,  Turlock,  Cal.  The 
contract  price,  not  including  material  which 
the  State  may  furnish,  is  $36,552.00. 

Santa  Barbara  County  Contract 

Contract  was  awarded  to  the  Southwest 
Paving  Companj^,  Los  Angeles,  for  asphalt 
concrete  surface  and  concrete  shoulders  of 
10.82  miles  from  Canada  de  las  Llagas  to 
Chiqueros  Creek,  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
on  bid  of  $103,705.00  plus  materials  furnished 
by  State  $133,996.60,  making  total  cost  $237,- 
701.60.  Estimate  of  California  Highway  En- 
gineer $264,908.72. 

Orange  County  Contract 

Contract  was  awarded  to  George  H.  Oswald, 
Los  Angeles,  for  asphalt  concrete  surface  and 
concrete  shoulders  on  8.77  miles,  Easterly 
Boundary  to  San  Juan  Creek,  in  Orange  County, 
on  bid  of  $126,615.00,  plus  materials  furnished 
bv  the  State  $66,5-45.70,  making  the  total 
cost  $193,160.70.  Estimate  of  California  High- 
way Engineer  $220,537.73. 

Lassen  County  Contract 

Contract  was  awarded  to  the  Warren  Con- 
struction Company,  Oakland,  for  grading 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  between  Johnston- 
ville  and  Janesville,  in  Lassen  County,  on  bid  of 
$37,056.00,  plus  materials  furnished  bv  the 
State  $5,552.30,  making  total  cost  $42,608.30. 
Estimate  of  California  Highway  Engineer 
$46,712.00. 

Siskiyou  County  Contract 

Contract  for  grading  and  paving  with  re- 
inforced concrete  a  section  of  highway  between 
Upton  and  Shasta  River,  in  Siskij^ou  County, 
about  10.7  miles,  was  awarded  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission  to  the  Kaiser 
Paving  Company,  Oakland.  The  contract 
price,  not  including  materials  which  the  State 
may  furnish,   is  $163,934.00. 


Massachusetts    to    Limit  Motor    Truck    Loads 

The  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission 
is  seriously  considering  the  reduction  of  the 
maximum  motor  truck  load  permissible  on  the 
highways  of  that  state  to  20,000  lbs.  including 
truck  and  load.  Such  was  the  statement  made 
by  James  W.  Synan  of  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Association. 
Mr.  Synan  said  that  an  extensive  plan  of  road 
building  was  under  way  in  his  state  but,  as  it 
would  take  several  years  for  the  best  type  of 
roads  to  catch  up  with  the  existing  highway 
transport  conditions,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  present  legal  weights  imtil  such  time 
as  the  state  roads  could  sustain  the  steadily 
increasing  heavy  traffic.  The  proposed  limita- 
tion would  prohibit  the  use  of  a  motor  truck 
exceeding  five  tons  capacity. 

Roman  Road  Building  Revived  in  Italy 
News  of  interest  to  Americans  who  delight 
in  touring  Italy  by  motor  comes  from  Milan 
where  a  special  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  reported  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  asphalt  highway  connecting 
Milan  directly  with  Venice.  The  report  states 
that  both  from  a  technical  and  a  financial 
point  of  view  the  building  of  an  asphalt  road, 
which  the  growth  in  the  number  of  motor 
tourists  and  the  development  of  the  motor 
truck  is  making  more  and  more  necessary,  is 
possible  and  should  be  begun  without  delay. 


If  you  want  to  live  in  the  kind  of  a  town 

Just  the  sort  of  a  town  you  like 
You  needn't   slip  your  clothes  in  a  grip 

And  go  on  a  long,  long  hike. 
You'll  only   find  what   you   left   behind 

For  there's  nothing  that's  really  new. 
A  knock  at  your  town  is  a  knock  at  yourself 

It  isn't  the  town,  it's  YOU. 

Towns  are  not  made  by  men  afraid 

That  somebody'U  get   ahead. 
If  everyone  works  and  nobody  shirks 

You  can  wake  a  town  from  the  dead. 
And  if  while  you  make  your  personal  stake 

Your  neighl)or  can  make  one,   too. 
Your  town  will  be  what  you  want  it  to  be 

It  isn't  the  town,  it's  YOU. 

(Kansas  Municipalities. ) 
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FIRE    HOSE 


The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


34    FREMONT    ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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MUNICIPAL  LIGHTING  SYSTEM  AT  REDDING 
IS  PROVING  A  SUCCESS 


(From  the  Redding  Searchlight.) 


The  only  public  utility  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  of  Redding  con- 
sists of  the  system  of  electrical  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  power.  This 
system  was  purchased  under  condemna- 
tion proceedings  from  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  on  December  10,  1921, 
for  S57,356.18.  Preliminary  legal  and 
other  expenses  brought  the  total  cost 
up  to  $60,000.  That  is  the  city's  invest- 
ment. 

The  total  profits  for  the  first  six  full 
months'  operation  from  January  1, 
1922,  to  July  1,  1922,  have  been  in 
excess  of  $13,000. 

When  the  purchase  was  made  the 
city  had  only  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  $40,000  worth  of  bonds,  which  brought 
$3,000  premium.  The  sum  of  $10,000 
was  borrowed  from  the  general  fund. 
Three  citizens,  large  consumers  of  cur- 
rent, advanced  $5,000  more,  or  they 
paid  for  current  in  advance  to  that 
amount. 


Money  Repaid. 

On  July  1  the  general  fund  had  been 
made  whole  by  the  restoration  of  the 
borrowed  $10,000.  The  three  citizens 
have  used  up  $2,541.75  worth  of  current. 
They  have  $2,458.25  more  coming  to 
them.  That  is  the  city's  only  indebted- 
ness for  the  system  outside  of  the  bonds. 

There  are  1,000  consumers,  as  repre- 
sented by  1,195  meters. 

City  Manager  Ernest  A.  Rolison 
who  may  be  called  the  "father"  of  the 
system,  for  he  was  the  first  to  urge 
municipal  ownership,  and  he  kept  ham- 
mering away  at  it  until  it  was  brought 
about,  makes  this  statement: 

"Electrical  energy  is  purchased  from 
the  company  at  a  wholesale  rate  at 
approximately  one  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour  and  resold  to  the  consumers  of 
electricity  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  at  retail  rates  established  by 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  for  the 
use  of  public  service  corporations  and 
applicable  to  this  territory.  These 
rates    range    from    approximately    eight 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


1      Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 
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cents  downward,  the  average  being  four 
and  five  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Much  Power  Sold. 

"For  the  six  months'  period,  January  1 
to  July  1  the  city  of  Redding  has  bought 
and  sold  approximately  710,000  kilowatt 
hours,  for  which  the  wholesale  price  was 
$9,785.61,  and  for  which  the  city  received 
the  sum  of  $30,015.17  at  resale  rates. 

"The  expenses  of  operating  the  plant 
for  the  above  period,  including  interest 
and  redemption  of  bonds,  property  and 
liability  insurance,  depreciation,  labor 
and  material  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, office  salaries,  etc.,  have  averaged 
approximately  $1,200  per  month,  or 
$7,200  for  the  six  months'  period,  which, 
added  to  the  cost  of  power,  $9,785.61, 
makes  the  total  expenses  $16,985.  This 
amount  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts 
of  $30,015.17  leaves  a  net  return  in 
excess  of  $13,000. 

"While  our  annual  report  will  not 
be  complete  for  a  few  days  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  estimate  a  few  minor 
items,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  above 


represents  a  conservative  statement  of 
our  financial  transactions  in  connection 
with  the  above  utility." 

Clearing  $2,000  a  Month. 

The  $40,000  outstanding  bonds  bear 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  So  the  interest 
charge  is  $200  a  month.  The  city  sets 
aside  $125  a  month  for  depreciation. 
The  salaries  of  the  office  are  $225  a 
month.  Two  Unemen  receive  $360  a 
month. 

Redding  is  clearing  a  little  over 
$2,000  a  month  on  its  municipal  sys- 
tem. The  city  has  just  let  a  contract 
for  extending  the  paving  of  Market 
street  to  a  connection  with  the  state 
highway  distant  3,319  feet  at  a  cost 
of  $16,176.  This  paving  will  be  paid 
from  the  profits  of  the  lighting  sys- 
tem, the  trustees  deeming  this  the 
best  way  to  finance  the  public  im- 
provement. This  avoids  levying  a 
special  tax  or  voting  more  bonds.  But 
for  the  urgent  need  of  this  public  better- 
ment, the  trustees  would  reduce  the  rates 
charged  consumers  for  light  and  power. 
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Use  permanent    P^PE  for 
IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWERAGE 

<|  CROCKER  BLD6.-SAN  FRANCISCO 
O  #  WORHS  -  LINCOLN  XAL. 
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PATRONIZE  OUR   ADVERTISERS 

They  help  to  make  this  publication  possible 

If  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  Pacific  Municipalities 
tell  them  so. 
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(Coiitiiiin'd  front  paje  2H) 

Another  important  feature  of  the  City 
Manager  Phm  is  that  it  enables  the  city  to 
employ,  without  respect  to  political  or  geo- 
graphical consideration,  a  ciualified  man  of 
exiK'rience  to  give  effect  to  the  policies  deter- 
mined l)y  a  council  ilemocratically  selected. 

1  believe  the  best  municipal  election  system 
to  be  some  form  of  non-partisan  primary,  pro- 
tected in  communities  where  the  advice  is 
practicable  by  a  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  by  the  recall,  if  so  devised  as  to 
eliminate  the  danger  of  too  frequent  elections, 
upon  the  petition  of  an  inconsideralile  minority. 
Louis  Brownlow.  Citv  .Manager. 


118,342  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  11,  1922. 

The  Charter  we  are  now  operating  under 
was  enacted  something  less  than  a  year  ago. 
It  was  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  get  a  City 
Alanagership  form,  but  politics  entered  into 
the  situation  and  the  result  was  that  we  secured 
neither  a  City  Managership  form  nor  a  Com- 
mission form,  but  nearer,  if  anything,  to  the 
old  councilmanic  form.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  undoubtedly  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  change  it  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  meets  January  1,  1923. 

W.  R.  Manier.  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


11,791  Brownsville,  Texas,  April  15.  1922. 

keplying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  beg  to 
advise  that  our  city  has  been  operating  under 
a    Citv    Manager   form    of    government    since 


191.5.  Our  people  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement.  We  like  it  l)etter  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  check  up  responsi- 
Itility  to  the  place  it  belongs. 

Our  charter  provides  for  four  Commis- 
sioners and  a  Mayor.  They  employ  the  City 
Manager.  He  employs  his  subordinates.  The 
success  of  the  plan  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  being  able  to  secure  a  competent  City 
Manager.  We  have  had  some  real  disappoint- 
ments along  this  line,  however,  we  do  not 
blame  the  i)lan. 

C.  L.  Jessup,  Manager, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


208,435  Akron,  Ohio,  April  13,  1922. 

Akron's  home  rule  charter  went  into  effect 
January  1st,  1920,  with  a  council  of  eight 
members  elected  at  large  and  its  chief  executive 
officer  known  as  the  chief  administrator.  On 
account  of  some  mistakes  politically  on  the 
part  of  the  party  which  had  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  a  movement  started 
largely  by  the  opposite  political  party  in  1921 
secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  to  provide  for  electing  a  councilman 
from  each  of  eight  wards  and  three  councilmen 
at  large.  This  council  secured  the  resignation 
of  the  first  chief  administrator  who  had  been 
appointed  largely  on  account  of  political  in- 
lluence,  and  in  January  of  this  year  appointed 
a  chief  administrator  not  formerly  connected 
with  politics  in  this  city.  The  ^layor  of  the 
city  was  formerly  principal  of  one  of  our  high 
schools,  who  later  went  into  Ivi'sin-'^-!  in  Akr  .  i. 


LaFrance  Shut-Off  Nozzle 
Easy  to  operate.  Will  not  get  out 
of  order.  Iju-ge  handle  allows  oper- 
ator to  grip  it  with  his  entire  hand. 
Made  of  manganese  bronze.  Can- 
not be liroken.  When  nozzle  i.<  shut, 
hose  cjiu  lie  dragged  down  a  ladder 
without  danger  of  turning  it  on. 


LaFrance  Smoke  Mask 
Used  by  many  of  the  largest 
fire  departments.  Provides 
complete  protection  against 
smoke,  gas  and  ammonia  fumes. 
Has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
firemen  in  conditions  which 
otherwise  might  have  proved 
fatal.  Each  department  should  be 
equipped  with  a  supply  of 
La  France  masks. 


LaFrance  Deluge  Sets 
Consist  of  two-way  aluminum  met- 
al automatic  valve  Siamese;  Perfec- 
tion holder,  with  patent  electric 
grounding  device,  deluge  hose,  del- 
uge reducer  and  nozzle  tips,  the 
best  known  means  of  producing  a 
tremendous  stream  of  water. 


AMERICAN-LAFRANCE    FIRE    DEPARTMENT   SUPPLIES 

MAKE  A   MORE    EFFICIENT   FIRE    DEPARTMENT 

The  name  American-LaFrance  has  stood  for  the  best  in  fire  fighting  appaxatus  for  more  than  seventy-five 
years.     During  that  time  we  have  obtained  a  knowledge  and  an  experience  impossible  for  others  to  possess. 

When  you  purchase  American-LaFrance  fire  department  supplies,  you  may  feel  confident  that  each  at  tide 
is  made  from  the  best  materials  obtainable  and  constructed  to  give  service. 

Send  for  catalogue  illustratina  and  giving  complete  description  of  LaFrance  fire  department  supplies. 

j\]^lERlCM|AFRANCEflRE  EnGINE  [onPANY.lNG. 


151    NEW    MONTGOMERY    ST. 
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It  is  expected  that  under  this  new  regime 
the  city  manager  plan  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  demonstrating  its  efficiency  in  this 
city.  General  conditions  on  account  of  the 
inflation  in  1920  and  the  financial  depression 
succeeding  in  1921  were  such  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  any  proper  comparison  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  form  of  government  in 
this  city  as  compared  with  our  former  federal 
plan. 

There    is   no    question   but    the    home    rule 

charter   provides  for  a  greater  concentration, 

and    with    the    proper    management    greater 

efficiency  in  the  conducting  of  the  city's  affairs. 

V.  S.  Stevens,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


29,572  Colorado  Springs,  Cole,  April  19,  1922 
Since  last  April,  we  have  been  operating 
under  the  City  Manager  plan.  It  is  the  con- 
census of  opinion  that  it  is  working  out  very 
satisfactorily.       E.  E.  Jackson,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


32,082  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  April  15,  1922. 

This  city  has  had  City  Manager  charter 
form  of  government  for  approximately  eight 
years.  During  most  of  that  time  the  city  has 
lived  well  within  its  income,  and  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  better  people  of  the  com- 
munity very  strongly  favor  that  particular 
form  of  government. 

Its  most  serious  defect  probably  lies  in  the 
fact  that  since  the  manager  can  he  dismissed 
at  the  will  of  the  Council,  he  may,  at  times,  be 
influenced  in  his  actions  by  that  condition. 

This  citjr  was  the  first  American  city  to 
adopt  Proportional  Representation  as  a  form 
of  election,  and  after  having  held  several 
elections  we  are  quite  well  pleased  with  its 
results.  A.  J.  Horn,  Manager, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


48,487     Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  April  11,  1922. 

Answering  your  favor  of  recent  date,  relative 
to  Modern  City  Charters,  will  state  that  our 
Charter  is  giving  satisfaction.  I  am  asking 
the  City  Manager  to  send  you  a  copy,  and  also 
to  tell  you  about  the  suggested  amendments. 

Civil  Service  is  all  right  up  to  the  point 
where  it  does  not  have  a  stamp  of  approval  on 
inefficiency. 

I  think  all  public  offices  should  be  held  by 
competent  and  efficient  men,  and  generally 
Civil  Service  gives  you  that  kind  of  a  man. 
But  if  you  shouldn't  get  that  kind  of  a  man, 
you  have  hard  work  getting  rid  of  him  once  he 
has  passed  the  examination. 

Ray  O.  Brundage,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


15,157       Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  April  11,  1922. 

We  wish  to  advise  that  our  city  charter  is 
working  very  well  indeed,  and  the  City  Man- 
ager form  of  government  is  very  popular  here 
and  has  been  very  successful.  It  has  proven 
more  efficient  in  every  way  than  the  old 
aldermanic  form  of  city  government,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  our  citizens  that  under  no 
condition  would  we  go  back  to  the  old  form. 
D.  B.  ]McKee,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


All    Over   the    Civilized   World 


Armco  Corrugated  Culverts  are 
proving  their  Reliability  and 
their  Lasting  Quality. 


The  photograph  shows  one  of  the  many  Armco 
Culverts  installed  by  Government  engineers, 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  ago  in  Yosemite 
National   Park. 

The  service  they  are  giving  is  like  that  of  thous- 
ands of  other  Armco  Culverts  under  streets, 
highways   and   railroads   all   over   the   world. 


California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Company 


Los  Angeles 


W.  Berkeley 
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3,954  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  April  11,  1922. 

Your  letter  of  April  1st  asking  for  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  our  charter  on  city 
government,  will  say  that  since  'it  has  been 
in  the  present  form  of  city  manager,  it  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  people  who  were 
against  adopting  this  plan  have  been  com- 
pletely converted  and  they  all  realize  now 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  style  of  city 
government. 

C.  M.  Wheeler,  Secretary, 
Community  Club. 


10,989  Boulder,  Colorado,  April  10,  1922. 

We  believe  the  Citj-  Manager  plan  to  be  a 
good  one  and  it  has  meant  much  to  Boulder 
in  the  way  of  new  bridges,  paved  streets  and 
other  improvements  which  are  the  results 
of  this  S3'stem. 

The  Hare  ballot  system  has  proven  a  good 
thing  for  Boulder,  although  there  are  some  who 
do  not  see  its  advantage  over  the  election 
system. 

C.  R.  Streamer,  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


39,604        San  Jose,  California,  April  10,  1922. 

I  believe  that  the  public  budget  and  the 
accounting  system  under  which  the  city's 
business  is  handled  on  a  cash  basis  are  two 
worthy  features  of  the  present  charter.  The 
placing  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments 


under  the  control  of  the  City  Manager  instead 
of  under  a  Police  and  Fire  Board,  is,  I  believe, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  that  it  is  easier 
to  place  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 
C.  B.  Goodwin, 

City  Manager. 


7,000  Bozeman,  Montana,  April  10,  1922. 

We  have  been  working  under  this  plan  less 
than  a  year,  and  so  far  are  well  pleased  with  it. 
Our  present  law  is  a  little  cumbersome  for 
cities  of  our  size,  and  undoubtedly  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  will  make  some  few 
amendments.  We  do  not  use  the  Civil  Service 
system. 

J.  W.  Harater, 

Manager. 


137,634         Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  April  11,  1922. 

A  great  deal  depends  in  this  form  of  govern- 
ment on  the  ability  of  the  manager  employed 
as  he  must  be  a  man  possessing  many  faculties. 
With  a  commission  of  five  and  the  right  man 
as  manager  I  believe  this  is  a  good  form  of 
government  and  the  people  are  well  pleased 
with  it. 

W.  A.  Stillwell,  Secretary, 

Board  of  Trade, 


55,593  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  April  21,  1922. 

The    thinking    people    of    Long    Beach    are 
pleased    with    the    City    Managerial    form    of 
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government.  The  people  who  do  not  want  to 
be  disturbed,  and  who  are  against  principles, 
make  some  criticisms.  The  old  politicians  are 
also  against  it,  but  we  think  in  another  six 
months  or  a  year,  a  big  majority  will  be  for  it. 

Our  charter  needs  amending  in  the  way  of 
removing  residence  clause  which  is  a  handicap, 
and  should  give  the  manager  some  additional 
powers. 

I  am  not  strong  for  Civil  Service,  because 
it  does  not  give  an  opportunity  to  develop  an 
organization  based  upon  efficient  service. 

L.  W.  Ballard,  Executive  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


4,878  Lufkin,  Texas,  April  13,  1922. 

Our  city  has  been  under  the  management 
of  a  Commercial  form  of  government  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  it  seems  to  have  worked  very 
satisfactory  indeed. 

Important  points  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  our  city,  are;  first,  a  City 
Manager,  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  on  a  salary,  and  handles  the  city  affairs 
just  as  any  business  organization  is  managed. 
We  have  four  commissioners  and  the  Mayor  who 
constitute  an  advisory  board,  which  have  at 
least  two  meetings  per  month,  and  consider 
all  important  matters  in  connection  with  our 
city  affairs. 

Wm.  C.  Hale,  Manager, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


51,252  Tampa,  Florida,  April  13,  1922. 

Civil  Service  is  good  for  strictly  political 
jobs.  If  a  city  is  to  be  run  on  good,  sound 
business  principles,  it  is  not  required,  and  is  an 
obstruction  to  efficiency.  If  a  policeman  gets 
drunk  or  a  clerk  steals,  they  must  be  let  out 
at  once  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
trouble  having  a  trjal  before  a  Civil  Service 
Board.     I  believe  in  holding  some  one  respon- 


sible for  the  work  under  them  and  letting  them 
hire  and  fire  without  placing  any  handicap, 
such  as  a  Civil  Service  Board,  in  their  way. 

A.  W.  D.  Hall,  City  Manager. 


6,192      Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  April  12,  1922. 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  this  plan,  as  it 
centers  responsibility  and  eliminates  politics 
and  friction.  All  city  employes  are  engaged  on 
their  merits  and  not  on  political  "pull." 

Our  city  manager  studies  the  needs  of  the 
city  carefully,  keeps  posted  on  the  progress 
of  other  cities  and  on  modern  methods  and 
applies  this  knowledge  to  the  advantage  of  the 
city. 

We  find  this  form  also  economical,  as  we  get 
full  value  for  the  money  expended. 

F.  A.  RoUeston,  Secretary, 

Board  of  Trade. 


30,272  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1922. 

The  City  of  Newburgh  is  working  under 
what  is  known  as  Plan  C,  commission-manager 
form  of  government.  This  is  one  of  a  number 
of  plans  prepared  by  a  committee  and  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  approved  by  them.  The  reason  we 
selected  this  plan  is  that  it  is  the  one  that 
appeals  mostly  to  cities  of  Newburgh's  size, 
Newburgh  being  a  third  class  city  with  about 
thirty-two  thousand  population. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  city 
manager  plan  are  as  follows:  First,  it  places 
the  responsibility  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
city  affairs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  re- 
sponsible administrative  head.  The  City 
Manager  in  Newburgh  is  the  head  of  all  de- 
partments except  that  of  education.  He  ap- 
points or  discharges  every  city  employee 
except  the  City  Clerk  and  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Board.  The  City  Manager 
only  holds  oflfice  at  the  pleasure  of  the  City 
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Council.  He  can  be  removed  overnight  if  his 
services  are  not  satisfactory,  so  it  is  up  to 
him  to  render  service  or  be  removed.  Because 
of  this  absohite  authority  the  City  Manager 
is  free  under  our  charter  to  obtain  results  that 
were  absolutely  impossible  under  the  old 
aldermanic  form  of  government,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens 
of  Newburgh  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  they  return  to  their  former  plan  of  city 
government. 

W.  J.  McKay, 

City  Manager. 


65,857  Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  1.5,  1922. 

Under  separate  cover,  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  Proportional  Representation 
Review  of  last  January  v/hich  covers,  in  a 
short  space,  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
under  the  manager  form  of  government.  Really 
there  have  been  no  serious  defects  in  the 
operation  of  the  charter.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
very  well  pleased,  except  some  of  the  former 
office  holders  who  lost  their  jobs  when  the  new 
government  went  into  effect. 

Irvin  Engler,  Assistant  Secretary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


50,760  City  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  21,  1922 
Some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
city  manager  plan,  at  least  for  a  city  not  ex- 
ceeding 250,000  inhabitants,  I  consider  to  be  a 
small  council  elected  at  large  for  four  years 
terms.  The  salary  should  be  small  so  that 
successful  Ijusinessmen  who  cannot  afford  to 
give  all  their  time  to  such  work,  can  afford 
to  accept  the  office  of  Councilman  and  so  that 
the  salary  will  be  insufficient  to  furnish  a 
livelihood  and  will  not,  for  that  reason,  be 
attractive  to  the  professional  politician. 
Another  important  feature  of  every  charter 
providing  for  this  form  of  government  should 
be  a  requirement  that  the  City  Manager  need 
not  be  a  local  man. 

Municipal  elections  should,  I  believe,  be 
non-partisan  and  some  form  of  proportionate 
representation  should  be  employed  to  secure 
this  end. 

Edwin  J.  Fort, 

City  Manager. 


60,840  Springfield,  Ohio,  March  7,  1922. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield,  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  Commission-Manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  as  yet  there  has  never  been  any 
inclination  that  I  know  of,  to  attack  the  new 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  recall. 

Springfield  has  been  under  the  Commission- 
Manager  Plan  for  eight  (8)  years,  and  during 
that  time  they  have  operated  the  city  on  a 
cash  basis,  making  one-half  the  value  of  all 
improvements  made  during  the  history  of 
Springfield  which  directly  benefit  the  citizens 
such  as  sidewalks,  curbing  and  guttering, 
sewers  and  paving. 

E.  E.  Parsons,     City  Manager. 

9,734  Cadillac,  Michigan,  April  17,  1922. 

Our  comm.ission  form  of  government  was 
adopted  by  a  good  majority.  Two  years  after 
it  was  in  operation  an  effort  was  made  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system  and  three-fourths  of  the 
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voters  expressed  their  favor  for  the  commission 
form.  At  the  present  time  I  am  quite  sure 
that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  that 
would  formally  object  to  any  change. 

Our  city  activities  are  quite  as  near  to  the 
business  like  operation  of  a  well-managed 
industrial  plant  as  we  can  make  them.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  city  government 
must  be  representative  and  responsive,  that  is, 
must  haA^e  in  view  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  it  must  not  become  too  mechanical  or 
carry  the  ambition  for  efficiency  so  far  as  to 
make  it  ofifensive  or  objectionable. 

C.  R.  Smith,  Secretarv, 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


152,559  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  13,  1922. 

When  this  Charter  was  adopted  by  the 
people,  it  was  expected  to  provide  an  adequate, 
economical,  and  efficient  form  of  government, 
and  one  that  would  be  responsive  to  every 
demand  of  the  people  and  devised  to  suit  its 
particular  needs,  tt  was  felt  it  would  be  far 
superior  to  any  form  of  government  provided 
by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  which  was 
suitable  to  no  particular  city  in  the  state, 
and  which  was  antiquated,  cumbersome,  and 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  a  modern, 
progressive  city. 

F.  O.  Eichelbergor, 

City  Manager. 


should  be  elected  at  large.  The  Council's 
functions  should  be  confined  strictly  to  legis- 
lative work  and  all  executive  functions  con- 
nected with  the  city  centrali?;ed  in  the  City 
Manager,  under  whom  should  be  Departments 
of  Public  Service,  Public  Safety,  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Public  Utilities,  if  necessary,  each 
department  being  controlled  l,\v  a  director 
appointed  and  removable  by  the  City  Manager. 

J.  P.  Jervey, 
City  Manager. 


54,387       Portsmouth,  Virginia,  May  17,  1922. 

My  general  idea  would  be  that  the  Council 
should  not  exceed  five  members  and  that  it 


30,891  Waltham,  Mass.,  May  10,  1922. 

The  City  Manager  Plan  is  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  private  corporation  manage- 
ment to  municipal  administration.  The  City 
Council  corresponds  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Mayor  to  the  President  of  a  corporation, 
and  the  manager  is  the  chief  executive  officer, 
responsible  to  the  Council  for  proper  and 
efficient  management  of  all  departments. 

Under  this  system  it  has  been  found  feasible 
to  secure  as  Councillors  Inisiness  men  of  mature 
judgment,  successful  in  the  management  of 
their  own  aflfairs,  who  apply  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  city  affairs  the  same  principles  that 
they  apply  to  their  own  business. 

Political  considerations  are  eliminated.  Ap- 
pointments to  office  are  made  solely  upon 
merit.  In  undertaking  new  projects  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  city  is  the  only  consideration. 

We  are  now  in  our  fifth  year  under  the  City 
Manager  Plan.  In  its  early  months  of  trial 
there  seemed  to  be  much  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  the  press,  but  this  has 
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gradually  disappeared  until  now  public  opinion 
seems  strongly  to  favor  it. 

At  a  recent  election  when  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  registration  was  cast,  the  Mayor,  who 
has  stood  for  the  City  Manager  Plan  and  who 
has  been  in  office  since  its  adoption,  received 
a  clear  majority  over  two  opponents,  one  of 
whom  was  peculiarly  a  representative  of  the 
old  form.  At  the  same  election  two  members 
of  the  council  who  have  been  identified  with 
the  City  Manager  Plan  and  who  also  have 
served  since  it  was  adopted,  were  reelected  by 
large  majorities  over  their  opponents. 

Henry  F.  Beal, 

City  Manager. 


11,296  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  June  8,  1922. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  short  story  which  will 
give  you  my  idea  of  the  manager  plan.  During 
my  experience  as  manager  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  with  schools,  as  the  schools  in 
the  two  cities  in  which  I  have  been  employed 
have  been  operated  separately  by  a  Board  of 
Education.  As  to  election  systems,  I  am  in- 
clined to  favor  proportional  representation, 
although  I  have  never  seen  this  system  in 
actual  operation.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  Civil 
Service,  as  I  believe  it  would  be  a  handicap 
to  a  City  Manager,  although  I  have  never  had 
any  experience  with  it.  W.  M.  Rich, 

City  Manager. 


45,334  Pasadena,  Calif.,  July  14,  1922. 

On  April  1st  you  wrote  me  concerning  modern 
city  charters  or  any  suggestions  that  I  might 
have. 

I  wrote  you  at  the  time  setting  forth  certain 
fundamentals  in  regard  to  the  division  of 
authority  under  the  City  Manager  form  of 
government  and  the  design  of  charter  best 
suited  for  that  form  of  government.  I  am  more 
strongly  than  ever  of  the  opinion  that  all 
departments  should  be  placed  under  the  City 
Manager  and  all  appointments  made  by  him, 
rather  than  that  there  be  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  to  Civil  Service,  personally  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  necessary  under  the  City  Manager 
form  in  the  ordinary  city,  especially  of  100,000 
or  less,  to  establish  Civil  Service  because 
under  the  City  Manager  form  of  government 
you  have  the  principle  covered  by  Civil  Service 
embodied  in  its  form  and  in  its  working,  for 
the  reason  that  the  City  Manager  tries  to 
surround  himself  with  the  very  best  help  he 
can  get  and  therefore  he  is  not  using  it  in  a 
political  way,  which  Civil  Service  was  designed 
to  prevent. 

C.  W.  Koiner, 

City  Manager. 
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Official  Call 

to  the 

Twenty- fourth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

League  of  California  Municipalities 


To   ALL    COUNCILMEN   AND    OtHER    OFFICIALS 

OF  THE  Cities  and  Towns  of  California: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  which  is 
to  be  held  this  year  at  Palo  Alto  and  Stanford  University,  September 
19th  to  23rd,  1922. 

Every  city  and  town  in  California  is  urgently  requested  to  send  one 
or  more  representatives  to  this  meeting,  as  matters  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance to  municipalities  will  be  considered,  including  plans  for  defeating 
the  three  vicious  constitutional  amendments  which  have  been  proposed 
under  the  initiative  as  a  blow  against  municipal  home  rule;  one  being  an 
amendment  to  subject  publicly  owned  utilities  to  taxation,  another 
subjecting  them  to  regulation  by  the  Railroad  Commission,  and  the  other 
depriving  cities  of  the  power  to  grant  street  railway  franchises  over  their 
own  streets  and  transferring  that  power  to  the  Railroad  Commission. 

The  right  of  "local  control  over  local  affairs"  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
principles  announced  by  the  founders  of  this  great  republic.  If  you  believe 
in  upholding  that  principle,  and  are  willing  to  assist  in  defeating  the 
proposed  amendments,  see  that  your  city  is  represented  at  this  meeting. 

Respectfully, 

Louis  Bartlett, 

President. 
Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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The  Approaching  Convention  at  Stanford 

University. 
September  19th  to  23rcl 


Preparations  for  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities  are  now  under 
way,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  meeting  will  be  of  unusual  im- 
portance. 

"California's  Water  and  Power  Act," 
which  was  unanimously  endorsed  at 
last  year's  convention  in  Santa  Monica 
will  be  on  the  program  again  for 
presentation  in  the  form  of  a  debate 
between  a  leading  champion  of  the 
advocates  and  one  of  the  opponents, 
the  object  being  to  present  in  the  most 
effective  way  a  summarj^  of  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  raised  for 
and  against  this  most  important  measure. 

Hon.  Francis  J.  Heney  has  been  re- 
quested to  present  the  case  for  the  pro- 
ponents, while  Col.  R.  B.  Marshall 
will  speak  in  opposition. 

Another  matter  of  importance  will 
be  the  receipt  and  disposition  of  a 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
President  Bartlett  on  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  franchises, 
and  the  others  taxing  publicly-owned 
utilities  and  subjecting  them  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Railroad  Commission. 


Other  subjects  and  leading  speakers 
which  have  been  selected  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  are  as  follows: 

Garbage  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Alameda,  like  many  other  California 
cities,  is  confronted  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  finding  a  satisfactory  method 
for  disposing  of  its  garbage.  Until 
recently  the  wet  matter  was  separated 
from  the  dry  rubbish  and  sold  to  neigh- 
boring hog  ranchers,  after  which  the  dry 
rubbish  was  deposited  on  Bay  Farm 
Island.  Permission  to  dump  the  rubbish 
having  been  recently  revoked,  the  city 
was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
finding  some  new  method  of  disposal. 
A  garbage  incinerator  was  decided  upon 
as  being  the  best  way  of  solving  the 
problem,  and  City  Manager  Hickok 
was  sent  East  to  investigate  the  various 
incincerators  now  in  operation  through- 
out the  country.  Major  Hickok  submittcnl 
a  enlaborate  report,  which  was  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  Pacific  Munici- 
palities and  attracted  wide  attention. 
On  this  occasion  he  will  go  into  more 
detail,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  ques- 
tions  submitted    bv    interested  officials. 
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Getting  Results  in  City  Planning. 

Mr.  Chenej^  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  city 
planning,  and  is  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  One  of  the  primary 
undertakings  in  a  city  planning  program 
involves  the  problem  of  zoning  or 
dividing  a  city  into  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential  districts.  Mr. 
Cheney  has  performed  service  of  this 
kind  for  Fresno,  Alameda,  Portland, 
and  several  other  California  cities  and; 
at  present  writing,  is  engaged  in  like 
capacity  by  the  city  of  Long  Beach. 

A  Model  Tax  Ordinance. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  clerks, 
auditors  and  assessors  the  matter  of  a 
model  tax  ordinance  was  brought  up 
for  consideration.  Some  of  the  clerks 
believe  that  the  present  tax  ordinances 
are  unsatisfactory.  Several  years  ago  a 
committee  of  the  city  attorneys  dis-. 
cussed  this  question  and  thought  they 
had  solved  the  matter,  but  some  of  the 
clerks  apparently  think  otherwise.  For 
that  reason  this  number  on  the  program 
should  prove  of  unusual  interest.  It 
will  be  discussed  at  a  joint  session  of 
the  clerks  and  attorneys. 

Bookkeeping  Required   Under  the   Im- 
provement Bond  Act  of  1915. 

The  1915  Bond  Act  requires  a  lot  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  and  many 
cities  have  been  deterred  from  making 
use  of  the  act  because  of  that  fact. 
However,  it  has  many  other  points  of 
advantage  which  more  than  compensate 
for  the  elaborate  accounting  required. 
Daly  City  has  made  use  of  the  act  and 
Mr.  Biebel,  as  city  clerk  of  that  munici- 
pality, is  conceded  to  be  quite  proficient 
in  its  accounting  provisions. 


Problems  of  a  City  Manager. 

City  managers,  like  other  officials, 
have  their  troubles,  which  are  com- 
mensurate to  a  large  extent  with  the 
size  and  character  of  the  municipality. 
Since  his  appointment  as  manager,  Mr. 
Seavey  has  been  called  upon  to  solve 
many  difficult  problems  in  Sacramento, 
and  his  story  will  not  only  be  interesting, 
but  undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  to 
other  cit}'  managers. 

Social  Service  Work. 

It  is  a  recognized  duty  and  one  of 
the  principal  functions  of  a  well-governed 
municipality  to  look  after  the  social 
welfare  of  its  people,  and  no  person  in 
the  state  knows  more  about  this  subject 
than  Mrs.  Spunn,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  social  service  work  of  Alameda. 
She  will  tell  of  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  Alameda  City  Health  Center, 
and  what  it  has  done  to  relieve  sickness 
and  distress  in  that  municipality. 

Budget  Experience  of  California  Cities. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  cit}-,  like 
a  well-run  business  institution,  should 
use  the  budget  system  and  make  an 
estimate  of  the  various  contemplated 
expenses  of  government  as  a  basis  for 
taxation.  Mr.  Dolge  has  specialized  to  a 
large  extent  in  municipal  accounting 
and  has  done  much  of  this  work  for 
California  cities.  His  experience  and 
observations  will  be  of  great  value. 

What  Should  Go  Into  the  Minutes? 

This  is  an  interesting  matter  as  well 
as  an  important  one,  likewise  one  con- 
cerning which  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Should  the  minutes  recite 
onh^  the  motions  and  resolutions  upon 
which  definite  action  is  taken  or  should 
they  extend  to  discussions  and  other 
matters?       Mr.    Varcoe    will    refer    to 
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many  important  cases  wherein  the  judge's 
decision  depended  entirel}^  upon  the 
contents  of  the  minute  book. 

Whole  Time  County  Health  Departments 
from  an  Economic  Viewpoint. 

The  pubhc  fails  to  realize  the  great 
economic  burden  society  is  compelled 
to  bear  on  account  of  sickness  and  ill- 
health,  most  of  which  is  preventable. 

It  costs  less  to  keep  people  well  than 
to  cure  them  after  they  get  sick.  In 
other  words,  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

This  is  the  theory  upon  which  the 
full  time  health  program  is  based,  and 
Dr.  Dickie  will  show  that  that  theory 
is  a  sound  one! 

Palo  Alto's  Street  Work  Procedure. 

The  officials  of  Palo  Alto  have  de- 
vised a  plan  for  improving  streets  which 
results  in  saving  the  property  owner  a 
lot  of  money.  The  story  of  how  it  is 
done  will  be  explained  by  Palo  Alto's 
engineer  and  its  city  attorne3^ 

Legal    Points    That    Engineers    Should 
Know. 

There  are  many  legal  points,  especially 
in  connection  with  street  work  pro- 
ceedings, which  should  be  familiar  to 
every  city  engineer.  For  example,  the 
plans  and  specifications  must  be  com- 
plete in  every  particular,  and  leave 
nothing  to  the  imagination  or  for  future 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Kirkbride  knows  as  much  about 
these  matters  as  any  other  man  in 
California  and  a  talk  from  him  on  this 
subject  will  undoubtedly  be  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

Proportional  Representation. 

"The  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy  is 
more  democracy." 


The  explanation  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation at  Santa  Monica  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  demonstration  of  the 
Hare  system  of  voting  was  not  satis- 
factory. For  this  occasion  we  have 
succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Cameron  H.  King,  the  official 
representative  on  the  Coast  of  the 
Proportional  Representation  League.  It 
was  largely  due  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
King  that  Proportional  Representation 
was  adopted  in  Sacramento. 

Public  Officials  and  the  Press. 

The  newspapers  do  not  treat  public 
officials  fairly.  They  are  quick  to  con- 
demn but  slow  to  commend.  As  a  result 
the  public  receives  the  impression  that 
dishonest  officials  are  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
the  corrupt  official  is  a  rarity.  The 
press  of  the  country  could  do  much  to 
create  a  better  feeling  toward  public 
officials  and  bring  about  a  situation 
which  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
securing  a  better  class  of  men  for  public 
office. 

Why  are  newspapers  always  looking 
for  scandal?  They  say  the  public  de- 
mands it,  but  has  the  newspaper  not 
created  that  demand?  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  while  an  official  may  be  99% 
right  and  serve  the  public  for  many 
years  without  a  cent  of  pay  or  a  word  of 
commendation,  let  him  make  but  one 
slip  and  no  words  are  strong  enough 
for  his  denunciation. 

The  city  officials  will  be  curious  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Rowell  will  have  to  say 
upon  this  subject. 

The  Proposed  Electric  Railway  Franchise. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  de- 
prive city  officials  of  their  present  control 
over  street  railway  franchises  and  turn 
tiiat  power  over  to  the  railroad  com- 
mission. 
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One  of  the  objects  of  the  amendment 
is  to  relieve  the  street  railroads  of  their 
present  obligation  to  pave  'the  streets 
between  the  tracks  and  two  feet  on 
either  side. 

In  the  event  of  its  adoption,  a  street 
railwa}^    company    might    run    through 
the  finest  streets  of  a  city  with  its  poles, 
wires    and    tracks,    and    the    people    of 
that  city  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
The    proposed     amendment    violates 
one    of   the   most    sacred    principles    of 
our   form    of   government,    to    wit,    the 
right    of    each    community    to    control 
its  own  local  affairs,  and  Mr.  Reed,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment, 
will  have  a  hard    time    persuading  city 
officials  to  view  this  proposition  in  any 
other  light. 

Municipal     Charters    in     the     Making. 
By  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary. 
Serving  on  a  Board  of  Freeholders  is 
one    of    the    most    important    duties "  a 
citizen  is  ever  called  upon  to  perform. 
A    city    charter    should    never    be    the 
product    of    a    paste    pot     and    shears. 
The   first   requisite   for   a   good    charter 
is  to  secure  good  men  to  frame  it,  after 
which    the    work    should    be    proceeded 
with  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  fashion. 
Mr.  Locke  will  explain  how  this  should 
be  done. 


The  City  Attorney. 

By  Jess  E.  Stephens,  City  Attorney 
of  Los  Angeles. 
No  city  of  any  consequence  could 
accomplish  very  much  without  its  legal 
department,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  conceded  that  the  city  attorney  is 
one  of  the  most  important  officials  of  a 
municipality.  We  are  to  be  favored 
on  this  occasion  by  having  with  us  the 
gentleman  who  has  the  distinguished 
honor  of  holding  that  important  office 
in  the  largest  municipality  of  California. 


It  is  a  fitting  subject  for  the  man  chosen 
to  present,  and  Mr.  Stephens  will 
undoubtedly  have  some  interesting 
things  to  say. 

The   Boulder   Canyon   Project. 

By   William  Mulholland,   Builder  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct. 

Mr.  Mulholland  has  been  asked  to 
attend  this  conference  and  tell  the 
delegates  something  of  the  great  Boulder 
Canyon  project,  which  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  control  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  protect  the 
Imperial  Valley  from  inundation.  In- 
cidently  the  project  will  enable  the 
generation  of  more  water  power  than 
Niagara. 

At  the  hearing  held  in  San  Diego  last 
year  before  Secretary  Fall  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  signified  a 
desire  to  handle  the  matter,  but  Secre- 
tary  Fall   declared   that   the   enterprise 
would  be  undertaken  and  controlled  by 
the  Federal  government.     Since  then  a 
bill    was    introduced    in    the    House    of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Swing 
to  provide  for  the  work.    Chagrined  by 
their    defeat    the    private    power    com- 
panies   have    circulated    a    report    that 
the    great    project    would    only    benefit 
Southern  California  and  especially  Los 
Angeles. 

Bill  Mulholland  will  show  that  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  whole  state  and  not 
merely  a  portion  of  it. 

Public  Health. 

By  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  President 
of  Stanford  University. 
No  subject  is  more  important  than 
that  of  public  health.  No  function  of 
municipal  government  is  fraught  with 
greater  responsibilities.  The  courts 
have  said  that  public  officials  may  go 
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further  in  the  cause  of  public  health 
than  anything  else.  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  know  that  President 
Wilbur  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation will  address  the  convention 
on  this  great  question. 

Relations  Between  City  Officials. 

By     C.    A.    Dyksta,     Secretary,     Los 
Angeles  City  Club. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  modern 
Chamber  of  Commerce  depends  in  a 
large  degree  on  its  secretary.  The 
word  secretary  is  really  a  misnomer,  as 
the  present  day  secretary  is  more  of  a 
manager  than  anything  else.  Obviously 
it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  a  city  that 
the  relations  between  the  secretary 
and  city  officials  be  most  friendly,  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  like  the 
municipality,  is  engaged  in  community 
development. 

Municipal  Development. 

By  Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall,  Consultant, 
S.  F.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Dr.  Rastall  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  this  subject  which,  in  a  sense,  em- 
braces every  activity  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  The  development  of  a  city 
includes  its  moral  as  well  as  its  physical 
development,  and  government  should 
concern  itself  with  the  happiness  of  a 
people  more  than  their  material  pros- 
perity. Dr.  Rastall's  reputation  is  an 
assurance  that  he  will  have  an  interested 
audience  who,  no  doubt,  will  profit 
greatly  by  his  address. 

Alameda's  Board  of  Social  Service  and 
City  Health  Center. 

By   Beulah  E.  Spunn,  of  Alameda. 
Most  cities  arc  now  vitally  interested 
in  public  health  centers,  their  organiza- 
tion and  relation  to  local  welfare  work. 


In  Alameda  the  health  center  and  social 
service  work  has  been  co-ordinated  with 
great  success. 

Mrs.  Spunn  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  from  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Economics  and  Politi- 
cal Science.  In  1917  she  was  made 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Fresno  De- 
partment of  Pubhc  Welfare.  In  1918  she 
became  executive  secretary,  Humbolt 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
leaving  that  position  in  1920  to  organize 
the  Alameda  Board  of  Social  Service, 
later  assisting  in  the  organization  of  the 
City  Health  Center  of  Alameda. 


Housing   Accommodations   at  Stanford. 

Delegates  to  the  convention,  and  those 
accompanying  them,  will  be  boarded 
and  lodged  at  the  university  sub- 
stantially at  cost.  The  authorities 
expect  they  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
nearly  all  the  city  officials  in  Encina 
Hall. 

For  reservations  write  to  Mr.  Warren 
F.  Lewis,  Stanford  University. 

Make  your  reservations  early. 


Moving    Picture    Films    to    Be    Shown 

at     the     Convention     Under     the 

Auspices    of    the    State    Board 

of  Health. 

"Service." 

This  teaches  health,  happiness,  help- 
fulness, honesty,  industry,  and  regard 
for  rights  of  men  and  animals.  It 
also  impresses  on  the  minds  of  children 
the  need  for  intelligent  service,  freely 
given  and  practiced  daily  in  the 
home.  Home  chores  are  explained 
and  the  correct  mode  of  procedure  is 
noted,  such  as  in  fire-making,  disii- 
wasliing,  et  cetera.     One  reel. 
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"Obedience." 

This  film  shows  that  good  citizenship 
begins  with  the  practice  in  the  home 
of  certain  fundamental  civic  virtues, 
obedience,   service,   thrift,    order   and 
health,    and    teaches    that    no    com- 
munity   can    ever    be    more    orderly, 
prosperous,  beautiful,  or  healthful  than 
its    homes,    and    that    no    one    who 
is  not  a  good  citizen  in  his  own  home 
can  be  a  good  citizen  anywhere  else. 
It  appeals  to  the   child   by  showing 
the    comfort,    happiness    and    safety 
he     receives     through     obedience     to 
proper  authority  in  the  home,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  natural  results  of  a 
lack  of  law  and  order  there  and  in 
society.       It    serves    to    promote    in- 
telligent  obedience.     One   reel. 

"Mental  and  Physical  Fitness." 

The  aim  of  this  film  is  to  teach  boys 


and  girls  to  meet  responsibility,  and 
that  happiness,  self-respect,  and  real 
life  values  come  to  those  physically 
and  mentally  fit,  and  that  such 
fitness  depends  largely  on  systematic 
daily  training.  This  makes  an  especi- 
ally strong  appeal  to  all  children  who 
love  outdoor  exercise  and  athletics. 
One  reel. 

"Serving  the  Community." 

This  film  teaches  the  children  how 
necessary  it  is  for  them  to  co-operate 
with  adults  in  eliminating  those  con- 
ditions which  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  citizens.  In  this  film,  the  house- 
fly is  used  as  an  example.  It  appeals 
to  the  social  instinct  as  well  as  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  and  self- 
protection,  and  to  the  civic  pride 
of  the  children  and  their  desire  for 
commendation. 


THE  NEXT  ISSUE  OF  THE  PUBLICATION 

WILL  BE  THE  OFFICIAL  PROGRAM 

NUMBER  AND  WILL  COME 

OUT  JUST  BEFORE  THE 

CONVENTION. 


CORONADO 

WISHES  TO  EXTEND  TO  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

AN  INVITATION  TO  HOLD  THE 
CONVENTION  OF  1923   IN  THEIR  CITY 
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Is  the  Ontario  Hydro -Electric  System  a  Success? 


their  hirelings  claim  that  the  Ontario 
system  is  not  a  success.  As  California's 
Water  and  Power  Act  was  patterned 
after  the  Ontario  measure  it  is  important 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in 
that  claim  or  if  it  is  only  propaganda. 
I  Believing  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  Ontario  would  be  a  reliable 
source  of  information  on  the  subject, 
we  sent  them  a  letter  as  follows: 

August  5,  1922. 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Dear  Sir: 

There  is  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  now  pending  before  the 
people  of  California  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  our  hydro- 
electric resources  by  the  state.  It  is 
based  on  the  Ontario  plan  of  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation. 

The  private  companies  out  here 
which  are  opposing  the  proposed 
measure  are  claiming  that  the 
Ontario  system  has  not  proved 
successful,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
know  if  that  is  true. 

Any  information  you  may  give 
us  on  the  subject  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Per  WM.  J.  LOCKE, 
Executive  Secretary. 
All  the  replies  received,  up  to  the  time 
of  going  to  press,  are  as  follows : 

Huntsville,  Muskoka,  Aug.  16,  1922. 
J.  Locke,  Esci., 


Ontario  Answers. 


Wm. 


Executive  Secretary,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
Dear  Sir: — 

Your  letter  of  5th  instant  to  hand  and  in 
reply  would  .say  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  a  good  word  in  defence  of  the 
Untario  Hydro  Conimi.ssion.  I  haye  no  personal 
knowledge  of  its  workings  outside  of  Huntsville 
apart  from  hearsay  and  what  I   read.     This, 


however,  has  always  been  favorable,  wherever 
the  question  has  been  treated  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner. 

Huntsville's  position  with  regard  to  Hydro 
Power   is   somewhat   unique.      In   early   days 
electric  light  was  supplied  for  mercantile  and 
domestic  lighting  by  a  private  company  and 
was  in  a  way  an  experiment  and  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory.       Following    that    we    had    an 
experience  of  a  municipally  owned  team   plant 
which  was  satisfactory  in  early  years.     Then 
as   the    load   increased   and   the  'cost   of  fuel 
seenied   to   go   up   by   leaps   and   bounds   the 
service  was  poor  and  expensive  and  there  w^as 
limited  service  of  night  service  only.     There 
was   agitation  for  water  power   development 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,   and  after 
available    powers    had    been    inspected    and 
measured  up  the  most  practicable  appeared  to 
be  the  water  power  at  South  Falls,  which  is 
situated    over    thirty    miles    from  Huntsville, 
where  the  existing  plant  was  taken  over  and 
improved  by  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commission, 
yielding  some  850  H.  P.    We  have  one  industry 
taking  550  H.   P.  fixed  and  additional  if  not 
required  by  other  customers.      This   current 
was  turned  on  five  years  ago.     The  cost  did 
over-run  the  original  estimate.    This  was  due 
principally    to    the    enhancement    of    cost    of 
material,  etc.,   due  to  war  conditions  as  the 
Commission,    along    with    many    others,    was 
foolish   enough   to  think   that  "the  great   war 
would  be  of  short  duration  and  failed  to  make 
contracts  for  material  prior  to  the  rapid  rise 
in  price  due  to  that  war.    In  spite,  however,  of 
some  mistakes  which  may  have  been  made  we 
have   an   excellent   24-hoiir  service,  available 
for  lighting,  cooking  and  mercantile  purposes. 
About  six  and  a  half  miles  of  streets  all  com- 
fortably  lighted,    and   the   same   system   fur- 
nishes power  for  pumping  the  water  used  for 
domestic  and  fire  purposes  from  a  lake  into 
the  reservoir  250  feet  above  the  water  level. 
Without  the  aid  of  one  of  our  local  factories 
which  contracts  for  550  H.   P.,   we  would  not 
have  been  able    to    engineer    the  installation, 
which  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $169,000.00. 
It    is    thought    by    some    that    this    customer 
secured   too   favorable   a   contract.      Possibly 
this  is  so,  but  for  all  that,  no  real  citizen  would 
ever  want    to    go    back    to    the    old    system. 
I  am  adding  the  names  of  some  gentlemen  of 
standing   who    I    am   sure   will    be   |)leased    to 
reply  to  any  incjuiries  you  may  wish  to  make  of 
them.    I  might  state  in  concliision  that  Hunts- 
ville is  possibly  one  of  the  poorest   examples 
in    the    meantime    that    might    be    chosen    to 
illustrate   the   benefits  of  the  Ontario   Hydro 
Commission,  which  so  far  as  we  understand  it  is 
operated     BY     THE     PEOPLE     FOR     THE 
PEOPLE. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

HUNTSVILLE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Per   Mackie  Kinton,  Sec'y-Treas. 
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Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  Aug;.  17,  1922. 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

We  have  your  letter  of  August  5th,  and  in  re- 
ply beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  Hydro-Electric  System 
as  handled  by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  very 
satisfactory  to  the  puV)lic. 

Manufacturers  who  use  large  blocks  of  power 
are  well  served,  and  during  the  past  twelve 
months  the  Commission  under  which  the  scheme 
has  been  developed  has  extended  the  service  so 
that  farmers  throughout  the  Province  may 
use  it  for  power  and  lighting  purposes. 

For  the  last  few  years  we  hear  of  practically 
no  opposition  by  private  companies.  In  fact 
most  of  these  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Ontario  Hydro.  Electric  Commission,  so  that 
the  Province  is  now  practically  served  by  the 
Public  Commission. 

Sincerelv  vours, 

H.  H.  Beam, 
Sec.  Niagara  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Dresden,  Aug.  16,  1922. 
Wm.  J.  Locke, 
San  Francisco 
California. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Your  circular  letter  of  oth  inst.  received  and 
contents  noted. 

Our  Ontario  hydro-electric  service  is  very 
efficient  and  economical,  and  the  system  of 
government  ownership  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
practical  plan  of  operation. 

Yours  trulv, 

H.'  E.  Wells. 


Watford,  Canada,  Aug.  17,  1922. 
W.  J.  Locke,  Esq., 

Sec.  Leageu  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir: — Re  Hydro-Electric  Resources. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  .5th  instant  I  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
government-owned  electric  light  and  .  power 
and  private  ownership.  Watford  could  not 
get  on  under  private  ownership  again.  It  is 
thought  that  the  government  is  trying  to  give 
the  users  service  and  to  regulate  the  cost  to 
the  con.sumer. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  S.  Fuller, 
Clerk. 


Listowel,  Ont.,  Aug.  17,  1922. 
The  Secretary, 

League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  and  in 
reply  beg  to  say  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
System  for  the  development  of  electric  power, 
appears  to  be  much  in  favor  with  the  general 
public.  From  my  own  experience  as  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  Toronto,  until  two  years  ago,  I 
am  able  to  state  positively  that  mj-  bills  for 


electric  current  for  domestic  use  were  cut  in 
half  after  the  installation  of  Ontario  Hydro. 
During  the  last  two  years  very  many  of  the 
small  municipalities  have  been  supplied  with 
electric  power  which  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  have  had,  being  too  small  to  support  . 
a  private  company,  if  the  Ontario  Hydro  . 
development  had  not  taken  place.  ' 

As  to  whether  the  system  is  successful  or   ' 
not,    there    seems    to    be    some    difference   of  i 
opinion.      Some   of   our  newspapers    are   con-  ' 
tinually    finding   fault    with    the    management 
and  claim  that  the  Province  is  being  saddled  ; 
with  a  huge  debt.      It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  papers  may  be  in  sympathy  with  private 
ownership.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  our  most 
important  daily  papers  are  out  and  out  in  favor 
of  the  project.  To  a  layman,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  experts.    It 
is  a  big  question,  but  I  think  the  public  gen- 
erally are  much  in  favor  of  the  project. 
Yours  faithfuUv, 

H.P.  Wanzer, 
President. 


Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Aug.  17,  1922. 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Yours  of  August  5th   to  hand.      In      reply 
would  say  that  we  are  using  Provincial  hydro  • 
power  with  satisfactory  results.    But  you  may  ' 
receive  further  information  by  communicating  - 
with  the  local  Commission  here,  of  which  Mr. 
John  Parker  is  secretary. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  D.  Little, 
Secretarv. 


London,  Canada,  Aug.  17,  1922. 
Wm.  J.   Locke,   Esq., 
Executive  Secretary, 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  August  5th  I  am 
enclosing  under  separate  cover  report  o  the 
London  &  Port  Stanley  Railway,  which  u 
electricallv  operated  bv  hvdro  from  Niagar:; 
Falls. 

This  city  also  purchases  power  at  the  cit\ 
limits  from  the  Ontario  Commission  am 
delivers  it  very  efficiently  by  a  municipally 
owned  system  operated  by  the  Public  Utilitif 
Commission. 

We  will  be  glad  to  replj'  to  specific  question 
if  necessary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Gordon  Philip, 
Managing  Secretary.  , 


< 


Granton,  Ont.,  Aug.  16,  1922. 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  Esq., 

Secy.  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Your  communication  re  our  HjdrolElectri 
System  addressed  to  Chamber  of  Commerc 
has  been  handed  to  me  to  make  reply. 
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Where  a  large  sum  of  money  is  expended  for 
any  public  utilit\'  there  will  be  criticism,  which 
is  the  case  here,  and  Sir  Adam  Beck,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  system  in  Ontario,  is  being 
severely  criticized  at  the  present  time,  but 
notwithstanding  he  goes  right  on  and  makes 

•good. 

We  have  a.  small  village  here — streets  all 
well-lighted  with  hydro,  the  total  cost  of 
which  was  between  three  and  four  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  gradually  being  reduced 
by  a  payment  by  the  village  of  forty  dollars 

iper  month. 

■  Practically  every  home  and  business  place 
are  lighted  with  hydro,  some  of  them  ironing, 
washing  and  cooking  with  it.  Our  flour  mill, 
grist  mill  and  saw  mill  and  also  pumping  for 

■public  school  are  operated  by  hydro,  and  the 
jsj-stem  is  being  extended  to  the  farming 
I  industry. 

•  The  cost  to  light  the  average  home  is  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
'month.  Each  municipality  or  corporation  has 
its  own  local  hydro  commissioner,  who  collects 
the  money  each  month.  It  consists  of  chair- 
man, secretary  and  treasurer.  Accounts  are 
audited  from  time  to  time  by  auditor  from 
head  office. 

So  far  as  I  have  knowledge  the  system  is 
eminently    satisfactory.        Xo    more    private 

■  companies   for   us. 

The  main  criticism  seems  to  Vje  of  the  pro- 
posed Radial  electric  roads,  paralleling  steam 
railways  which  are  now  largely  owned  by  our 
Dominion  Government,  and  on  which  there 
is  a  large  deficit. 
'  Yours  truly, 

J.  Gr.\nt, 
Chairman  of  Local  Commission. 


Village  of  Victoria  Harbor, 
Province  of  Ontario, 
Aug.   16,   1922. 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  Esq., 
Executive  Secretary, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Re  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission. 
Your  letter  of  the  5th  of  August  to  hand, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  answer  it  and 
give  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission a  small  boost.  This  municipality  was 
served  prior  to  the  year  1915  by  the  Simcoe 
Railway  &  Power  Company,  from  a  power 
plant  on  what  we  call  the  "Big  Chute"  on  the 
Severn  River.  About  the  year  1915  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  purchased  the 
plant  of  this  companv  for  something  like 
$800,000.00,  and  started  serving  all  the 
municipalities  that  would  deal  with  them. 
Our  rates  for  domestic  and  commercial  lighting 
service  was  10  cents  per  K.  W.  hour  with  a 
meter  rental  of  15  cents  monthly  extra,  in 
those  days  of  cheap  power  before  the  war-time 
raise  in  all  commodities.  We  were  approached 
by  the  Commission  to  purchase  the  power 
lines  in  our  own  municipality  and  take  the 
power  from  the  Commission  the  same  as 
other  municipalities,  but  we  thought  the 
undertaking  too  great  at  the  time  for  a  village 
to  shoulder,   but  finally  the  plant   within  our 


limits  was  purchased  from  the  Commission, 
and  we  started  using  power  at  a  price  per 
H.  P.,  instead  of  going  ahead  at  the  old  rates. 
The  result  was  a  great  reduction  in  our  bills 
after  making  the  usual  sinking  funds  for  de- 
preciation and  debenture  charges. 

We  have  gone  forward  ever  since,  gradually 
wiping  out  the  indebtedness  as  well  as  greatly 
reducing  rates.  Our  present  rates  for  poweV 
for  lighting  service  are  as  follows:  Domestic, 
3  cents  for  a  floor  charge  space  of  every  100 
feet,  with  a  rate  per  K.  W.  of  5  cents,  with  a 
reduction  to  2>^  cents  for  all  consumption 
over  and  above  the  floor  space  charge  in  K.W. 
hours.  I  enclose  two  of  our  bills  so  you  can 
see  how  it  will  figure  out. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  Commission  such  places 
as  Victoria  Harbor  would  not  be  able  to  have 
anything  like  the  conveniences  we  have  today. 
We  are  beginning  to  do  everything  in  our  homes 
with  electricity.  For  instance  in  my  own  home 
I  use  the  following:  Electric  washer,  toaster, 
vacuimi  cleaner,  small  electric  range,  per- 
colator, water  heater  and  fans.  My  bill  for 
the  last  two  months  was  less  than  S6.00,  and 
we  used  it  quite  a  lot  in  this  hot  weather. 

The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission has  been  assailed  by  almost  every 
vested  interest  in  Canada,  and  has  been 
fiercely  attacked  by  concerns  in  the  United 
States  as  well.  The  Commission  has  gone 
forward  into  every  place  that  will  have  them 
in  Ontario  and  sold  power  at  cost  price  to 
municipalities.  When  I  say  cost  that  is  what  I 
mean.  They  have  undertaken  great  develop- 
ments as  well  as  purchased  power  from  going 
concerns  for  the  people  at  their  own  price,  as 
they  have  control  of  all  water  powers  in  the 
province  if  they  want  them. 

The  operation  is  largely  in  our  own  hands. 
We  have  organizations  on  each  system  in 
which  the  Conamission  always  is  represented 
in  order  to  answer  questions  or  explain  the 
system  to  those  that  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand it.  I  can  do  nothing  but  praise  up  the 
Commission  and  you  will  not  get  anything 
else  from  any  user  of  electric  power  on  our 
system.  If  you  go  into  this  you  must  expect 
to  have  adverse  critics  on  you  until  it  is  tried 
out  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Hoping  that  you  will  go  ahead  with  your 
system  in  California,  and  make  it  as  much  of  a 
success  as  it  has  been  in  Ontario.  The  Com- 
mission here  is  for  the  common,  everyday 
people  and  not  for  the  money  sharks. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  Browx, 
Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  Victoria  Harbor,  Ont. 


GeorgetowTi,  Ontario,  Aug.  16,  1922. 
League  of  California  Municipalities. 
Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen: — Re  Ontario  Hydro -Electric 
Power  Commission. 

We  presume  you  are  writing  all  other 
municipalities  in  this  system  for  their  experi- 
ence and  that  you  have  the  general  reports  of 
the  workings  of  the  entire  system  in  Ontario. 
The  Ontario  Government  can  of  course  supply 
them. 
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When  the  system  was  extended  to  George- 
town in  1913  the  domestic  rate  was  4}4  cents 
K.  \V.  H.  up  to  a  consumption  of  72  K.  W.  H., 
ali  over  that  being  2}A  cents  K.  W.  H.  Today 
the  rate  is  2  cents  K.  \V.  H.  and  all  over  72 
K.  W.  H.  1  cent  K.  W.  H.  The  power  rates 
were  $45  per  H.  P.  and  are  $25  now.  The  writer 
has  taken  some  old  receipts  for  electric  service 
on  his  farm  here,  the  first  of  January,  1916, 
showing  a  4  cent  rate  paid,  and  the  last  of 
Mav,  1921,  showing  a  $1.25  rate  for  all  over 
the"  first  72  K.  W.  H.  The  rate  now  is  25c  less 
than  the  latter. 

This  is  a  mvmicipality  of  2,500  people,  and  m 
eight  years  l^esides  giving  the  rates  above 
namedand  providing  a  sinking  fund  of  $14,000, 
an  additional  $14,000  has  been  invested  in 
securities  as  a  reserve. 

Our  partnership  in  this  enterprise  has  been 
of  first  importance  to  us.  Public  ownership 
and  operation  of  our  water  powers  has  a  solid 
grip  now,  and  only  those  financially  interested 
in  privately-owned  plants  strive  to  work 
against  the'  publicly-operated  system.  The 
evidence,  ho^\•ever,  is  all  against  the  old  sys- 
tem. One  has  but  to  review  old  conditions  in 
any  of  the  municipalities  previous  to  hydro's 
entry  to  see  the  millions  of  dollars  already 
saved  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

We  wish  you  great  success  in  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  people. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Georgetown  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A.  F.  Bradley, 

Secretary. 


Brantford,  Canada,  Aug.  15,  1922. 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive  Secretary, 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: — 

We  most  heartily  endorse  the  hydro-electric 
plan  operated  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is 
absolutely  successful  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  is  so  spoken  of  by  every  individual 
and  mvmicipality  interested,  with  the  exception 
of  the  "big  interests."  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  make  a  mistake  if  it  does  not  de- 
velop its  own  hydro-electric  resources. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  forwarding 
publications  that  may  be  of  value  to  you  in 
this  connection. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
The     Brantford     Chamber     of     Commerce. 

W.  H.  Wood, 
^Manager. 


Sarnia,  Ontario,  Aug.  15,  1922. 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary, 
League  of  California  Mvmicipalities, 
Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco,   Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Locke: — 

We  have  jours  of  August  5th  asking  for  in- 
formatioa  in  regard  to  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  System. 

Personally,     after    having    lived    here    for 


fifteen  years  and  coming  from  New  York 
State,  and  having  witnessed  the  operation 
of  the  old  steam  system  and  the  present  hydro 
system  in  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
municipalities,  I  would  say  that  the  hydro 
system  is  a  most  decided  success.  For  six 
rnonths  or  more  back  there  has  been  an  en- 
deavor to  mix  the  hydro  system  up  with 
politics  which  has  not  been,  and  which  we  all 
hope  will  not  l)e,  successful.  To  my  mind  the 
keynote  of  the  success  has  been  its  isolation 
from  politics. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  copy 
of  publication  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  this  year,  called  "Canada  as  a 
Field  for  British  Industries."  Please  note 
marked  passages  on  pages  80,  81,  85,  86  and  87. 
I  am  also  requesting  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  to  forward  you 
copies  of  their  Bulletin,  which  should  reach 
you  shortly. 

In  reference  to  getting  some  ammunition 
for  your  reply  to  the  private  companies,  I 
would  suggested  that  you  get  in  touch  direct 
with  Sir  Adam  Beck,  to  whose  unceasing  efforts 
and  dogged  determination  the  success  of  the 
Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  System  is  due. 
You  may  reach  him  at  190  University  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  could  you 
induce  Sir  Adam  to  come  to  California  and 
bring  with  him  one  of  his  engineers,  you  would 
be  convinced,  absolutely,  of  the  soundness  of 
his  policies. 

Anything  further  we  can  do  to  be  of  service 
to  you,  we  shall  be  very  pleased. 
Cordially  yours, 
Sarnia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Geo.  P.  France, 

Manager. 


Blenheim,  Ont.,  Aug.  15,  1922. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  5th  inst. 
inquiring  for  information  in  re  the  hydro- 
electric enterprise  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
First,  I  might  state  that  I  am  not  drawing 
the  matter  too  strong,  in  stating  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  our  province  is  that  our  hydro 
project  is  an  unqualified  success.  I  am  enclosing 
vou  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  men  who 
"will  be  able  to  give  you  information  more 
fully  than  I  could.  Hoping  that  this  may 
prove  satisfactory  to  you,  and  that  your 
efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success,  I  remain 
Yours  truly, 

Geo.  T.wlor. 


Stratford,  Ont.,  Aug.  16,  1922. 
The  League  of  California  Municipalities,  " 

Pacific    Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear    Sirs: — 

Replving  to  yours  of  August  5th,  would  say 
that  the  electric  resources  of  the  Province  of    I 
Ontario  are  managed  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission. 

I  mav  say  that  I  have  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned that  the  hydro  in  Ontario  was  not  a 
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success.  Any  criticism  that  there  has  been 
was  principally  political.  I  might  state  that 
our  electric  system  has  developed  and  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  there  are  some  who 
think  that  Sir  Adam  Beck,  who  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission, 
is  stepping  along  too  fast  and  getting  beyond 
his  depth.  I  am  sure  that  the  Hydro  S3^stem 
has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  Ontario, 
and  any  imdue  criticism  is  due  to  minor  points 
in  their  policy  management. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Deacon, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Parkhill,  Aug.  15,  1922. 
From    Office    of    Municipal    Clerk,    Parkhill, 

Ontario. 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: — 

Your  letter  of  the  oth  inst.  to  hand  and  in 
replying  to  same  would  say  as  follows: 

That  our  local  Hydro  System  was  installed 
by  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commission  in  the 
winter  of  1919  and  the  spring  of  1920  when 
prices  of  materials  and  labor  were  at  their 
peak  in  this  district. 

Previous  to  our  present  system  we  were 
served  by  a  private  company  giving  a  very 
limited  service.  The  citizens  voted  to  not 
renew  this  contract  notwithstanding  that  it 
would  mean  being  in  darkness  for  one  year 
anyway. 

When  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
Provincial  Commission  they  felt  that  owing 
to  high  costs  of  installation  coupled  with  our 
long  distance  from  the  Falls,  nearly  160  miles, 
and  being  at  what  we  call  the  tail  end  of  the 
line,  that  the  price  of  the  rates  to  be  charged 
to  make  the  venture  a  paying  one  would  make 
it  prohibitive  for  our  municipality. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  discourage- 
ments the  citizens  voted  unanimously  for  the 
necessary  e.xpenditure. 

Now  after  two  years  of  actual  operation  our 
rates  have  been  twice  reduced.  We  have 
taken  up  $4,500  of  capital  expenditures  from 
current  earnings,  and  confidently  expect  that 
we  will  have  a  further  reduction  in  1923. 
Yours  truly, 

Fred  V.  L.a.ughton, 
Municipal  Clerk,  Town  of  Parkhill. 


Hanover,  Ont.,  Aug.  15,  1922. 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen: — 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  5th  inst. 
regarding  hydro-electric  and  in  reply  would 
say  we  believe  that  the  Ontario  plan  of  de- 
velopment of  hydro-electric  energy  has  been 
a  great  boon  to  the  province.  It  is  still  in  it's 
infancy,  and  as  time  goes  on  should  develop 
into  a  great  asset  to  Ontario. 

The  Eugenia  System,  which  supplies  the 
town  of  Hanover  with  light  and  power,  was 
installed  in  1917  when  materials  were  very 
high,   and  as  a  result  we  are  not  enjoying  as 


low  rates  as  municipalities  which  have  been 
hydro  users  for  a  longer  period,  but  we  expect 
the  rates  will  be  lowered  from  time  to  time. 

We  are  rnailing  under  separate  cover  the 
hydro-electric  bulletin,  which  may  prove  of 
interest. 

Yours  truly, 
HANOVER  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 
J.  C.  Engel, 
Secretary. 


Shelburne,   Ont.,    Aug.    16,    1922. 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Yours  of  5th  inst.  received.  I  am  one  of  the 
local  Hydro  Board  and  enclose  a  report  so 
that  you  can  see  how  we  stood  last  year.  We 
in  this  village  pay  a  much  higher  rate  than  do 
other  towns  of  similar  size  on  other  systems, 
but  we  are  satisfied  to  do  this  as  we  are  not 
paying  any  more  now  than  under  private 
ownership,  and  we  are  paying  out  for  our 
system  at  the  same  time;  that  is,  we  will  in 
twenty  years  have  paid  in  our  present  rates 
sufficient  money  to  pay  for  our  share  of  the 
system. 

The  Niagara  System  has  the  cheapest  rates 
because  they  are  near  the  source  of  supply 
and  have  large  manufacturing  towns  and  cities 
on  their  system  and  some  towTis  which  are  not  so 
favored  are  so  unreasonable  that  they  think 
the  rates  ought  to  be  uniform.  This  would  not 
be  at  all  fair  as  each  power  scheme  is  really 
a  system  in  itself  run  at  cost  by  the  Central 
Hydro  Commission  for  the  benefit  of  that 
system.  Our  system  showed  a  deficit  last 
year,  but  this  was  due  to  power  contracts 
given  at  too  low  a  figure.  This  rate  has  since 
been  adjusted  and  now  the  deficit  is  about 
wiped  out. 

Yours  trulv, 

T.  J.  O'Flynn. 


Milverton,  Ont.,  Aug.  16,  1922. 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  oth  on 
the  success  of  our  hydro-electric  system  I 
may  say  that  we  are  a  village  of  about  1,050 
population,  and  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
electricity  supplied  by  our  own  municipally- 
owned  and  controlled  system.  It  is  really  the 
greatest  public  utility  boon  that  has  ever 
come  into  our  lives.  In  fact  scores  of  small 
villages  and  towns  would  be  without  this 
great  blessing  if  it  were  privately  owned  and 
the  saddest  day  in  our  lives  would  be  that  on 
which  we  were  called  to  give  it  up. 
Yours  truly, 

M.\LCOLM  MacBeth, 

Secretary. 


Woodville,  Ont.,  Aug.  15,  1922. 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  Esq., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Your  communication  of  the  5th  inst.  to  hand. 
Re  hydro-electric  resources. 
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In  reply  would  say  that  we  have  been  using 
hydro-electric  power  for  about  seven  vears, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  our 
municipalities  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
service  and  would  not  be  without  it  for  double 
the  cost  and  as  soon  as  we  get  our  debentures 
paid,  the  cost  will  be  reduced  one-half  or 
more.  Our  power  was  developed  by  the  Hvdro- 
Electric  Commission  of  Ontario, whose  engineers 
manage  the  whole  system.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  if  your  state  embarks  in  the  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electric  resources,  vou  will  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  result. 
I  am  yours, 

A.  E.  Stab.\ck. 
Mayor,  Woodville,  Ont. 


Alliston.  Ont..  Aug.  16,  1922. 
\\m.  J.  Locke,  Esq., 
Executive  Secretary, 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific   Building, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th,  re  Hydro 
P9wer,  I  may  say  we  would  not  want  to  be 
without  it.  It  formerly  cost  the  town  about 
S2.000.00  per  year  for  coal  to  do  the  pimiping. 
Inder  hydro  its  costs  in  1920  were  S5.39  64 
and  in  1921  it  cost  $584.76.  For  lighting  the 
streets  it  formerly  cost  -5180.00  per  month,  it 
now  costs  $161.00  per  month,  with  more  lights 
and  run  all  night.  Before  thev  shut  down  at 
midnight,  and  in  the  winter  started  about 
5  a.  m.  again  and  ran  until  davlight.  We  now 
have  good  service  the  full  24  hours,  and  they 
give  it  to  us  for  lighting,  in  some  cases  "less  and 
in  some  cases  more  than  it  formerly  cost  under 
private  ownership.  As  to  the  cost  of  power,  the 
hydro  people  told  us  it  would  not  cost  us  more 
than  $40.00  per  H.  P.,  but  they  have  it  up  to 
S60.00  at  present,  while  in  the  "larger  places  it 
is  as  low  as  $15.00,  I  believe. 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

W".  McBride, 
President,  Board  of  Trade. 


Welland,  Ont.,  Aug.  16,  1922. 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen: — 

The  story  of  the  hydro  development  in  this 
Province  is  a  long  one,  but  can  be  simplified 
by  making  the  following  statements- 

In  the  vear  1906,  Welland  which  was  then  a 
town  had  no  electric  power  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  local  plant.  Niagara  Falls  was  then 
being  developed  at  a  distance  of  12  miles  from 
Welland.  The  writer  and  other  citizens  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  the  owners  of  the  Ontario 
Power  Company  to  build  a  line  to  Welland 
Ihe  argument  which  the  power  companv  put 
up  was  that  ^^  elland  was  too  far  awav  from  the 
source  of  the  power,  which  was  12  'miles,  and 
there  were  no  customers  available  at  the  end 
of  the  12-mile  line  if  they  built  one 
^v^u  ^^f  J-'^^''-  ^^^^'  ''"•>'  1-  years  after,  the 
JmrJ^'^w'^^"''*^'^  ^  P^^^  ^oad  of  about 
lUU.OUO   H.    P.    with   two   separate    individual 


lines    running   direct    from    the   power   houses 
to  the  Welland  transformer  station. 

The  demand  for  power  became  so  great 
during  that  period  that  the  Province  decided 
to  take  the  matter  over  and  not  only  develop 
the  water  power  available  to  its  fullest  extent 
l)ut  t9  .sell  power  on  the  basis  of  cost.  An 
Association  of  Municipalities  was  organized 
and  the  city  of  Welland  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  this  organization.  We  have  en- 
joyed power  at  cost  ever  since  this  move  was 
made,  and  the  city  has  never  vet  been  called 
upon  to  put  up  one  dollar  in  the'wav  of  ta.xes  or 
assessments.  The  plant  has  been  self-sustaining 
from  the  start,  and  we  think  that  we  enjoy  the 
cheapest  power  rate  in  the  world  owing  to  the 
fact  that  power  is  sold  at  cost  with  no  profit 
to  private  corporations. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.    J.    AICCORMICK. 

Industrial  Commissioner. 


Bolton,  Ontario,  Aug.   15    1909 
William  J.  Locke,  Esq., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
League  of  California  Municipalities. 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:- — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  5.  re 
Hydro-Electric  System,  Province  of  Ontario 
Canada,  I  have  to  advise  that  the  Hvdro- 
Electric  System  Plan  of  the  Government  6f  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  successful.  Of  course 
everything  does  not  fit  in  like  a  button  at 
present  There  are  many  little  details  being 
worked  out.  Altogether,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  suc- 
cess. Private  companies  opposed  the  hvdro 
here.  Naturally,  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do 
so.  1  presume  for  the  same  reason,  private 
companies  oppose  your  system  in  California 
We  have  the  hydro  svstem  in  Bolton  and  it 
gives  good  satisfaction.  We  pav  more  here 
than  they  do  in  Toronto.  The  extension  causes 
that  for  the  time,  but  in  due  time  when  the 
farmers  take  it  up,  which  thev  will  it  will 
become  cheaper,  as  the  more  it  is  used  the  less 
It  will  cost.  It  IS  the  installation  of  anvthine 
that  costs  at  first.  " 

Yours  very  trulj-, 

p    (^      „    ,  Lincoln  Huttox. 

f.  ^.— Hydro  was  introduced  in  this  village 
several  years  ago.  There  was  a  private  plant 
in  existence  and  we  bought  it  out.  Didn't 
have  to,  but  it  has  been  found,  throughout 
ttie  Frovince,  wise  to  follow  this  svstem  but 
pay  only  what  is  reasonable. 


Hamilton,   Canada.   Aug.   18    19'>'> 
Mr.   \\m.  J.   Locke,  ' 

Executive   Secretary, 
League  of  California  Municipalities 
Pacific  Bldg., 
San   Francisco,   Calif. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Replying   to   your   letter   of    the   5th    inst. 
we  are  aware  that  there  is  an  organized  propa- 
ganda in  some  quarters  against   the  Ontario 
plan  of  government  ownership  of  the  electric 
resources  of  Ontario. 

(Continued  on  page  177) 
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Murray  Report  Revealed  as  an  Impotent  Attack 

Written  for  Purpose  of  Attempting  to  Discredit  Hydro — 
Is  Full  of  Unjust  Statements  and  Misrepresentations 

BECK   ISSUES   REPLY 


Engineer  Employed  by   Private   Power   Interests  Swept  Aside  Facts 
That  Would  Have  Destroyed  His  Arguments 


Sir  Adam  Beck  has  issued  a  reply 
to  the  attack  on  Hydro  contained  in 
the  Murray  report  in  which  he  ex- 
poses the  erroneous  conclusions  of  the 
American  engineer,  and  describes  those 
conclusions  as  having  been  arrived  at 
b\'  "garbling  of  documentary  data," 
"general  misrepresentation,"  "unwar- 
ranted statements,"  "puerile  dealing 
with  economic  subjects"  and  "unpro- 
fessional treatment  of  important  tech- 
nical data." 

The  Hydro  Chairman  makes  it  plain 
that  the  Murray  report,  which  was 
prepared  for  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  which  is  a  combination  of 
private  power  companies  in  the  LTnited 
States,  is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to 
discredit  the  success  of  the  municipally- 
owned  hydro-electric  system. 

A  fundamental  weakness  is  revealed 
in  that  Murray  describes  the  hydro 
as  "Government  ownership,"  whereas 
it  is  reall}^  co-operative  municipal  owner- 
ship and  thus  free  of  politics. 

Another  telling  blow  is  dealt  the 
attack  on  the  matter  of  rates,  by  pointing 
out  that  hydro  customers  are  paying 
for  the  plants  as  well  as  for  the  power, 
thus  insuring  that  on  the  retirement  of 
the  bonds  the  people  will  be  outright 
owners. 

Lighting  Costs. 

An  example  of  the  inaccuiacy  as 
to  rate  comparisons  is  shown  in  re- 
plying to  the  comparison  between  Buf- 
falo and  Toronto.    Sir  Adam  says: 


"Mr.  Murray,  for  example,  states 
that  in  1920  the  street  lighting  cost 
per  capita  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  was 
60  cents,  as  compared  with  67  cents 
per  capita  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Mr. 
Murray,  however,  does  not  inform  his 
readers  that  in  Buffalo  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  street 
lights  are  gas  or  gasoline  lamps,  whereas 
in  Toronto  all  the  street  lights  are 
electric.  The  significance,  of  course, 
of  this  omission  is  that  Mr.  Murray 
has  taken  less  than  one-half  of  the  total 
cost  of  street  lighting  in  Buffalo  and  then 
compared  it  with  the  whole  cost  of 
all  street  lighting  in  Toronto.  Had 
Mr.  Murray  used  the  figures  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  correct  comparison, 
then  he  would  have  had  to  say  that, 
in  1920,  the  total  cost  of  street  lighting 
per  capita  in  Buffalo  was  $1.15,  and 
not  60  cents,  as  he  has  incorrectly 
stated." 

Sir  Adam  says  the  report  of  Mr. 
Murray  effects  comparisons  between 
"privately-owned"  electric  utilities  and 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario,  and  purports  to  do  so  in  an 
"impartial  and  exhaustive"  manner.  In- 
formation relating  to  the  commission 
was  unstintingly  supplied  to  Mr.  Murray 
and,  as  just  intimated,  portions  of  this 
data  have  been  published  by  him  in 
great  detail.  He,  however,  in  his  report, 
makes  no  attempt  correspondingly  to 
supply  information  respecting  the  private 
electric  utilities. 

With    regard    to    the    private    com- 
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panies  in  the  United  States,  Mr., Murray 
fails  to  designate  adequately  even  the 
sources  and  limitations  of  much  of  the 
data  which  he  has  employed;  while 
with  respect  to  the  private  companies 
of  Canada  with  which  he  compares  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  Mr. 
Murray,  in  response  to  a  special  request 
from  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
replied  that  the  data  of  the  private 
companies  was  given  to  him  in  "con- 
fidence," and  that  in  this  connection 
he  must  respect  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  him. 

He  could  not  even  submit  the  data 
to  the  commission,  in  order  to  assist 
it  in  going  more  fully  into  certain  asser- 
tions published  in  his  report.  It  will  be 
appreciated,  therefore,  that  although  on 
the  one  hand  the  reader  has  available 
the  detailed  evidence  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission,  nevertheless,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  must  content  himself — if  able 
to  do  so — with  unsupported  assertions 
made  by  Mr.  Murray  now  known  to  be 
founded  upon  "confidential"  and  un- 
published data  of  private  interests. 

Although  Mr.  Murray's  report  upon 
the  face  of  it  bears  "ear-marks"  of 
reliability  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  present  it  in  attractive  form, 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Murray  makes  in- 
correct statements  and  representations 
respecting  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  its  opera- 
tions, which  lead  to  conclusions  at 
complete  variance  with  the  facts.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  that  an  authoritative 
statement  be  made  which  shall  disclose 
the  inherent  unsoundness  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's report. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Murray's 
report  shows  that  some  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  its  contents  consist  of  informa- 
tion epitomized,  or  otherwise  arranged 
by  him  from  data  supplied  from  the 
records  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario. 


Government  Ownership. 

In  commending  this  discussion  it 
should  clearly  be  understood  that  the 
very  title  of  Mr.  Murray's  report  is 
misleading.  The  phrase  "Government 
Owned  and  Controlled,"  in  its  usually 
accepted  meaning — and  especially  as 
understood  in  the  United  States — con- 
veys a  significance  radically  different 
from  any  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
operations  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario.  As  commonly 
understood,  "Government  ownership" 
carries  with  it  the  conception  of  political 
domination  in  the  appointment  of  officials 
and  other  employes  and  in  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  supplies  and,  in 
addition,  the  view  that  political  manipu- 
lation may  be  impressed  upon  important 
phases  of  the  operations  in  hand.  As 
contrasted  with  such  a  political  organiza- 
tion it  may  simply  be  stated  that  the 
hydro-electric  enterprise  of  the  munici- 
palities in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  not 
"Government  ownership."  It  is  co- 
operative, municipal  ownership  working 
through  the  agency  of  independent 
commission  control  and  administration, 
and  is  entirely  removed  from  political 
interference. 

There  Is  Distinction. 

Mr.  Murray  has  not  emphasized  as 
he  should  have  emphasized,  nor  has 
he  kept  to  the  front,  this  fundamental 
distinction  between  "Government  owner- 
ship" as  generally  understood,  and  co- 
operative municipal  ownership  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitution  and  work 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario.  Had  this  point  alone 
been  clearl}^  brought  out  b}^  Mr.  Murray, 
he  would  have  required  to  look  elsewhere 
than  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission for  his  only  illustration  of  a 
"Government  Owned"  electric  utility. 
It  was,  however,  vital  to  Mr.  Murray's 
presentation  that,   by  some  means,   he 
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should  identify  the  undertaking  of  the 
Hj'^dro-Electric  Power  Commission  with 
Government  ownership,  in  order  that 
the  stigma  of  Government  ownership 
as  commonly  understood  should  be 
transferred  to  the  unique,  co-operative 
municipal-ownership  undertaking  of  the 
commission  and  thus  aid  in  casting 
discredit  upon  the  achievements  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  who 
have  directly  assumed  the  financial 
responsibility  of  obtaining  their  hydro- 
electrical  energy  at  cost. 

When  Mr.  Murray  is  contending  in 
his  report  that  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  is  clothed  with  an  "un- 
limited"  authority  which  makes  it,   as 

;  he  charges,  "the  sole  judge  of  its  own 
acts,"  he  purports  to  quote  the  Power 
Commission  Act.    In  so  doing,  however, 

*  he  expressly  omits  certain  all-important, 
qualifying  words  in  the  earlier  form  of 

,    the  Amending  Act  he  employs.      Thus 

'    the  phrase: 

"In  respect  of  which  authority  is, 
by  this  act,  conferred  upon  it."  Is 
altered  by  Mr.  Murray  to  read: 

"In  respect  of  that  authority  as  by 
act  conferred  upon  it." 

By  thus  altering  the  wording  of  the 
act,  Mr.  Murray  creates  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
by   the    particular    portion    of    the    act 

!    cited,   relates  to  the  operations  of  the 

;  commission  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
relating  as  it  does  only  to  certain  com- 
paratively unimportant  and  special 
features    covered    by    the    provision    of 

■  the  act  in  question — that  is,  by  this 
act. 

Financially  Sound. 

The  hydro  chairman  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  financial  structure  of  the 
hydro  systems,  stating: 

(1)     The    generation    and    transmis- 
sion   of    power    on    a    wholesale    scale 
>    is    dealt    with    by    the    Hydro-Electric 


Power  Commission,  which,  although 
appointed  by  the  Government,  acts 
independently  in  the  capacity  of  trustee 
and  agent  for  the  partnership  of  munici- 
palities. 

(2)  The  local  distribution  of  elec- 
trical energy  within  the  borders  of 
a  municipality  is,  in  general,  under 
the  administration  of  a  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

(3)  Capital  required  for  plant  for 
the  generation  and  transmission  of  power 
is  provided  by  the  Government  upon 
requisition  by  the  commission.  Con- 
tracts are  entered  into  between  the 
commission  and  the  municipalities  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  municipalities 
undertake  to  repay  in  three  years  the 
moneys  loaned  by  the  Government. 

(4)  The  local  distribution  system 
is  financed  by  the  issue  of  municipal 
debentures.  These  are  current  usually 
for  twenty  years. 

At  Actual  Cost. 

(5)  The  trustee  commission  supplies 
power  at  wholesale  rates  to  the  munici- 
palities, charging  each  municipality  at 
actual  cost.  To  do  this  an  interim  charge 
is  made  monthly,  based  on  the  estimated 
cost  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  the 
account  is  adjusted. 

"The  cost  of  power"  includes  all 
the  usual  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  generating,  transforming 
and  transmission  plant  and  equipment 
and,  in  addition,  the  annual  interest 
charges  on  the  moneys  borrowed  for 
the  initial  cost  of  installation,  also 
provision  for  renewal,  depreciation  and 
sinking  fund  reserves,  as  well  as  special 
rescrvo  fund,  for  contingencies. 

Replacement  Fund. 

"The  sinking  funds  are,  of  course, 
for  tlie  piu'pose  of  repaying  at  the 
end   of   a  stated   period — usually  20   or 
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30  years — the  capital  borrowed.  The 
renewal  reserve  fund  is  for  the  replace- 
ment of  plant  which,  either  through 
wear,  old  age  or  the  invention  of  better 
engineering  devices,  has  become  un- 
suited  to  perform  its  duties.  As  rela- 
tively little  replacement  of  this  nature 
is  needed  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  a  plant,  this  renewal  money  is 
not  immediately  used,  but  is  mostly 
held  in  reserve  for  future  requirements, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  draws  interest. 
Contingency  reserve  makes  provision 
for  extraordinary  or  unforeseen  demands 
arising  from  accidents,  storms  or  similar 
causes.  Thus,  not  only  do  the  munici- 
palities pay,  as  part  of  the  cost  of  power, 
sums  sufficient  to  assure  for  themselves 
a  perpetual,  modern  and  efficient  service, 
but,  in  addition,  their  generating  and 
transmitting  plant,  at  the  time  of  the 
maturity  of  the  bonds,  will  be  free  of 
debt,  and  their  electrical  service  costs 
will  thenceforward  be  relieved  of  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  which 
at  present  constitute  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  wholesale  cost  of 
power." 

Profits  Returned. 

(6)  Each  municipality  sells  electrical 
energy  to  its  own  local  consumers  at 
rates  and  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  commission,  which,  in  this 
respect,  functions  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  regulatory  commissions  in  the 
United  States.  These  rates  are  made 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
distribution  within  the  municipality  and 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  power  to  be 
paid  to  the  commission  by  the  munici- 
pality. 

Foolish  Comparison. 

Mr.  Murray  compared  the  "cities 
of  Toronto  and  Bolton,"  situated  at 
approximate  equal  geographic — although 


at  not  equal  transmission  line — distances  / 
from   Niagara  Falls,   as  an^  example  of 
rate  discrimination.     Speaking  in  round 
figures,  Sir  Adam  puts  Toronto's  popula- 
tion   at    500,000    and    that    of    Bolton 
at    675.       Mr.    Murray   states   that   in  , 
1919  the  cost  of  power  to  Toronto  was 
$16.70  per  horsepower,  while  that  sup- 
plied to  the  village  of  Bolton  was  $53.80    \ 
per  horsepower.     "Does  Mr.  Murray," 
asks  Sir  Adam,    "wish  it  inferred  that    ; 
power   can,   or   should   be,    supplied   to    { 
both   these   municipalities   at  the   same    | 
rate,  and  that  this  would  be  the  case 
were  the  supply  furnished  by  a  private 
company?      In   reality,   the   amount  of  (| 
power  used   by  the   village   of    Bolton, 
which     is     situated     approximately    30 
miles  from  the  city  of  Toronto,  was  in 
1919    less    than    90    horsepower,     and 
no   private   company  would  even   have 
constructed  lines  to  supply  an  electrical 
service  to  this  village." 

Once  again  Sir  Adam  declares:  "Th<^ 
hydro  municipalities  all  recognize  the 
inherent  fairness  of  this  plan  of  power 
at  cost." 

Aid  in  War  Production. 

In  replying  to  the  Murray  criticism 
of  war  costs  in  connection  with  the 
Chippewa  Canal  construction.  Sir  Adam 
says: 

"Had  Mr.  Murray  been  living  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1917,  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  in  a  better 
position  to  realize  that  at  that  time  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  human  fore- 
sight to  determine  when  the  war  would, 
end,  and  on  the  part  of  all  interested 
there  was  advocated  the  policy  that 
there  should  be  no  slackening  of  any 
effort  which  would  make  toward  the 
successful  termination  of  hostilities. 
Every  resource  available  to  the  citizens 
of  Ontario  was  being  utilized  for  the 
production  of  munitions  and  other  war 
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supplies.  The  outstanding  problem  in 
this  great  effort  was  the  insufficient 
supply  of  power  *  *  *  At  this 
period  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission furnished  power  for  the  operation 
of  over  three  hundred  and  sixty  plants 
manufacturing  munitions  and  war  sup- 
plies, and  these  plants  were  using  over  80 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  power  supply  in 
the  Niagara  district." 

Ignored  Facts. 

This  information  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Murray,  Sir  Adam  interjects, 
but  he  made  no  reference  to  the  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  because  such  refer- 
ence would  not  have  fitted  in  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  report. 

"During  the   war  no   such   comment 

I  as  Mr.  Murra}^  now  offers  in  his  report 
would  have  been  tolerated  in  any  of  the 

;  countries     of     the     allies,"    Sir    Adam 

I  adds. 

As  to  the  cost  of  Chippewa  power, 
he  says  that  Mr.  Murray  presents 
estimates  based  upon  his  own  hypotheses. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  cost  he  follows 
the  self-same  methods  of  misinterpreta- 
tion, and  where  facts  are  a  menace  to 
his  argument  these,  says  Sir  Adam,  are 
swept  aside.  By  a  process  of  inflation 
*  he  built  up  high  estimated  costs. 

Inflated  Figures. 

"Of  the  ten  items  making  up  the 
cost  of  power  from  the  Chippewa  and 

■  Ontario  power  plants,  there  is  not  a 
single  item  which  Mr.  Murray  estimates 
are  in  excess  of  the  correct  in  the  various 

'  items  range  from  20  to  1,000  per  cent., 
and  aggregate  a  total  of  over  five  million 
dollars.  As  in  nine  out  of  ten  items  Mr. 
Murray's  estimates  are  in  excess  of  the 
correct  figures,  they  represent  the  future 
cost  of  power  a  gienit  deal  higher  than 
it  actually  will  be. 


Extremely  Remote. 

"Some  of  Mr.  Murray's  mistakes," 
suggests  Sir  Adam,  "may  be  explained 
as  simple  carelessness — as,  for  example, 
when  adding  up  his  items  he  made  an 
error  of  $30,000.  When,  however,  two 
of  his  'mistakes'  are  only  a  miUion  and  a 
half  dollars  each  out  of  a  corrected  total 
of  only  $7,200,000,  the  probability  that 
such  items  have  not  wittingl}^  been 
inflated  becomes  very  remote. 

"By  such  artifices  as  have  been 
described  Mr.  Murray  has  estimated 
a  total  annual  production  cost  for 
power  of  $12,310,000,  as  against  a 
corrected  total  under  his  own  assump- 
tions of  $7,200,000." 

Less  Than  $12.60  H.  P. 

"It  is  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission's engineers,"  says  Sir  Adam, 
"that  the  ultimate  cost  of  Niagara 
power  will  be  substantially  lower  than 
even  the  figure  of  $12.60  which  Mr. 
Murray  supplies. 

"Moreover,  the  cost  of  power  from 
the  Queenston-Chippewa  development 
will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  purchased 
power  available  at  lowest  present  prices 
now  quoted  from  the  private  companies 
at  Niagara  Falls." 

Sir  Adam  concludes  his  reply  with 
the  statement  that: 

"Inasmuch  as  the  'Murray  report' 
has  been  shown  to  be  permeated  by 
misrepresentations  and  unjust  state- 
ments, it  is,  after  all,  seen  to  be  one  more 
of  those  impotent  attempts  which,  from 
fme  to  time,  have  been  made  to  discredit 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
co-operating  hydro-electric  numicipalities 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Lowest  Rates  in  World. 

"With  regard  to  the  charges  for 
electrical  energy  made  by  the  Hydro- 
Electric    Power   Conunission,    it    is   suf- 

(Continued  on  page  J74) 
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CONCRETE 


No  Excuse 
Sor  Bumpy  Streets 

There  is  a  pavement  —  Concrete  —  that 
does  not  develop  bumps  or  ruts  even 
under  the  heaviest  traffic,  but  is  rigid  per- 
manent, and  has  maintenance  built  into  it. 

Cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country 
are  paving  with  Concrete  because  of 
these  qualities — and  because  it  is  skid- 
proof,  clean  and  comfortable  to  ride  on. 

Our  Booklet  R-4  on  Concrete  Streets 
tells  of  the  experience  of  these 
towns.  Write  for  your  copy,  sent  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street,       '       San  Francisco 
548  South  Spring  Street,  -    Los  Angeles 

qA  ^f^tional  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices    in   22    Other    Cities 
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The  Essence  of  Americanism. 


U.    S.    Senator    Robert    L.    Owen    of 
Oklahoma,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Senate,   is  one   of   the   enthusiastic   en- 
dorsers   of    the    California    Water    and 
Power  Act.    In  the  course  of  a  letter  to 
former  Congressman  Kent,  Senator  Owen 
calls  the  Act  "essence  of  Americanism." 
Senator  Owen  speaks  with  authority. 
As    Chairman    of    the    Senate    Finance 
Committee    he    was    a    powerful   factor 
in  the  passage  of  the  law  under  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  System  of  the 
country  was  built  up.    The  Farm  Loan 
Act    was    one    of    the    products    of    his 
efforts.    Senator  Owen  is  a  banker  and  is 
serving  his  third  term  in  the  Senate. 
Here  is  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kent: 
"I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of    examining    California's    Water    and 
Power  Act,  proposed  as  a  constitutional 
amendment.         It     is    the     essence    of 
Americanism    that    the    people    of    the 
nation,  or  of  any  state  or  city,  use  their 
poHtical  power  and  economic  resources 
to    conserve   the    greatest   good   to   the 
greatest  number. 

"I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  rights 
of  private  property  and  of  individual 
initiative.  I  am  just  as  firm  a  believer 
in  the  right  of  the  pubhc  to  their  property 
and  of  community  initiative. 

"Whenever,  therefore,  monopolistic 
corporate  interests  or  utility  companies 


entrusted  by  law  with  quasi  public 
function  have  used  their  privilege  in  a 
manner  unsatisfactory  to  the  people, 
it  is  the  right  of  all  good  citizens  to  end 
the  effects  of  such  a  regime  by  estab- 
lishing institutions  of  their  own  making 
which  will  serve  themselves.  That  is 
what  America  is  for  and  the  very  best 
way  to  achieve  advance  without  public 
unrest. 

"Your  proposed  Water  and  Power  Act 
I  regard  as  a  master  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship, clearly  drawn,  of  sound  finance, 
sensible  methods,  and  which  needs  only 
the  intelligence  and  will  of  your  people 
to  translate  into  a  pronounced  success. 
The  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  has 
been  successfully  applied  in  our  own 
country  and  other  lands. 

"The  measure  is  further  entitled  to 
confidence  because  it  was  prepared  by, 
and  has  the  support  of,  a  group  of  citizens 
whose  high  character,  disinterested 
motives,  and  years  of  service  in  the 
pubhc  welfare,  entitle  their  proposals 
to  receive  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  good  citizens. 

"You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your 
success  at  the  November  election,  be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  in  winning  this 
victory  for  the  people  of  California  you 
are  also  blazing  the  way  for  the  people 
of  the  whole  nation." 


FOR  SALE 


2  HORSE  DRIVEN 
GOULD'S  TRIPLEX  PUMPS 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Price  $50.00 

each  as  and  where  is.    Suitable  for  road 
sprinkling.    For  further  information  address 

Town  Clerk,   Larkspur,  Cal. 


EDWARD  GLASS 

ARCHITECT 


UNDERWOOD    BUDG.         SAN    FRANCISCO 
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Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  Builder  Endorses 
Water  and  Power  Act. 

Mr.  Mulholland,  the  man  who  built 
the  great  aqueduct  that  solved  the  water 
problem  of  Los  Angeles  and  furnished 
the  city  with  cheap  power,  says: 

"I  am  unreservedly  for  California's 
Water  and  Power  Act.  It  is  practicable 
and  workable.  It  will  not  bring  upon 
us  a  burden  of  taxation.  It  will  stop 
the  alienation  from  the  people  of  their 
priceless  heritage  in  the  water  power 
resources,  and  that  is  the  chief  reason 
why  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

"It    is    this    alienation    of    ownership 
that    is    my    greatest    objection    to    the 
present    method.       If    we    continue    to 
follow  it,  the  ownership  of  this  natural 
resource  and    of    the    public    utility    it 
produces  will  pass  away  from  the  people 
altogether  and  will  go  to  absentees,  who 
will  have  no  other  interest  than  to  milk  it. 
"Public  ownership  of  water  power,  as  a 
master   resource,    is    the    very    opposite 
of   communism.      Private  monopoly   of 
our  water  power  tends  to  impede  and 
destroy    individualism    in  all  phases  of 
production,    public    ownership    protects 
and  promotes  that  individualism." 


Did  You  Ever  Stop  to  Think? 

That  the  city  that  gets  the  publicity 
gets  the  business. 

That  the  city  that  gets  the  advertising 
grows. 

That  advertising  a  city  is  a  business, 
not  child's  play. 

That  people  will  go  miles  to  get  a 
good  live  city  to  trade. 

That  your  property  will  increase  in 
value  when  the  outside  world  knows 
your  city  is  wide-awake. 

That  people  from  neighboring  cities 
will  come  where  there  is  something 
doing. 

That  the  city  which  does  not  seek 
something  better  than  it  now  has,  is 
going  to  lose  out. 

That  now  is  the  time  your  city  and 
business  need  advertising  more  than 
ever  before. 

That  if  you  don't  get  out  and  go  after 
the  trade,  some  neighboring  city  will. 

That  if  they  do,  they  will  get  the 
business  you  should  get. 

— Norton  Telegram. 


•  Sacramento 

1       Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


San  Jose 
Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


369  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal.      J 
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Street  Improvement 
is  in  Full  Swing 

THE  vast  amount  of  annoying  and  intricate  legal 
formalities  necessary  to  the  culmination  of  street 
improvement  makes  it  imperative  that  correct  forms 
be  used  during  its  entire  procedure. 

Our  many  years  of  experience,  combined  with 
our  expert  legal  facilities,  assures  each  official  of  insur- 
ance against  errors. 

For  the  Attorney 

Legal  Forms  from  the  Resolution 
of  Intention  to  Acceptance. 

For  the  Superintendent  of  Streets 

Loose  Leaf  Assessment  Record 

For  the  Clerk 

Bonds  Befitting  any  Street  Act 
and  Stub  Files  for  Proceedings. 

For  the  Assessor 

Loose  Leaf  Record  of  Bond  Assessments. 

For  the  Treasurer 

Loose  Leaf  Bond  Record  and 
Bond  and  Coupon  File  Book. 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Municipal  Supplies 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
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What  Cement  is  Doing  to  Help  Reduce  Fire  Hazards. 


Fire  losses  in  the  United  States  in  1921 
were  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 

1-ire  loss  adjustments  made  bv  insurance 
companies  m  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Sr4Tn^7Sm^'''V^K"'*''"  ^'"^'^  amounted  to 
«24ci,62o,200.  The  loss  for  1920  was  $330  853  9'?o 

Losses  from  fire  in  the  United  States  average 
f  P^^/f pita  per  year.  France  has  a  per  capita 
loss  of  49  cents;  Great  Britain,  33  cents;  Ger- 
many, 28  cents,  and  Holland,  11  cents 

Durmg  the  past  fourteen-year  period  our 
fire  losses  were  28.1  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
new  buildmg  con.struction.  In  1920,  although 
an  abnormal  amount  of  building  was  done    the 

bSdmS  ""'''  '^"  ^''  ''"*  '^  *^'  value  of  new 
Startling  as  these  losses  are,  thev  do  not  tell 

he  whole  story.  They  represent  onlv  the  actua 
insurance  adjustments  made.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  losses  due  to  the  fact  that 
buildings  are  seldom  insured  for  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  their  full  value,  nor  do  thev  indude 
losses  not  covered  by  insurance.  The  insurance 
adjustments  made  probablv  do  not  exceed  70 
per  cent  of  actual  fire  losses,  including  both 
msured  and  uninsured.  ^ 

The  surest  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is  a 
building  so  constructed  it  cannot  burn 

Reinforced  concrete  represents  the  highest 
type   of  fire-resistive   construction.      Concrete 


is    practically    maintenance    free 
grows  stronger  as  it  grows  older. 


Concrete 


familvTrn^^fr^^'  ^'^  protecting  the  American 
ramiiy  trom  the  dangers  of  fire. 

Concrete  apartments,  hotels,'  office  buildings 
and  factories,  house  thousands  of  workers  fn 
our  cities.  In  these,  concrete  has  reduced  the 
danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.       ^'''''"^*'''  ^^^ 

Concrete  construction  is  a  means  of  reducing 
fire  insurance  premiums.  ^uutuig 

If  there  is  any  building  that  should  be  made 
absolutely  fire-safe  it  is  the  schoolhouse 

In  the  Lmted  States  a  fire  occurs  every  dav 
in  some  school.  -^       - 

In  a  properly  planned  school  building  in 
^hich  concrete  has  been  consistently  ^used 
throughout,  fires  of  dangerous  proportions  fre 
practically  impossible. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  con- 
oonstantly  co-operating  with    all    established 

pSveTtion"''™'^  "^*^  '^'  P'-^'^l^-^  «f  fi'e 
The  Association  has   engineers   who   confer 
constantly  with  builders  and  architects  w?th  a 
view  to  ehminating  fire  hazards 

nf  tS"f  ^-^  '^"'■^  °^  fi"^  prevention  is  tvpical 
?sso'cia&  '^'^''^  °^  ^^^  P-tl-d  CeiSent 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34   FREMONT   ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAI,. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Naton,a  St.       ™s?S!bi>.        SAN  FRANCISCO 


•••••♦•  ••»•«••••>.•«< 
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CONTRACTS   AWARDED    FOR   THREE 
SECTIONS    OF    STATE    HIGHWAY 

The  California  Highway  Commission 
awarded  three  contracts  August  15,  1922,  as 
follows: 


PLUMAS  AND  LASSEN  COUNTIES 

1.  Contract  for  a  total  of  11.31  miles  of 
highway,  from  Chester  Grade  to  N.  E.  y±  of 
Sec.  3,  T.  28  N.,  R.  9  E.,  M.  D.  B.  &  M.,  to  be 
graded,  was  awarded  to  the  Isbell  Construc- 
tion  Company,    Fresno,    California,    on   a   bid 

of $116,227.50 

Engineer's  estimate 114,721.50 

Plus  material  furnished  by  the  State      3,181.78 
Making  total  cost $119,409.28 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 

2.  Contract  for  4.34  miles  asphalt  concrete 
surface,  between  Carnadero  Creek  and  South- 
erly Boundary,  was  awarded  to  Clark  &  Henrv 
Construction  Co.,  Stockton,  Calif..  .$  28,340.00 

Engineer's  estimate 29,350.00 

Plus  materials  furnished  by  the  State    20^248.30 
Making  total  cost " $  48,588.30 


TRUCK  OVERLOADING  REDUCED 

The  Traffic  Regulation  Squad  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  C.  L.  J.  Frohwitter  is  making 
gratifying  progress  in  reducing  the  number  of 
truck  overloads  which  are  so  detrimental  to 
the  highway  paving.  It  has  been  observed  in 
sections  in  which  the  regulation  inspectors 
have  been  operating,  that  damage  caused  by 
overloading  has  been  greatly  lessened  thereby 
reducing   the    cost   of   maintenance. 

Some  of  the  larger  truck  company  managers 
realize  that  overloading  and  improper  tires 
destroy  the  roads  thus  making  the  operation 
of  their  trucks  in  an  efficient,  profit-making 
way  very  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  are 
co-operating  with  the  inspectors.  One  of  the 
largest  truck  companies  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  sending  loadameters  to  all  of  their 
traffic  superintendents  in  Los  Angeles,  Kern; 
Tulare  and  Fresno  counties  to  insure  the  proper 
loading  of  their  trucks  thus  avoiding  chances 
for  delay  due  to  shifting  of  overloads,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  fine.  This  co-operation  enables 
the  regulation  squad  to  intensify  their  cam- 
paign against  the  truck  operators  who  persist 
in  disregarding  the  rules  enacted  to  preserve 
the  roads. 


VENTURA  COUNTY 

3.  Contract  for  3.3  miles  grading  from 
Hueneme  Road  to  a  point  3^  miles  South- 
westerly, was  awarded  to  George  Pollock  Co.. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  on  a  bid  of.  . .  .$  33,640.00 

Engineer's  estimate 26,047.50 

Plus  materials  furnished  by  the  State      1,912.96 
Making  total  cost '. %  35,552.96 


PLACER  AND  NEVADA  COUNTY 
CONTRACT 

Contract  was  awarded  the  Security  Bridge 
Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  for  bridge  across  Ihe  Bear 
River  between  Placer  and  Nevada  Counties, 
on  a  bid  of  $28,250.50,  plus  material  furnished 
by  the  State,  value  $3,570.00,  making  total 
cost  $31,820.50.  Estimate  of  California  High- 
way Engineer  was  $35,630. 


Use  permanent   P\PE  for    \ 
IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SE.'^E.TkfXQ^    j 

<i  CROCKER  BLD6.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  J 
Oi  WORHS-LINCOLNXAL.  J 
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PATRONIZE   OUR   ADVERTISERS 

They  help  to  make  this  publication  possible 

If  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  Pacific  Municipalities 
tell  them  so. 
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{Continued  from  page  267) 

ficient  to  state  that  the  factors  ger- 
main  to  the  cost  of  power  are  pubUshed 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commission. 
No  other  hydro-electric  power  organiza- 
tion pubhshes  an  annual  report  presenting 
anything  like  the  amount  of  classified, 
detailed  information  contained  in  the 
Commission's  reports.  All  such  data  is 
separately  audited  and  approved  by 
auditors  independently  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  the  province.  Had 
Mr.  Murray  been  just  in  his  employ- 
ment of  even  the  data  which  he  has 
utihzed,  and  had  he  used  ordinary 
discretion  in  selecting  comparable  data 
from  other  sources,  he  could  never 
have  reached  the  fallacious  conclusions 
he  has  published,  but  on  the  contrary 
he  would  have  found  that  the  rates  for 
light  and  power  throughout  the  hydro 
system  in  Ontario  are  cheaper  than 
for  like  service  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

'Tor    lighting    alone,    the    over    300 
municipalities  now  enjoying  their  hydro 


service  have,  during  the  period  of 
operation,  saved  through  reduction  of 
rates  approximately  S60,000,000  over 
what  would  have  been  the  cost  under 
rates  prevailing  before  their  under- 
taking was  initiated." 
(Toronto  Evening  Telegram,  Aug.  11. 
1922.) 

EDITORIAL     COMMENT     ON     THE 
REPLY  OF  SIR  ADAM  BECK. 

Mr.  Murray's  Boomerang. 

The  attack  on  the  Ontario  munici- 
palities' hydro-electric  partnership  made 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Murray  for  the  American 
power  ring  has  produced  a  reply  from 
Sir  Adam  Beck  that  completely  dis- 
credits the  report  of  the  American 
expert.  In  making  his  attack  Mr.  Murray 
stated  that  he  had  never  been  in  favor 
of  government  ownership,  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  accurate  statement  in 
his  report.  Mr.  Murray  does  not  bother 
to   point  out  that   the   hydro  is   public 


LaFrance  Shut-Off  Nozzle 

Easy  to  operate.  Will  not  get  out 
of  order.  Large  handle  allows  oper- 
ator to  grip  it  with  his  entire  hand. 
Made  of  manganese  bronze.  Can- 
not be  broken.  When  nozzle  is  shut, 
hose  can  be  dragged  down  a  ladder 
without  danger  of  turning  it  on. 


LaFrance  Smoke  Mask 
Used  by  many  of  the  larsest 
fire  departments.  Provides 
complete  protection  against 
smoke,  gas  and  ammonia  fumes. 
Has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
firemen  in  conditions  which 
otherwise  might  have  proved 
fatal.   Each  department  should  be 

equipped  irith  a  supply  of 
La  France  masks. 


LaFrance  Deluge  Sets 
Consist  of  two-way  aluminum  met- 
al automatic  valve  Siamese;  Perfec- 
tion holder,  with  patent  electric 
grounding  device,  deluge  hose,  del- 
ude reducer  and  nozzle  tips,  the 
best  known  means  of  producing  a 
tremendotis  stream  of  water. 


AMERICAN-LAFRANCE    FIRE    DEPARTMENT   SUPPLIES 
MAKE  A  MORE    EFFICIENT  FIRE   DEPARTMENT 

The  name  American-LaFrance  has  stood  for  the  best  in  fire  fighting  apparatus  for  more  than  seventy-five 
years.    During  that  time  we  have  obtained  a  knowledge  and  an  experience  impossible  for  others  to  possess. 

When  you  purchase  American-LaFrance  fire  department  supplies,  you  may  feel  confident  that  each  article 
is  made  from  the  best  materials  obtainable  and  constructed  to  give  service. 

Send  for  catalogue  illustrating  and  giving  complete  description  of  LaFrance  fire  department  supplies. 

AMERICAN  [aFrANCePrE  EnGINE  [onPANY.lNC. 


151    NEW   MONTGOMERY   ST. 


SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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ownership    by    niiinicipalities    and    not 
public  ownership  by  government. 

The  charge  of  discrimination  is  easily 
met.  Bolton  is  not  a  city,  but  a  village 
of  675  persons.  Toronto  has  a  population 
exceeding  half  a  million.  Bolton  is 
thirty  miles  from  the  city.  It  consumes 
only  90  horsepower,  as  against  more 
than  50,000  h.  p.  by  the  hydro  cus- 
tomers in  Toronto.  Bolton's  rates  are 
comparatively  high  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  power  which  has  to  stand 
the  cost  of  the  local  transmission  and 
distribution  lines.  But  it  gets  power 
and  gets  it  at  cost.  With  electrical 
tlevelopment  entirely  under  private  man- 
agement, the  kind  that  Mr.  Murray 
favors,  Bolton  would  have  to  go  in 
darkness  or  use  candles  or  steam- 
generated  power  costing  SI 00  per  horse- 
power. No  company  in  the  world  would 
dream  of  bothering  to  give  current  to 
such  a  place  as  Bolton.  Only  the  hydro 
goes  out  of  its  way  into  small  places  to 
give    service.       That    is    a    pointer    for 


the    small    communities    in    California. 

There  is  one  consideration  that  Mr. 
Murray  and  others  of  his  kind  are  apt 
to  overlook  when  dealing  with  public 
ownership  as  represented  by  the  h\-dro, 
and  that  is  that  the  power  rates,  what- 
Qvcr  they  may  be,  not  only  pay  for  the 
power,  but  for  the  plant  which,  after  a 
30-year  period,  will  become  the  property 
of  the  customers.  Here  in  Toronto  we 
are  getting  domestic  lighting  at  2.22 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  as  against  3.24 
cents  in  Buffalo.  But  if  we  were  not 
also  acquiring  the  plant  and  earning  a 
surplus  the  rate  could  be  reduced  by 
1.6  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

The  stories  about  hydro  being  cir- 
culated by  the  electric  ring  in  the  United 
States  are  menadacious  as  well  as 
malicious.  One  advertisement  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  showed  a  picture 
of  Niagara  Falls  upside  down  and  inti- 
mated that  it  was  almost  tragic  that 
Ontario,  with  Niagara  Falls  at  its  doors, 
should  be  deprived  of  cheap  power  by 


PURE    IRON    ENDURES 


i     1 1  ii      I     I  ii      I    I 
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ARMCO  CULVERTS  ARE  TIME-TE^^IED  AND  SERVICE-PROVEN 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 
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the  public  ownership  scheme.  But 
the  object  of  that  lie  was  to  prevent 
the  people  of  California,  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  other  parts  of  the 
adjoining  republic  from  moving  to  obtain 
cheap,  efficient  and  fair  service  from 
their  own  power  plants  rather  than 
leave  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  a 
profit-seeking  and  none  too  scrupulous 
or  merciful  power  monopoly. 
(From  Toronto  Daily  Star,  Aug.  12,  1922) 

Hydro  and  Murray  Report. 

Some  time  ago  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  of  the  United  States 
commissioned  Mr.  W.  S.  Murray  and 
Mr.  Henr}^  Flood  to  make  a  report  on 
the  electric  utility  sj'stems  as  operating 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  corre- 
sponding operations  in  Ontario  under 
control  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission.  The  result  was  a  report 
which,  it  is  said  in  a  reply  by  the  Hydro 
Commission,  summarized  in  today's  issue. 


"contains  incorrect  statements  and  repre- 
sentations respecting  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  of  Ontario  and  its  opera- 
tions which  lead  to  conclusions  at  com- 
plete variance  with  the  facts." 

It  is  charged  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  report  Mr.  Murray  has 
been  "inexcusably  inaccurate  when  deal- 
ing with  data  of  fact,"  and  that  "when 
he  undertakes  to  deal  with  hypothetical 
factors  involving  future  circumstances 
he  transgresses  sound  procedure  in  a 
manner  even  more  indefensible." 

The  rejoinder  to  the  Murray  report 
does  not  deal  in  hypothetical  figures. 
It  shows  that  Ontario,  in  the  Chippewa 
plant,  has  an  asset  that  is  already  of 
great  value,  and  that  in  the  years  to 
come  will  give  the  people  of  the  Niagara 
zone  light  and  power  at  rates  far  below 
those  levied  by  private  power  monopolies 
within  corresponding  areas  across  the 
border. 
(From  the  Toronto  Globe,  Aug.  11,  1922.) 


'Gilt^''®" 


Oak  Grove  Ave.,  San  Marina,  Calif. 
Oil  Macadam,  using  No.  3  rock 
with  90'^c  Gilmore  Road  Oil 
for  binding,  and  screenings 
with  5/8  gallon  of  Gilmore 
"90"  for  surfacing.  Laid  in 
1913,  cost  2|c  per  square  foot, 
maintenance  nil,  and  in  per- 
fect condition  after  nine  years 
of  service  under  average  local 
traffic. 

The  total  cost  of  a  24  ft. 
pavement  on  this  basis  (for 
the  nine  years)  is  S316.80  per 
mile  per  year— less  than  the 
upkeep  on  the  average  pave- 
ment, and  it  is  good  for 
another  nine  years  or  more 
with  little,  if  any,  mainten- 
ance or  repairs. 
If  you  have  read  problems,  consult  us. 
"At  Your  Service  For  Better  Roads" 


^^ 


MACADAM  PAVEMENTS 

that  outlive  their  bonds 


OIL  PRODUCERS. REHNERS  AND  MARKETERS 
700  VAN  NUYS  BUILDING 

LOS  ANGELES CALIFORNIA^ 
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(Continued  from  page  262) 

While  we  have  not  agreed  with  all  that 
has  been  done,  I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
the  general  opinion  in  the  Province  is  that  the 
development  has  been  of  tremendous  value. 

Like  all  matters  of  this  kind  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  costs 
being  higher  than  they  should  be  and  possibly 
in  some  instances  this  is  true.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  getting  cheaper 
power  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
The  system  has  been  of  great  value  in  assisting 
in  the  development  of  various  to^^^ls  and  cities 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  progressed, 
and  has  been  of  advantage  not  only  to  the 
urban  districts,  but  to  a  great  many  of  the 
rural  districts  into  which  it  has  been  extended. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  write  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
Toronto,  Ontario.  This  is  the  only  body  in 
charge  of  the  development.  They  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  reports  giving  full  particulars. 
Yours  faithfully, 

F.  P.  He.\ly, 
Managing  Secretary. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investnaent." 

United   States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104    I.    N.    VAN    NUYS   BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

812  SEABOARD   BLDG. 

SEATTLE.  Wash. 


Creemore,  Aug.  16,  1922. 

Wm.  J.   Locke,   Esq., 

Secret  ary-Treasurer , 

League  of  California  Municipalities, 

Pacific  Building, 

San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Dear  Sir: — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  August, 
re  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  System,  I 
beg  to  say  that  this  system  is  controlled  by 
the  Government  and  is  proving  quite  satis- 
factory. The  service  is  about  the  best  possible, 
though  some  of  the  outlying  municipalities 
find  the  rates  a  little  higher  than  they  would 
like,  but  there  is  certainly  no  discoimt  on  the 
service  rendered. 

The  power  is  obtained  from  the  different 
water  powers  *  throughout  the  country,  and 
divided  into  local  systems,  consisting  of 
different  municipalities,  and  the  cost  of  the 
power  obtained  is  charged  to  each  municipality, 
and  charged  at  cost  only.  I  would  say  that 
the  present  system  is  proving  quite  satisfactory 
here. 

TriLsting  this  will  be  satisfactory, 
Yours  truly, 

John  M.  Hood, 
Secretary  Creemore  Hydro-Electric  Com. 


F  AIRCHILD  -  GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


ENGINEERING  SERVICE  CO. 

"Service  That  Insures  Permanence" 

EXPERIENCED  ENGINEERS 

IN 
California   Improvement  Proceedings 

CONSULTATION      DESIGN      INSPECTION 


1316  Washington  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Hagersville,  Ontario,  Aug.  17,  1922. 

Wra.  J.  Locke,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

League  of  California  Municipalities, 

San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th 
inst.  re  our  Hydro  System,  and  in  reply  would 
say  that  our  system  was  installed  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  has  been  most  successful  from 
its  inception.  One  great  asset  is  satisfied 
customers.  We  have  around  300  using  the 
hydro  and  a  complaint  is  rare,  and  customers 
know  that  if  a  surplus  is  accummulated  it  is 
used  for  the  benefit  of  our  local  system,  and 
not  put  in  the  pockets  of  a  few  stockholders. 
Our  rates  to  consumers  were  reduced  last 
year,  yet  after  paying  all  expenses,  ificluding 
$11,754.85  for  power,  $2,566.70  for  operation, 
maintenance  and  debenture  charges  and  allow- 
ing $708.00  for  depreciation,  we  had  a  surplus 
of  $3,014.80.  We  consider  this  a  satisfactory 
financial  record  for  a  village  of  1,200  popula- 
tion. In  my  opinion  not  only  our  system,  but 
the  Ontario  system  as  a  whole  is  proving  very 
successful. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Park, 
Secretary  and  Clerk  of  Village. 


Lambeth,  Ontario,  Aug.  15,  1922. 
California  Municipalities, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  re  the 
success  of  our  hydro  system  in  the  village  of 
Lambeth. 

Lambeth  is  not  a  very  large  village,  only 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  so  you  see 
we  cannot  go  ahead  with  our  svstem  "making 
money  in  leaps  and  bounds,  but  we  are  meeting 
with  success. 

The  village  has  ninety-two  domestic  users 
and  twenty-one  commercial  users  and  one 
power  user.  Our  domestic  service;  that  is 
resident  consumption  charge,  comes  at  3c,  6c' 
2c.  The  three-cent  rate  is  called  service  charge 
or  meter  rent.  Every  house  is  measured  and 
three  cents  per  hundred  sq.  ft.  is  the  charge 
On  a  house  which  has  1,600  sq.  ft.,  service 
charge  would  amount  to  48c  per  month. 

The  six-cent  rate  is  for  the  hours  one  burns. 
Six  cents  per  hour  is  charged  for  so  manv  hours. 
If  a  person  was  to  burn,  for  instance,  in  the  1,600 
sq.  ft.  house  he  would  pay  six  cents  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  two  cents  per  hour  for  all 
electric  energy  consumed  over  that  amount. 

The  commercial  rate  is  12c,  6J^c  per  k.  w. 
hour.  In  commercial  lighting  we"go  through 
stores  and  shops  taking  number  of  watts  in 
each  establishment.  Then  to  30  hours'  use  of 
that  number  of  watts  and  charge  12c  per  k.  w. 
hour.  The  next  is  70  hours  more  of  the  same 
number  of  watts  at  6c  per  k.  w.  hour.  All 
exceeding  this  amount  is  bought  at  3^c  per 
k.  w.  hour. 


WATER    METERS 

The  Type  K  Nash  Disc  Meter 

NOW    EQUIPPED    WITH    INTERMEDIATE    GEAR    TRAIN 
INCLOSED    AND   RUNNING    IN    OIL 


Type  KgNASH  METERS 
are'  constructed  entirely  of 
Bronze   Composition  in  all 

sizes. 

Simple  in  design — can  be 
taken  apart  and  assembled 
without  removing  from  the 
service. 


SPLIT  CASE  MODEL 


FROST  MODEL 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

141  New  Montgomery  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

251  Central  Avenue 
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Power  is  sold  at  187  k.  w.  hour  at  5.4c— 50 
hours  use  of  load.  Second  50  hours  use  of  load 
87  k.  w.  hour  at  3.6c. 

All  others  at  15c  per  k.  w.  hour.  This  esti- 
mate is  on  a  five  h.  p.  motor;  and  $1.00  per  h.  p. 
service  charge. 

The  revenue  from  the  village  per  month  is 
about  $240.00,  expenses  amount  to  $170.00  on 
average  per  month.  Up  to  the  present  it  has 
proven  to  be  very  successful  for  seven  years 
of  patronage.  We  have  two  thousand  dollars 
of  our  own  money  in  the  bank. 

The  consumers  are  increasing  quite  rapidly 
in  the  village,  not  so  much  in  new  consumers 
but  the  former  ones  installing  electric  stoves, 
which  has  never  been  done  until  the  present. 
Each  new  stove  we  have  added  to  our  system 
will  increase  that  consumer's  bill  to  three  times 
what  it  was  Ijefore.  In  three  more  years  Lam- 
beth will  l)e  much  further  ahead  as  conditions 
around  us  here  have  improved  so  much  in  the 
last  vear,  and  the  village  is  beginning  to  in- 
crease, there  is  a  hopeful  future  in  sight  for  us. 
If  the  hvdro  system  carries  on  as  it  has  in  the 
past  few  vears  it  will  be  a  great  success. 

Any  further  information  that  I  may  be  able 
to  forward  to  you  I  will  be  delighted  to  do  so 
at  any  time. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Lionel  E.  L.  Davey, 
Sec.-Treas.  Lambeth  Hydro  E.  S. 


veloped  thoroughly.  The  cost  is  the  only 
kick.  The  price  at  which  we  were  prornised 
light  has  now  advanced  to  about  five  times, 
and  power  likewise,  but  it  is  expected  to  come 
back  some  day  to  much  cheaper.  The  service 
is  excellent,  wind  and  sleet  play  havoc  with 
lines,  but  power  is  soon  on  again.  Write  Reeve 
Calder,  Mavor  Allan,  Rob  Roy  Mills,  Durham 
Furniture  Co.,  Clarke  Metals  and  ex-Mayor 
Grant,  J.  E.  Russell  Co.,  all  of  Durham,  Ont. 

E.  A.  H.\Y. 


Durham,  Ont.,  Aug.   19,   1922. 
Gentlemen: — 

The  Ontario  Hydro  System  of  Electrical 
Development  is  undoubtedly  a  good  system  in 
that  all  sections  are  served  and  power  is  de- 


Chatham,  Ontario,  Aug.  19,  1922. 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive  Secretary, 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific    Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gentlemen: — 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August 
5th,  and  are  very  glad  to  give  you  this  in- 
formation indeed. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  what  our 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
has  been  and  will  be  of  untold  advantage  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A 
splendid  illustration  has  been  given  before 
and  is  now  being  experienced  in  regard  to  the 
shortage  of  coal.  More  than  once  during  recent 
years  have  manufacturers  been  able  to  work 
full  force  when  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get 
sufficient  quantity  of  coal  and  were  able  to 
get  the  required  power  from  hydro. 

Our  rates  are  much  lower  than  they  have 
been  before  and  as  consumption  increases,  the 
price  will  be  lower.  Our  cities  are  better 
lighted   and   this   particularly   applies   to   our 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use   STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  ^WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all   purposes. 

Designed,   Fabricated,    Erected  anywhere  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting. 

non-corrosive    Quality.        You   will  find   nothing  but   "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFIELD  FRESNO 
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own  city.  The  service  is  being  greatly  extended 
to  the  farmers  and  we  are  all  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  electricity  can  be  furnished 
freely  to  those  living  in  the  country. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
when  it  comes  to  the  operation  of  radial  lines 
parallel  or  following  closely  steam  roads. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  Mr.  P.  S. 
Coate,  who  is  President  of  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  manager  of  the  Chatham  Gas 
Co.,  who  distributes  natural  gas  throughout 
the  city  and  formerly  furnished  the  city  with 
power  and  light,  but  Mr.  Coate  told  me 
yesterday  when  I  showed  him  your  letter 
that  hydro  put  them  out  of  business,  so  far  as 
electricity  is  concerned,  but  he  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  Hydro -Electric  Power 
System. 

You  are  quite  free  to  write  to  Mr.  Coate. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  you  write  to  Robert 
Gray,  President  of  the  Gray-Dort  Motors, 
Ltd.;  Mr.  C.  A.  Glock,  local  manager  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.;  Mr.  W.  D. 
Robertson,  manager  of  the  Canada  Flour  Mills; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Houson,  manager  of  the  Dominion 
Sugar  Co.;  Mr.  S.  Stephenson,  proprietor  of  the 
Planet  Publishing  Co. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission, 
190  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  be 
placed  on  their  mailing  list,  as  they  get  out 
a  splendid  little  booklet  monthly.  We  are 
mailing  you  last  month's  issue. 


The  private  companies  of  course  will  oppose 
our  system  here,  but  it  will  grow  and  expand 
and  it  will  only  be  in  isolated  cases  where 
private  companies  will  ever  be  brought  into 
being. 

Hydro -electric    operates    in    a   dozen   dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ontario,  wherever  water  power 
is  available.      The  system  will  no  doubt  be 
extended,  and  the  Province  will  be  completely 
covered  with  the  network  of  hydro  wires. 
Yours  truly. 
The  Chatham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
W.  R.  Landon, 

Manager. 


London,  Canada,  Aug.  19,  1922. 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: — 

With  reference  to  copy  of  circular  letter 
dated  August  5th  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  has  been  handed 
to  us,  we  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
copies  of  our  annual  reports  for  1919-20-21. 
If  there  is  any  further  information  you  would 
like  we  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it.  Munici- 
pal ownership  has  been  a  decided  success  in 
this  community. 

Yours  truly, 

PuBLTC  Utilities  Commission. 
E.  V.  Buchanan, 
General  Manager. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
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Street  Improvement 
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Tracy 
Tulare 
Turlock 
Ukiah 
Upland 
Vacaville 
Vallejo 
Ventura 
Venice 
Visalia 
Walnut  Creek 
Watsonville 
Watts 
Wheatland 
Whittier 

Willits         Willows 
Winters      Woodland 
Yreka         Yuba  City 
Total    -    -    241 


Every  Incorporated  city  and  town  In  California  should  be  on  the  above  memberthip  roll 
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PROGRAM 


of  the 


Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES 

to  be  held  at 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  AND  PALO  ALTO 

in  conjunction  with  the 

SECOND  WESTERN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 

SEPTEMBER  19-22,  1922 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1922 
Encina  Hall,  Stanford  University  , 
8  to  10  A.  M. 

RFOCISTllATION  AND  ASSKIXM  KNT  TO  ROOMS 
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IMPORTANT     NOTICE 

^   TO  ALL  SPEAKERS 
THIS  CONVENTION  WANTS  IDEAS,  NOT  WORDS 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  our  annual  meetings,  it  is  absolutel\ 
necessary  that  the  leading  speakers  condense  their  ideas  in  the  fewest  possiblf 
words.,  for  the  reason  that  the  greatest  value  is  der-ived  from  1he  discussions 
which  follow. 

Speakers  are  requested  not  to  read  from  manuscript,  l)ut  talk  from  notes. 

Each  leading  speaker  may  submit  a  typewritten  eoi)y  of  his  address  1o  tlie 
reporter,  in  the  form  he  desires  it  to  be  ])ublished.  but  unless  the  mattei-  Ite  of 
unusual  importance,  leading  speakers  shduhl  not  cousume  more  than  lifteeu 
minutes  in  introducing  the  subject. 

PRESIDlXd  OKFICKHS  WILL  ENFORC^E  THIS  RULE  STRJCTLV. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1922 
9:00  to  10:00,  Moving  Pictures 

10  o'clock  A.  M. 

ASSEMBLY    HALL 

OPENING  OF  THE  CONVENTION Hon.    Louis    Bartlett,    President 

of  the  League. 

WELCOME   BY Hon.   A.   ]\[.    Cathcart,   Mayor  of 

Palo  Alto. 
President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  of 

Stanford  University. 
President  C.   H.   Steere,  of  Palo 
Alto  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

RESPONSES   BY Hon.     S.     C.     Evans,     Mayor     of 

Riverside  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  League;  and  Ros- 
coe  D.  Wyatt,  President  Cali- 
fornia Commercial  Secretaries 
Association. 

11  o'clock  A.  M. 

ADDRESS— PUBLIC  HEALTH Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  .Medical 
Association. 

LUNCHEON 
12:15  o'clock  P.  M. 

REPORT  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY William  J.  Locke. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER H.  A.  .Mason. 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

1:00  to  1:30,  Moving  Pictures  in  Assembly  Hall 


1:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

JOINT  SESSION   CONTINUED 
Excepting   City  Attorneys 

1:30  o'clock  P.  M, 

BUDGET  EXPERIENCE  OF  CALIFORNIA   CITIES.. William  Dolge  of  San  Francisco. 


I 
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TUESDAY,  SEPT.   19 

2:15  to  3:05  o 'Clock  P.  M. 

PROBLEMS  OF  A  CITY  .MANAGER Clyde   L.   Seavey,   City   Manager 

of  Sacramento. 

3:15  to  4:05  o 'Clock  P.  M. 

MUNICIPAL  CHARTERS  IN  THE  MAKING Wm.  .1.  Locke,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  League. 

4:15  to  5:05  o 'Clock  P.  M. 

ALAMEDA'S  BOARD  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  CITY 

HEALTH   CENTER Beulah  E.  Spunn  of  Alameda. 

1:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

Norman  E.  Malcolm,  presiding 

DESIRABLE      NEW      LEGISLATION      FOR      MUNICI- 
PALITIES  Hon.  D.  .1.  Hall,  City  Attorney  of 

Richmond. 
RECENT     COURT     DECISIONS     OF     INTEREST     TO 

MUNICIPALITIES    George    L.    Hoodenpyl,    City    At- 
torney of  Long  Beach. 

TUESDAY  EVENING 
5:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

BARBECUE  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PALO  ALTO 

AND  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

IN  THE  GROVE  NEAR  STADIUM   AND  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1922 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COUNCILMEN,  CITY   MANAGERS, 

ENGINEERS  AND  STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 

IN   ASSEMBLY    HALL 

9  o'clock  A.  M. 

George  H.  Hinckley  of  Redlands.  presiding 

GARBAGE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL C.   E.   Hickok,   City    Manager  of 

Alameda. 

10:10  to  11  o'clock  P.  M. 

MUNICIPAL    DEVELOPMENT B.    M.    Rastall.    Consultant,    San 

Francisco    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

11:10  to  12  o'clock  P.  M. 

GETTING  RESULTS  L\  CITY  PLANNING Charles  H.  Cheney.  Long  Beach. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

and 

DEPARTMENT    OF    CLERKS,    AUDITORS    AND    ASSESSORS 

IN    JOINT   SESSION 

9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Norman  E.  .Malcolm  of  Palo  Alto,  presiding 

AVHAT  SHOULD  GO  I.XTO  THE  .MINUTES? Wm.    E.    Varcoe.    City    Clerk    of 

Alameda. 

A  MODEL  TAX  ORDINANCE I.  W.  Coleberd.  City  Attorney  of 

South  San  Francisco. 
BOOKKEEPING    REQUIRED  UNDER   TIIHlMPROVE- 

MK.NT  HON!)  ACT  OF  191.'^ Charles  L.  Biebel.  City  Clerk  of 

Daly  City. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  20 

12:15  o'clock  P.  M. 

ADJOURNMENT    FOR    LUNCHEON 

Immediately  preceding  luncheon  a  photograph  of  the  delegates  will  be  taken  in  front  of 
the  church  by  E.  R.  Freeman  of  Palo  Alto 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1922 

ENTIRE    BODY,    MEETING    IN    ASSEMBLY    HALL 

1:15  to  2:15,  Moving  Pictures 

Hon.  Louis  Bartlett,    presiding 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

2:15  to  3:05  o'clock  P.M. 

PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION Cameron   H.   King  of   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

THE  PROPOSED   ELECTRIC   RAILWAY   FRANCHISE 

Ai\IEND:\IENT  Fred   E.   Reed,   President  of  the 

California    Real    Estate    Asso- 
ciation. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON    THE    FOLLOWING    PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENTS: 

(1)  The  amendment  to  require  street  railway  franchises  to  be  granted  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  instead  of  local  authorities. 

(2)  The  amendment  to  require  publicly  owned  public  utilities  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Railroad  Commission. 

(3)  The   amendment   to    require    publicly   owned    public   utilities,    except   water   works, 
to  pay  taxes. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1922 

ENTIRE    BODY,   WITH    HEALTH    OFFICERS,    MEETING    IN    ASSEMBLY    HALL 

7:00  to  8:00  P.  M.,  Moving  Pictures 

8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Hon.  Louis  Bartlett,  presiding 

WHOLE    TIME    COUNTY    HEALTH    DEPARTMENTS 

FROM  AN  ECONOMIC  VIEWPOINT.. Dr.   W.   M.   Dickie,   Secretary  of 

the  State  Board  of  Health. 
ADVANTAGES    OF    COUNTY.    STATE    AND    MUNICI- 
PAL    CO-OPERATION     IN   BETTER   LOCAL 

HEALTH    GOVERNMENT Dr.  J.  L.  Pomeroy,  County  Health 

Officer,  Los  Angeles  Countv. 
COUNTY     HEALTH     ORGANIZATION     UNDER     DIS- 
TRICT HEALTH  ACT Dr.  William  Friedberger,  Super- 
intendent. San  Joaquin  County 
Hospital. 
DISCUSSION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1922 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COUNCILMEN,    CITY    MANAGERS,    ENGINEERS 

and 

STREET   SUPERINTENDENTS 

and 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY   ATTORNEYS 

IN  JOINT  SESSION,  IN  ASSEMBLY  HALL 

9  o'clock  A.  M. 

George  H.  Hinckley,  presiding 
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THURSDAY   MORNING,  SEPT.  21 

PALO  ALTO'S  STREET  WORK  PROCEDURE J.  F.  Byxbee,  Jr.,  City  Engineer 

of  Palo  Alto;  Norman  E.  Mal- 
colm, City  Attorney  of  Palo 
Alto. 

10:10  o'clock  A.  M. 

THE  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  AND  THE  PRESS Chester    H.    Rowell,    State    Rail- 
road Commissioner. 

LEGAL   POINTS   THAT   ENGINEERS  AND   COUNCIL- 

.MEN   SHOULD   KNOW Charles    N.    Kirkbride,    City    At- 
torney of  San  Mateo. 

A  .MODEL  BUILDING  ORDINANCE Albert   Mansfield,   City  Attorney 

of  Redwood  City,  and  C.  ^\\ 
Mitchell  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
LTnderwriters  of  the  Pacific. 

12:15  o'clock  P.  M. 

LUNCHEON 
LUNCHEON  ADDRESS 

THE   CITY   ATTORNEY Jess  E.  Stephens.  City  Attorney 

of  Los  Angeles. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1922 

Entire  body  League  of  California  Municipalities  meeting  in  the  Community  Center, 
Palo  Alto,  with  the  Commercial  Secretaries  as  guests. 

1:00  to  1:30,  Moving  Pictures 
1:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

President  Louis  Bartlett,  presiding 
THE  BOULDER  CANYON  PROJECT E.  F.  Scattergood,  Chief  Electri- 
cal Engineer  of  Los  Angeles. 

2:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

CALIFORNIA'S  WATER  AND  POWER  ACT— 

FOR  THE  ACT Rudolph  Spreckels,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

AGAINST    THE   ACT Allison  Ware,   of   Chico. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  NEXT  PLACE  OF  MEETING 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1922 
The   different   departments   of   the   League   will   meet   in    their  respective   quarters, 
dispose  of  unfinished  business  and  elect  department  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

7:00  to  8:00,  Moving  Pictures 

8  o'clock  P.  M. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING   CO.M.MITTEE 

REPORT  OF  COMAHTTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

FILM  DE.MONSTRATION  IN  ASSEMBLY  HALL 

WATER  DEVELOP.MENT  IN  SACRAMENTO,   SAN  JOSE,  LOS  ANGELES 

AND  SANTA  ROSA 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1922 

ENTIRE    BODY,   IN    ASSEMBLY    HALL 

9  o'clock  A.  M. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

10:10-11:00  o 'Clock  A.  M. 

RELATIONS      BETWEEN      CITY      OFFICIALS      AND 

CIVIC    SECRETARIES C.  A.  Dyksta,  Secretary  Los  An- 
geles City  Club. 
ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 
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League  of  California  Municipalities 

HEALTH  OFFICER'S  SECTION 

SEPTEMBER   19th  TO  22nd.    1922 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1922 

MORNING— 

9:00-10:00 — Registration  and  assignment  of  rooms. 
10; 00-11: 00 — Joint  session  with  entire  League. 

11:10-12:00— .Joint  session— PUBLIC  HEALTH Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Presi- 
dent, American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 


HEALTH   OFFICERS'  SECTION 

AFTERNOON— 2   P.   M. 

1.  OPENING    ADDRESS Dr.     W.     M.     Dickie,     Secretary 

State  Board  of  Health. 

2.  APPOINTMENT  OP  COM.MITTEES... 

3.  REDUCTION      OF      CHILDREN'S      DISEASES      BY 

PROPER  CONTROL  MEASURES :\Ir.  Louis  Olsen,  Health  Officer. 

Palo  Alto. 

4.  ADDRESS   (Topic  to  be  selected) Dr.  Wm.  C.  Hassler,  Health  Offi- 

cer, San  Francisco. 

5.  PLAGUE    IN    CALIFORNIA Senior  Surgeon  . J.  C.  Perry.  U.  S. 

Public  Health  Service. 

6.  INFECTIOUS   .TAUNDICE Dr.  Frank  L.   Kelly,  Epidemiolo- 

gist, State  Board  of  Health. 
EVENING— 8  P.   M. 
BARBECUE 


SECOND   DAY 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1922 

MORNING— 9  A.  M. 

1.  ALASTRI.M    AND   S.MALLPOX Dr.    .John    N.    Force.    Associate 

Professor    Epidemiology,    T'ni- 
versity  of  California. 

Discussion  led  by Dr.  H.  E.  Foster,  Health  Officer. 

Oakland. 

2.  CONTROL   OF  SMALLPOX Dr.   P.  J.   Cuneo,   Health   Officer. 

Bakersfield. 

3.  CONTROL  OF  .MALARIA  IN  CALIFORNIA Mrs.    R.    E.     Hackley.     .Manager 

Matadera  .Mosquito  .Abatement 
District,  Palo  Alto. 

Discussion  led   by Dr.    Sherman    T.    White,    Health 

Officer,  Shasta  County. 

4.  WATER   SUPPLY   AND   SEWAGE   DISPOSAL   FOR 

SMALL  UNITS Mr.  C.  G.  Gillespie.  C.  E. 
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AFTERNOON— 2  P.  M. 

1.  PROGRA.M  FOR  RURAL  CHILD  HYGIENE  WORK.. Dr.    Ellen    Stadtmuller,    Director 

Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health. 

2.  INFANT   AND   PRE-SCHOOL   AGE   PERIOD   WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  HEALTH Dr.     Adelaide     Brown,     .Member 

California      State      Board      of 
Health. 

3.  PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSING .Mary    L.    Cole,    Director    Public 

Health  Nursing.  Red  Cross. 

4.  RABIES   Dr.  L.   M.   Powers,  Health  Com- 

missioner, Los  Angeles. 

5.  ADJUSTING     TYPHOID    FEVER     MORBIDITY 

REPORTS Miss  Ida  May  Stevens,  Assistant 

Epidemiologist,  State  Board  of 
Health. 

EVENING— 8  P.  M. 
Joint    session— PUBLIC    HEALTH:    THE    FULL    TI.ME 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    PROGRAM    AND    ITS    ECON- 
OMIC   FACTORS Dr.     W.     SI.     Dickie,     Secretary, 

State  Board  of  Health. 
ADVANTAGES    OF    COUNTY,    STATE    AND    MUNICI- 
PAL    CO-OPERATION     IN     BETTER    LOCAL 

HEALTH    GOVERNMENT Dr.  .1.   L.  Pomeroy,  Los  Angeles 

County  Health  Officer. 
DISCUSSION 

THIRD   DAY 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1922 

MORNING— 9  A.  M. 

1.  CONTROL  AND  SANITATION  OF  FOOD  SHOPS. ...Dr.  Ernest  C.  Pape,  Health  Offi- 

cer, Berkeley. 

2.  VIRULENCE    TEST   AS    CONTROL    .MEASURE    OF 

DIPHTHERIA    Dr.     W.     H.     Kellogg.     Director. 

State  Hygiene  Laboratory. 

Discussion  led  by Dr.    John     N.     Force.    Associate 

Professor,    Epidemiology,    Uni- 
versity of  California, 
o.    OUR  PRESENT  DAY  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  CON- 
TROL OF  DIPHTHERIA Dr.   E.   C.   Fleischner,    Associate 

Professor  of  Pediatrics.  U.  C. 
Medical  School. 

Discussion  led  by Dr.  H.  C.  Brown.  Health  Officer 

San  Jose. 
AFTERNOON-— 
Scenic  drive  over  Santa  Cruz  .Mountains  to  La  Honda. 
Trout  dinner,  Bonzagni's  Lodge.  La  Honda  Canyon. 


CORONADO 

WISHES  TO  EXTEND  TO  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

AN  INVITATION  TO  HOLD  THE 
CONVENTION  OF  \^n3   IN  THEIR  CIT^' 
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California's  Water  and  Power  Act 

By  Wm.  J.  Locke, 

An  Address  Delivered  Before   the   Municipal  League  and   the  Legislature  of 

Georgia  at  the  Roof  Garden  of  the  Ansley  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 

Thursday  evening,  June  29,  1922. 


The  period  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  "Age  of  Machinery."  It  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam  engine,  followed 
in  later  years  by  the  engine  of  internal 
combustion  and  still  later  by  the  dynamo 
and  electric  motor. 

The  operation  of  machinery  requires 
the  use  of  mechanical  power,  and  in 
order  to  generate  that  power  it  has  been 
necessary  until  recently,  to  burn  up 
and  totalh^  destroy  two  very  valuable 
commodities,  to  wit,  coal  and  oil. 

The  use  of  machinery  has  so  greatly 
increased  of  recent  years  that,  during 
the  last  decade  or  more,  public  attention 
has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  world's  resources  of  coal  and 
oil  are  being  rapidly  depleted  and  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  short 
time,  thej'  will  be  entirely  exhausted. 
Moreover,  it  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  the  remainder  of  the  crude  oil 
in  the  ground  will  be  necessary  for 
lubricating  the  machinery  already  in 
use. 

Now  then,  this  is  a  serious  situation, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  much  more 
serious  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
happily  Mother  Nature  stands  ready 
to  furnish  us  with  an  adequate  supply 
of  power  from  another  source,  power 
for  the  generation  of  which  nothing  is 
burned  up  or  destroyed,  God  Almighty 
bringing  it  back  to  the  mountains  each 
year  in  the  form  of  snow  and  rain.  I 
refer  to  the  power  generated  by  means 
of  falling  water,  more  commonly  known 
as  hydro-electric  power.    Improvements 


in  the  turbine  water  wheel  and  the 
means  for  transmitting  electricity'  over 
long  distances  have  made  this  power 
not  only  available,  but  more  economical 
than  power  generated,  by  any  other 
means. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  will  be 
universally  conceded  that  no  unnecessary 
delays  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  development  of  our  hydro- 
electric power  resources,  and  that  to 
continue  burning  up  what  remains  of 
our  coal  and  oil  any  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  would  be  little 
short  of  a  crime. 

Realizing  the  situation  to  be  a  serious 
one  and  appreciating  the  importance 
of  conserving  all  our  natural  resources, 
the  United  States  Congress,  on  June  10, 
1920,  passed  what  is  known  as  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act,  a  measure 
designed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  A  significent  feature 
of  this  act  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  certain 
preferred  rights  to  states,  municipalities, 
and  other  political  subdivisions.  For 
instance  it  gives  a  preferred  right  in 
point  of  time  in  filing  on  water  power 
sites.  It  also  provides  that  no  license 
fee  shall  be  charged  against  the  states 
or  municipalities  unless  thej'  should 
engage  in  the  business  of  selling  power 
for  profit.  Another  preference  to  states 
and  municipalities  is  found  in  Section  7 
of  the  act  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  That  in  issuing  pre- 
liminary permits  hereunder  or  li- 
censes where  no  preliminary  permit 
has  been  issued  and  in  issuing  any 
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licenses  under  Sec.  15  hereof,  the 
commission  shall  give  preference 
to  applications  therefor  by  states 
and  municipalities,  provided  the 
plans  for  the  same  are  deemed  by 
the  commission  equally  well 
adapted,  or  shall  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission be  made  equally  well 
adapted,  to  conserve  and  utilize 
in  the  public  interest  the  naviga- 
tion and  water  resources  of  the 
region." 

The  Federal  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  June,  1920.  In  the  following 
January  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
California  legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  objects  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  federal  act  and  stimu- 
late water  power  development  b\^  the 
state,  California  having  greater  po- 
tential possibilities  in  this  direction 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

As  a  significant  coincidence  the  Rail- 
road Commission,  in  a  report  to  the 
Governor  a  few  months  previous,  had 
declared  that  the  development  of  our 
water  and  power  resources  was  a  matter 
that  should  be  undertaken  and  financed 
by  the  state,  that  portion  of  the  report 
reading  as  follows: 

"In  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  last  year  resulting  from  water 
shortage,  the  commission  is  of  one 
mind  in  the  thought  that  there  is 
no  endeavor  which  will  more  con- 
structively tend  toward  the  de- 
velopment and  prosperity  of  the 
state  than  the  devising  of  ways 
and  means  for  the  storage  of  water 
and  its  proper  application  to  the 
soil  for  agricultiual  purposes  and 
for  its  use  in  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy  and  industrial  and 
domestic  uses. 

We  believe  the  time  is  past  when 
the  state  as  a  whole  can  afford  to 
sit  by  and  wait  for  the  spasmodic 


development  of  its  water  resources 
by  individuals.     The  problem  as  a 
whole  must  be  solved  by  the  state 
as  such,  and  it  is  our  thought  that 
now  is  the  time  for  a  comprehensive 
program  to  be  outlined.     This  the 
state    can    do    through    its    powe/ 
in   the  enactment   of  laws   and  its 
ability  to  aid  in  financing." 
The  bill  submitted  to  the   California 
legislature    was   introduced    by   Senator 
M.    B.    Johnson.      It    was   designed    to 
enable  municipalities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  to  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  water  or  power    resources, 
and  do  jointly  these  things  which  the 
law    now    permits    them    to    do    singly. 
The    bill    passed    the    Senate    without 
opposition,  but  by  the  time  it  reached 
the   Assembly  the   private   power   com- 
panies   and    allied    interests    had    mar- 
shalled  their   forces   so   effectively   that 
on  final  ballot  the  bill  was  lost  by  four 
votes. 

However,  the  advocates  of  public 
ownership  and  development,  undismayed 
by  this  failure,  decided  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  prerogative  under  the  ini- 
tiative and,  immediately  following  ad- 
journment of  the  legislature,  the  cities 
and  irrigationists  called  a  special  meeting 
of  their  respective  representatives  at 
Sacramento  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of 
action.  The  situation  was  gone  over 
carefully,  with  the  result  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  frame  a  suitable 
measure  for  submission  to  the  people. 
This  committee  was  subsequently  en- 
larged so  as  to  be  representative  of  the 
financial,  municipal  and  irrigation  in- 
terests and  included  some  of  California's 
best  known  citizens.  Among  those  who 
participated  in  framing  the  measure, 
were  the  following: 

Rudolph  Si)reckels,  San  Francisco, 
financier;  William  Kent,  former 
Congressman;  W.  B.  Matthews, 
attorney  for  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
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of  Public  Works;  L.  L.  Dennett, 
counsel  for  the  San  Joaquin  Irri- 
gation Districts,  and  representing 
San  Joaquin  county  in  the  State 
Senate;  Clyde  L.  Seavey,  city  man- 
ager of  Sacramento  and  former 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control;  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  of 
Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Horace  Porter, 
Mayor  of  Riverside;  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  and 
City  Attorney  of  Alameda;  E.  G. 
Scattergood,  engineer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Power  Bureau;  Louis  Bart- 
lett,  Mayor  of  Berkeley;  Robert  L. 
Shinn,  City  Attorney  of  Sacramento; 
William  Kehoe,  former  State  Sen- 
ator; Paul  Scharrenburg,  secretary 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor; 
Ray  C.  Eberhardt,  Assistant  At- 
torney for  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Public  Works;  Esto  Broughton, 
Assemblywoman  of  Modesto ;  Frank- 
lin Hichborn,  Santa  Clara;  Francis 
J.  Heney,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  W. 
C'leary,  Assemblyman  of  Tulare 
County;  Albert  Braunschweiger, 
member  of  the  Riverside  Board  of 
Public  Works;  Senator  William  J. 
Carr,  Pasadena;  Mrs.  Herbert  A. 
Cable,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Anna 
L.  Saylor,  Assemblywoman  from 
Berkeley;  J.  L.  Matthews,  Los 
Angeles,  member  of  the  State  Water 
Commission;  J.  P.  Mallon,  of  Colusa 
and  Oakland;  Judge  D.  J.  Hall, 
City  Attorney  of  Richmond  and 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities. 

The  committee  held  meetings  almost 
daily  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
months.  The  measure  as  drawn  is  in 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
It  has  been  given  the  significant  title 
of  California's  Water  and  Power  Act. 
A  brief  synopsis  of  its  provisions  is  as 
follows : 


Provision  is  made  for  a  body  of  five 
members  to  be  known  as  the  Water  and 
Powei'  Board.  These  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  ai(^ 
subject  to  recall  and  removal  by  the 
legislature.  It  is  required  that  the  board 
shall  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
state  geographically  and  of  its  irrigation 
and  municipal  interests.  The  board  is 
empowered  to  do  all  things  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  water 
and  power  finance  committee,  to  con- 
sist of  the  Governor,  State  Treasurer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  control  and 
chairman  of  the  water  and  power  board. 

Any  city,  irrigation  district  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  state  may 
avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
independently  or  jointly,  and  may  apply 
to  the  water  and  power  board  to  con- 
struct works  for  the  delivery  of  water  or 
power,  or  both. 

The  board  examines  the  plans  sub- 
mitted and,  if  investigation  shows  the 
project  to  be  feasible,  contracts  are 
entered  into  with  the  applicant  or 
applicants  for  constructing  the  works. 
The  applicants  must  agree  to  buy  water 
or  power  thus  supplied  at  rates  which 
will  provide  for  interest,  maintenance, 
operation  and  reserve  for  losses,  and 
reimburse  the  state  in  fifty  years. 

The  debate  on  the  proposed  act  is 
waxing  warm,  with  the  private  power 
companies  and  their  allied  interests  on 
one  side,  and  the  advocates  of  public 
ownership  on  the  other.  Those  favoring 
the  act  contend  that  the  principal 
question  involved  is  the  success  or 
failure  of  public  ownership,  and  they 
point  to  the  projects  heretofore  under- 
taken by  the  nation,  the  state  and  its 
municipaUties  as  proof  of  the  success 
of  public  ownership.  Among  those  re- 
ferred to  are  the  great  reclamation 
projects  of  the  southwest,  which  were 
so    successfully    put    over    during    the 
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regime  of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
They  also  point  to  the  successful  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  under 
Roosevelt,  after  a  private  company  had 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Likewise  the  post- 
office,  parcels  post  and  postal  savings 
bank  are  cited  as  evidence  of  successful 
government  administration.  And  we 
all  know  how  bitterl}^  the  banks  and 
express  companies  fought  against  the 
establishment  of  the  postal  savings 
bank  and  the  parcels  post. 

The  opponents  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Act  claim  that  public  ownership 
and  operation  is  costly  and  inefficient, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  govern- 
mental administration  of  railroads  during 
the  war,  they  are  unable  to  cite  a  single 
instance  of  inefficiency  or  excessive  cost. 
Nor  are  the  friends  of  the  act  at  all  dis- 
comforted by  a  reference  to  the  railroad 
administration,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  the  railroads  were  placed  in  control 
of  the  very  men  whose  interests  de- 
manded that  government  administra- 
tion prove  unsuccessful.  It  is  just  as 
though  the  government  said  to  these 
men,  "If  public  administration  proves 
successful,  we  will  take  the  railroads 
away  from  you."  Naturally  then  the 
owners  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  it  a  failure. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  power  com- 
panies contend  that  the  project  is 
Socialism.  Some  of  them  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  the  idea  was  imported 
from  North  Dakota  or  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  measure 
are  showing  that  the  same  kind  of 
opposition  was  waged  against  the  public 
school  system  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  Massachusetts  by  Horace 
Maim.  So  far  as  the  charge  of  Socialism 
is  concerned,  that  cry  has  been  rais(>(l 
against  every  government  undertaking 
that  was  ever  attempted.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  denounced  as  a  Socialist 
when  he  undertook  the  great  reclamation 
projects   of   the   southwest    and,    in    tlic 


eyes  of  the  railroad  companies  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
another  example  of  Socialism. 

The  advocates  of  the  act  disclaim  any 
radical  tendencies,  but  hold  that  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  matter 
make  it  an  affair  of  public  rather  than 
private  concern.  They  contend  that 
monopolistic  control  of  our  water  re- 
sources would  threaten  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  state,  as  such  a  monopoly 
would  have  every  user  of  water  or  power 
at  its  mercy. 

Give  me  the  water,"  says  one  leading 
advocate,  "and  you  will  be  my  servant, 
though    you    have    everything  else. 

"For  if  you  want  water  for  domestic 
use,  you  must  come  to  me.  If  you 
want  power  you  will  have  to  come  to  me. 
If  you  want  irrigation,  you  will  have  to 
come  to  me.  If  you  want  light  you  will 
have  to  come  to  me.  Therefore,  control 
of  the  water  means  control  of  all  other 
things,  including  control  of  the  state 
itself." 

As  further  evidence  of  the  success  of 
great  projects  constructed  under  govern- 
mental supervision,  the  proponents  of 
the  act  refer  to  our  state  highway 
system,  pointing  out  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  criticism  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  the  state  highway  system 
of  California  has  been  a  model  of  efficient 
administration.  In  a  report  recently 
submitted  by  the  bureau  of  public 
roads  under  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, the  commission  and  its  work 
was  lauded  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise,  the  report  saying  in  part : 

"The  financial  administration  has 
been  honest  and  careful,  and  the 
administrative  and  engineering  costs 
have  not  been  excessive,  nor  have 
final  costs  much  exceeded  the  en- 
gineer's estimate.  There  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  going  forward 
with  confidence." 

"The  Maintenance  Organization," 
the  report  says,  "appears  adequate. 
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The  organiization  of  the  highway 
work  is  not  unwieldy  and  in. form  is 
unusually  well  adapted  for  the  large 
scale  of  operation  it  has  conducted. 
The  salary  scale  is  good.  The  de- 
tails of  the  engineering  standard 
are  carefully  thought  out  and  un- 
usually complete.  The  standard 
plans  and  drawings  are  excellent 
and  the  clear-cut  precision  of  all 
engineering  operations  makes  for 
speed  and  efficiency." 

"In  conclusion,"  the  report  says, 
"the    work   of   the    State   Highway 
Commission    and    of    the    highway 
engineer    shows    a    continuous    and 
inteUigent  devotion  to  public  duty." 
Another   evidence   of   successful   state 
administration    is    to    be    found    in    an 
article  published  in  the  Literary  Digest 
for  April  15,  1922,  under  the  title,     "A 
Vegetable  Oil  Terminal."    The  terminal 
is    located    in    San    Francisco    and    the 
article    says,    among    other    things,    the 
following : 

"This  terminal,  we  are  told  by  an 
article  in  the  ^Marine  Review.  New 
York,     was     constructed     and     is 
operated  by  the  State  of  California 
and    is    among    the    best    equipped 
in  the  world.    The  terminal  is  con- 
trolled   by    the    Board    of    Harbor 
Commissioners,    which   has    control 
of  all  the  water  front  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.  The  facilties  include  wharves, 
with  deep  water  enough  to  accom- 
modate any  vessel  which  has  as  yet 
appeared  on  the  Pacific,  etc." 
The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  made  a  survey  on  the 
handling  of  vegetable  oil  and  copra  at 
this  terminal,   and   submitted   a  report 
thereon  wherein  they  say: 

"San  Francisco  now  has  what  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
completely  equipped  vegetable  oil 
terminal,  storage  and  warehouse 
plant  on  this  continent,  etc." 
It    would   appear   from   the   foregoing 


evidence  that  there  are  at  least  a  few 
enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  state  with  success. 

Not  only  has  public  ownership  been 
successful  in  national  and  state  enter- 
prises but  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion by  the  municipalities  have  proved 
equally  successful.  The  last  report 
of  the  state  controller  issued  a  few  weeks 
ago  shows  that  132  cities  of  California 
own  and  operate  water  works  while 
twenty  cities  own  and  operate  electrical 
distributing  systems.  A  reference  to 
the  rates  which  are  also  set  forth  in  this 
report  disclose  the  further  fact  that 
they  are  invariably  lower  than  the  rates 
charged  by  the  private  corporations. 

In  November,  1920,  in  a  debate  on 
this  question  of  public  ownership  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  at 
Chico,  W.  E.  Creed,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
said:  "I  can  show  you  one  failure  for 
every  success."  We  determined  that 
this  charge  should  not  go  unchallenged 
and,  accordingly,  letters  were  written 
to  the  maj^ors  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
state  owning  and  operating  municipal 
plants,  requesting  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions:  (1)  Has  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  been  a  success 
or  a  failure  in  your  municipality?  (2) 
Have  your  water  or  lighting  rates  (as 
the  case  may  be)  been  reduced  in  con- 
sequence of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation?  (3)  Has  the  service  been 
improved?  (4)  Are  your  rates  lower 
than  those  charged  in  neighboring  munici- 
palities served  by  private  corporations? 
(5)  Is  the  expense  of  operating  your 
works  paid  wholly  from  rates:  if  partly 
from  taxes,  why?  (6)  Has  politic.'; 
entered  into  the  management  of  your 
utility  to  any  extent?  (7)  In  your 
opinion,  are  your  utilities  as  efficiently 
and  economically  managed  as  utilities 
under  private  ownership?     (8)   Do  you 

(Continued  on  page  314) 
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What's  the  Matter  With  Our  State  Controller? 


August  30,  1922. 

Mr.  William  J.  Locke, 

Executive  Secretary, 

League  of  California  Municipalities, 

Pacific  Building, 

San  Francisco,   California. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  a  correction  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  Financial  Transactions  of  Munici- 
palities and  Counties  of  California  for 
the  year  1921,  State  Controller  Ray  L. 
Riley  makes  the  following  statement: 

"During  the  past  decade  the  total 
bonded  indebtedness  for  all  forms  of 
government  in  California  has  increased 
from  S93,906,423  to  $321,616,238.66,  or 
242  per  cent,  while  the  wealth  of  the 
State  has  increased  about  60  per  cent. 
This  tremendous  increase  that  aggre- 
gates more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  State  should  have  the 
attention  of  all  tax  levying  bodies. 
California's  credit  must  not  be  jeopar- 
dized by  over  financing,  and  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  during  the  next  ten 
years  would  impose  confiscating  tax 
burdens  upon  the  people. 

"During  the  past  year  the  total 
amount  expended  for  interest  and  re- 
demption of  debt  was  $27,559,297.  To 
produce  this  amount  it  would  require 
a  tax  rate  of  56  cents  on  every  $100  of 
as.sessed  valuation." 

That  to  produce  this  sum  did  not 
require  a  tax  rate  of  56  cents  on  every 
$100  of  assessed  valuation  challenges 
the  correctness  of  the  State  Controller's 
conclusions. 

Approximately  $3,300,000  of  this 
amount  was  redom[)tion  and  interest 
on  bonds  issued  for  the  construction  or 
acquiring  of  municipal  public  utility 
enterprises  and  for  State  harbor  bonds, 


all  of  which  properties  are  self-supporting 
and  do  not  cost  the  people  one  dollar 
in  taxes. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  rate  of 
increase  in  the  total  bonded  indebtedness 
of  all  forms  of  government  will  be  more 
than  maintained  during  the  next  decade 
consequent  upon  the  State  and  its 
municipal  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions further  engaging  in  revenue 
producing   enterprises. 

As  such  enterprises  do  not  increase 
taxes,  but  on  the  contrary  actually 
reduce  taxes  in  many  cases,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  State  Controller  that  "the 
same  ratio  of  increase  during  the  next 
ten  years  will  impose  confiscating  tax 
burdens  upon  the  people"  is  unwarranted 
and  unless  corrected  may  prove  an 
adverse  advertisement  to  this  State. 

The  interests  opposing  the  California 
Water  and  Power  Act  have  seized  upon 
th^  controller's  statement  and  are  using 
it  to  influence  ratepayers  to  vote  against 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
known  as  the  California  Water  and 
Power  Act.  Through  an  erroneous 
conclusion  of  a  public  official,  voters  are 
being  influenced  to  vote  against  their 
best  interests. 

It  is  obvious  that  multiplications  of 
investment  in  expense  saving  or  revenue 
producing  properties  and  improvements 
result  in  a  reduction  instead  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  people's  tax  burden. 

This  is  readily  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  saving  in  rentals  upon  the 
occupancy  of  a  city  hall  or  other  govern- 
ment building  often  effects  economies 
and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  taxes. 

The  city  of  Lodi,  in  addition  to  other 
savings  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
reduce  taxes,  has  from  the  earnings  of  its 
pul)lic  utility  enterprises  purchased  and 
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improved  a  cit.v  park  and  built  niiiiiicipal 
baths  and  a  swimming  pool  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000. 

Alameda,  from  its  electric  light  plant 
earnings,  has  improved  the  plant  to  the 
extent  of  over  $500,000  and  has  declared 
"dividends"  of  over  $320,000  in  pay- 
ments for  schools,  parks,  an  industrial 
railroad,  street-lighting  and  so  forth. 

This  story  could  be  repeated  for  other 
municipalities,  so  refuting  the  contention 
of  the  State  Controller  that  a  multi- 
plication of  such  investments  will  result 
in  confiscating  tax  burdens  on  the 
people.  It  will  bear  repetition  that  such 
investments  effect  low  rates  for  the 
water,  power  or  other  services  and  at  the 
same  time  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
general  tax  rates. 

The  State  in  its  public  ownership 
undertaking  has  been  equally  successful. 
The  State  Harbor  Commission  has, 
by  the  use  of  State  credit,  built  up  a 
property  which  could  not  be  reproduced 
for  $50,000,000.  This  $50,000,000  prop- 
erty has  not  cost  the  taxpayer  one  dollar. 

Illustrations  could  be  multiplied,  but 
sufficient  has  been  stated  to  show  that 
public  ownership  undertakings  can,  at 
lower  rates,  carry  the  burden  of  interest 
and  redemption  of  their  own  bonds,  and, 
in  addition,  return  tangible  profits  into 
the  public  treasury,  thus  effecting  a 
reduction  in  taxes.  The  State  Control- 
ler's conclusions  are  erroneous  and  should 
be  contradicted. 

Analysis  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
Financial  Transactions  of  Municipalities 
and  Counties  of  California  for  the  year 
1921  issued  by  the  State  Controller 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  revised 
presentation  of  some  of  the  subjects 
reported.  A  table  which  purports  to  show 
comparative  costs  of  government  of 
California  for  1921  includes  agency 
transaction  items,  and  payments  made 
in  connection  with  public  service  enter- 
prises.   These  are  not  part  of  the  cost  of 


government  and  their  inclusion  in  such 
a  table  has  the  effect  of  "padding  the 
expense  account." 

Under  such  a  set-up,  sums  paid  out  of 
current  revenue  of  public  service  enter- 
prises for  permanent  improvements  will 
show  as  part  of  the  cost  of  government ; 
if  undertaken  by  private  interests  they 
would  not  be  included.    This  is  absurd. 

Other  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
will  be  apparent  to  you  upon  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  report,  and 
the  thought  occurs  that  if  these  in- 
correct statistical  statements  result  in 
misleading  the  State  Controller,  then 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  municipalities 
and  other  political  sub-divisions  to  make 
recommendations  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  a  more  equitable  presentation  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  State  and 
its  political  sub-divisions  so  that  a 
correct  statement  may  be  had  of  the 
actual  cost  of  government,  apart  from 
those  transactions  which  merely  result 
in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  moneys  " 
and  of  transactions  which  result  in 
profit;  neither  of  which  class  of  pay- 
ments adds  to  the  cost  of  government. 
In  this  way  even  those  not  so  well  in- 
formed as  the  State  Controller  will  not 
bemisled.  It  is  important  that  statistical 
information  from  governmental  sources 
should  correctly  and  indisputably  state 
the  facts  and  this  unfair  statement  of 
cost  of  government  and  the  ridiculous 
conclusion  of  the  State  Controller  as  to 
the  effect  upon  taxes  of  increased  invest- 
ment by  the  State  is  brought  to  your 
attention  in  the  belief  that  the  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Municipalities  will  be 
interested  in  bringing  about  a  revision 
in  the  present  method  followed  by  the 
State  Controller. 

An  increase  in  bonded  indebtedness 
does  not  threaten  the  taxpayer  with 
confiscating  tax  burdens. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Franklin  Hichborn, 
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SEWER  PIPE  AND  HOME  INDUSTRIES 

By  George  Hyde  Emery 
Sales  Manager,  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  San  Francisco,  California 


Ten  Million  Dollars  and  Ten  Thousand 

Men  are  at  work  in  California  to  provide 
this  great  State  with  the  most  durable 
and  everlasting  sanitary  drainage  ma- 
terial ever  produced  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  So  common  is  the  sight  of  salt 
glazed  sanitary  vitrified  sewer  pipe  on 
the  sti'eets  of  our  communities  that  little 
or  no  thought  is  given  by  the  average 
citizen  to  the  vast  investments  and 
extensive  plants  for  its  manufacture, 
located  at  vantage  points  in  the  State. 

The  vitrified  clay  sewer  pipe  industry 
represents  supply  and  homes  to  hundreds 
of  California  families.  With  pay  rolls 
aggregating  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  month,  it  represents  tremendous 
purchasing  power  to  the  farmer  and 
merchant.  The  thousands  of  dollars 
paid  out  annually  by  these  manufac- 
turers   for    machinery,    equipment,    re- 


pairs and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  represent 
profits  to  the  dealers  in  these  commodities 
in  our  cities. 

These  factories  are  indeed  home  in- 
dustries of  mighty  impoitance  to  the 
welfare  of  California,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  manufactured  product 
and  the  protection  of  its  citizens  from 
disease,  by  furnishing  a  material  for 
sanitary  drainage  at  reasonable  cost, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  those 
public  officials  and  citizens  whose  motto 
is  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number"  are  staunch  supporters  of 
salt  glazed  vitrified  sewer  pipe  for  sewer- 
age disposal. 

This  industry  being  of  such  importance 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  something  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  as  well  as  a  bit 
of  its  history.     Clay  is  the  oldest  thing 
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in  the  world.  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  earth.  All  clays  are  the 
result  of  decomposed  felspatic  and  sili- 
cons rocks.  These  deposits  have  been 
formed  in  all  geologic  epochs  and  vary 
in  quality  from  common  brick  clay  to 
rocklike  shales  and  fire  clay.  Great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
clay  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe. 
It  must  be  free  from  foreign  matter, 
such  as  lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  which  are 
undesirable  and  often  render  the  clay 
unfit  for  the  potter's  use.  The  clays 
used  by  California  manufacturers  are 
mostly  found  in  the  foothills  and  moun- 
tainous sections  of  the  State. 

The  clay  is  loaded  in  freight  cars  and 
shipped  to  the  factory,  where  it  is 
ground  and  screened,  which  puts  it  in 
condition  for  tempering.  The  material 
is  then  tempered  with  water,  brought 
into  a  plastic  condition,  on  a  revolving 
machine,  called  a  "wet  pan"  and  kneaded 
under  heavy  rollers.  When  brought 
to  the  right  plasticity,   it  is  compressed 


in  a  steam  cylinder  and  forced  through 
steel  dies  under  ninety  tons  pressure. 
We  now  have  a  sewer  pipe,  a  solid  homo, 
geneous  pipe  of  clay.  This  sewer  pipe  is 
then  carefully  trucked  to  the  drying  floor. 
The  drying  floors  are  perforated  or 
constructed  with  spaces  between  the 
floor  boards  and  underneath  are  ar- 
ranged steam  pipes  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  a  draught  of  warm  air  to  pass 
through  the  ware.  After  the  drying  is 
completed,  they  are  set  in  down-draught 
kilns,  the  kilns  sealed  and  fires  started. 
The  burning  process  is  most  interesting 
and  most  exacting.  From  the  start 
to  the  finish,  the  burning  has  the 
fascination  of  an  automobile  race. 
Just  the  exact  amount  of  fuel  at  the 
exact  moment.  If  too  fast  the  ware  is 
ruined,  if  too  slow  it  is  ruined  and  when 
the  vitrifying  point  is  reached,  after 
continuous  day  and  night  burning  for 
several  days,  reaching  approximately 
2,500  deg.  F.,  the  burner  must  know 
the  exact  moment  when   to  apply  the 
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glazing.  Salt  glazing  is  more  simple 
than  one  would  think.  It  is  done  by 
feeding  salt  into  the  fire  holes,  which 
volatiHzes  and  produces  a  chlorine  gas, 
which  attacks  the  silica  in  the  clay 
and  forms  a  glass  surface  on  the  pipe, 
which  we  call  salt  glaze.  The  process 
of  bringing  the  pipe  up  to  the  annealing 
point  produces  a  physical  change  in  the 
clay  known  as  vitrification,  producing 
what  is  commonly  known  as  salt  glazed 
vitrified  sanitary  sewer  pipe.  It  is  fre- 
quently called  iron  stone  pipe  because 
the  clay  is  thoroughly  welded  into  one 
piece  by  intense  fire.  When  the  kilns 
are  cooled,  which  also  must  be  done 
slowly,  requiring  several  days,  the  sewer 
pipes  are  sorted  into  their  respective  sizes 
and  piled  on  storage  yards  ready  for 
shipping. 

The  history  of  burned  clay  for  sewerage 
disposal  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians 
attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  as 
clay  workers,  including  glazings,  coat- 
ings, colorings  and  enamels.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon  is  still 
marked  with  huge  masses  of  burned 
clay  brick,  the  ruins  of  its  great  walls. 
and  clay  pipe  unearthed  there  show  no 
signs  of  disintegration.  Some  of  these 
clay  pipes  may  be  seen  today  in  the 
museum  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Romans  became  masters 
of  the  art  of  clay  working  during  their 
occupancy  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  which 
they  extended  and  revived  about  the 
hegiiming    of    the    Christian    era.       The 


Roman  aqueducts  were  built  of  burned 
clay  brick  and  stone,  the  Roman  sewers 
of  clay  pipe  and  lava  blocks  and  the 
Babylonian  sewers  of  clay  brick,  clay 
pipe  and  bituminous  mortar.  Thus 
we  see  that  for  over  six  thousand  years 
this  most  wonderful  product  has  been 
used  for  sewer  construction  and  there 
is  not  a  single  case  of  record  where 
it  has  disintegrated  by  action  of  sewerage, 
acids,  gases,  alkalies  or  the  elements. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  time,  care 
and  expense  put  into  the  manufacture 
of  salt  glazed  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  the 
pipe  itself  is  a  small  proportionate  cost 
of  the  sewer  system.  An  ordinary  house 
connection,  4-inch  vitrified  pipe,  con- 
necting the  house  with  the  main  sewer 
at  the  street,  would  cost  the  home 
owner  less  than  S  10.00  for  the  pipe 
itself,  while  a  whole  block  of  8  or  12-inch 
pipe  for  sewer  main  in  the  street  would 
not  exceed  $300.00.  Taking  the  average 
of  many  cities,  we  find  that  four-fifths 
of  the  money  is  spent  for  labor  and 
other  expenses,  while  but  one-fifth  is 
spent  for  the  main  material  item,  the 
sewer  pipe.  Why  then  should  the 
element  of  cost  of  the  vitrified  pipe  be 
made  a  talking  point  by  advocates 
of  substitutes  of  divers  kinds  for  the 
only  permanent,  acid-proof,  vermin- 
proof  material  that  has  ever  been  manu- 
factured for  sewerage  disposal? 

All  sewer  pipe  should  !>(>  required  to 
stand  the  "acid  test"  and  the  ('alifornia 
manufacturers  of  salt  glazed  vitrififnl 
sanitary  sewer  pipe  invite  public  tests 
of  tlieii'  i)r<)(lucts  at  an\-  and  all  times. 


L 


Note:     The  factory  cuts  used  in  illustrating  the  alxive  article  were  furnished  hy  courtesy  of 
N.  Clark  &  Sous,  Sau  Francisco. 
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VITAL  FACTS  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

How  Competition  Operates — Important  Phases  of  Cement  Making  and  Selling 

By  John  E.  McEldowney 
Editor,  Real  Estate  News,  Chicago 

Copyright,  1922,  by  Real  Estate  News  Company 


One  of  the  most  discussed  subjects  in 
the  United  States  today  is  that  of 
Portland  cement.  The  average  man 
thinks  he  knows  all  about  it.  He  sees 
it  used  every  day.  He  walks  on  it, 
rides  over  it,  scrapes  furnace  ashes 
from  it  in  his  basement.  Out  of  this 
familiarity  he  gets  a  belief  that  he  can 
talk  about  cement  with  authority.  Yet 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  really  knows 
anything  worth  while  about  the  cement 
industry. 

The  whole  country  is  in  dire  need  of 
the  truth  about  this  vast  industry. 
Everybody  is  affected  by  it,  for  its  use 
is  vital  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that  our 
whole  civilization  of  today  is  based  on  a 
cement  foundation.  Our  cities  rely 
on  it  for  factories  for  their  workers, 
bridges  for  their  streams,  foundations 
for  their  homes,  roadways  for  their 
traffic  and  sidewalks  for  their  safe  and 
easy  transit.  On  our  farms  it  is  indis- 
pensable —  foundations,  silos,  stock 
houses,  fertilizer  pits,  myriad  other 
uses.  Finally,  it  has  come  to  serve  the 
nation  as  the  firm  link  which,  in  the 
form  of  hard  roads,  binds  city  and 
countryside  together  for  mutual  weal. 

Yet  how  little  the  average  American 
knows  about  this  marvelous  cement 
which  thus  binds  the  country  together. 
Thousands  of  merchants,  alert,  active, 
well-informed,  have  sold  cement  for 
years  and  yet  know  only  in  a  hazy 
way  how  it  is  made  and  marketed. 
Thousands  of  builders  have  bought  it, 


and  used  it,  for  years  and  years,  and 
have  their  business  success  dependent 
in  large  part  on  it,  and  yet  know  not 
the  important  hows,  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  cement  business. 

Importance  of  Wider  Knowledge 

This  lack  of  wide  knowledge  concern- 
ing cement  involves  a  real  peril.  The 
more  any  product  is  needed  for  our 
personal  and  national  well  being,  surely, 
the  more  each  of  us  should  know  about 
it.  Only  as  we  are  informed  of  the 
workings  of  an  industry,  and  of  its 
needs  to  better  serve  us,  can  we  bring  to 
bear  a  common  intelligence  in  pro- 
tection of  our  interests  as  affected  by 
that  industry.  And  this  is  particularly 
true  of  any  industry  which,  because  of 
its  bigness  and  its  vast  organization, 
may  be  made  the  target  of  harmful 
laws,  lawsuits  or  political  attacks. 

Any  industry  which  in  its  nature  is 
wealth-creative  is  peculiarly  entitled  to 
help  from  enlightened  public  opinion. 
For  injury  to  such  an  industry  injuries 
also  the  public  interest.  This  principle 
applies  with  especial  force  to  the  cement 
industry.  Its  product  is  not  destroyed 
or  consumed  in  use.  Wherever  it  goes 
it  is  permanent,  adding  to  the  national 
wealth  and  the  taxable  values  of  all 
property.  As  a  common  example  of 
this  may  be  cited  the  rises  in  farmland 
values  due  to  concrete  roads  wherever 
built.  So  it  may  be  seen  what  grave 
results  to  the  public  might  result  from 
public  action  of  any  sort  which  would 
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disorganize  a  national  industry  now 
adding  at  least  $200,000,000  a  year 
directly  to  property  values,  and  in- 
directly sums  far  beyond  computation. 

Affects  Vital  Issues  of  Prosperity 

A  wider  knowledge  of  the  cement 
industry  is  especially  to  be  desired  at 
this  time  by  the  realty  owning,  taxpaying 
and  business  interests  of  the  country. 
We  have  a  big  job  of  national  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  on  our  hands. 
There  is  a  housing  shortage  affecting 
millions  of  us.  Huge  programs  of  bridge, 
subway,  track  elevation,  street  widen- 
ing work,  confront  us  in  the  cities;  of 
hard  road  building  costing  hundreds  of 
millions  in  the  rural  districts.  We  all 
know  the  unemployment  problem  vexing 
us  depends  for  solution  on  these  building 
programs. 

Not  one  of  these  major  projects  so 
vital  in  nature  can  be  completed — 
many  could  not  even  be  planned — 
except  by  relying  upon  the  cement 
makers  of  the  United  States  to  put 
at  our  disposal  the  products  of  their 
mills.  This  realized,  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  to  be  informed,  concerning 
cement,  its  making  and  marketing 
methods,  and  so  judge  what  the  in- 
dividual and  the  public  official  ought  to 
do  to  advance  common  prosperity? 

Prices  Have  Steadily  Declined 

Portland  cement  has  been  made  only 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  only 
about  fifty  years  in  America.  In  1880 
the  U.  S.  production  was  only  42,000 
barrels,  grown  to  a  high  water  mark  of 
nearly  100,300,000  barrels  in  1920  (U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  figures). 

Throughout  that  40-year  period  pro- 
duction increased  while  price  declincMl. 
In  1880  cement  sold  at  $3.00  per  barrel 
average  at  the  mill.  The  average  com- 
petitive  mill   price   in    1920  was  $2.02. 


In  1921  this  had  dropped  to  $1.87. 
Now  it  is  considerably  less.  At  many 
of  the  large  plants  it  is  now  $1.50  per 
barrel  or  only  half  of  the  average  price 
in  1880,  and  less  than  the  average  of 
$1.53  for  the  40-year  period  covered  in 
the  government  report. 

Effect  on  Building  Projects 

As  to  current  prices  of  Portland 
cement  there  is  considerable  discussion. 
In  some  political  quarters  there  has  been 
complaint  including  concerted  action 
by  public  officials  in  some  places  to 
stop  vast  road  and  other  public  im- 
provements until  cement  producers  slash 
prices  to  some  figure  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  these  officials.  Generally,  however, 
the  industry  is  going  ahead.  Buyers 
are  taking  cement  at  the  market  prices 
in  increasing  volumes,  as  indicated  by 
the  official  construction  figures  month 
by  month. 

The  fact  that  cement  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity in  home  building  inclines  most 
people  to  exaggerate  in  their  minds  the 
cost  of  this  item  of  material  expense. 
Yet  the  cement  cost  in  an  average 
$10,000  house,  including  basement  and 
sidewalks,  is  only  from  1^/^  to  2  per  cent 
of  the  whole  cost  involved.  In  apart- 
ment houses  the  cost  is  from  1.7  to  2.1 
per  cent;  in  office  buildings  of  fireproof 
construction  from  1.5  to  3  per  cent; 
and  even  in  reinforced  concrete  buildings, 
with  foundations,  walls,  floors  and  roof 
all  of  concrete,  the  cement  cost  averages 
only  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 
Thus,  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  barrel 
on  cement  prices  means  a  total  of  about 
$10  for  each  $10,000  spent  in  building. 

In  every  industry  the  costs  of  making 
and  distributing  a  product  are  the 
biggest  element  in  determining  market 
prices.  How  have  these  costs  affected 
cement?  How  are  they  acting  on  current 
operations  in  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
shii)m(>nt  of  cement? 
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How  High  Costs  Hit  Manufacturers. 

The  cost  of  making  cement -is  made  up 
principally  of  labor,   freight   rates,   coal 
and  limestone,  and  the  chief  element  in 
the  cost  of  coal  and  limestone  is  labor. 
An  investigation  of  the  costs  of  one  of 
the  largest  cement  plants  in  the  United 
States  discloses  the  fact  that  its  cost  of 
coal   at    mines   in   February,    1922,    was 
203  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913,  the 
cost    of    limestone    at    quarries    60    per 
cent  greater,  and  of  labor  54  per  cent 
greater.    About  1^4  tons  of  raw  material 
and   coal   are   required   to   produce   one 
ton  of  cement.    Freight  rates  on  coal  in 
February,     1922,     were     107    per    cent 
greater   than   in    December,    1913,    and 
on  limestone  52  per  cent  greater.     But 
the    increase    in    selling    price    of    this 
company  at  this  time  as  compared  with 
1913  is  only  483^2  per  cent. 

When  these  facts  are  considered  those 
of  us  who  have  held  to  a  view  that 
current  cement  prices  are  high  may 
revise  our  ideas.  It  may  help  us  to  read 
what  the  War  Industries  Board  said  in 
an  official  bulletin  in  1919: 

"The  remarkable  lowering  of  the 
prices  of  Portland  cement  from  S3  a 
barrel  in  1880,  while  the  prices  of  its 
chief  competitors,  lumber,  brick  and 
stone,  advanced  from  20  to  75  per  cent, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Portland 
cement  has  gained  new  uses  at  the 
expense  of  its  rivals.  The  decline  in 
cement  prices  from  1913  to  1914  and 
1915  was  the  result  of  sharp  competition 
between  cement  mills  with  productive 
capacity  over  50  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  output.  The  subsequent  rise  in 
the  price  of  cement  from  1916  to  1918 
was  due  to  rapidly  increasing  wages  and 
fuel  costs.  On  the  whole,  however, 
cement  prices  did  not  rise  as  rapidl}' 
as  the  prices  of  other  building  materials." 


Facts  on  Manufacturers'  Profits. 

The  industry  which  has  thus  con- 
sistently lowered  the  price  of  its  products 
is  misunderstood  by  many  people  as  to 
its  methods  and  manner  of  growth,  as 
well  as  to  its  operations.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  has  been  marked 
by  many  failures.  It  is  known  that  over 
320  companies  have  been  formed  to 
make  Portland  cement.  Of  these  60 
failed  of  enough  capital  to  begin  operat- 
ing, 90  were  driven  from  the  field  by 
lack  of  success;  some  30,  with  from 
81,000,000  to  812,500,000  invested  capi- 
tal, went  bankrupt.  The  rest  survive 
in  the  form  of  about  85  producing  con- 
cerns. 

Few  indeed  are  the  dreams  of  wealth 
that  have  come  to  realization  through 
Portland  cement,  a  fact  which  may  be  v 
surprising  to  many  people.  The  great 
size  of  plant  units  and  the  enormous 
output  gives  us  an  impression  that 
tremendous  profits  must  result.  A  recent 
official  compilation  of  earnings  of  nine- 
teen companies  producing  30,000,000 
barrels  a  year  in  the  Eastern  field  of  the 
United  States,  shows  average  per  cent 
profits  of  6.6  in  1919  and  5.1  per  cent 
in  1920.  One  of  these  concerns  with 
83,250,000  invested  earned  a  net  income 
in  1920  of  only  84,239.96  on  a  business 
of  1,100,000  barrels.  The  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  reviewed  the  industry 
in  these  words  a  few  years  ago: 

"The  situation  presents  a  peculiar 
paradox.  Here  is  a  great  industry 
showing  constant  development  and  in- 
crease in  production,  but  the  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufac- 
turer is  far  from  encouraging.  There 
are  no  dividends  in  sight,  and  some  of 
the  mills  are  in  the  sheriff's  hands. 
The  cement  manufacturer  has  been  a 
veritable  anomaly  in  modern  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  His  in- 
dustry enjo\'S  the  unique  distinction  of 
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being  the  only  one  of  its  magnitude  that 
has  been  practically  free  from  over- 
capitalization. The  price  of  his  product 
is  so  low  that  one  could  not  scrape  the 
free  sand  from  the  gutters  at  much 
less  cost  per  barrel  than  the  present 
price  of  cement." 

Why  Cement  Prices  Are  Uniform 

The  fact  that  cement  is  always  sold 
at  a  uniform  price  at  any  one  time  in 
any  one  market  is  a  matter  many  people 
cannot'  understand.  It  is  even  argued 
that  this  fact  tends  to  prove  that  cement 
companies  operating  in  the  same  field 
do  not  enter  into  competition,  but 
work  in  combination.  The  reason  for 
this,  however,  is  very  simple  when  the 
nature  of  the  product  is  examined. 

Portland  cement  is  probably  the  only 
manufactured  article  in  the  United 
States  which  has  been  absolutely  stand- 
ardized. Years  ago,  to  insure  structural 
safety  of  great  works  and  the  safety  of 
many  people,  the  U.  S.  Government, 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials named  a  special  committee.  This 
body,  in  a  labor  lasting  many  years, 
set  the  standard  for  this  material. 
This  standard  fixes  the  chemical  com- 
position, specific  gravity,  fineness,  sound- 
ness, time  of  setting,  tensile  strength, 
and  all  other  qualities.  Every  Portland 
cement  must  comply  with  that  standard. 
Hence  all  are  exactly  alike. 

The  law  of  prices  where  such  materials 
meet  in  competition  in  the  market  is 
set  forth  in  "The  Theory  of  Political 
Economy,"  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D., 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  (MacMillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  last  published  in  1871).  Jevons 
says : 

"When  a  connnodity  is  perfectly  ijni- 
torm  or  homogenous  in  quality,  any 
l)ortion  may  be  indifferently  used  in 
place  of  ah  equal  portion;  hence  in  the 
same  market,  and  at  the  same  moment. 


all  portions  must  be  exchanged  at  the 
same  ratio.  *  *  *  Where  no  dif- 
ference exists  at  all  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  preference  whatever.  If  in 
selling  a  quantity  of  perfectly  equal  and 
uniform  barrels  of  flour,  a  merchant 
arbitrarily  fixed  different  prices  on  them, 
a  purchaser  would,  of  course,  select  the 
cheaper  ones;  and  where  there  was 
absolutely  no  difference  in  the  things 
purchased,  even  an  excess  of  a  penny  in 
the  price  of  anything  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  would  be  a  valid  ground  for 
choice.  Hence  follows  what  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  with  the  proper,  explana- 
tions, that  in  the  same  open  market,  at 
any  one  moment,  there  cannot  be  two 
prices  for  the  same  article." 

How  Delivered  Prices  Are  Developed 

To  understand  the  uniform  pricing 
of  cement,  in  all  markets,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  it  must  be  held  in  mind 
that  this  product  is  usually  sold  f.  o.  b. 
the  delivery  point.  The  mass  of  men  who 
buy  and  use  cement  know  nothing  about 
freight  rates.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
could  ever  figure  a  complex  freight 
rate  schedule  so  as  to  know  what  his 
cement  would  cost  him  at  his  home 
railway  station  if  bought  at  a  mill  price. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  cement 
buyers  generally  do  not  desire  to  buy 
at  the  mill  but  purchase  at  the  point  of 
delivery.  So  the  manufacturers,  to 
simplify  business  for  users,  have  always 
carried  the  burden  of  figuring  the  freight 
and,  of  course,  charged  it  in  when  making 
delivered  prices. 

No  one  but  a  freight  traffic  expert,  of 
course,  can  grasp  an  idea  of  the  titanic 
task  of  figuring  thousands  uponthousands 
of  freight  rates  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  every  city  and  hamlet  in 
America  as  to  cement.  A  simple  illus- 
tration of  cement  competition  may  be 
cited  thus:  A,  B  and  C  arc  cement 
makers,  with  works  at  X,  Y  and  Z  re- 
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spectively.  Each  seeks  business  at  M,  a 
town  with  a  30-cent  freight  rate  from  X, 
40  cents  from  Y  and  35  cents  from  Z. 
This  gives  A  a  5-cent  advantage  over 
C  and  10  cents  over  B.  A  figures  he  can 
sell  at  say,  a  mill  price  of  $1.20,  so  adds 
the  30  cents  freight  and  quotes  $1.50 
at  M.  Then  if  B  and  C  want  to  do  busi- 
ness at  M  they  must  meet  A's  price, 
requiring  B  to  go  10  cents  below  A  in 
his  mill  price  and  C  to  go  5  cents  below 
A  in  his  mill  price.  Unless  B  and  C 
can  make  the  mill  price  sacrifices  re- 
quired by  the  market  at  M  as  made  by 
A's  $1.50  price,  then  A  will  monopolize 
the  market  at  M  up  to  his  capacity  to 
supply  that  market. 

In  other  words,  as  the  economic  law 
precludes  a  difference  in  prices  of  Portland 
cement  at  the  same  market  at  the  same 
moment  (Jevons,  Page  9,  ibid.)  the  place 
of  competition  between  the  factors  shifts 
from  the  market  to  the  mill.  Thus  the 
usually  uniform  price  at  any  market, 
instead  of  indicating  lack  of  com- 
petition, really  is  the  result  of  severe 
competition  between  manufacturers.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  product  absolutely 
uniform,  any  manufacturer  who  quotes 
more  than  the  lowest  price  offered  by 
any  other  in  any  given  market  will  not 
be  able  to  sell  his  product,  for  pur- 
chasers will  not  pay  him  a  premium. 
He  must  meet  the  lowest  price  made  by 
any  one  or  get  out  of  that  market. 
That  the  competition  has  always  been 
active  and  real,  and  frequently  of  the 
"cut-throat"  variety,  has  been  repeatedly 
recognized  and  commented  upon  in 
many  Government  publications.  It 
has,  indeed,  ruined  many  companies. 
In  one  notable  price  war  in  the  Eastern 
field,  in  1915  lasting  for  four  months, 
millions  of  barrels  were  sold  at  an 
average  loss  to  the  warring  companies 
of  more  than  ten  cents  per  barrel. 
As  to  Future  Delivery  Contract 

In     cement     merchandising     methods 


several  unique  features  have  been  de- 
veloped. One  of  these  pertains  to  future 
delivery  contracts.  Men  who  contract 
to  carry  out  vast  improvement  projects, 
requiring  large  quantities  of  cement  to 
be  delivered  at  various  times  as  the 
work  goes  ahead,  must  needs  protect 
themselves  from  loss  by  knowing  in 
advance  of  starting  the  work  what  their 
cement  for  the  job  will  cost  them.  They 
do  so  by  a  contract  for  future  delivery, 
whereby  the  cement  maker  agrees,  per- 
haps three  years  in  advance,  to  dehver 
to  the  contractor  the  cement  he  will 
then  need,  as  estimated  by  engineer  or 
architect. 

These  future  delivery  contracts  differ 
from  the  ordinary  contract  in  commerce 
in  this:  They  are  binding,  in  practice, 
only  upon  the  manufacturer.  There  are 
no  margins  posted,  no  advance  pay- 
ments on  account.  For  the  buyer  it 
is  like  purchasing  "futures"  on  the 
stock  exchange  without  putting  up  a 
cent.  If  when  the  time  of  delivery  comes 
the  buyer  wants  the  cement  contracted 
for,  he  takes  it;  if  not,  the  manufacturer 
"holds  the  bag." 

In  making  these  future  contracts,  it 
was  for  years  a  practice  of  many  buyers 
to  contract  for  cement  for  the  same  piece 
of  work  with  each  of  two,  three  of  o  re 
manufacturers.  Then,  at  delivery  time, 
if  the  price  was  up  10  cents  or  more  a 
barrel  over  contract  price,  the  buyer 
would  call  on  each  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  deliver  to  him  the  amount  of 
his  "futures"  and  frequently  sell  them 
in  the  open  market  at  the  profit  he  could 
make.  So  it  happened  that  of  times  a 
man  with  10,000-barrel  contracts  with  a 
number  of  mills  could  "scalp"  the  market 
for  $1,000  or  more  each  on  his  contracts. 
Andjf  the  market  was  "off"  or  stationary 
the  contract  holder  would  cancel  his 
excess  contracts  without  loss. 

This  system,  naturally,  kept  the  in- 
dustry in  a  turmoil.      No  cement  mill 
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manager  could  ever  know  how  much 
sohd  business  he  had  on  his  books  for 
future  delivery.  He  could  not  possibly 
gauge  the  market  or  know  whether  to 
increase  or  cut  down  activity.  He 
could  not  know  whether  his  mill  storage 
space  would  be  glutted  with  cancelled 
orders  or  his  bins  be  bare  of  supply. 
This,  plainly,  is  a  perilous  state  of 
affairs  when  you  are  doing  business  on  a 
scale  of  millions  and  with  an  industry 
where  steady  intake  and  outgo  of  product 
is  vital  to  successful  operation. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  cement,  in  order  to  remove  this 
peril,  were  forced  to  require  each  seeker 
of  a  future  delivery  contract  to  inform 
them  what  job  or  project  each  "future- 
delivery"  contract  covered.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  custom  applies  only 
to  "future  deliveries."    As  in  any  other 


line  of  business,  any  person  can  at  any 
time  get  all  the  cement  he  wants  with- 
out specifying  where  the  cement  is  to  be 
used,  providing  he  will  take  and  pay 
for  it.  The  only  thing  the  manufacturer 
aims  to  do  is  to  protect  himself  on 
"future  dehvery"  contracts  against  the 
buyer  speculating  with  cement  still 
undehvered  and  unpaid  for. 

Work  of  Portland  Cement  Association 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  is  a 
group  activity  in  which  the  manufac- 
turers have  engaged,  and  to  it  is  at- 
tributed largely  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  said  that  more  benefit  has 
been  given  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  this  association  than  by  any 
other  business  organization  in  the 
country.  Through  it  the  cement  com- 
panies have  made  large  expenditures  to 
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promote  greater  use  and  better  methods 
in  cement  work.  The  cement  problems 
of  the  country  have  been  solved  by  its 
experts  as  they  have  arisen,  and  it  is 
the  highest  type  of  promotive  and 
scientific  organization. 

As  everyone  knows,  cement  is  never 
used  alone.  Its  value  in  use,  and  there- 
fore the  demand  for  it,  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  used  properly.  Cement 
makers  soon  found,  therefore,  that  if 
their  material  was  ever  to  be  popularized, 
and  its  uses  extended,  the}^  would 
have  to  point  the  way.  The  individual 
manufacturer  could  not  afford  to  do  this 
experimental,  scientic  and  educational 
work.  So  all  in  the  industry  joined  hands 
in  doing  a  national  work  of  research;  of 
standardizing  concrete  methods  and  de- 
veloping new  uses  through  this  asso- 
ciation. They  pay  the  costs  of  this  vast 
work  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

The  work  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  is  in  the  interest  of  cement 


users.  Its  chemists  seek  to  improve  ways 
of  mixing  and  placing  concrete.  Its 
structural  engineers  give  the  public 
free  service  as  to  large  concrete  structures. 
From  its  farm  bureau  any  farmer  may 
obtain  free  plans  and  designs  of  many 
farm  structures  to  be  made  of  concrete. 
Its  highways  bureau  assists  in  preparing 
highway  laws,  acts  as  an  adviser  to 
public  officials  and  contractors  on  cement 
road  work,  and  keeps  highway  builders 
informed  of  new  and  improved  con- 
struction methods.  Its  staff  of  field 
engineers,  operating  out  of  24  offices  in 
all  sections,  is  at  the  service  without  cost 
to  all  architects,  engineers  and  others  on 
public  and  private  construction  projects, 
helping  in  the  great  work  of  making 
cement  serve  the  pubHc.  This  association 
has  no  relation  to  production,  prices  or 
sales. 

Intricate  Process  of  Manufacture 
Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  realizes 
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what  of  science,  of  service  and  of  capital 
and  labor  involving  hundreds  of  millions 
is  put  at  his  command  when  he  buys  a 
bag,  barrel  or  carload  of  cement.  Not 
one  in  ten  thousand,  probably,  knows 
what  the  mill  processes  by  which  cement 
is  produced  involve  in  skill,  labor,  power 
and  cost.  What  must  the  manufacturer 
do  for  the  SI. 50  he  gets  from  you  when 
he  gives  j^ou,  at  the  door  of  his  mill, 
four  sacks  containing  a  standard  barrel 
of  376  pounds  of  Portland  cement? 

Portland  cement  consists  mainly  of 
silica,  lime  and  alumina  obtained  from: 
(1)  cement  rock  and  limestone,  (2) 
blast-furnace  slag  and  limestone,  (3) 
clay  or  shale  and  limestone,  or  (4)  clay 
and  marl.  These  materials,  in  due  pro- 
portions, give  the  needed  chemical  ele- 
ments. For  success,  however,  the  mix- 
ture must  be  carefully  proportioned  and 
worked  according  to  a  rigid  scientific 
formula.  The  penalty  of  error  may 
involve  total  loss  of  large  quantities  of 
costly  product  at  any  time.  In  some 
mills  samples  are  automatically  taken 
tor  chemical  tests  at  intervals  of  eight 
>cconds. 

First  the  rock  must  be  (juarried  and 
transported  to  the  mil'.  Then  it  is 
ground  to  a  powder,  analyzed,  mixed 
in  accurate  proportions.  Next  it  is 
subjected  to  long  and  gradualh'  increasing 
heat   imtil,   at   about   3,000  degrees,   the 
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powder  melts  and  fuses  into  hard  balls, 
known  as  clinkers.  These  are  so  hard 
and  abrasive  that  they  will  scratch 
glass. 

Then  the  clinker  must  be  cooled, 
mixed  with  an  accurate  proportion  of 
gypsum,  and  then  this  very  hard  rock 
substance  must  be  again  ground  to  a 
powder  so  fine  that  78  per  cent  of  it 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  40,000 


holes  to  the  square  inch.  Finally  this 
finished  product  must  be  analyzed, 
packed  in  bags  and  placed  in  cars  for 
shipment.  This  is  the  product,  made  in  a 
plant  costing  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,- 
000  to  build,  that  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  has  said  is  sold  at  a  price  "so 
low  that  one  coiild  not  scrape  the  free 
sand  from  the  gutters  at  much  less  cost 
per  barrel." 


NEW  TRAVELING  CRANE  TYPE 


A  big  forward  step  in 
"taking  the  crane  to  the 
job"  has  been  made  by 
The  B  y  e  r  s  Machine 
Company  of  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  in  bringing  out  a 
crane  that  c  a  n  be 
mounted  permanently  on 
a  motor  truck. 

The  new  outfit,  called 
the  "Byers  Truckrane," 
can  be  driven  from  the 
garage  to  the  job  every 
morning  just  like  any 
automobile,  or  driven 
irom  one  job  to  another 
with  a  minimum  of  time 
lost  in  travel. 

In  addition,  its  in- 
creased   "movability/' 
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CONCRETE 


No  Car 

Is  Quite  Itself 

i/irithout  a  Concrete  Road 

What  makes  a  "crack"  train?  The  roadbed  as 

much  as  the  rolling  stock. 

So  with  your  automobile.  Any  car  is  a  better  car 

on  a  good  road. 

The  car  with  the  highest  gas  mileage  has  a  higher 

mileage  on  Concrete. 

The  car  with  the  quickest  "pick  up"  picks  up 

quicker  on  firm,  unyielding  Concrete. 

The  best  non-skid  tire  holds  better  on  the  gritty 

Concrete  surface. 

The  car  with  the  lowest  depreciation  has  a  lower 

depreciation  on  Concrete. 

Motorists  know  these  are  facts— and  motorists, 

if  they  insist,  can  get  the  kind  of  roads  they  want. 

Our  Booklet  /?-3  tells  other  interesting  things 
about  Concrete  roads.  Write  for  your  copy 
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together  with  the  strength  and  com- 
parative hghtness  of  the  unit,  open  a 
new  field  of  crane  service^  Owners 
whose  work  has  hitherto  been  too  Hrnited 
to  operate  a  large  crane,  can,  it  is  be- 
lieved, use  a  machine  of  the  "Truckrane" 
type  at  profit.  It  should  prove  an  ideal 
piece  of  equipment  for  general  contract- 
ors, material  and  supply  dealers,  counties, 
municipalities,    and    industrial   Ipants. 

The  crane,  unmounted,  weighs  only 
six  tons,  and  is  similar  to  the  Byers 
Auto-Crane  Model  "1"  in  every  respect, 
except  that  it  has  no  wheels,  jack  shaft, 
nor  differential  and  drive  chains.  It 
has  a  power  drum  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  boom,  which  is  of  steel. 

The  crane  is  furnished  with  a  Hercules 
four-cylinder  4x5-in.  engine  developing 
over  30  H.  P.,  to  be  operated  with 
gasoline   power.      Any   half   cubic  yard 


bucket  weighing  not  over  2,000  lbs.  can 
be  used  with  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  use  a  new 
truck  for  the  mounting.  ^  One  that  has 
seen  90%  of  its  usefulness,  having  a 
motor  that  is  capable  of  turning  over, 
is  all  that  is  needed.  Bargains  in  half- 
worn  out  motor  trucks  can  be  had 
everywhere,  making  the  first  cost  of  a 
complete  outfit  extremely  reasonable. 

The  "Truckrane"  shown  above  is 
owned  and  operated  by  The  Worth 
Motor  Service  Company  of  Chicago. 

The  Byers  Company  has  already 
started  the  erection  of  additional  build- 
ings and  machinery  required  to  manu- 
facture the  "Truckrane"  on  a  large 
production  basis  without  any  inter- 
ference with  their  standard  lines  of 
''Auto-Cranes."  Revolving  Cranes,  and 
Hoists. 


Distinction  Between  Black  Types  Important 


The  well-known  types  of  black  pave- 
ment are  asphaltic  concrete,  asphalt 
macadam,  oil  macadam,  roads  having  a 
surface  treatment  of  oil,  and  oiled  earth 
roads.  Proper  distinction  between  these 
types  is  all-important  in  arriving  at  an 
intelligent  judgment  of  pavement  values. 

Asphaltic  concrete  consists  of  crushed 
rock  or  gravel,  sand,  and  fine  material, 
proportioned  in  size  and  weight  to  make 
a  dense  pavement,  mixed  hot  in  a  central 
plant  with  sufficient  asphalt  to  coat  all 
particles,  laid  on  a  prepared  subgrade 
and  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller.  This 
results  in   a  resilient,   tough   pavement, 


which  has  given  successful  service  under 
almost  every  condition  of  traffic,  climate 
and  soil,  with  little  or  no  maintenance. 

For  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
ashaltic  concrete  type  of  pavement 
should  be  used.  Asphaltic  concrete 
provides  a  finished  pavement  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  first  asphaltic 
concrete  pavement  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
laid  in  Visalia  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
is  in  excellent  condition  and  has  cost 
nothing  for  maintenance.  Fresno,  in 
1902,  and  Sacramento,  in  1906,  laid 
asphaltic  concrete  pavements,  which 
are  in  fine  shape  to-day  with  practically 
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no  maintenance.  These  are  but  three 
of  the  seventy  Cahfornia  cities  which 
have  used  the  type.  Fifteen  California 
counties,  of  which  Fresno  County,  with 
125  miles,  Kings  CcJunty,  with  103 
miles,  and  Yolo  County,  with  40  miles, 
are  examples,  have  used  asphaltic  con- 
crete, as  has  the  California  State  High- 
way Commission.  The  Oregon  Highway 
Commission  has  laid  320  miles  of  as- 
phaltic concrete  base  and  surface.  Port- 
land, Oregon,  has  7,000,000  square  feet 
laid  since  1911,  on  which  maintenance 
for  the  last  33^  years  was  only  $550. 
The  equivalent  of  about  2,000  miles 
of  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  surface 
pavement  is  now  in  use  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Asphalt  macadam  is  laid  by  the  pene- 
tration method.  Successive  layers  of 
rock  are  laid,  rolled  and  sprayed  with 
hot  asphalt.  The  asphalt  penetrates 
into  the  spaces  between  the  rocks  and 
cements  the  course  together. 

Well-built  asphalt  macadam  has  given 
excellent  satisfaction  in  many  places. 
The  California  State  Highway  Com- 
mission alone  has  awarded  contracts 
for  100  miles  of  this  type  of  pavement 
since  January  1,  1921.  Cases  where 
the  value  of  the  land  calls  for  a  pave- 
ment with  relatively  low  initial  cost  are 
especially  favorable  to  asphalt  macadam. 

Oil  macadam  was  laid  by  the  penetra- 


tion method,  but  the  oil  used  as  cement 
contained  less  than  100%  of  asphalt, 
often  running  as  low  as  65%  to  75% 
in  asphalt  content. 

Oil  macadam  is  not  considered  as 
desirable  as  asphalt  macadam,  since  it 
has  been  proved  that  roads  constructed 
with  oil  which  contains  only  a  percentage 
of  asphalt  do  not  compare  favorably  in 
strength  and  toughness  with  roads  where 
100%  asphalt  is  used. 

Surface-treated  oil  roads  are  usually 
made  by  spraying  the  old  road  sruface 
with  oil  containing  a  percentage  of 
asphalt,  and  spreading  screenings  or 
sand  over  the  oil.  Oiled  earth  roads  were 
sometimes  made  by  plowing  up  the  soil, 
rolling  it,  spraying  it  with  oil,  and 
covering  with  sand  or  screenings. 

Surface-treated  oil  roads  are  temporary 
expedients  to  keep  dust  down  and 
protect  the  roads  from  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  traffic.  In  order  to  keep  the 
road  in  good  shape  the  oil  surface  must 
be  often  renewed.  Oiled  earth  roads 
are  not  permanent  and  tend  to  de- 
teriorate rapidly. 

Pavements  of  these  types  are  all  to  l^e 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  When  in- 
vestigating pavements  a  clear  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  types.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  "black" 
pavements  are  not  asphaltic  concrete. 
— (The  Roadrunner.) 
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set  aside  a  fund  out  of  the  revenues 
for  depreciation  and  replacement? 
*  Replies  to  this  questionnaire  were  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  state.  With- 
out a  single  exception  they  showed  that 
municipal  ownership  in  California  was 
an  unqualified  success.  In  almost  every 
case  the  rates  had  been  reduced  and 
the  service  improved  in  consequence 
of  municipal  ownership  arid  operation. 
It  also  developed  that  in  all  cases  the 
operating  expenses  were  paid  wholly 
from  rates  or  revenues  and  never  from 
taxes.  It  was  also  disclosed  from  the 
replies  that  politics  does  not  enter  into 
the  management  of  municipally-owned 
utilities.  Among  the  letters  received 
was  one  from  Mayor  Rolph  of  San 
Francisco,  wherein  he  deplored  the  fact 
that  San  Francisco  does  not  own  its 
water  and  lighting  systems.  He  called 
attention  to  the  success  of  the  municipal 
railways  of  San  Francisco  "despite," 
as  he  said,   "propaganda  circulated  by 


private  interests,"  and  pointed  out  that 
the  operating  expenses  were  paid  entirely 
from  income  and  not  one  cent  from 
taxes.  "Besides,"  he  continued,  "the 
railways  have  laid  by  a  handsome  profit 
and  operation  has  been  entirely  free 
from  politics,  the  system  being  operated 
as  a  strictly  business  proposition.  More- 
over the  fare  has  been  maintained  at 
five  cents,  an  achievement  which  few,  if 
any,  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
can  boast."  The  mayor  also  called 
attention  to  the  small  overhead  cost  as 
compared  with  publicly-owned  utilities, 
saying  "the  city's  system  has  no  highly 
paid  executives  nor  costly  legal  counsel, 
the  city  officials  being  the  executives 
and  the  legal  department  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  attorney."  Referring 
to  the  large  depreciation  fund  of  18 
per  cent  of  the  revenue,  the  mayor  said: 
"Experts  all  over  the  country  agree 
that  18  per  cent  of  the  revenues  as  a 
depreciation  fund  is  excessive."  Mayor 
Rolph's  letter  is  a  sample  of  the  other 


LaFrance  Shut-Off  Nozzle 

Easy  to  operate.  Will  not  get  out 
of  order.  Large  handle  allows  oper- 
ator to  grip  it  with  his  entire  hand. 
Made  of  manganese  bronze.  Can- 
not be  broken.  When  nozzle  is  shut, 
hose  can  be  dragged  down  a  ladder 
without  danger  of  turning  it  on. 
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Used  by  many  of  the  largest 
fire  departments.  Provides 
complete  protection  against 
smoke,  gas  and  ammonia  fumes. 
Has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
firemen  in  conditions  which 
otherwise  might  have  proved 
fatal.  Each  department  should  be 
equipped  with  a  supply  of 
La  France  masks. 


LaFrance  Deluge  Sets 
Consist  of  two-way  aluminum  met- 
al automatic  valve  Siamese;  Perfec- 
tion holder,  with  patent  electric 
grounding  device,  deluge  hose,  del- 
uge reducer  and  nozzle  tips,  the 
best  known  means  of  producing  a 
tremendous  stream  of  water. 
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letters  received  from  various  parts  of 
California,  not  a  single  case  of  failure 
being  disclosed. 

The  power  companies  contend  that 
regulation  and  not  ownership  is  the 
proper  thing,  frequently  growing  quite 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  benefits 
of  regulation.  This  argument,  however, 
falls  on  deaf  ears,  as  the  people  know 
from  experience  that  the  benefits  of 
regulation  are  altogether  one-sided.  This 
is  said  without  any  reflection  on  the 
Railroad  Commission,  as  it  is  the  system 
and  not  those  charged  with  its  adminis- 
tration, against  which  our  opposition 
is  directed. 

Regulation  was  foredoomed  to  failure 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  every  proceeding  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates  must  necessarily  be  based 
on  evidence  submitted  by  the  company. 
Moreover  the  officials  of  the  company 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail 


of  their  business,  something  which  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  people's 
representatives  to  learn  in  the  com- 
paratively short  time  at  their  disposal. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  likewise 
had  much  to  do  with  discrediting  regula- 
tion. In  one  case  the  court  decided 
that  in  a  proceeding  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates,  the  municipality  as  such 
was  not  a  party,  and  that  therefore  the 
city  had  no  right  to  appear  officially 
as  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

Another  recent  case  in  New  Jersey 
has  developed  a  more  severe  indictment 
of  regulation.  In  that  case  a  street  rail- 
way company  serving  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  New  Jersey 
participated  in  a  hearing  before  the 
railroad  commission  of  that  state,  running 
over  a  period  of  thirteen  months  and 
involving  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony. Not  liking  the  decision,  although 
rates    were    not    involved,     the    street 


"Just  What  WeVe   Been   Telling   You" 


This  i.s  the  way  Armco  Culvert  Salesmen 
look  after  they  have  examined  an  Armco 
corrugated  pipe  which  was  installed  four- 
teen years  ago. 

The  culvert  shown  was  put  in  service  in 
H)OS.  It  is  one  of  those  about  which  Mr.  S.. I. 


Webber,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Napa  Countv,  wrote  on  Feb.  20. 
1922: 

"They  are  giving  perfect  service,    and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years." 

Los  Angeles 


r%    ft  •       r*  i.J/^1  L   r*  Los  Angeles 
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railway  company  made  an  ex-parte 
application  to  a  Federal  judge  for  an 
injunction  and  succeeded  in  not  only 
securing  the  injunction  but  also  obtained 
an  increase  of  rates.  This  case  points 
out  one  of  the  most  serious  defects 
in  regulation  and  that  is  this:  That 
when  a  municipality  or  its  rate-payers 
are  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  of  the 
commission,  there  is  no  appeal;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  company  is 
dissatisfied  they  can  nullify  the  order 
of  the  commission  by  appealing  to  the 
Federal  Courts  and  alleging  confisca- 
tion of  property. 

Ill  New  Jersey,  as  in  California,  the 
company  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
state  courts,  but  they  ignored  this  right 
and  went  directly  to  a  United  States 
Judge. 

The  proponents  of  the  act,  as  a 
further  argument  for  its  endorsement, 
say  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
public     as     against     private     ownership 


lies  in  the  fact  that  the  state  and  its 
political  subdivisions  are  able  to  borrow 
money  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest, 
due  to  the  fact  that  as  governmental 
agencies  the^^  have  the  right  to  impose 
taxation,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  pay 
the  interest  and  principal  of  an  indebted- 
ness. The  records  show  that  they  never 
resort  to  this  taxing  power,  the  rates 
being  fixed  in  all  cases  so  that  all  these 
charges  are  paid  from  the  revenues. 
However  the  fact  that  they  have  this 
power  makes  public  bonds  so  much  more 
attractive  than  the  bonds  of  a  private 
corporation,  and  money  can  be  borrowed 
for  public  enterprises  for  that  reason 
at  a  rate  averaging  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent  lower  than  the  rate 
which  private  corporations  are  com- 
pelled to  pay. 

Another  thing  which  makes  for  econ- 
omy in  public  ownership  is  the  fact  that 
all  debts  incurred  by  the  state  or  its 
political    subdivisions    must    be    repaid, 
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whereas  the  private  corporation  is  obhged 
to  take  care  of  interest  only.  This  fact 
that  the  pubhc  must  amortize  its  debt 
results  in  a  constant  decrease  of  interest 
and  the  ultimate  retirement  of  its 
capital  investment,  whereas,  the  pri- 
vat(4y-owned  utility  is  constantly  pyra- 
miding its  debt  and  piling  up  more 
interest,  an  ever  increasing  burden  to 
be  borne  by  the  rate-payers. 

Then  again  is  the  great  advantage^ 
that  under  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion it  is  not  necessary  to  set  aside  any 
of  the  income  for  profits,  whereas,  the 
private  utility  company ,  must  provide 
for  dividends  to  its  stockholders;  in 
other  words,  the  private  company  is 
engaged  in  business  for  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  municipality  or  other 
political  subdivision  is  not  required  to 
make  any  provision  for  profits,  all 
surplus  going  back  to  the  taxpayers. 

Another  advantage,  as  was  stated  by 
Mayor  Rolph,  is  the  fact  that  the  public 
corporation  is  not  burdened  with  the 
heav}'  overhead  which  the  private  cor- 
porations are  obliged  to  pay.  Foi- 
example,  the  president  of  the  Great 
Western  Power  Company,  through  his 
control  of  that  corporation,  pays  himself 
an  annual  salary  of  S50,000  per  year, 
being  five  times  more  than  the  salary 
of  the  Governor.  This  salary  is  paid  him 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  director  of 
more  than  a  dozen  other  corjyorations 
and  consequently  unable  to  devot(> 
more  than  a  fraction  of  his  time  to  the 
power  company.  The  recoi'ds  filed  with 
the  railroad  connnission  show  tiiat  all 
the  higher-ups  in  the  privately-owned 
utility  companies  are  paid  excessi\'e 
salaries  aggregating  in  the  case  of  each 
company  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dolhirs  annually. 

And  by  the  way,  is  there  any  record 
of  the  railroad  commission  ever  object- 
ing to  the  payment  of  such  .salaries 
and  refusing  to  allow  their  payment 
as  a  ))art  of  the  operating  expense? 
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As  I  said  ])oforo,  the  private  company 
is  cii^agtMl  in  l)usinoss  for  profit,  and 
that  being;  tlie  jiriiuary  object  of  its 
creation,  it  resorts  to  all  soi-ts  of  ex- 
pediencies to  enhance  that  j^rofit.  One 
of  tiie  commonest  methods  resorted  to 
for  this  pvirijose  is  by  m(>ans  of  false 
contracts  and  the  purchasing  of  ad- 
ditional lioldinfi;s  through  dummies  at 
fictitious  prices.  The  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  been  al)le  to  thwart  some 
of  tliese  fictitious  deals,  but  in  many 
instances  they  are  covercnl  up  in  such  a 
way  that  no  conunission  or  other  public 
body  could  ever  discover  them. 

Water  is  one  of  the  three  great  natural 
resources  absolutely  ess(>ntial  to  human 
life.  The  act  of  impounding  it  enables 
it  to  be  utilized  for  three  separate  and 
distinct  functions,  to-wit,  power,  irriga- 
tion and  flood  control.  Irrigation  and 
flood  control  have  always  been  recog- 
nized as  purel}'^  governmental  functions. 
It  is  repugnant  to  our  idea  of  govern- 
iiicnl  to  dek^gate  to  a  pi'ivate  corpoi'ation 


the  power  to  say  how  nnich  or  how  little 
water  should  l)e  peiinitted  to  flow  down 
upon  the  lands  behjw  foi'  the  needs  of 
inigation.  It  is  equally  icpugnant  to 
delegate  .  to  a  private  corporation  the 
light  to  control  floods.  In  fact  no  one 
will  dispute  that  both  of  these  functions 
are  of  a  governmental  character  and 
should  remain  so. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argi'iinent 
that  th(>  generation  of  power  might  be 
suitably  held  as  a  proper  function  ff)r  a 
private  corporation,  it  will  be  readily 
conceded  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  only  interest  of  the  private  com- 
pany would  be  to  impound  water  for 
the  generation  of  power  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  its  further  use  for 
irrigation  or  to  its  restraint  for  the 
control  of  floods.  Moreover,  the  time 
has  come  when  hydro-electric  power 
can  be  generated  and  distributed  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  kind  of  power, 
and  this  means  that  the  development 
of  our  hvih'o-clectric  i-esources  should  be 
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made  witliout  delay;  in  fact,  it  is  our 
duty  to  SOP  tiiat  no  time  is  lost  in  de- 
veloping]!; these  resources.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  time  is  rapidly  coming 
when  every  wheel  that's  turned  and 
every  lamp  that's  burned  in  this  great 
state  will  derive  its  energy  fi'oni  hydro- 
electric energy. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  best 
example  we  have  in  this  state  of  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  public  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Situated  in  a  more 
aiifl  region  than  the  cities  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  it  not  only  has  an  abundance 
of  pure  mountain  water  but  the  people 
iiijoy  a  water  rate  of  one-third  the 
amount  paid  in  the  bay  cities,  likewise  a 
power  rate  forty  per  cent  less.  The 
people  of  the  bay  region  may  conduct 
all  kinds  of  booster  campaigns  and 
-hout  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  about  the  superior  advantages 
of  Northern  California,  but  they  will 
never  find  any  arguments  as  persuasive 
,1-  the  low  water  and  power  rates  which 


can  be  offered  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Many  of  the  men  who  are  now  shouting 
so  loudly  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  are 
aligned  on  the  side  of  the  power  com- 
panies in  this  great  fight,  blinded  to 
their  own  interests  and  refusing  to  see 
the  light.  San  Francisco  is  the  logical 
place  for  the  great  city  of  the  west. 
It  has  the  climate,  the  harbor,  and  the 
logical  situation.  But  because  of  the 
short-sighted  ptjlicy  of  many  of  its 
learling  citizens  (so-calledj  it  has  dropperl 
back  into  second  place.  Los  Angeles, 
without  any  of  these  natural  advantages, 
has  h)ecome  the  first  city  in  population 
and  is  ra|)idly  catching  up  with  San 
Francisco  in  commerce  and  industry. 
Much  of  its  progress  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  superior  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses by  reason  of  having  an  abundance 
of  cheap  water  and  power.  What  Los 
Angeles  has  done,  the  Water  and  Power 
Act  will  enable  to  be  done  for  the  whole 
state  of  California. 
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All  ihc  othor  p;r('at  countries  of  the 
world  arc  developing  their  water  and 
power  resources  as  governmental  enter- 
prises, yet  when  we  undertake  to  do 
likewise,  the  private  interests  try  to 
thwart  it  with  the  cry  of  socialism. 

We  boast  of  being  progressive,  yet 
history  shows  that  the  United  States 
was  one  of  the  last  great  nations  of  the 
world  to  adopt  the  parcels  post. 

When  postal  savings  banks  were  urged 
the  private  banks  cried  socialism.  When 
the    parcels    post    was    advocated    the 


j)rivate  express  companies  shouted  so- 
cialism, and  for  years  they  maintained 
expensive  lobbys  in  Washington  to 
prevent  its  adoption.  It  was  the  ssunv 
thing  with  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  every  other 
great  enterprise  undertaken  by  oui' 
government.  And  yet,  thousands  of 
little  bankers  and  bondholders  through- 
out the  country,  without  enough  vision 
to  see  beyond  their  noses,  are  ever  ready 
to  do  the  bidding  of  their  masters  and 
hold  back  the  progress  of  the  country. 
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Why  Not  Have 

StreetsThatWill 

Stand  It? 

Nothing  in  your  town  has  harder  usage  than 
your  streets. 
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Berkeley,  Cal. — University  Ave.,  between  Milvia  and  Shattuck  Ave.  Pavement  laid  in  1910,  consisting  of  a  5'  j-inch 

asphaltic  concrete  base  and  1 '  j-inch asphaltic  concrete  surface,  (TopekaType  .  Present  condition — good. 

Maintenance  cost — nothing.  Photographed  November,  1921. 


Pavements  That  Last 


Asphaltic  concrete  pavements  are  durable.     They  remain 

Asphalt  smooth  and  true  to  grade  through  long  years  of  heavy  use. 

fQY-  They  stand  up  under  the  pounding  of  heavy  and  fast  vehicles. 

Durability'*  "^^^  durability  of  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  surface  pave- 

ments has  been  proved  in  many  Pacific  Coast  communities 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  Today,  asphaltic  concrete  pavements 
are  being  laid  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  Engineers  know  that 
their  great  durability  will  enable  them  to  carry  successfully 
the  traffic  loads  of  the  future. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  TWENTY- FOURTH    ANNUAL 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF 

CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

HELD  AT  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA,  SEPTEMBER  19-23.  1922 

DEBATE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER  ACT 


Palo  Alto,  Thursday,  September  21,  1922. 


President  Bartlett:  The  discussion 
will  now  proceed  on  California's  Water 
and  Power  Act.  The  debate  will  be 
opened  b}^  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  who 
will  be  allowed  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  such  part  of  it  as  he  desires. 
He  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  Allison 
Ware,  against  the  Act.  Then  there 
will  be  discussion  from  the  floor,  from 
accredited  membdrs  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities,  under  the  five 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
discussion  Mr.  Spreckels  will  be  allowed 
the  balance  of  his  hour  in  which  to 
close  the  argument.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Rudolph  Spreckels.  Mr.  Spreckels, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  in 
California,  is  responsible  for  the  putting 
upon  the  ballot  of  California's  Water 
and  Power  Act,  an  act  which  is  regarded 
by  many  people  as  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  which  has  ever 
come  before  the  state  of  California — 
which  in  their  judgment  will  mean  more 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  state  than  any 
other  economic  measure  upon  which 
you  have  ever  had   an  opportunity^  of 


voting.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
Rudolph  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Spreckels:  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
The  people  of  California  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  make  some  very  important 
decisions  at  the  election  to  be  held  on 
November  7th.  I  understand  that  there 
has  been  discussed  before  this  body 
some  of  those  problems  relating  to  the 
public  welfare,  to  the  protection  of  the 
initiative  and  other  progressive  measures, 
and  particularly  to  protest  against  the 
corporations'  measures  which  contem- 
plate putting  your  municipally-owned 
enterprises  under  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, and  to  make  them  taxable. 
I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  your  or- 
ganization has  gone  on  record  in  op- 
position to  those  things,  those  two 
measures,  and  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
initiative  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  a  body  such  as  this 
should  have  discussed  before  it  these 
important  problems.  You  represent 
every  section  of  the  state  of  California, 
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and  I  think  it  is  proper  that  after  this 
discussion  and  the  various  discussions 
which  will  take  place  in  the-  future  here 
before  you  adjourn,  there  should  be 
carried  back — the  result  of  that — to 
your  constituents.  The  opponents  to 
the  measure — the  reactionary  interests 
in  the  state  of  California,  represented 
by  the  power  corporations  in  this  in- 
stance, and  by  various  banks  and 
interests  allied  with  them,  who  gain 
favors  from  the  corporations  through 
the  deposit  of  huge  sums  of  money — 
are  fighting  day  and  night  in  opposition 
to  the  consummation  of  this,  what  I 
believe  the  most  forward  bit  of  legisla- 
tion ever  proposed  to  the  state  of 
California. 

I  think  that  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
qualify  to  a  certain  extent  here,  so 
that  you  inay  know  that  I  have  had 
some  experience,  both  in  finance,  in 
business  and  in  political  matters,  to 
warrant  me  in  passing  some  intelligent 
judgment  upon  this  fact. 

In  the  first  place  you  may  remember 
that  it  was  I  who  financed  the  graft 
prosecutions  in  San  Francisco,  expending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
bring  to  light  the  corrupt  conditions 
that  existed  in  our  community.  It 
happened  that  involved  in  those  in- 
vestigations, and  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  were  men  connected  with  these 
very  power  companies  that  are  now 
opposing  us,  and  yet  the  security  holders 
of  those  organizations  maintain  those 
men  in  their  positions  of  power,  and 
they  are  still  active  agents  in  opposition 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  about  the  year  1900  I  had  a  definite 
experience  with  a  public  utility  cor- 
poration, which  I  think  qualifies  me  to 
pass  somewhat  upon  the  things  that 
are  involved  here.  At  that  time  I  had 
acquired  stock  in  the  San  Francisco 
Gas    and     Electric    Company,    a    local 


corporation.  I  had  bought  the  securities 
merely  as  an  investment.  The  men  on 
the  board  of  directors  were  men  of 
standing  in  the  community,  merchants 
and  bankers,  men  of  unquestioned  stand- 
ing and  prestige  in  the  community 
Shortl}''  after  I  had  made  my  investment 
a  competitive  company  came  into  the 
field.  That  corporation  announced  that 
the  price  of  gas  would  be  75  cents  per 
thousand.  The  price  of  gas  at  that  time 
collected  by  our  corporation  was  some- 
thing like  SI. 25.  When  I  found  that 
the  stock  that  I  had  purchased  at  some- 
where around  90  or  more  a  share  had 
fallen  in  the  market  to  36  or  there- 
abouts, I  became  alarmed  about  my 
investment  and  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  I  was  elected  a  director  on 
the  board.  I  sent  to  the  East  for  experts 
and  accoimtants  to  examine  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation  and  I  found  rather 
an  amazing  state  of  affairs.  I  found  that 
we  had  a  padded  pay  roll;  that  tlu; 
politicians  of  the  community  were  send- 
ing their  political  workers  to  the  manager- 
from  time  to  time,  urging  him  to  give 
employment  to  these  men  between  cam- 
paigns. We  had  an  extravagant  manage- 
ment, honeycombed  with,  as  I  say. 
padded  pay  rolls,  men  that  were  useless 
on  the  pay  roll,  but  all  of  whom  con- 
tributed towards  the  expense  of  manu- 
facturing our  product,  namely  gas  and. 
electric  current.  I  found  for  instance, 
that  they  had  one  man  on  the  pa>'  roll 
who  received  $500  a  month,  whose 
single  duty  was  to  go  to  the  City  Hall 
once  a  month  and  collect  the  city  gas 
bills.  When  I  inquired  as  to  why  this 
servant  was  worth  so  nmch,  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Battles,  the  man  in  question, 
was  an  old  politician  and  knew  the 
ropes  around  the  City  Hall,  and  tliat 
it  was  worth  while  paying  him  that 
because  he  had  no  trouble  in  collecting 
the  gas  bill.  I  told  them  that  I  felt 
that    if   the    bills    were    not    right    they 
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should  not  be  paid,  and  if  they  were 
correct  unquestionably  the  city  would 
pay  the  bills,  and  I  insisted  upon  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Battles.  That  pro- 
voked quite  a  discussion  in  the  manage- 
ment and  I  finally  had  to  threaten  to 
expose  publicly  this  very  matter,  before 
I  succeeded  in  having  this  gentleman 
dismissed  from  the  service.  I  found 
that  there  was  one  gentleman  on  our 
bills — a  consumer  who  did  not  pay 
his  bills.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that 
that  was  the  city  gas  inspector.  I  in- 
quired why  the  bills  had  not  been  paid 
and  I  was  told  "Well,  he  is  a  city  gas 
inspector,"  I  said  "The  city  gas  in- 
spector can  make  no  trouble  for  you, 
and  I  want  him  treated  as  all  other 
consumers  of  the  company  are  treated. 
He  was  sent  his  bill  and  paid.  We  had 
no  trouble  with  the  city  gas  inspector. 
But  the  thing  went  along  and  I  found, 
for  instance,  in  manufacturing — I  was 
amazed  to  find,  that  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  coal — an  identical  quantity  of 
coal — the  variation  in  gas  produced  was 
tremendous  from  week  to  week.  When 
I  inquired  of  the  engineer  whom  I 
called  before  the  board  of  directors  to 
account  for  this  discrepancy,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  retorts  were  too  cold  when 
the  oil  was  injected  it  made  a  gas  tar 
and  if  they  were  too  hot  it  made  lamp 
black,  and  we  did  not  get  the  result  in 
gas.  Then  I  said  "Mr.  Jones,  it  is  a 
question  of  faulty  manufacturing."  He 
ageed.  I  said,  "From  this  day  forth 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  faulty  manu- 
facturing." We  found,  among  other 
things,  that  there  were  tremendous 
leaks  in  our  gas  mains;  great  quantities 
of  gas  were  escaping  to  the  atmosphere 
and  never  reaching  the  consumers,  ap- 
parently at  all  and  there  was  no  object 
or  incentive  at  all  to  economize  or  to 
stop  the  leaks,  because  we  were  then 
regulated,    not   by   the   Railroad    Com- 


mission but  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
who  were  the  regulatory  body,  having 
the  same  powers  and  functions  to  fix 
rates  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Railroad 
Commission.  But  each  year — I  think 
it  was  in  the  month  of  April — our  ac- 
countants and  engineers  went  before 
the  city  authorities,  and  presented  their 
figures,  and  they  were  looked  over  and  of 
course  we  showed  that  our  cost — we 
could  demonstrate  that  we  were  spending 
so  much  money  and  that  we  were 
entitled  to  rates  that  would  recover 
that  for  us,  plus  a  return  upon  our 
investment.  That  is  the  vice  and  the 
danger  to  all  of  us  in  regulated  mon- 
opolies. One  of  our  opponents,  in  fact 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Cullinan)  has 
taken  occasion  to  criticize  my  state- 
ment. I  made  it  the  other  night  before 
the  City  Club  in  Berkeley  and  I  stated 
it  here,  but  Mr.  Cullinan  chooses,  as 
they  generally  do,  to  twist  it  into  some- 
thing else.  I  said  to  him  that  cost  plus 
was  the  basis  of  regulation,  and  they 
presented  an  argument  by  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  legislature, 
indicating  that  it  was  not  based — that 
rate  making  was  not  based  upon  a  cost 
plus  system.  I  have  demonstrated  to 
you,  I  think  conclusively  that  it  is.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Railroad  Commission 
has  neither  the  ability  nor  the  facilities 
for  analyzing  the  costs  of  these  public 
utilities  in  order  to  fix  an  honest  rate.  In 
order  to  illustrate  that  I  am  going  to 
call  your  attention  to  something  that  is 
definite,  and  where  you  will  have  to 
come  to  that  conclusion,  I  think.  The 
city  of  Redding  some  eight  months 
ago  acquired  the  distributing  system — 
an  electric  distributing  system.  They 
went  before  the  Railroad  Commission 
and  the  Commission  fixed  a  valuation 
of  the  properties  owned  by  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ascertained  value  allowed 
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tluMii  some  $17,000  for  separate  charges 
and  other  items,  so  that  the  city  of 
Redding  reallj^  paid  to  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  $17,000  in  excess 
of  the  real  value  of  that  property. 
Those  having  the  affairs  of  the  city 
in  charge  decided  to  continue  to  charge 
the  rate  theretofore  charged  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  and 
thej'^  made  a  contract  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Corporation  for  the 
purchase  of  electric  current  at  wholesale 
at  a  price  agreed  to  by  the  company 
and  fixed  by  the  Railroad  Commission — 
presumably  adequate,  and  showing  a 
profit  to  the  corporation  that  sold  it. 
And  this  amazing  thing  has  developed: 
The  city  is  earning  actually  44%  upon 
its  investment,  and  it  will  have  paid  for 
the  entire  project,  including  the  $17,000 
assessed  value,  within  a  period  of  two 
years  and  two  months.  Now  I  ask  you 
in  all  conscience,  doesn't  that  demon- 
strate that  either  private  monopoly  is 
extravagant  and  wasteful  in  the  opera- 
tion and  distribution  of  its  electric 
current,  or  that  they  so  manipulated 
their  affairs  before  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission that  they  are  earning  44%  on 
their  investment?  Now  what  other 
conclusion  can  you  come  to.  Now,  are 
you  going  to  be  penalized?  Are  you 
going  to  have  that  sort  of  thing  go  on  in 
CaUfornia?  Do  you  want  private 
monopoly  to  come  here  and  to  have  a 
strangle-hold  upon  your  community? 
Do  you  want  them  to  own  the  water 
and  the  power  of  your  great  state, 
and  after  having  acquired  all  that  there 
is,  to  hold  you  in  bondage  forever  after? 
Is  that  what  you  want?  Is  that  your 
conception  of  your  obligation  to  j^our- 
selves  and  your  community  and  to  the 
state?  It  is  not  mine.  (Applause.) 
Now,  to  go  back  a  little  bit  as  to  my 
qualifications,  my  understanding  of  cor- 
poration operation.  I  am  dealing  in 
facts.     I  don't  pretend,  either  from  ex- 


perience or  from  desire,  to  be  an  orator, 
or  to  appear  here,  through  pretty 
phrases  or  other  oratorical  effort,  to 
carry  you  away.  I  want  to  give  you, 
and  biing  you  face  to  face  with  the 
plain  facts  as  I  know  them. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  17  I  was  em- 
ployed by  my  father  in  his  sugar  re- 
finery in  Philadelphia.  He  constructed 
a  plant  there  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  which  was  the  first  trust 
organized  in  the  United  States.  That 
organization  came  to  California  where 
my  father  was  operating  a  refinery,  and 
demanded  that  he  sell  his  refinery  to 
the  sugar  trust.  My  father  said  that 
he  had  always  been  his  own  boss,  that 
he  had  always  been  able  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  sell  his  property.  Thereupon 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
established  a  refinery  in  opposition  to 
him  in  San  Francisco  and  cut  the  price 
of  refined  sugar  below  cost,  taking 
tribute  from  the  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  railroad 
and  transportation  rates  prohibited  my 
father  from  competing,  and  intended 
and  probably  would  have  succeeded  in 
absolutely  driving  him  out  of  business 
and  destroying  his  wealth;  but  my  father 
proceeded  to  invade  their  own  territory, 
and  he  chose  Philadelphia  as  the  point 
to  bring  forth  his  opposition,  and  it 
was  there  that  I  had  my  first  lesson, 
and  it  has  left  a  deep  impression  upon 
my  mind,  of  what  organized  greed, 
monopolies  controlled  by  the  few,  are 
capable  of  doing.  Why,  do  you  know 
that  from  time  to  time  there  were 
agents  from  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  that  were  in  the  building 
and  destroyed  machinery  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  operations  of  that  re- 
finery? Some  of  you  have  probably 
read  the  history  of  other  corporations — 
Ida   Tarbell   has   illustrated   and   given 
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you  definite  information  on  other  con- 
cerns that  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner 
towards  their  competitors.  Later  on  we 
found  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  apparently  had  minute  in- 
formation as  to  our  operations,  because 
we  could  see  evidences  of  it.  We  finally 
set  detectives  to  work  and  after  in- 
vestigation they  concluded  that  they 
had  sufficient  evidence  to  put  the  charge 
directly  up  to  our  chief  accountant. 
They  had  really  gained  information 
and  evidence  that  brought  him  into  the 
thing,  and  he  himself  confessed — and 
I  heard  his  confession — that  he  was 
actually  bribed  by  the  head  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to 
make  a  transcript  of  our  books  each 
day  and  mail  it  to  a  tobacco  merchant 
on  Wall  Street,  who  each  morning 
carried  that  letter  to  the  head  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Mr. 
Harry  Havemeyer. 

Now,  when  you  are  brought  up  in 
that  school,  when  you  have  had  active 
connection  with  corporations  that  were 
honestly  conducted — and  my  father  did 
conduct  his  affairs  that  way  and  made 
his  wealth  upon  an  honest  basis — you 
get  some  conception  and  some  feeling 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
people  who  now  call  me  a  traitor  to 
their  own  class,  crooked  capital.  I 
want  you  to  know  once  and  for  all  that 
I  will  never  surrender  in  my  whole  life 
to  the  robber  barons  nor  enlist  under 
their    black    flag.     (Applause.) 

Now  to  bring  me  closer  to  the  situa- 
tion here,  I  realize  the  opposition 
of  powerful  interests — you  must  see 
evidence  of  it  yourself  every  day,  if 
you  let  your  eyes  tell  you  the  story. 
Read  your  papers  and  see  the  advertise- 
ments that  the  power  corporations  are 
placing  in  your  papers.  I  don't  have  to 
tell  you  the  motive  or  the  purpose 
behind  it;  your  own  judgment  and 
knowledge    of    their    activities    in    this 


state  must  tell  you  the  story  of  it.  It 
must  leave  the  definite  implication  and 
idea  of  what  it  all  means.  It  means 
that  they  are  buying  editorial  comment, 
that  they  are  influencing  and  poisoning 
the  channels  of  communication.  They 
are  dishing  up  to  you  daily  misrepre- 
sentations and  falsehoods;  that  is  what 
they  are  doing;  and  they  are  buying 
papers  in  that  manner — they  are  hiring 
their  men  who,  for  hire,  will  state  any- 
thing— will  take  any  position.  I  don't 
blame  them.  I  suppose  everyone  has 
an  aspiration  to  accumulate  money,  to 
provide  himself  with  a  little  more  means 
to  take  care  of  his  family  and  to  house 
them  and  to  school  them  and  give  them 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  rich.  I  don't 
condemn  them,  but  I  deplore  it.  I  tell 
you,  when  a  man  sells  his  soul  for  dollars, 
when  a  man  will  betray  his  fellowman, 
to  do  the  bidding  of  corrupt  corpora- 
tions and  to  throttle  the  promising 
development  of  your  whole  state  for 
pay,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  I  am  sorry  for 
him.     (Applause.) 

I  have  had  my  struggles  and  I  have 
had  to  fight  and  combat  things  all  my 
life.  I  have  told  you  my  experience  as  a 
boy  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company.  I  will  tell  you  something 
of  what  happened  to  me  after  the  graft 
prosecutions.  Just  think  of  it!  When  I 
undertook  that,  I  went  forward  in  all 
good  conscience,  believing  that  as  a 
citizen  having  money  it  was  my  obliga- 
tion to  clean  up  the  rotten  mess  that 
every  human  being  knew  existed  in  our 
community.  I  put  my  money  into  that 
fight  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  because  I  had  agreed  to  finance 
the  activities  of  an  honest  District 
Attorney.  Evidence  was  presented  to 
the  Grand  Jury.  Numerous  men  of 
high  social  standing  and  wealth,  con- 
nected with  tremendously  powerful  cor- 
porations, were  indicted  upon  evidence 
presented  to  the  Grand  Jury.      Before 
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those  nu'Ti  wero  naincd,  Ix'foro  tho  facts 
woiv  developed,   wlieii    I    went   into  my 
club,  there  was  liand  raisiiifj;  and  napkins 
in  the  air.    But  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
from    the    day    that    indictments    were 
brought   in   and  men  of  my  own  class, 
men    of    business    prominence    were    in- 
dicted for  bribing  the  municipal  officers 
of  our  city,  when  I  went  into  my  social 
club,    people   were    all    busy   with    their 
food  when  I  came  in.    They  tried  social 
ostracism.      I   was   jiractically   deliaried 
from  the  homes  of  the  people  that  I  had 
associated     with     or     my     family     had 
associated  with  for  years.     I  think  my 
record   shows   that    that    did   not   have 
any  influence  on  me.     Then  they  tried 
other    various    methods,    underhanded, 
and   in    every   way,    to    undermine    me 
financially.     They  are  even  at  it  now. 
These    same    forces    that    are    sending 
their  agents  out  here  to  fight  the  Water 
and    Power    Act    have    come    into    the 
First    National     Bank    and    the    First 
Federal    Trust    Company,    of    which    I 
am  president  and  have  been  for  sixteen 
years   past,   and   what  are  they  trying 
to  do?  Mr.  Requa,  their  representative — 
the  man  by  every  inclination  who  is  a 
part   and   parcel  of  them;  a  man  who 
was   a   director   in   our   banks   in    1916, 
and   who  at   that  time   combined   with 
others  to  oust  me  from  the  presidency — 
all  for  one   reason,   because   I   opposed 
crooked   capital,   and   because   I   ran   a 
straight  bank.     Now  Mr.  Requa  called 
on  me.    His  proposal  was  what?    That 
the  First  National  Bank  and  the  First 
Federal  Trust  Company  merge  with  the 
Crocker    National    Bank.        When    he 
suggested   it  to   me,   Mr.   Requa  knew 
that  Mr.  Crocker,  the  head  of  the  other 
institution,  had  been  interested  in  the 
Parkside  Realty  Company,  one  of  the 
concerns  that  bribed  the  city  adminis- 
tration back  in  1905.     Mr.  Requa  ex- 
pected  that   I   would   not  acquiesce   in 
his   suggestion   or   consider   it,    because 


of  my  feeling  towards  the  man  who  was 
in    control   of   the   other   bank.      But   I 
want  to  say  this  to  you:     I   feel  that 
you   have   heard    about   my   opposition 
to    people    and    my    not    yielding,    and 
wanting  to  have  my  own  way.     I  can 
conscientiously   say   that    I    have   lived 
up  to  every  requirement,  even  in'  matters 
of    that    kind,    where    it    comes    to    the 
institution   where   I   have  an  obligation 
and   a   dutj^   towards   my  shareholders. 
I  told  Mr.  Requa  that  it  was  my  obliga- 
tion and  duty  as  the  president  of  those 
banks  to  present  his  suggestion  to  my 
board  of  directors  and  it  was  for  them 
and  the  stockholders  to  determine,  and 
not  for  me.     He  seemed  rather  amazed 
at  that.     The  matter  was  presented  to 
our  directors  and  the  matter  was  gone 
into,    and   it   then   developed   that   the 
opposition  intended  to  have  control   of 
the  merged  bank.     The  purpose  of  that 
was  very  obvious.     The  Crocker  family 
own  probably  90%  of  the  stock  of  the 
other   bank,   and   in   a  merger  such   as 
was  proposed,  the  Crocker  family  would 
have    control    under    the    law,    which 
provides  in  national  banks  that  a  ma- 
jorit}^   of  the   vote   elect   the   board   of 
directors.      The  minority  is  not   repre- 
sented except  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  majority  of  one — an  unthinkable 
thing,   when  you   analyze   it,   but   it   is 
the  fact,  it  is  the  law.    So  I  said  to  Mr. 
Requa,  "Mr.  Requa,  when  it  is  all  said 
and  done,  your  real  purpose  here  is  to 
eliminate  me  from  the  presidency.    That 
is  your  real  object,  isn't  it?"  He  hung 
his   head   and   did   not   either  agree   or 
disagree   with   my  statement.      But  he 
followed     it     up     instantly     by     saying 
"Well  now,  see  here,  if  you  drop  your 
campaign    for    the    Water    and    Power 
Act    everything    will    be    all    right    and 
smoothed  out,  and  you  would  have  no 
trouble."     My  reply  to  Mr.  Requa  was 
that  I  had  gone  into  this  thing  in  good 
faith,   in  the  interest  of  my  state  and 
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in  the  people,  that  I  had  not  made  it 
my  habit  and  that  I  would  not  start 
now  in  buying  my  peace  and  comfort, 
and  to  rid  myself  of  annoyances,  to 
betray  the  trust  that  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  state  of  California  have 
in  me.  That  fight  is  going  on.  The 
opposition  is  seeking  proxies  and  so 
are  we.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be 
decided,  but  the  story  will  be  made 
public;  whatever  the  facts  and  effects 
are,  you  will  all  know  the  facts,  because 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  am 
going  to  be  in  the  banking  business.  I 
can  indulge  myself  in  that,  notwith- 
standing my  opponents,  and  if  the  people 
want  a  bank  that  stands  for  clean  banking 
principles,  that  does  not  gouge  you, 
that  does  not  demand  commission,  that 
won't  betray  their  trust,  such  a  bank 
will  be  in  existence,  whether  it  is  in  the 
one  that  I  am  at  the  head  of  now,  or  in 
some  other  bank  in  the  future.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  said  by 
our  opponents  here  about  the  danger 
of  this  act  putting  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  politicians,  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Think  of  it,  think  of  it! 
But  they  are  not  quarreling  where  we 
are  leaving  that  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
handful  of  capitalists  who  control  and 
monopolize  the  business  today,  and 
who  want  to  have  every  bit  of  it  under 
their  control,  so  that  they  may  exploit 
you  and  the  interests  of  the  state. 
Now  I  say  if  you  are  going  to  distrust 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
prefer  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  demonstrated,  as  I  have 
told  you,  that  when  they  have  a 
monopoly,  and  when  they  want  to 
destroy  their  competitors,  they  will 
take  any  means  at  hand — corporation 
destruction — yes,  they  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  take  human  life.  It  may  interest 
you  to  that  there  is  a  man  in  San  Quentin 


today,  Plaudianus,  who  was  sentenced 
to  a  life  term,  who  was  convicted  on 
the  confession  of  his  own  brother  that 
he  had  been  hired  to  destroy  the  home 
of  our  chief  witness  in  the  graft  prosecu- 
tion— Gallagher,  the  leader  of  the  board 
of  supervisors.  They  actually  blew  his 
house  almost  to  bits.  Fortunately  no 
one  was  killed,  but  further  their  con- 
fession said  that  they  had  been  employed 
to  kill  all  the  other  members  of  the  graft 
prosecution,  including  myself.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  in  detail  how  they 
were  going  to  accomplish  my  destruc- 
tion. I  lived  in  my  home  alone  at  that 
time,  my  wife  and  children  being  in  our 
country  home,  and  I  had  in  my  house 
only  a  butler  and  a  laundryman,  and  I  did 
keep  a  night  watchman.  Now  they  had 
planned  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  butler.  They  were  going  to 
persuade  him  to  go  out  some  night  with 
them.  They  were  going  to  give  him 
knock-out  drops,  bring  him  back  to  the 
house  between  them,  pass  the  watch- 
man, using  his  latch  key,  and  get  into 
my  residence  and  go  up  to  my  room  and 
murder  me  in  my  bed.  Now  for  three 
years  I  faced  that  danger  of  assassina- 
tion. Outside  of  a  watchman  at  my 
home  who  was  there  to  protect  my  family 
I  did  not  have  a  body  guard.  I  went 
freely  among  the  people,  but  I  was 
guarded  in  having  three  revolvers  on 
my  person.  Nothing  happened  to  me, 
although  there  were  other  conspiracies  I 
could  tell  you  of.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Wilhelm  was  employed  to  make 
bombs  which  he  agreed  to  throw  into 
the  automobile  which  took  Francis  J. 
Heney  and  myself  to  the  courtroom 
each  day.  An  accomplice  of  his  got 
rather  disturbed  about  the  situation 
and  came  to  our  chief  detecive, William 
J.  Burns,  and  confessed  his  part  in  the 
plot,  and  took  one  of  our  detectives  to 
meet  this  man,  and  the  man  actually 
made  a  bomb  and  exploded  it  in  the 
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Berkeley  hills  and  blew  up  a  two-ton 
rock,  as  a  demonstration  of  what  he 
could  do  to  Francis  J.  Heney  amd 
myself. 

Now  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  animus 
against  legitimate  capital.  I  have  made 
money  myself.  I  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  various  industries  and  under- 
takings. But  you  will  not  find  any  of  my 
opponents  telling  you  that  I  have  got  a 
dishonest  dollar  about  me,  and  I  know 
from  actual  experience  that  there  is  not  a 
God-blessed  excuse  for  a  man  being 
crooked.  You  can  make  money  legiti- 
mately. It  may  take  you  longer,  but 
I  warn  you  all  against  short-cuts, 
because  a  dishonest  dollar  in  your 
pocket  is  the  rottenest  thing  you  can 
have  about  you. 

Now  on  the  question  of  politics,  I 
have  passed  over  that  briefly.  They  tell 
you  this  is  pretty  apt  to  put  a  tax  burden 
upon  you.  You  can  not  find  it  anywhere 
in  this  document,  the  Water  and  Power 
Act,  because  it  is  protected  and  proof 
against  taxation.  I  don't  like  to  men- 
tion a  matter  that  relates  to  my  own 
wealth  and  position,  but  I  am  going  to 
tell  it  to  you  simply  as  an  illustration, 
that  you  can  not  believe  that  I,  who 
have  gone  through  life  accumulating 
money,  and  with  some  understanding 
of  finance  and  business  and  the  problems 
of  the  world,  would  deliberately  be 
advocating  something  that  was  going  to 
put  a  greater  burden  upon  me.  Now  I 
have  a  large  part  of  my  fortune  in- 
vested in  real  estate.  Most  millionaires 
like  to  put  it  in  securities  and  not  dis- 
close that  they  are  taxable  or  found 
by  the  assessor.  I  last  year  paid  out 
for  myself  and  family  corporations  over 
$215,000  in  taxes  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia on  real  estate.  I  can  not  evade 
that,  I  can  not  hide  it,  I  am  going  to 
pay  whatever  I  am  assessed.  How  do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  advocate  any- 
thing that  is  going  to  increase  my  tax 


burden?  If  I  have  one  selfish  interest  in 
this  thing,  it  is  to  reduce  my  taxes. 
And  this  act  is  calculated  to  do  that  very 
thing,  and  it  is  easily  demonstrated. 
(Applause.)  You  know  that  we  are 
prone  to  vote  for  road  bonds,  highway 
bonds,  public  buildings  and  various 
othing  things  that  involve  an  issue  of 
bonds  and  the  payment  of  interest  and 
the  amortization  of  these  securities. 
That  means  that  from  year  to  year 
our  taxes  must  go  up,  because  the  in- 
creased burden  voted  by  the  people 
themselves  requires  it.  So  we  will  never 
get  away  from  taxes  except  by  the 
creation  of  new  wealth,  new  taxable 
wealth;  and  that  is  what  this  act  does. 
This  act  will  encourage  people  to  come 
here,  to  establish  industries  in  all  parts 
of  California,  whereas  they  are  today 
restricted  to  Los  Angeles.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Now  do  you  want  to 
enjoy  that?  Do  you  want  to  get  those 
industries  in  every  part  of  the  state? 
I  applaud  and  approve  all  that  Los 
Angeles  has  done.  They  have  had 
foresight,  they  have  had  judgment, 
they  have  had  community  spirit,  they 
have  gone  forward,  they  have  taken 
their  rightful  place.  We  can  not  com- 
plain of  that.  If  we  sit  idly  by  here  and 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  these  things 
that  are  going  to  make  us  great,  that 
are  going  to  promote  our  industries  and 
bring  people  to  our  part  of  the  state,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  them,  although 
my  interests  are  north,  but  I  say  to 
you  that  live  and  reside  in  the  north 
and  have  your  interests  in  the  north, 
take  a  lesson  from  the  book  of  Los 
Angeles  and  heed  what  they  have 
done  and  apply  it  to  your  own  position 
here. 

Now  let  me  illustrate.  Under  the 
Utility  Act  an  eastern  enterprise  may 
look  to  California — the  establishment 
of  a  manufacturing  plant.  Let  us  assume 
that  there  is  not  a  Los  Angeles  to  go  to, 
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because  that  is  where  it  goes  now,  after 
investigation;  but  let  us  assume  that 
that  condition  did  not  prevail,  but  that 
we  had  the  Utility  Act,  and  what  is 
its  position?  You  know  that  a  contract 
made  with  a  privately-owned  public 
utility  is  not  worth  the  paper  that  it  is 
written  on,  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  that  makes  it.  You  know 
that  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  that  signa- 
ture when  the  utility  can  go  to  the 
Railroad  Commission  and  say  the  price 
is  not  adequate,  although  the  Com- 
mission had  previously  sanctioned  it, 
and  ask  for  a  higher  rate,  and  get  it — 
because  they  have  been  getting  it — 
and  it  means  that  the  men  who  invest 
a  million  or  two  or  three  million  in  a 
manufacturing  plant  in  California  and 
make  a  contract  with  a  private  utility 
are  not  protected  a  minute  as  to  cost  for 
power.  How  can  you  expect  an  in- 
telligent man  to  risk  an  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  any  community 
where  he  is  going  to  a  private  utility, 
under  the  Utility  Act,  and  make  a  con- 
tract that  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on.  How  do  I  know  it?  I  have 
had  a  personal  experience.  I  had  a  con- 
tract, or  one  of  my  corporations  did, 
running  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
sanctioned  by  the  Railroad  Commission 
— prices  agreed  to  and  prices  satis- 
factory to  everybody  apparently  when 
the  contract  was  made,  but  in  the  last 
years  of  that  contract  I  was  actually 
paying  $90,000  a  year  more  than  my 
contract  price  called  for.  I  don't 
want  to  deal  in  technicalities,  and  when 
they  come  and  talk  to  you  about  average 
rates  and  cheap  rates  in  California, 
lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  world 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  will  simply  ask 
you  to  go  and  look  at  your  own  bill. 
You  pay  it,  you  pay  the  price  and  you 
can  easily  ascertain  what  the  rate  is. 
How  many  of  you  enjoy  a  low  rate,  as 
compared    with    Los    Angeles    or    Palo 


Alto,  Alameda  or  any  of  those  other 
communities  where  they  have  municipal 
enterprises?  How  many  of  you?  Go  and 
examine  your  own  bill?  That  is  the  best 
evidence.  I  don't  want  to  debate  it  or 
discuss  it.  All  the  discussion  and  tech- 
nical analysis  by  engineers  and  their 
lawyers  is  not  going  to  change  the  fact. 
They  can  take  the  interchange  of  power 
that  they  sell  to  each  other  at  a  low 
rate  and  of  course  it  makes  an  average 
low  rate,  but  you,  the  consumers,  don't 
get  the  benefit  of  it;  you  are  not  getting 
low  rates.    You  can  count  on  that. 

Now  we  have  covered  the  political 
situation,  the  taxes,  and  we  ought  to 
deal  somewhat,  I  think,  with  the  economy 
of  operation,  possible  mismanagement, 
and  possible  burden  upon  the  state. 
Under  this  act  remember  that  the  board 
sits  and  is  requested  by  political  sub- 
divisions, cities  or  communities  properly 
organized  to  transact  business,  to  put 
in  a  certain  given  project  for  the  de- 
velopment of  hydro-electric  power  or 
for  irrigation  waters  or  domestic  waters. 
The  board  then  investigates  the  project; 
finding  it  suitable  for  development, 
economically  right,  and  provided  it 
secures  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
product — be  it  water  or  power — it  will 
proceed  with  the  financing  of  the  de- 
velopment. It  at  the  same  time  gets  a 
contract  which  insures  to  it  all  costs, 
plus  a  sinking  fund  and  an  amortization 
fund  to  retire  the  securities  issued  under 
this  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
and  for  the  state  and  its  credit. 

Now  if  you  were  asked  to  go  into  an 
enterprise  and  have  all  year  costs 
guaranteed  by  responsible  interests  or 
community,  and  get  all  your  investment 
back,  you  would  be  very  well  satisfied, 
excepting  that  you  as  an  individual 
would  want  some  excess  profit,  whereas 
here  the  state  proposes  to  give  that 
benefit  to  all  of  you — the  people  of  this 
state — by  supplying  it  to  you  at  actual 
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cost.  Mr.  Scattergood  has  presented  a 
situation — he  has  shown  you  that  in 
Los  Angeles  the  saving  to  the  consumers 
is  about  equal  to  the  total  city  tax  rate. 
Now  think  of  it.  Talk  about  putting 
your  tax  burden  up!  If  you  can  make 
a  saving  under  this  power  act  in  the 
cost  of  your  water  and  the  cost  of  your 
current  that  will  represent  an  amount 
equal  to  your  taxes,  wouldn't  you  be 
pretty  well  satisfied  to  have  such  a 
measure  go  through? 

Now  the  protection  of  the  money 
expended  is  safeguarded  in  two  ways. 
You  have  the  board  which  passes  upon 
it.  The  board  must  apply  to  the  finance 
committee  created  under  this  act,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  the  controller, 
treasurer,  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol and  the  president  of  this  board. 
And  all  of  their  plans  must  be  presented 
to  the  finance  committee  in  detail  and 
passed  upon.  Now  in  addition  to  that 
we  have  provided  in  this  act  that  every 
activity  of  the  board  shall  be  open  to 
the  inspection  to  every  citizen  of  the 
state  of  California.  I  was  insistent  upon 
putting  that  in  myself.  I  insisted  upon 
that,  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  give  my  name  to 
this  measure  and  to  support  the  cam- 
paign for  its  adoption  unless  I  felt  sure 
that  I  could  adequately  protect  and 
that  others  could  protect  their  interests, 
and  personally  I  shall  see  to  it  that  I 
have  accurate  information  at  all  times 
as  to  the  activities  of  the  board.  I  don't 
feel  apprehensive  about  it  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner,  because  I  think  there 
are  natural  safeguards  in  the  act,  but 
out  of  an  abundance  of  precaution  I 
felt  that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to 
access  to  the  operations  of  his  repre- 
sentatives on  this  board.  We  have 
provided  for  a  recall — something  that 
does  not  exist  in  so  far  as  the  Railroad 
Commission  is  concerned;  a  very  helpful 
thing  indeed,  as  you  probably  all  realize. 


We  have  also  provided  for  the  removal 
of  the  board  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
legislature.  So  that  we  have  safe- 
guarded this  from  every  possible  angle 
in  my  judgment,  and  I  think  that 
its  adoption  and  its  operation  will  be 
satisfactory  beyond  anything. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  whether 
this  act  is  calculated  to  be  destructive 
of  vested  capital.  That  is  an  important 
thing.  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  it,  I 
tell  you  frankly,  if  I  felt  that  this  measure 
were  calculated  to  be  destructive  of 
vested  capital.  I  don't  believe  in  that. 
I  have  never  been  a  destructive  force 
in  my  life  and  I  am  not  beginning  now. 
I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  conclusively 
that  it  is  not  a  destructive  force;  and 
that  it  is  not  going  to  militate  against 
the  security  holders  of  a  corporation. 
I  want  to  distinguish  that,  as  between 
the  security  of  corporation  and  the 
manipulators  and  managers  of  corpora- 
tions, because  there  is  a  great  big  dif- 
ference between  them. 

Now  remember  that  this  act  con- 
templates putting  the  credit  of  the 
state  of  California  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  behind  munici- 
pal political  subdivisions  and  other 
projects  for  the  erection  of  dams,  the 
building  of  canals,  transmission  lines 
and  distributing  systems  and  all  of 
that  which  goes  with  a  water  supply  or 
an  electrical  operation.  Now  the  five 
hundred  million  dollars  is  primarily — 
the  bulk  of  it  probably  will  be  invested 
in  the  building  of  dams,  in  the  con- 
servation of  water,  the  impounding  of 
water  in  the  mountains  that  now  wastes 
to  the  sea— in  itself  a  useful  operation 
and  clearly  a  state  function.  Annually 
we  have  floods,  we  have  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  products  that  are 
ruined  on  the  farms,  and  levees  broken 
and  lands  inundated.  This  measure 
will  also  preserve  those  farms  and  their 
interests  from   flood   damage.      It   will 
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augment  your  supply  that  will  reach 
market  that  is  now  annually  destroyed 
through  floods.  It  will  bring  the  thing 
down  where  you  will  develop  your 
hydro-electric  power  as  a  by-product 
really,  because  when  we  impound  and 
store  waters  in  the  mountains,  they 
should  be  utilized  by  the  very  sources 
from  which  they  come,  namely  at  the 
point  where  the  water  is  impounded  and 
stored.  Now  how  is  that  going  to  hurt 
the  private  utilities?  Remember  that 
they  have  outstanding  today  in  excess 
of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
securities,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
invested  in  hydro-electric  development 
projects.  The  private  utilities  have 
gone  before  the  Railroad  Commission 
and  stated  their  program  and  they  have 
stated  positively  that  they  will  have 
to  expend  upwards  of  one  billion  dollars 
in  the  next  ten  years  to  provide  for  the 
anticipated  load  which  experience  tells 
them  inevitably  is  going  to  be  put  upon 
them.  Now  if  they  have  five  hundred 
million  dollars  outstanding,  if  they  need 
to  expend  one  billion,  or  as  they  say 
possibly  one  billion  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  next  ten  years  to'  care  for 
the  power  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  California,  then  how  can  this 
five  hundred  million  dollars  in  any  way 
injure  their  securities?  How  can  it? 
You  have  a  demand  for  all  the  power 
they  are  developing  today.  They 
demonstrate  that  themselves  and  they 
have  gone  before  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission and  are  on  record  that  they  will 
have  to  expend  a  billion  dollars  and 
upwards  in  the  next  ten  years  in  further 
development  and  extension.  All  in 
God's  world  that  this  Power  Act  will  do 
is  to  relieve  those  corporations  of  the 
necessity  of  financing  the  full  one  billion 
dollars  they  contemplate  expending  on 
future  development;  and  you  are  going 
to  finance  it  at  5%  instead  of  9.  That  is 
not  destructive.     Take  for  an  illustra- 


tion, suppose  we  take  a  commodity,  a 
food  commodity  or  something  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  human  life — and 
God  knows  water  and  light  and  power 
are  essential.  But  let  us  say  there  is  a 
demand  for  2,500  tons  of  a  given  com- 
modity that  human  life  cannot  exist 
without  acquiring;  that  there  is  a 
production  of  2,500  tons.  Let  us  say 
the  state  owns  and  controls  500  tons; 
that  the  state  could  give  away  500  tons, 
and  the  other  private  interests  that 
controlled  the  balance  of  the  2,000  tons 
would  get  an  adequate  return  on  their 
investment — an  adequate  price.  So 
that  I  am  not  standing  here  baiting 
corporations  or  making  destructive  talks 
against  the  security  holders.  I  am 
against  the  men  who  operate  those 
to  their  own  advantage,  the  men  who 
take  their  $25,000  and  -1550,000  salaries 
and  begrudge  every  laborer  a  50-cent 
raise  a  day.  Those  are  the  men  that  I 
am  opposed  to.  They  have  no  con- 
science. They  are  the  men  that  were 
exposed  in  the  graft  prosecution  in 
debauching  your  communities.  You 
find  them  at  Sacramento  lobbying  for 
measures  for  privilege,  for  greed,  to 
augment  their  fortunes.  They  are  in  a 
position  where  they  can  deposit  money 
belonging  to  the  security  holders  in  any 
bank  they  see  fit — and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  I  am  a  detriment  to  the 
banks  of  which  I  am  president  because 
I  do  not  enjoy  the  accounts  of  the  power 
companies.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  I  took 
their  deposits  I  would  not  be  a  free 
man.  Put  yourself  in  that  position. 
Suppose  that  a  man  having  direction 
and  holding  control,  deposits  five  or  six 
or  seven  million  dollars  with  a  bank, 
and  they  come  in  to  the  president  of  the 
bank  next  day  and  say,  "We  woyld 
like  to  borrow  half  a  million  dollars." 
What  do  you  think  the  banker  is  going 
to  say?  Is  he  going  to  be  their  servant? 
Is  he  going  to  give  it  to  them?  Of  course 
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he  is.    That  I  am  not  going  to  be,  and  I 
don't  want  their  accounts. 

Now,  as  you  go  back  home  to  your 
constituents  I  hope  that  you  will  carry 
the  message  to  them — I  hope  that  you 
will  realize  that  this  is  a  constructive 
measure,  that  in  no  part  is  it  harmful 
to  any  legitimate  interest  on  earth; 
that  it  is  a  forward-looking  measure 
that  will  be  helpful  to  the  development 
of  your  great  state;  that  it  will  lend  to 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  your 
people;  that  it  will  relieve  you  of  the 
arrogant,  vicious  group  which  tries  to 
run  your  politics,  which  has  got  the 
greatest  organization  that  has  ever  been 
created  in  the  state  of  California — 
worse  than  the  Southern  Pacific  in  its 
worst  day,  one  that  many  of  you  and  I 
took  part  in  eliminating  from  politics 
and  control  of  our  government;  there 
has  grown  up  a  more  dangerous  system, 
because  their  ramifications  are  great. 
They  have  their  agents  in  every  one 
of  your  little  communities;  they  have 
the  privilege  of  using  your  papers  and 
advertising  and  misrepresenting  facts 
to  you  from  day  to  day,  and  you,  the 
consumers,  pay  the  bill.  I  asked  one  of 
the  Railroad  Commissioners  one  day 
how  it  was  that  he  could  permit  this 
flagrant  abuse  and  misuse  of  the  money 
of  the  corporations  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, and  for  controlling  sentiment  in 
California,  and  he  said  "Oh,  we  don't 
allow  that  out  of  rates."  I  said  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  individuals 
controlling  those  companies,  or  their 
stockholders,  are  assessed  to  pay  the 
advertising  bills?"  He  said  "No,  I 
presume  they  pay  it  out  of  surplus." 
I  think  you  know  where  surplus  comes 
from — it  comes  from  rates,  and  j^ou 
pay  the  rates.    (Applause.) 


President  Bartlett:  We  are  to  have 
the  privilege  now  of  listening  to  an 
argument  against  the  California  Water 
and  Power  Act  from  Mr.  Allison  Ware 


of  Chico.  He  has  been  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  California  for  many  years 
and  I  bespeak  for  him  your  very  earnest 
attention. 

Mr.  Ware:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested by  the  discussion  that  I  have  just 
heard .  A  good  part  of  it  was  not  news  to  me 
at  all.  I  always  knew  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
was  a  respectable  gentleman.  I  always 
knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  good  past 
and  of  a  useful  tradition.  I  always 
knew  that  his  record  in  public  affairs 
was  beyond  reproach,  and  that  whatever 
he  did  he  did  with  good  intent.  I  always 
knew  that  in  regard  to  certain  matters 
that  he  had  done  in  the  past  his  record 
was  not  only  without  reproach,  in 
regard  to  intent,  it  was  also  without 
reproach  in  regard  to  wisdom.  I  regret 
therefore  that  in  his  present  attitude, 
while  his  intent  still  remains  at  100%, 
his  batting  average  has  now  fallen  to  50, 
so  far  as  wisdom  is  concerned.  I  don't 
wish  to  assume  what  may  not  have 
been  intended  as  a  personality,  though 
I  did  not  like  the  way  the  speaker 
looked  toward  me  at  the  moment  that 
he  discussed  the  hirelings  of  corporations. 
If  the  time  has  come  before  a  convention 
of  California  municipalities  that  cor- 
porations indeed  in  this  state,  who  for 
a  generation  have  been  developing  its 
resources,  and  for  ten  years  under  your 
constitutionally  guaranteed  regulation, 
can  not  be  heard  to  speak  while  any 
demagog  may  open  his  mouth  and  say 
whatever  suits  him,  then  our  democracy 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  (Applause.)  And  I 
denounce,  and  I  deny  the  right  of  Mr. 
Spreckels,  with  all  his  aims  and  blame- 
less past,  with  all  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
father  who  fixed  him  so  that  he  didn't 
have  to  work,  with  all  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  class  that  he  belongs  to  and  a 
butler  and  a  watchman  in  his  home, 
none  of  which  things  can  I  boast — at 
the  same  time  I  denounce  his  effort 
to  say  to  you,  and  with  a  side  glance  at 
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me,  to  imply  that  it  bears  upon  me,  that 
there  is  any  man's  money  or  any  cor- 
poration's money  under  God's  sun  that 
can  make  me  stand  in  pubHc  on  a 
proposition  of  this  kind  for  anything 
that  I  do  not  beheve.  While  I  was  not 
left  an  independent  fortune  and  an 
ability  to  control  banks  and  to  hobnob 
in  clubs  and  generally  to  live  a  life  the 
sort  of  which  certain  individuals  appear 
pretty  well  to  concentrate  upon — at 
the  same  time  there  is  not  any  man  in 
God's  world  who,  by  his  insinuations, 
his  slanders,  or  his  base  innuendo  can 
stop  me  from  saying  what  I  believe 
and  honestly  believe,  upon  a  public 
question.  So  there  you  are.  (Applause.) 
Now  I  have  got  that  off  my  chest. 
That  bothered  me. 

Mr.  Spreckels  reminded  me,  in  his 
remarks  regarding  public  utilities,  and 
his  story  of  the  old  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  the  opening  words  of  a  hymn 
which  I  formerly  heard  more  often 
than  I  do  now,  I  regret  to  say,  and 
which  began: 

"Hark,  from  the  tomb  a  doleful  sound; 
"Mine    ears    attend   the    cry." 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Spreckels;  for- 
tunately for  you  estimable  gentlemen — 
and  there  are  some  of  you  here  I  know — 
who  are  earnestly  and  enthusiastically 
for  the  Water  and  Power  Act,  we  are 
not  discussing  the  year  1900,  or  San 
Francisco  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
time,  my  dears,  oh,  yes,  when  the 
public  utility  corporation  hoisted  the 
Jolly  Roger  and  sailed  the  high  seas  of 
economic  freebooting.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that  at  all;  everybody 
knows  it.  And  there  was  a  time  also, 
my  children  dear,  when — and  let  me 
whisper  it  to  you — when  Boss  Tweed  in 
Albany,  New  York,  and  Hinky  Dinky 
Bath  House  McCarthy  in  Chicago  and 
Schmitz  and  Ruef  in  San  Francisco, 
made  a  travesty  and  a  shame  of  municipal 
and  state  government  all  over  the  United 


States.  Fortunately  for  these  gentlemen 
who  want  to  turn  over  five  hundred 
million  dollars  to  a  state  commission, 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  year  1900. 

Now,  let  us  be  fair;  let  us  be  just  as 
square  as  partisans  can  be.  Let  us  try 
to  stop  this  business  of  attempting, 
upon  a  hocus-pocus  basis  of  half-shown 
facts,  to  arouse  feeling,  to  arouse  preju- 
dice, to  arouse  impassioned  attitude 
that  will  not  view  circumstances  and 
conditions  as  they  are. 

You  know  in  the  state  of  California 
during  the  last  eleven  years  the  Railroad 
Commission,  working  under  your  con- 
stitutional sanction,  has  regulated  your 
public  utility  corporations.  I  have  not 
heard  any  man  in  this  audience — and  it 
would  be  here  if  it  were  anywhere — I 
have  not  heard  any  man  in  speech, 
nor  seen  any  in  print  yet,  stand  up  and 
declare  in  plain  terms,  so  that  a  man 
could  tell  what  it  meant,  that  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  the  state  of 
California  is  either  incompetent  or  cor- 
rupt. Who  wants  to  do  it?  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  yet  get  up  and  say  that 
they  are  rogues  or  fools,  and  until  it 
is  said,  and  said  by  someone  who  will 
specify  facts  and  follow  it  by  a  proper 
indictment  before  a  body  of  public 
opinion  or  anywhere  else  where  such 
indictment  will  He,  why  such  insinuation 
is  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  credence 
or  belief.  I  know  and  you  know  that 
for  the  last  three  years  people  don't 
like  raises  of  rates.  Nobody  Hkes  them. 
We  have  had  them  and  they  have 
created  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
and  suspicion  and  they  have  given  rise 
to  this  wild  talk,  that  there  is  a  cost  plus 
system  on  in  the  state  of  California 
and  that  there  is  no  premium  put  upon 
thrift  and  economy  and  that  corpora- 
tions can  spend  all  the  money  they  want 
and  still  earn  dividends  from  the  rate 
payers  of  the  state.  That  was  investi- 
gated by  the  Inman  Commission,    You 
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know  the  result  of  the  investigation. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  of  this 
commission,  appointed  by  the  last  legis- 
lature— a  commission  logically  appointed 
to  look  into  the  very  matter  that  had 
provoked  discontent  in  California,  made 
the  following  finding: 

"Your  committee  finds  that  the  facts 
in  no  wise  justify  such  a  conclusion. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  commission 
cannot  prevent  extravagant  expenditures 
either  in  construction  or  operating  costs, 
but  by  reason  of  its  cost  data  records 
it  can  and  does  prevent  the  utility 
company  from  being  protected  in  such 
extravagance. 

"The  commission  does  not  in  any 
sense  'guarantee'  anything.  In  fixing  a 
rate,  the  commission  proceeds  to  find 
the  fair  value  of  the  property,  of  the 
utility  used  and  useful  in  the  service  of 
the  public.  It  then  puts  its  accountants 
to  work  analyzing  and  checking  up  the 
operating  expense.  It  then  fixes  a  fair 
return  on  the  value  of  the  property 
and  fixes  the  rate  accordingly.  Out  of 
that  fair  return  must  come  interest  on 
bonded  indebtedness  and  borrowed 
money,  amortization  and  losses  before 
dividends  can  be  paid.  If  the  fair  return 
happens  to  pay  interest  on  the  out- 
standing bonds  and  stocks  of  the  utility, 
the  company  is  fortunate.  Otherwise 
it  is  unfortunate.  Whether  or  not  that 
fair  return  will  pay  a  dividend  to  the 
stockholders  or  interest  upon  outstanding 
bonds  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  commission. 

"Consequently  the  only  too  common 
belief  that  'the  more  a  company  spends 
the  more  it  earns,'  should  be  completely 
and  finally  discarded.  And  the  further 
belief  that  the  commission  allows  divi- 
dends on  'watered  stock'  is  also  without 
justification." 

This  was  your  official  committee, 
acting  under  the  mandate  of  your  state 
legislature;    a   suspicious    and    skeptical 


commission,  created  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  feeling  of  unrest  that 
had  been  caused  by  the  raise  in  rates 
due  to  war  conditions. 

Since  1919  rates  have  been  reduced. 
You  don't  know  of  it;  you  haven't 
heard  of  it.  Nobody  turns  out  to  hold 
meetings  and  make  speeches  when  rates 
are  reduced.  Nobody  becomes  im- 
passioned and  oratorical  when,  while 
he  sleeps,  his  Railroad  Commission  does 
his  work  for  him  and  cuts  down  on  the 
cost  of  his  public  service.  Those  rates 
are  still  being  reduced.  No,  this  is 
not  a  question  of  a  monopolj'  of  a  sort 
that  was  described  or  intimated  to  you. 
This  is  no  issue  at  all  of  corporation 
control  or  state  control — state  owner- 
ship; but  it  is  simply  an  issue  between 
state  regulation  and  control  on  the  one 
hand  and  state-wide  ownership  on  the 
other. 

The  figures  that  you  have  heard  re- 
garding the  city  of  Redding — I  don't 
live  a  great  way  from  the  city  of  Redding 
and  I  have  an  impression  that  if  there 
were  any  miracles  pulled  off  in  the  city 
of  Redding  I  would  hear  about  them. 
All  I  can  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Spreckels' 
figures  of  44%  interest  upon  the  invest- 
ment at  Redding  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
his  figures  are  true,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  believes  they  are  true  except 
perhaps  his  own  good  self,  because  he 
would  not  utter  them  if  he  did  not. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  if  it  were  a  fact  that 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  this  state, 
as  you  have  heard  uttered  in  your 
meetings  in  the  past  and  as  I  have  heard 
uttered  in  your  meetings  in  the  past, 
guaranteed  8%  upon  the  money  in- 
vested in  public  utihties,  who  under  the 
sun  would  ever  invest  any  money  any- 
where else?  Because  you  cannot  have 
6%  guaranteed  you  anywhere  else.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  earnings  upon  stock, 
common  and  preferred,  of  all  the  public 
utilities  in  light  and  power  in  Cahfornia 
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average  less  than  4%,  as  can  be  shown 
to  you,  and  as  has  been  shown  to  me 
from  the  records  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission itself. 

Now  I  want  to  take  this  up  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  municipal 
ownership.  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
to  you  today  regarding  municipal  owner- 
ship. In  fact  I  have  had  two  gentlemen 
preceding  me  upon  the  other  side — 
Mr.  Scattergood  and  Mr.  Spreckels — 
and  I  want  to  say  this:  The  effort  is 
being  made  to  bring  partial  and 
scrambled,  hand-picked  and  misleading 
statistics  into  a  campaign  that  has  to  be 
thoughtfully  worked  out  with  all  the 
data.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  have  in 
mind.  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  citizens 
of  Athens  2200  years  ago  had  a  higher 
type  of  intelligence  and  a  better  standard 
of  civic  virtue  than  the  people  of  Palo 
Alto — and  there  is  good  authority  that 
says  it  can  be  proved — what  would 
that  argue?  Would  it  argue  that  we 
should  restore  in  Palo  Alto  the  conditions 
of  Ancient  Athens?  Not  at  all.  There 
is  a  little  joker  in  the  proposition.  The 
joker  is  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  people 
who  lived  in  ancient  Athens  were  not 
citizens  at  all;  they  were  just  slaves. 
So  it  is  easy  to  say  that  in  a  certain 
city — Los  Angeles  for  example,  if  they 
sell  power  for  eighty-six  one-hundredths 
of  a  cent  a  kilowatt  hour,  but  they 
don't  tell  you  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  buying  power  at  L14  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  That  is  a  perfectly 
worthy  and  proper  proposition;  I  have 
no  earthly  ciriticism  or  objection  to  it. 
It  may  be  the  best  kind  of  municipal 
policy;  it  may  be  a  splendid  way  of 
drawing  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company 
and  other  companies  to  your  corporate 
limits.  It  may  be  building  a  city,  but 
it  is  not  the  power  business.  Equally 
idle  to  take  isolated  figures,  2.2  per 
kilowatt  hour,  as  the  average  household 


rate  in  Toronto  and  compare  it  with  an 
8  cent  consumer's  rate  in  San  Francisco 
and  go  away  with  the  idea  that  if  we 
could    only    have    the    Toronto    system 
here,  why  then  it  would  be  2.2  in  San 
Francisco.    Aesop  once  said  in  his  short 
fable,   "Once  there  was  a  donkey  that 
kicked  the  hon,  but  the  lion  was  dead." 
It  makes  a  big  difference  whether  you 
have   all   the   facts   or   not   before   you 
begin  to  say  these  things.    And  what  are 
the  facts?    The  fact,  in  the  comparison 
of  any  two  systems  in  use  must  include 
your  capital  cost,  the  cost  of  your  dis- 
tribution and  your  load  factor  and  your 
standby    factor    and    your    tax    factor, 
taken  from  at  least  two  different  angles, 
and  bookkeeping  system  and  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  the  whole  job 
is  done;  and  those  have  not  been  pre- 
sented to  you  nor  to  any  of  you.    There 
is  not  a  man  in  this  room,  I  don't  care 
who  he  is  or  how  well  informed,  that 
has   yet   prepared   or   seen   prepared   a 
business  analysis  of  a  sort  that  should 
be   put  before  a  stockholders'   meeting 
by  which  capital  of  the  sort  that  Mr. 
Spreckels  represents,  and  honestly  repre- 
sents, would  be  sought  to  be  interested. 
No   such   statement   or   tabulation    has 
ever  been  made  determining  the  actual 
economic    efficiency   in    the    production 
of    kilowattage    by    public  and  private 
concerns,   with  all  the  variables   taken 
into  consideration,  properly  offset,  dis- 
counted,  and  the  equation  extended — 
no  truth  analysis  of  the  situation.     It 
has  never  been  done,      I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  say,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  that  I  believe  the  municipalities 
of  the  state  of  California  made  a  wonder- 
ful record  in  their  municipal  extensions 
and    in    their    municipal    developments 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at  all 
that  very   enviable   records   have   been 
made   in    Los   Angeles,    Palo   Alto   and 
many   other   places   in   this  state   with 
local    ownership    and    control    of    dis- 
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tributing  systems,  and  in  some  cases  in 
the  production  of  light  and  power. 
But  I  say  it  upon  faith  and  -  upon  no 
facts  that  will  stand  the  tests  of  an 
absolute  audit  and  a  business  analysis. 
I  beUeve  it  to  be  true,  if  it  be  true,  that 
a  favorable  and  worthy  showing  has 
been  made — still  I  say  to  you  this: 
That  is  no  argument  in  the  world  for 
this  state  proposition;  it  is  an  argu- 
ment, indeed  against  it.  But  I  must  get 
over  the  ground  faster.  I  want  to 
drive  this  point  home  to  you;  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  municipally  financed 
and  a  state  financed  proposition.  The 
local  responsibility  for  the  expenditure 
of  that  money;  the  keen  local  interest 
in  the  management;  the  local  personal 
accountability  of  the  officers  who  run 
it;  the  observation  that  the  newspapers 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  community 
give  to  a  locally  owned  and  financed 
proposition  is  a  very  different  thing 
than  the  lack  of  all  those  things  that  is 
found  under  a. bureaucratic  commission 
or  board  of  control  over  a  state-wide 
system.  There  is  that  lack  of  clear 
local  financial  and  personal  responsi- 
bility and  accountability.  In  fact  it  is 
the  difference  between  local  account- 
ability and  no  accountability,  under  the 
specific  law  that  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider. 

Secondly,  the  physical  problems  are 
utterly  and  entirely  different.  Everyone 
knows  what  the  city  problem  is.  The 
city  is  a  homogeneous  community;  it  is 
the  fat  land,  to  use  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission's language.  It  is  the  fat  of  the 
light  and  power  distribution.  It  is  a 
known  entity.  Its  problems  are  fairly 
definite  and  certain  and  there  is  a  table 
of  experience  behind  those  who  wish 
to  go  into  it.  There  is  no  table  of  ex- 
perience, no  crossing  stakes,  to  guide  on 
this  new  and  perilous  adventure. 

Finally  let  me  say  this  to  those  of 
you  who  have  today  municipal  systems 


and  to  those  of  you  who  feel  kindly 
towards  them  and  believe  in  them  and 
want  to  install  them  in  your  city.  If 
you  believe  in  municipal  light  and  power 
how  can  you  believe  these  wild  stories 
that  you  hear  of  the  reduction  of  costs? 
Listen.  The  cities  in  California  today 
that  have  municipal  light  and  power 
are  paying  for  their  electrical  energy 
a  little  over  one  cent  a  kilowatt  hour. 
They  are  buying  it  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Railroad  Commission,  from  the 
power  trusts  at  just  a  little  over  one 
cent.  What  does  Mr.  Spreckels  offer 
to  you?  What  do  these  prophets,  these 
seers,  these  ancients  who  view  the 
future,  who  know  to  a  newt's  heel 
what  will  happen  in  a  thing  of  this 
kind — offer  to  you  as  a  saving  in  Palo 
Alto  or  elsewhere  under  state  control? 
Do  they  offer  you  the  difference  of 
saving  between  2.2  cents  and  8  cents? 
They  talk  like  that — 44%  on  your 
investment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  if  you 
got  your  power  free  you  could  not 
save  more  than  one  cent  or  more  than 
1.14  cents,  which  I  think  is  the  maximum 
saved  by  the  municipality  buying  power. 
Don't  you  see  what  I  mean?  Any  cit}'- 
today  that  likes  the  municipal  idea  has 
the  right  to  establish  it,  and  having  it 
established,  has  power  served  to  it  at 
approximately  one  cent  a  kilowat  hour. 
Suppose  you  believe — it  is  asking  a  good 
deal  of  your  credulity  to  believe  it — 
supposing  you  believe  that  your  city 
could  furnish  you  at  your  transformer 
for  a  half  a  cent  a  kilowat  hour;  would 
you,  for  the  promised  saving  of  a  half 
a  cent  a  kilowat  hour  at  your  trans- 
formers, bond  this  state  for  500  million 
dollars,  to  put  across  this  Water  and 
Power  board  experiment?  That  seems 
like  business  to  you,  does  it?  You  would 
not  underwrite  or  insure  the  safety  of 
this  system.  You  would  not  underwrite 
the  purity  of  its  politics.  You  would 
not  attempt  to  protect  it  as  a  land  of 
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opportunity  for  individual  effort.  Would 
you  close  the  doors  to  those  things 
forever  for  the  sake  of  a  promise  but 
not  an  assured  saving  of  one  half  a 
cent? 

Gentlemen  talk  about  6  cents,  5 
cents  and  7  cents,  and  44%,  because 
the  most  you  can  possibly  offer  to  any 
city  in  the  state  of  California  that  has 
this  m.unicipal  ownership  will  be  a 
maximum  saving  of  half  a  cent  a  kilowatt 
hour.  You  who  have  municipal  owner- 
ship ought  to  turn  this  thing  down; 
you  ought  to  be  harder  against  it  than 
anybody  else  in  the  field.  Why?  For 
two  reasons,  two  specific  reasons,  two 
very  clear  and  definite  reasons.  One 
is  this:  That  any  city  in  California 
today  that  has  its  own  municipal  plant 
is  dodging  state  taxes  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  17%,  for  that  is  the  percentage 
of  state  taxes  paid  by  the  light  and  power 
corporations  through  their  calculated 
rates.  Any  city  in  the  state  today 
that  has  its  own  municipal  enterprise  is 
avoiding  and  evading  its  proper  state 
tax  burden  to  that  extent.  I  am  not 
criticising  it.  It  is  an  excellent  idea — 
an  Anglo-Saxon  idea,  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, a  good  example  set  by  rich  men; 
nothing  the  matter  with  it.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  is  the  condition  that 
actually  prevails  in  Los  Angeles,  only 
in  Los  Angeles  they  dodge  it  to  about 
30  or  33%,  because  they  don't  pay  any 
state  taxes  in  rates  on  water  there, 
which  is  very  good;  it  is  a  good  idea. 
Furthermore,  municipal  rates  in  the 
cities  that  have  municipal  ownership 
at  the  present  time  are  not  rates  that 
are  determined  upon  an  average  rate 
for  service  in  a  fat,  and  upon  service  in  a 
lean  community,  just  exactly  the  way 
the  rates  are  determined  and  established 
practically  in  cities  that  are  not  munici- 
palized. So  they  have  another  excellent 
advantage.  Both  of  these  advantages 
they  will  lose  forever  if  the  500  million 


dollar  bond  act  becomes  a  law,  because 
the  500  million  dollar  bond  act  will 
municipahze,  or  is  presumed  to,  and 
inevitably  will  municipalize  the  whole 
state,  in  which  case  the  taxes  will  have 
to  be  laid  in  some  other  way,  and  the 
difference  and  advantage  will  disappear. 
Furthermore  you  will  have  to  take  care 
of  the  difference  in  rates  between  the 
city  and  country,  or  put  the  farmer  out 
of  business.  So  the  advantage  that  the 
municipality  that  serves  itself  now  has 
over  the  municipality  that  is  regulated 
by  the  State  Railroad  Commission  will 
also  disappear. 

Think  about  those  things.  It  meets 
with  the  merriment  of  one  or  two 
gentlemen  here.  I  should  like  to  hear 
them  in  the  five-minute  time  tell  me 
why  the  city  in  the  state  of  California 
today  has  not  those  advantages,  which 
advantages  will  disappear  if  the  500 
million  dollar  bond  issue  carries  and 
becomes  a  law  of  the  state.  But  apart 
from  this  entirely,  we  are  promised 
cheap  power;  we  are  promised  cheaper 
power.  The  ancient  lure  of  cheaper 
power  is  held  before  us.  We  have  been 
given  by  our  Railroad  Commission, 
or  been  led  to  believe  that  we  have  been 
given,  as  cheap  power  as  could  be 
produced  under  private  initiative;  but 
they  say  there  is  greater  efficiency  under 
public  ownership.  Salaries  will  not 
be  so  large.  No  one  will  draw  S30,000 
or  S50,000.  Has  anyone  come  before 
you  yet  with  a  tabulated  statement  to 
show  what  the  kilowatt  production  ratio 
is  on  private  and  publicly-owned  pro- 
jects, per  unit  of  payroll?  I  haven't 
got  the  figures.  Has  any  one  of  you  got 
them?  They  would  be  very  interesting. 
I  think  they  would  be  very  pertinent 
in  this,  rather  than  opinion.  It  seems 
to  me  they  ought  to  be  introduced 
before  a  board  of  directors  who  are 
asked  to  vote  500  million  dollars.  Now 
in  the  absence  of  those  figures  I  believe 
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and  conscientiously  believe  that,  apart 
from  small  municipal  projects  that  are 
under  close  local  regulation  and  observa- 
tion and  supervision — aside  from  those 
acting    especially    under    a    state-wide 
commission  or  power  board  sitting  as  a 
jury    and    controlling    a    vast    industry 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the    state — that    private    initiative     is 
more   efficient   and   turns   out   a   larger 
return    on    the    dollar    expended    than 
public  initiative  does  under  those   cir- 
cumstances.     That  is  simply  my  per- 
sonal belief.    You  may  not  believe  that. 
You    may    believe    that    public    money 
goes  further  and  that  it  is  the  private 
money  that  only  gets  the  50%  on  the 
dollar  duty.     You  are  entitled  to  your 
belief;  but  until  you  get  more  facts  to 
back    it  up,    remember    that     a    con- 
scientious man  may  differ  with  you  on  it, 
and  I  differ  with  you  on  it,  and  that 
nobody  ought  to.  vote  500  million  dollars 
merely  believing  that  public  money  is 
more    economical    and    thriftily    spent. 
It  is  a  beautiful  theory  that  a  public 
utiHty  will  naturally  spend  other  people's 
money   more    economically    and    cheer- 
fully than  a  private  utility.    Accept  it  if 
you  will;  beheve  it  if  you  must;  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  faith.      It  is  no 
more  than  a  sweet  breath-made  opinion, 
that  is  all,  not  the  kind  of  basis  upon 
which  500  million  dollars  are  commonly 
voted  by  men  in  their  private  affairs, 
though  that  may  be  the  sign  of  efficiency 
in  public  affairs.     In  private  affairs  if 
you  were  a  stockholder  in  an  enterprise 
as  vast  as  the  state  of  California  and 
had  all  your  money  invested  and  your 
time  invested  in  it,  as  I  presume  you 
have,  and  some  promoter  came  before 
you  with  a  proposition  of  that  sort  with 
pretty    figures    scrambled    and    hand- 
picked  so  as  to  show  a  lop-sided  view, 
not  acquainting  you  with  all  the  facts 
from    any    given    angle    of    any    given 
problem   of  the   situation,   what  would 


you  say  to  him?    Would  you  put  up  the 
500  million  dollars  on  that  showing  if 
it  were  your  own  money  and  not  some- 
body else's  money?    But  if  it  was  your 
own    money    and    you    had    earned    it 
and  had  the  abiUty  to  earn  it,wouldn't 
you   say,    "Young  man,   just   take   my 
name  off  your  boob  list.     I  have  heard 
from  you  bright-eyed  promoters  before." 
I  know  perfectly  well  if  I  had  invested  a 
dollar    with     Alexander    Graham     Bell 
when  I  was  a  young  man-I  would  now 
have  $365.25.     If  I  had  gone  in  with 
Rockefeller  at  the  time  he  started  in  his 
oil  industry  I  wouldn't  care  how  much 
gasoline  cost  today;  and  if  I  had  put 
5  cents,  10  cents  or  15  cents  with  Wool- 
worth  into  his  business  at  the  time  he 
started,   I  would  be  in  on  the  ground 
floor   of   the   Woolworth    building,    and 
if  I  had  loaned  a  dollar  to  Adam  when 
he  was  a  little  boy  and  it  had  drawn 
interest  at  no  better  than  5%  since,  I 
would  now  own  the  world  and  the  solar 
system  and  have  a  mortgage  on  all  the 
nearest  fixed  stars.     But  I  also  know 
the  difference  between  figures  that  are 
made  to  tell  the  truth,  and  those  that 
merely  fool  the  boob;  we  must  make  a 
thoughtful  and   careful  analysis,   based 
upon   facts,    before    a   board   of   stock- 
holders such  as  the  people  of  the  state 
of    California,    in    a    situation    of    this 
kind    can    approve    the    investment    of 
five  hundred  million  of  dollars. 

Cheapness  has  been  predicated  to  you 
upon  the  cheapness  of  state  money. 
What  your  interest  rates  are  going  to 
be  under  state  money,  God  only  knows, 
but  let  me  tell  you  what  they  are  under 
Ontario's  system.  You  have  heard 
about  Ontario.  Ontario  is  the  great  and 
shining  star  of  provincial,  almost  state- 
.wide  power  and  light  development  that 
comes  down  to  us  from  Canada.  I 
don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  me. 
I  believe  the  record  of  Ontario  has 
been  a  wonderful  record,  an  absolutely 
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wonderful  record.  Don't  make  any 
mistake  about  that.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  so  despair  of  ever  having  people 
state  the  truth  about  it  in  a  campaign 
of  this  sort,  that  when  I  hear  the  stories 
that  are  dropped  about  Ontario,  illus- 
trative of  cheap  financing,  it  makes  me 
laugh,  it  makes  me  laugh.  You  remem- 
ber, a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  many 
of  us  who  were  not  millionaires  received 
from  bond  companies  circulars  adver- 
tising Province  of  Ontario  bonds,  pay- 
able in  gold,  both  principal  and  interest, 
in  New  York,  to  yield  7.20%.  Cheap 
public  financing- — why,  there  is  a  limit 
to  it.  There  is  absolutely  a  limit  to  the 
credit  of  any  community  or  political 
organization  whatsoever.  Ontario  found 
it.  Ontario  bonds  today  are  salable  or 
were  salable  last  week,  when  a  nice 
3^oung  gentleman  talked  to  me  about 
the  weather  and  said  he  was  also  a 
bond  salesman,  and  I  asked  him  the 
question  and  he  told  me  they  were 
selhng  then  to  yield  5.20  to  5.50,  and 
privately-owned  companies'  bonds  were 
selling  in  California  to  yield  from  5.70 
to  6.  There  is  some  little  advantage 
now.  At  the  time,  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  ago  that  I  speak  of,  a  seasoned 
privatety-owned  public  utility  bond  in 
California  was  selling  at  a  price  to 
yield  a  lower  interest  than  the  provincial 
bonds  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

When  Moses  found  himself  with  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  he  in- 
vented the  first  municipal  water  supply 
very  simply — he  simply  smote  the  rock. 
If  he  had  not  had  enough  water  he 
would  have  smitten  the  rock  again. 
That  would  have  been  the  only  thing 
necessar3^  That  was  a  miracle,  and 
there  was  no  limit  to  it,  but  is  there  to 
be  no  limit  to  this  smiting  of  the  vast 
rock  of  public  bond  issues,  and  will  the 
stream  always  bountifully  flow  and  be 
so  desirable  an  investment  that  it  will 
alwavs  be  marketable,  before  the  capi- 


talists of  the  country?  They  are  not  all 
brave  like  Mr.  Spreckels.  Some  of 
them  want  to  make  money.  The  timid 
capitalists  of  this  country  prefer  the 
rates  that  are  paid  on  privately-owned 
pubhc  utility  bonds.  For  example, 
Ontario  conclusively  says  no,  there  is  no 
such  guarantee.  School  districts,  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  districts,  over- 
taxed and  over-bonded  in  this  state: — 
and  there  are  many  of  them — con- 
clusively say  no,  there  is  no  such  guar- 
antee. 

We  are  told  it  will  be  cheaper  because 
they  are  going  to  be  tax  exempt.  How 
long  is  the  tax  exemption  wrong  going 
to  continue  and  increase?  Did  you  ever 
think  about  it?  Are  you  pledging  your- 
selves and  your  children  and  your 
money  and  your  credit  to  the  500  million 
dollar  bond  issue  in  this  state  on  the 
ground  that  you  are  going  to  have 
cheaper  capital  for  light  and  power 
development  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  going  to  be  tax  exempt?  That  is  a 
wild  goose  chase  and  certainly  a  wildcat 
promotion  proposition,  if  you  base  it  on 
that  ground.  They  may  be  tax  exempt. 
No  one  can  promise  you  that  they  will 
be.  Why,  the  income  tax  amendment 
to  the  Federal  constitution  provides 
for  the  taxing  of  all  income,  and  there 
is  a  strong,  well-defined,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  justifiable  movement 
on  foot  in  the  United  States  today  to 
put  the  wealth  and  the  capital  and  the 
income  of  the  rich  man  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  the  poor  man  and  make 
it  all  taxable  per  unit  of  income,  share 
and  sh&re  alike,  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  You  may  depend  upon  that. 
They  talk  to  us  about  cheaper  rates 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
risk.  We  have  heard  about  that,  too, 
that  there  is  no  risk ;  there  cannot  be  any 
loss.  There  are  three  ways  in  the  law 
of  taking  it  up,  if  there  should  be  a  loss. 
The   gentlemen   who   speak   about   this 
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matter  are  now  very  much  more  con- 
fident than  they  were  at  the  time  they 
made  the  law;  at  the  time  they  made 
the  law  they  provided  three  ways  to 
take  up  the  slack.  One  was  to  issue 
more  bonds;  another  one  was  to  dip 
into  the  public  treasury;  and  this  law 
carries  with  it — mark  you  this — a  per- 
petual deficiency  appropriation  of  un- 
limited amount.  And  third,  they  pro- 
vided the  right  to  take  it  from  any 
other  available  funds  which  presumably 
may  be  the  income  from  the  one  project 
to  make  up  the  loss  on  another  project 
where  the  rates  had  not  been  able  to 
maintain  it.  It  is  idle  nonsense  for  any 
man  to  tell  you  that  500  million  dollars — 
a  half  billion  of  treasure — could  be  ex- 
pended without  risk.  It  was  not  done 
in  Ontario;  it  cannot  be  done  anywhere. 
There  is  not  that  infallibility  in  the 
human  mind,  whether  it  be  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly  controlled,  that  can 
handle  that  amount  of  money  without 
risk.  The  only  difference  between  public 
and  private  financing  is  this,  that  in 
this  case  the  risk  is  yours.  I  know 
that  heresy  has  been  passed  about,  and 
that  word  has  been  spoken,  and  I  know 
it  has  been  said  that  you  have  to  guaran- 
tee the  bonds  of  privately-owned  public 
utilities.  No  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
look  you  in  the  eye  today  and  tell  you 
that,  for  it  is  no  credit  to  him  who  utters 
it  and  no  compliment  to  the  man  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  You  know  that 
if  one  of  these  concerns  goes  bankrupt, 
or  if  its  dam  goes  out  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, it  means  an  incalculable  loss  and 
the  ruin  of  the  concern  itself.  You  do 
not  stand  behind  the  payment  of  those 
bonds  for  one  dollar  or  one  farthing, 
and  yet  you  do  stand  behind  them 
absolutely  and  assume  every  risk,  both 
physical  and  political,  that  this  new 
enterprise  assumes,  and  for  the  liquida- 
tion and  retirement  of  those  bonds  at 
100  cents  on  the  dollar. 


This  law  has  not  been  discussed  and  I 
haven't  time  to  discuss  it.  It  would 
require  a  meeting  by  itself  to  have  re- 
spects properly  paid  to  the  vicious 
features  in  it.  I  call  the  attention  of 
those  of  you  who  have  not  read  it,  if 
there  be  any  such,  to  these  specific 
provisions  of  it: 

In  the  first  place  it  puts  your  water 
and  power  board  into  any  business  it 
wants  to  go  into,  absolutely  without 
let  or  hindrance.  It  may  enter  into  any 
field  of  manufacturing,  of  merchandising, 
or  mining,  or  any  industry.  Some  of  us 
are  not  quite  ready  for  that  yet. 

In  the  second  place  it  has  a  blanket 
approval  of  the  issuance  of  these  bonds 
at  any  time  that  the  Commission  desires 
to  issue  them.  I  know  quibble  will  be 
made  on  that.  It  will  be  stated  that  they 
must  have  first  a  requisition  and  a 
plan  proposed  and  passed  up  to  the 
finance  committee.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  Once  that  is  done  the  finance  com- 
mittee hasn't  anything  more  to  do  than 
a  board  of  supervisors  has  to  do  when 
an  assessment  regulation  is  put  before 
it.  It  either  approves  it  or  sends  it 
back,  and  it  can  do  nothing  but  approve 
or  be  mandamused  and  made  to  approve 
it.  The  governor  and  his  finance  com- 
mittee become  the  rubber  stamp  of 
that  board  in  the  issuance  of  these 
bonds.  The  Ontario  plan  never  gave 
such  fiscal  power  to  its  managing  body. 
It  never  gave  such  absolute  scope  of 
authority  to  those  who  were  formulating 
and  executing  the  plans.  It  always  pro- 
vided first  at  one  end  for  local  review  by 
the  municipalities  who  were  to  contract 
with  the  hydro-electric  commission,  and 
on  the  other  end  with  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  in  counsel,  upon  whose  dis- 
cretionary fiat  bonds  or  securities  were 
issued. 

There  is  one  matter  I  should  have 
spoken  of  a  moment  ago,  that  I  must 
speak    of    now,    because    it    has    been 
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entirely  omitted  in  all  discussions  that 
I  have  heard  of  this  matter  on  either 
side  of  this  campaign.  I  attempted  to 
show  you  a  moment  ago  that  municipal 
ownership  can  be  carried  on  at  better 
selfish  advantage  today  to  the  munici- 
palities concerned  than  it  could  ever  be 
carried  on  under  the  500  million  dollar 
bonding  power  act.  Some  have  said, 
however,  "What  about  the  benefits  to 
the  wider  districts  and  wider  areas? 
Suppose  such  a  section  as  the  Boulder 
Canyon — the  great  Southwest  of  which 
we  have  been  told  that  we  are  a  part — 
wants  to  develop  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project — an  interesting  project,  desir- 
able, well  worth  while.  They  can't 
do  it.  It  is  not  a  municipality;  they 
must  have  500  million  dollars  in  bonds 
at  once  to  do  it  with.  Why,  not  at  all. 
In  1913  and  again  in  1915  there  was 
re-enacted  a  law  which  is  now  the  law 
of  the  state  of  California,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Provide  for  the  Incorporation  and 
Organization  of  PubUc  Utility  Districts." 
Did  you  ever  read  it?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  it,  any  of  you?  You  don't  want 
to  hear  of  it,  do  you?  If  any  of  you  do, 
and  are  in  fear  about  this  thing,  look  it 
up.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Statutes  of 
1916,  page  866,  and  you  will  find  it 
adjudicated  in  the  44th  California  Ap- 
pellate Reports  at  page  322.  It  has  been 
passed  upon  and  is  perfectly  plumb, 
tee-totally  good  law.  What  does  it 
provide?  This:  Any  district,  large  or 
small,  two  or  more  cities,  two  or  more 
counties,  or  unincorporated  areas,  any 
portion  contiguous  or  non-contiguous, 
can  vote  their  bonds,  build  their  pro- 
jects, pay  their  bills  and  be  just  as 
happy  as  they  please  with  any  sort  of  a 
municipal  project  that  they  may  desire, 
large  or  small,  selling  power  among 
their  members,  wholesaling  or  retailing 
it  outside  of  their  borders  if  they  desire, 
granting,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  right 
and  privilege  to  that  project  and  to  that 


district,    that    the    project    or    district 
could  have  under  this^law. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  people 
in  this  state  who  beheve  that  all  in- 
dustry, let  us  say  all  shops  and  mills, 
should  be  communized,  put  through  a 
sort  of  soviet  sieve.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  around  if  anything  like 
that  happened;  I  would  like  to  see  the 
excitement.  I  never  wanted  to  be 
around  badly  enough  or  never  wanted 
to  see  it  badly  enough  to  really  want  it  to 
happen.  I  am  like  a  good  many  of 
you.  I  have  thought  that  if  a  number 
of  those  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  have 
that  thing  happen  would  get  together 
and  put  up  their  money  and  buy  a  mill 
somewhere,  I  would  not  have  the  slight- 
est objection  to  their  running  it  on 
communized  principles,  soap  box  oratory 
and  buncombe,  until  the  boiler  burst. 
Go  right  io  it.  It  is  easy.  I  am  not 
comparing  these  gentlemen  with  soviet- 
ism  at  all;  I  am  merely  using  an  analogy; 
but  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  want  to 
see  any  of  them  here  whose  hearts  are 
bleeding,  who  desire  to  take  the  chance 
and  to  rescue  the  state — the  state  is  a 
big  proposition,  gentlemen;  it  is  going 
to  be  hard  to  rescue  at  this  time.  But 
there  is  a  district  down  there  in  Boulder 
Canyon  that  needs  rescuing.  Go  to  it 
and  God  bless  you.  The  law  of  the  state 
of  California  today  empowers  you  to 
establish  a  district,  to  vote  your  bonds 
and  to  pay  your  bills.  It  is  all  under  local 
control,  under  local  supervision.  You 
make  your  own  rates.  You  are  free 
from  the  Railroad  Commission.  You 
have  the  whole  world  to  work  in.  Go 
to  it.  If  you  don't  like  t  liat,  pick  out  any 
other  place  where  it  seems  easier  and 
go  there  and  start  it.  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  if  a  hundred  projects,  founded  by 
an  unknown,  unnamed,  unskilled  board, 
without  limitation  as  to  its  power, 
out  of  500  million  dollars  of  your  money, 
for   which   you   stand   absolutely  liable 
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in  the  last  analysis — if  a  hundred  such 
projects,  commissioned  and  ordered  at 
random  throughout  the  state  .of  Cali- 
fornia are  a  good  thing,  why  isn't  one  a 
good  thing  first?  The  law  is  there. 
Step  up  here,  gentlemen.  Order  your 
districts,  large,  small,  slim  or  stout, 
your  own  fancy;  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
pay  3'our  money  and  take  your  choice. 

About  the  proposition  of  getting  the 
state  to  vote  500  million  dollars  of  easy 
money — of  course  we  know  in  California 
it  is  easy  money,  for  we  have  been  told 
long  since  that  we  pay  no  taxes  in  Cali- 
fornia— everybody  knows  that.  Children 
are  brought  up  with  that  idea;  of  course 
the  corporations  pay  the  taxes  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Philistine  has  been  delivered 
unto  our  hands  and  it  is  our  manifest 
duty  to  despoil  him,  and  the  corpora- 
tions pay  all  the  taxes  here.  Therefore 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  sort  that  even 
if  you  do  have  to  pay  the  taxes,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  corporations  will  pay 
them.  Who  will  pay  them  after  we  put 
all  the  corporations  out  of  business  is 
not  quite  determined  yet.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  has  been  no  source  of  payment 
of  taxes,  we  are  advised,  that  has  ever 
been  intended  by  the  most  ingenious 
tax  dodger,  that  did  not  ultimately 
find  the  tax  in  the  bottom  of  somebody's 
pocket — the  only  source  that  I  know  of 
from  which  taxes  are  paid.  Let  that 
point  sink  in.  I  want  it  to  be  remembered 
by  every  one  of  you  that  any  area  in  this 
state  that  wants  a  power  project  serving 
a  district  can  have  it,  and  have  it  right 
now  without  any  bond  issue  or  bond 
board  or  the  multiplication  of  jurisdic- 
tion at  all. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Spreckels  made  some  remarks  regarding 
the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  water 
situation,  and  particularly  was  great 
stress  laid  upon  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  and  what  it  would  do  for  the 


water  interests  of  the  state  of  California. 
I  am  rather  sorry  the  Municipal  League 
convention,  from  past  experiences,  and 
possibly  from  its  present  utterances, 
has  somewhat  given  the  impression 
throughout  the  state — and  it  may  have 
been  elsewhere — that  California  is  in  a 
pitiful  plight  from  the  lack  of  water 
development.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
I  think  California  has  the  most  enviable 
and  remarkable  record  of  any  area 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  its  water 
development.  I  don't  see  anything  to 
be  ashamed  of  at  all,  or  anything  at 
all  for  us  to  bemoan  in  the  showing 
that  has  been  made  in  this  state  for 
water  development.  It  is  true  we  have  a 
reclamation  problem,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  we  will  always  have  a  reclama- 
tion problem.  A  state  which  has  a 
seasonal  precipitation  as  heavy  as  ours 
and  in  which  the  seasonal  rainfall  is  as 
marked  as  ours  will  doubtless  always 
have  some  reclamation  and  flood  prob- 
lem. In  California  today  there  are  some 
two  million  acre  feet  of  conservation  of 
flood  waters  under  dams  privately  or 
publicly  constructed  and  now  in  existence 
in  the  mountains.  Nobody  has  yet  been 
able  to  prove  that  a  privately  con- 
structed dam  would  not  hold  back  as 
much  water  as  one  constructed  by  the 
state,  provided  it  was  just  as  large  and 
as  well  placed.  There  is  about  one  million 
acre  feet  and  a  little  more  now  under 
construction.  There  is  something  over 
five  million  acre  feet  of  catchment  and 
reserve  projected,  and  we  think  we 
have  practically  the  total  of  available 
run-off  reservation  that  can  be  made  in 
the  mountains  of  this  state  at  anything 
approximating  an  economic  overhead 
cost.  All  you  do  if  you  muzzle  it,  if  you 
meddle  with  it,  is  to  paralyze  instantly 
the  forces  that  are,  and  that  have  been 
at  work  attacking  and  solving  the  prob- 
lem— measurably  solved  at  the  present 
time,  soon  to  be  solved  so  far  as  prac- 
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tical  means  can  solve  it — that  is,  means 
that  can  be  financed. 

Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  irrigation, 
what  is  your  situation  there?  Frankly 
this:  As  men  will  tell  you  in  the  cities 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys,  and  there  are  men  sitting  in  this 
audience  who  know  from  their  experi- 
ence that  it  is  true;  what  we  need  now  is 
not  so  much  more  water  on  the  land  as 
more  farmers  on  the  land  that  already 
has  water.  There  are  sections  of  this 
state  where  water  is  developed  far  past 
the  demands  of  the  soil;  considerable 
sections.  I  saw  a  water  proposition 
turned  down,  over  five  or  ten  thousand 
acres,  last  week,  that  would  feed  as 
many  as  40,000  acres  with  a  gravity 
flow,  offered  to  the  farmers,  at  a  guaran- 
teed cost  of  $37  an  acre,  and  they  turned 
it  down.  They  preferred  apparently  to 
pump  their  water  and  buy  their  power 
from  the  power  trust.  The  power  trust 
has  apparently  corrupted  them.  This 
state  today  is  not  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
irrigation  development.  Its  irrigation 
development  has  kept  fully  abreast  of 
the  demand  for  irrigated  land.  Out  of 
the  ten  million  acres  of  land  which  can 
be  farmed  and  irrigated  in  California, 
over  six  million  is  now  irrigated,  and  75% 
of  that  by  gravity  systems. 

Furthermore,  you  know  that  reclama- 
tion is  not  a  revenue-producing  proposi- 
tion; it  has  never  paid.  One  speaker 
says  power  is  a  by-product  of  reclama- 
tion. It  cannot  be  a  by-product  of 
reclamation.  You  have  to  figure,  if  you 
are  going  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  this 
law  and  get  rates  sufficient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  operation,  on  retiring  the  prin- 
cipal, too.  That  is  one  thing  that  must 
be  figured.  Reclamation  will  have 
to  be  the  by-product  of  power  develop- 
ment, for  reclamation  is  not  revenue- 
producing. 

Furthermore,  irrigation  in  California 
is  not  revenue-producing.      How  many 


utilities  there  are  today  serving  water 
for  revenue  in  irrigation  I  don't  know, 
but  I  do  happen  to  know  of  one.  I  don't 
think  there  are  more  than  two  or  three 
large  ones  in  the  state  of  California. 
Selling  water  for  revenue  for  irrigation 
purposes  is  a  failure,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. It  is  only  a  success  when  a  mutual 
company,  or  when  a  district  undertakes 
it  and  taxes  and  assesses  the  benefit  upon 
all  the  real  estate  and  improvements 
within  the  district.  That  is  the  sort  of 
irrigation  we  have  in  California. 

Now,  for  the  domestic  supply.  You 
would  imagine  the  cities  of  this  state 
did  not  have  drinking  water,  and  could 
not  get  it.  There  are  only  nine  cities  in 
California  of  over  10,000  population 
that  do  not  own  their  municipal  water 
plants  at  the  present  time.  They  can 
all  have  them  at  any  time.  Among  them 
are  San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Oakland 
(San  Francisco  is  getting  her  system  at 
the  present  time),  Richmond,  Berkeley, 
Oakland  and  Alameda  could  easily  join 
and  secure  one.  Every  city  in  California 
either  has  or  can  immediately  get  a 
municipal  water  supply  if  it  desires. 
There  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  in 
this  proposition  that  will  give  you  a 
better  prospect  for  reclamation,  for 
irrigation,  for  a  domestic  water  supply, 
than  you  have  now,  without  the  risk 
and  hazard  of  your  500  million  dollar 
bond  issue — assuming  a  burden  of  this 
sort  for  the  purpose  of  a  proposed 
benefit,  the  blessings  of  which  you  do 
not  now  see.  It  is  like  the  Happy 
Hooligan  proffers  that  are  being  made 
to  San  Francisco  to  help  her  in  owning 
her  own  water  supplj'^,  whereas,  she 
will  never  be  able  to  avail  herself  of  it 
unless  she  first  yields  her  water  supply 
and  gives  it  to  the  state  and  into  the 
control  of  the  Water  and  Power  Board. 

Some  other  facts  regarding  this  act — 
and  it  is  not  an  act,  but  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.    Those  who  propose 
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it  have  the  wisdom,  the  Mahatma-like 
vision  and  foresight'  apparently  to  want 
to  engrave  on  tables  of  stone  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  It  has  been  made 
constitutionally.  The  salary  of  the 
president  of  the  board  is  made  con- 
stitutionally. The  rate  of  interest  on 
the  bonds  is  made  constitutionally  and 
the  percentage  of  power  that  can  be  sold 
by  the  board  is  made  constitutionally. 
These  men  have  prophetic  foresight 
and  oracular  wisdom.  They  have  cast 
in  constitutional  form  minor  statutory 
details. 

Your  Power  Board,  as  authorized 
under  this  law,  has  no  safeguards  of 
civil  service.  I  give  Mr.  Spreckels  and 
his  associates  who  drafted  it  credit  for 
the  belief  that  when  they  left  out  the 
safeguards  of  the  general  civil  service — 
to  be  sure  they  can  establish  same  if 
they  want  to — they  did  it  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  they  knew  that  civil 
service  was  a  handicap;  they  did  it  for 
the  reason  that  they  knew  that  any 
organization  that  wants  to  get  efficiency 
has  to  have  control  of  its  personnel. 
It  must  be  in  a  position  to  hire  and  fire, 
and  to  reward  and  to  punish  those  who 
do  well  or  ill.  It  must  be  in  the  same 
position  in  which  private  initiative  is — 
able  to  lure  the  willing,  the  thrifty,  the 
industrious  and  the  ambitious  and  able 
to  repress  and  to  eliminate  those  of 
contrary  dispositions  and  tendencies. 
So  they  left  out  civil  service  knowing 
well  that  it  was  a  handicap.  But  believe 
me,  handicap  though  it  is,  it  is  a  handicap 
and  a  real  one,  it  is  a  handicap  that 
every  system  that  they  project  of  this 
sort  must  bear,  or  there  is  a  worse 
handicap.  There  is  the  handicap  of 
humiliation  and  shame  that  100  years  of 
experience  in  the  United  States  has 
taught  to  fear  and  dread  as  a  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire — the  handicap  of  a 
big  personal  political  machine  built  up 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  partisan 


or  personal  ambitions  of  a  man  or  any 
group  of  men,  with  all  the  shame  and 
inefficiency  and  corruption  that  in- 
evitably follow  it.  That  handicap  is 
worse  than  the  handicap  of  civil  service 
which  the  framers  of  this  act  refuse  to 
follow. 

This  act  provides  that  the  board  may 
hold  out  of  use  waters,  presumably  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time;  that  they 
may  hold  out  from  cities  waters  which  are 
not  used  for  a  period  of  two  years.  As  I 
stated,  there  is  no  review  upon  their 
decision  to  put  in  a  project.  I  haven't 
time  to  read  you  the  story  of  some  of  the 
failures  made  in  Ontario  and  Toronto, 
but  every  one  of  you  knows  from  your 
own  personal  experience,  and  every  one 
of  you  who  has  observed  public  affairs 
knows  that  we  prophesy  in  roseate  terms 
generally  more  than  we  are  able  to 
perform. 

The  plans  and  estimates  of  a  board  of 
the  sovereign  power  of  this  board  should 
be  subject  to  some  discretionary  review 
and  approval,  in  order  to  make  them  safe. 

The  condemnation  provision  provides 
that  this  board  by  its  own  resolution  may 
declare  the  necessity  for  forfeiting  and 
taking  any  man's  property  and  that  such 
resolution  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
public  necessity  for  taking  it.  For 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  since 
Magna  Charta,  has  any  such  power  been 
given  or  proposed  to  be  given  to  a  public 
body,  save  in  the  single  case  of  the 
mimicipalities  of  California  that  now 
have  that  power  regarding  public  utilities. 
They  haven't  any  such  power  regarding 
private  property  not  publicly  used. 

Recently  at  a  polling  place  two 
worthies  met.  Said  one  of  them, "Bill, 
look  at  this  ballot.  I  can't  vote  for  any 
of  these  candidates  for  constable;  I 
don't  know  any  of  them."  Said  the 
other  one,  shaking  his  head,  "Sam,  I  am 
just  exactly  in  the  same  fix,  I  know 
them  all." 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  this 
state  who  are  wisely  going  to  vote 
against  this  proposition,  those  who  don't 
know  about  it,  and  those  who  do.  If 
there  are  any  of  us  here  with  sufficient 
modesty  to  admit  that  we  don't  know 
all  about  it,  let  us  study  it,  let  us  read 
it  and  think  about  it.  If  anyone  with 
an  open  mind  will  take  the  act  and  read 
it  and  think  about  it,  judging  it  in  the 
light  of  his  own  mature  experience  and 
knowledge  of  men  and  human  affairs, 
this  state  is  safe  on  the  issue  here  pre- 
sented to  it.  But  remember  this — and  I 
speak  now  especially  to  those  whom  I 
know  to  be  enthusiastic  believers  in 
municipal  ownership,  whom  I  know  be- 
lieve profoundly  in  the  efficiency  and 
wisdom  of  public  servants — and  I  don't 
say  that  satirically,  for  I  have  been 
a  public  servant  and  I  was  vain  enough 
to  believe  in  the  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness of  my  efforts  at  that  time,  just  as  I 
hope  and  believe  you  trust  in  yours. 
Let  me  say  to  those  of  you  who 
carry  enthusiasm  for  your  own  service 
with  you  all  the  time,  just  as  you 
properly  should,  don't  let  this  thing  get 
away  with  your  imagination  and  your 
feeling,  and  don't  vote  for  it  or  work  for 
it  simply  on  the  theory  that  it  is  going 
to  make  something  interesting  and  very 
amusing  happen  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. You  are  no  mere  amused  by- 
stander. This  is  no  idle  experiment. 
This  is  no  simple  thing  like  taking  a 
clock  to  pieces  to  see  how  it  works. 
The  future  of  this  whole  state  absolutely 
turns  and  depends  upon  the  action  of 
the  people  of  this  state  at  its  next 
election,  in  reference  to  this  specific 
proposition.  The  time  may  come  when, 
with  wider  experience,  when,  with  the 
multiplication  and  extension  of  the 
municipal  idea  to  larger  and  ever  larger 
groups,    that   we    will   have   the   vision 


and  the  wisdom  to  accomplish  a  work 
of  this  sort,  when  men  will  work  in  the 
average,  as  some  of  you  city  managers 
do,  when  men  will  work  as  hard  and  as 
well  and  as  faithfully  for  the  public 
as  they  will  for  themselves,  and  as 
disinterestedly.  When  that  day  comes, 
possibly  something  of  this  sort  may  be  in 
store.  Nothing  can  be  hindered  or 
hurt  by  its  postponement  of  considera- 
tion. Let  us  use  in  the  meantime  the 
initiative  that  has  made  this  state 
great;  the  individual  strength,  hardi- 
hood, thrift  and  spirit  of  adventure 
that  has  developed  the  resources  of 
California  and  that,  during  the  last 
decade  has,  through  constitutional  and 
legislative  action,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Commission,  har- 
nessed that  spirit  of  pioneer  industry 
and  thrift  and  enterprise  and  hardihood — 
harnessed  that,  I  say,  with  the  com- 
panion idea  of  the  maximum  good  for 
the  general  public,  through  the  regula- 
tion of  privately-owned  utilities 

California  has  had  a  wonderful  story 
in  the  development  of  its  utilities.  It 
is  a  story  that  has  made  a  proud  record 
not  only  in  this  state  but  wherever  it 
has  been  imitated,  and  it  has  been 
imitated  from  one  side  of  this  nation 
to  the  other.  The  theory  and  the 
practice  of  uniting  under  that  regulation 
for  the  public  good.  This  present  con- 
dition of  prosperity  and  welfare,  based 
on  this  system,  here  reaching  its  highest 
exemplification,  is  in  your  hands,  and 
in  your  hands  to  enjoy — in  your  hands 
to  protect,  as  well. 


President  Bartlett:  In  calling  for  a 
discussion  upon  the  amendment,  from 
this  point  forward  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  speakers  from  each  side  alternately. 
Who  will  now  speak  in  favor  of  the  act? 
Mr.  Fred  Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CITY  COUNCIL- 
MAN   FRED    C.    WHEELER, 
OF  LOS  ANGELES- 


For  the  Amendment, 

Mr.  Wheeler:  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Gentlemen:  Before  going  into  the  re- 
marks which  I  had  originally  intended 
to  make,  I  just  wish  to  answer  two  or 
three  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
last  speaker. 

He  went  into  biblical  history,  and 
told  about  Moses  smiting  the  rock. 
We  have  a  Moses  to  smite  the  rock — 
the  Spreckels  Moses  is  going  to  charge 
us  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  while  Ware's 
Moses  is  going  to  charge  us  from  seven 
per  cent  to  fifteen  per  cent.  That  is  all 
the  difference  between  the  two  Moseses. 

He  mentioned  to  you  about  a  dam 
washing  out,  and  who  would  pay  for  it, 
intimating  that  if  it  was  a  publicly- 
owned  dam,  the  public  would  have  to 
pay  for  it,  but  if  it  was  a  privately- 
owned  dam,  somebody  else  would  have 
to  pay  for  it.  He  knew  well  that  he 
was  simply  throwing  camouflage  atj^ou, 
and  he  knew  very  well  that  the  same 
people  would  have  to  pay  the  bill,  no 
matter  which  dam  went  out. 

The  last  thing  he  said  was,  "Don't 
hurry  about  this" — what  were  his  words 
— "Don't  hurry;  postpone  it."  Yes, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Power  Trust 
want  the  people  of  California  to  post- 
pone taking  over  those  things  until 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  gobble  up 
every  available  site  in  the  state.  That's 
what  they  want   (applause). 

As  to  misrepresentation,  I  will  say 
that  in  the  thirty-five  years  that  I  have 
been  in  public  life  in  California,  most 
of  the  time  in  fighting  these  fights,  I 
have  never  seen  an  organization,  not 
excepting  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
that  poured  out  as  much  misrepre- 
sentation on  a  proposed  public  amend- 


ment as  the  Power  Trusts  are  doing  in 
connection  with  this  amendment  at 
the  present  time. 

He  said,  too,  and  they  had  their 
own  literature  passed  out  telling  about 
it,  that  when  the  state  authorities 
would  come  along  and  find  a  site  or 
piece  of  land  that  seemed  good  to  them, 
they  would  take  it,  wishing  to  have  it 
inferred,  and  he  knows  it  and  the  Power 
Trust  knows  it,  that  they  would  take 
that  land  without  recompense.  And 
they  have  quoted  from  the  printed 
statement  of  the  bill,  and  they  stopped 
at  a  certain  point  and  called  that  a 
finished  sentence.  I  will  tell  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  no  personalities, 
a  high-way  robber  is  a  patriot  and  a 
gentleman  compared  with  those  who 
use  that  kind  of  tactics  to  mislead  the 
people,  where  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  involved 
(applause). 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "Beware  of 
the  Greeks  bearing  gifts."  I  appear  to 
you  today  as  a  Greek  of  another  sort, 
bearing  gifts.  But  we  are  going  to 
show  3''ou  that  the  gifts  are  real  gifts. 

Now,  we  of  the  south  land  have  had  a  • 
long,  hard,  bitter,  expensive  struggle 
with  the  Power  Trust.  We  have  beaten 
them,  we  have  whipped  them  to  a  fare- 
ye-well.  (Applause).  And  now  they 
are  looking  to  j'ou  for  a  conquest. 
And  I  say  to  you,  as  one  from  the  south- 
land, we  fought  our  fight,  it  isn't  finished 
yet,  we  have  won  it  as  far  as  we  have 
gone;  we  are  going  further.  We  are  not 
here  to  play  dog-in-the-manger.  We 
are  not  here  in  a  spirit  of  jealousy  to 
say  that  while  we  have  got  something 
of  the  good  things,  we  have  unbounded 
prosperity,  let  us  keep  it  south  of  the 
Techachapi,  and  not  let  it  go  north" — 
no  sir.  We  are  not  here  for  any  such 
purpose  as  that  or  with  any  such  thought 
as  that.  The  State  Water  and  Power 
Act   would    be    of    comparatively   little 
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value  to  Los  Angeles.  But  as  an  official 
representative  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
I  say  to  you  that  we  are  going  to  the 
bat  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  that  the}'- 
may  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Power 
Trust. 

President  Bartlett:  Two  minutes  more. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  Oh,  is  it  that?  I  am 
only  started.  But  I  will  go  as  far  as  I 
can. 

We  took  over  the  Edison  System. 
Four  days  after  we  took  it  over,  we 
reduced  the  rates  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Los  Angeles:  It  had 
already  been  cut  two  per  cent  when  we 
cut  it  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  Yes.  We  reduced  our 
assessment  rate  two  weeks  ago  in  Los 
Angeles  from  SI. 45  to  $L26,  a  reduction 
of  nineteen  cents  in  our  tax  rate.  And 
yet  these  gentlemen  would  tell  you  it 
is  a  pipe  dream,  it  didn't  happen,  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  a  Christian  Science  treat- 
ment that  we  are  giving  to  ourselves! 
(laughter) . 

I  have  got  lots  of  stuff  here,  but  my 
time  is  over. 

(Cries  of  "Go  on!    "Go  on!") 

President  Bartlett:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  want  to  say  that  if  you  wish  to 
have  Mr.  Wheeler  go  on,  or  any  one  else 
during  the  debate  go  on,  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  allow  them  to  continue,  but 
that  means  the  next  speaker  on  the 
opposite  side  shall  have  the  same  time. 
Shall  I  permit  Mr.  Wlieeler  to  proceed? 
I  think  we  had  better  stick  to  the  five 
minute  rule.  I  would  now  like  to  hear 
from  somebody  against  the  Water  and 
Power  Act  for  five  minutes. 


STATEMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEY 
J.   O.   GOLDSTEIN,   OF  CHICO 


Against  the  Amendment. 
Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  of  Los  Angeles: 
Will  you  mention  the  gentleman's  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Chairman?    Is  he  a  lawyer? 


Mr.  Goldstein:     I    am    an    attorney. 

President  Bartlett:  Mr.  Goldstein  is 
an  attorney  from  Chico. 

Mr.  Goldstein :  Ladies  and  gentlemen : 
I  had  no  intention  at  all  to  take  any 
part  in  this  discussion,  but  I  have  an 
object  in  coming  before  you .  at  this 
particular  moment.  It  is  merely  to 
state  that  I  was  very,  very  much  morti- 
fied to  hear  Mr.  Spreckels  make  the 
statement  that  he  did  concerning  the 
qualifications  of  anyone  who  spoke 
against  the  W^ater  and  Power  Act  on  an 
occasion  such  as  this.  May  I  quiet  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Spreckels  and  also  the 
audience  by  stating  unqualifiedly  that 
Mr.  Ware's  record  as  a  man — 

Mr.  Alhson  Ware  (interrupting) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  mjr  record  disclosed  by  my  enemies, 
but  not  by  my  friends.  I  won't  stand 
for  it. 

President  Bartlett:  Mr.  Goldstein 
will  abide  by  Mr.  Ware's  request. 

Mr.  Ware:  If  anybody  in  the  room 
has  the  power  to  add  to  or  detract  from 
my  character,  well  and  good. 

Mr.  Goldstein:  Gentlemen,  I  don't 
represent  the  corporations,  and  I  am  a 
city  official.  I  am  speaking,  however, 
as  a  citizen,  and  not  as  an  official  of 
the  city  of  Chico.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Spreckels  to  answer  this  one  ques- 
tion, and  I  will  be  satisfied.  I  want  him 
to  state  to  this  audience  whether  or 
not  the  Hetch  Hetchy  proposition  of 
San  Francisco  is  a  success.  And  if  it  is 
not,  why  not.  Furthermore,  I  would 
hke  to  have  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles, 
answer  this  accusation,  that  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  contracted  to  sell  to  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Company  power  for 
almost  half  the  rate  that  Los  Angeles 
was  paying  to  the  power  companies  for 
it.  That  is  the  method  of  advertising 
which  may  be  good,  but,  speaking  of 
municipal  ownership,  it  is  subterfuge, 
and  that  is  the  real  camouflage. 
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Mr.  Wheeler:  Do  you  wish  the  in- 
formation now? 

President  Bartlett:  Not  now,  Mr. 
Wheeler. 

Mr.  Wheeler:    I  have  it. 

Mr.  Goldstein:  I  reahze,  my  friends, 
that  this  act  has  been  endorsed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the-  league.  But 
nevertheless,  I  believe  that  we  all  have 
a  right  to  our  own  personal  opinions, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  act  because 
I  cannot  believe  that  municipal  owner- 
ship has  been,  is,  or  ever  will  be  a  suc- 
cess (laughter). 

President  Bartlett:  Order,  gentlemen, 
please.  Give  the  speaker  a  chance. 
Everybody  is  going  to  have  a  fair  chance 
in  this  court. 

Mr.  Goldstein:  I  am  willing  to  take 
all  I  can  get — I  have  no  objection  what- 
ever, because  there  is  no  use  in  kidding 
yourself  to  believe  what  the  other 
fellow  does,  whether  he  is  right  or 
w'rong.  A  good  many  men  here  are  just 
like  lambs  led  on  by  other  people  who 
have  a  certain  motive,  a  certain  idea 
of  putting  on  certain  legislation  which 
means  something  to  them,  irrespective 
of  the  public  good.  And  this  power  bill 
is  the  greatest  graft  bill  that  was  ever 
presented  to  a  nation  or  a  state  for 
official  government.  And  I  feel  and 
believe  that  no  justification  exists  for 
taking  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
of  public  money  and  trusting  it  into 
the  hands  of  any  commission.  Say 
what  you  will,  my  friends,  a  good  many 
of  you  here  who  deride  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  faithfully  and  consci- 
entiously cannot  tell  me  that  municipal 
ownership  has  been  an  entire  success. 
Yes,  in  isolated  cases,  in  certain  in- 
stances, it  has.  But  take  it  as  a  whole, 
take  it  concretely,  the  mere  fact  that 
it  has  to  do  with  the  disbursing  of 
public  money  by  politicians,  by  hirelings, 
by  men  who  get  into  office  for  one 
reason    or    another,    and    where    merit 


does  not  count  first,  indicates  that  you 
must  have  a  system  where  there'  will 
be  money  spent  unwisely,  money  used 
for  corrupt  purposes.  And,  my  friends, 
I  am  saying  nothing  out  of  the  way  , 
when  I  make  the  statement  that  even 
to-day  in  our  own  state  government, 
commissions  exist  who  have  no  right 
to  live,  who  have  no  right  to  spend 
the  public  money  of  California  and  j^et 
they  do  exist  by  the  sovereign  law  of  this 
state  which  created  them,  the  same  as 
you  desire  to  put  this  amendment  upon 
the  statute  books. 
I  thank  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  EX-MAYOR  HOR- 
ACE PORTER,  OF  RIVERSIDE 


For  the  Amendment. 
Ex-Mayor  Porter:  If  the  gentleman 
will  stand  right  here,  I  would  like  to 
accept  his  challenge  and  answer  him 
as  to  the  facts,  regarding  the  success  of 
municipal  ownership.  In  a  single 
word,  Riverside,  where  I  presided  for 
two  terms  as  mayor  and  was  officially 
the  head  of  the  water  and  electric 
light  and  power  municipallj-^-owned  de- 
partments, twenty-seven  years  ago, 
bonded  herself  for  $40,000  to  begin 
the  municipal  ownership  of  light  and 
power,  and  has  paid  it  all  back  out  of 
the  money  earned,  and  in  those  twenty- 
seven  years  has  reached  the  point  where 
she  owTis  a  plant  extending  over  her 
forty-one  square  miles  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  a  plant  worth  8700,000 
out  of  the  earnings  and  not  out  of  taxes; 
and  has  put  back  in  that  time  S200,000 
into  the  city  treasury  for  useful  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  she  renews  the  lamps, 
one  hundred  thousand  of  them,  used 
by  all  people,  after  they  have  paid  for 
the  first  lamp  at  wholesale — they  use 
them  forever  free  of  cost  every  time 
they  go  dead.  In  addition  to  that, 
Riverside    has    made    $71,000    clear    in 
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the  last  year,  and  pays,  to  start  with, 
an  exorbitant  cost,  SI. 81  a  kilowatt 
hour,  wholesale,  to  some  of  the  private 
power  companies,  for  what  we  retail 
at  sixty  per  cent  less  than  they  do. 
We  pay  wholesale  $1.40  and  $1.87, 
which  is  double  what  Los  Angeles 
retails  to  her  people  for.  And  yet  on 
that,  we  sell  sixty  per  cent  cheaper  than 
the  power  companies  do  at  retail. 
This  year  we  made  $100,000  profit  on 
that  basis,  and  can  reduce  our  taxes 
that  much,  or  put  into  much  needed 
road  service. 

These  are  the  facts,  Mr.  President, 
not  a  dream,  not  of  something  that 
these  men  challenge,  but  an  achieve- 
ment, along  with  Pasadena,  along  with 
Anaheim,  along  with  Alameda,  along 
with  many  of  the  cities  of  our  state 
and  of  our  country.  The  facts  are  that 
public  ownership  sells  at  enormously 
greater  economy  to  the  people  and  pays 
its  way  out  of  the  business  done.  Those 
are  the  facts  proven  by  actual  experience. 

Have  I  another  minute? 

President  Bartlett:    Two  more. 

Ex-Mayor  Porter:  One  further  point 
is  this:  The  private  power  companies, 
regardless  of  the  honor  of  contract  and 
of  word,  three  times  broke  their  con- 
tract with  the  city  of  Riverside  in  the 
time  of  my  mayoralty,  and  increased 
the  cost  eighty  per  cent  wholesale  to 
us,  a  proceeding  immoral,  a  proceeding 
indefensible,  a  proceeding,  by  the  opinion 
of  that  great  economic  writer,  the 
President  of  Yale,  immoral  and  inde- 
fensible; and  until  the  great  corporations 
of  our  country  learn  the  honor  and  in- 
violabihty  of  contracts,  they  never  can 
have  public  confidence  or  rightly  serve 
the  people. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  not  only 
violated  their  contract  with  the  city 
of  Riverside,  they  violated  them  with 
the  farmers  who  bought  land  and  cattle 


and  pumped  water  on  that  contract 
agreement  in  all  honor;  and,  violating 
those  contracts  with  the  farmers  of 
Riverside  county,  they  have  put  lots 
of  them  out  of  commission,  and,  in 
cases,  have  attached  their  farms  for 
the  power  bills,  that,  under  those  ex- 
cessive charges -and  immoral  conditions, 
they  could  not  pay. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  up  to  us  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  is  the  only  final  solution  of 
this,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  right.  And 
what  is  the  history  as  to  public  owner- 
ship? First  we  have  had  public  utilities 
privately-owned,  uncontrolled.  That 
was  impossible.  Then  we  have  tried, 
and  the  nation  has  tried,  public  utilities 
privately-owned,  publicly-controlled,  and 
England  and  France  and  Switzerland 
and  Australia  and  parts  of  Canada  have 
passed  through  that  and  found  it  help- 
ful but  not  a  final  solution.  California 
is  passing  through  that.  Our  Railroad 
Commission  has  been  helpful  and  on  the 
whole,  honest  of  purpose.  But  that  is 
not  the  last  word.  It  is  a  failure  in  the 
direction  of  avoiding  these  broken  con- 
tracts and  keeping  down  the  cost.  The 
final  solution  of  public  utiUties  for  the 
people  is  public  ownership  of  public 
utihties.    (Applause). 

President  Bartlett:  We  will  now  hear 
from  anybody  desiring  to  speak  against 
the  act. 


STATEMENT    OF    0.    W.    MEALS, 

OF  lo:mpoc 

I  will  talk  only  a  moment  or  two,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  decided  on  this 
Power  Act  yet;  so  far  as  I  am  individu- 
ally concerned,  I  have  been  against  it, 
but  I  think  that  we  are  losing  sight  of 
the  heart  of  this  matter.  There  isn't 
any  question  but  what  municipal  owner- 
ship  has   been   a   good   thing — I    don't 
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doubt  that.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  these 
pubhc  utiHties  procuring  the  waters 
of  this  state.  I  have  been  against  that, 
and  I  so  voted  against  that  one  yea,!  ago 
at  Santa  Monica.  Now  I  am  going  to 
give  this  act  thorough  stud}'.  I  am  going 
to  try  to,  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
information  here  today  in  regard  to 
the  act  itself — the  question  is  whether 
the  act  itself  will  be  a  safe  thing  for 
the  people  of  this  state  to  vote  for. 
That's  all  there  is  to  this.  Nobody 
objects  to  the  state  owning  the  water 
system;  nobody  objects  to  this  Power 
Act,  if  it  guards  the  people  of  the  state 
of  California,  if  it  is  such  an  act  that  it 
cannot  be  abused  and  that  corruption 
and  misuse  and  ever3'thing  of  that  kind 
cannot  grow  out  of  it.  But  if  the  people 
generall}^  of  the  small  locality,  can  have 
the  same  benefits  that  the  larger  localities 
can  have;  if,  after  I  have  studied  tliis 
matter  very  thoroughly,  and  have  be- 
come convinced  that  the  act  itself, 
regardless  of  objections  of  these  cor- 
porations, is  a  good  thing,  then  I  shall 
vote  for  it.  If  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  does  not  protect  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  state  of  California  as  it 
should,  if  it  were  to  go  into  effect,  I 
shall  vote  against  it.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  whole  thing  lies  within 
the  act  itself.     (Applause). 

President  Bartlett:  Any  one  for  the 
act?  Major  Kirkbride,  city  attorney  of 
San  Mateo. 


STATEMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEY 
CHARLES  N.  KIRKBRIDE, 
OF  SAN  MATEO. 


For  the  Amendment. 
Major  Kirkbride:  Mr.  President  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  come  from  a 
town  that  does  not  own  its  public 
utilities.  I  have  a  couple  of  illustrations 
of   the   experiences   of   that   town   that 


have  occurred  within  a  month  or  two 
last  past,  that  may  be  of  value  to  you 
as  illustrating  certain  phases  of  this 
question. 

Our  city  council  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  engaged  in  the  question  of  fixing 
the  license  tax  upon  an  amusement 
park — you  may  have  heard  of  it — 
Pacific  City.  Across  the  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  there  is  another  munici- 
pality, the  city  of  Alameda.  Alameda 
has  its  own  electric  plant  and  sells  its 
current  municipally.  It  also  has  a 
privately-owned  amusement  park — you 
may  have  heard  of  that,  too — Neptune 
Beach.  AVe  had  before  our  city  council, 
the  attorney,  a  San  Francisco  attorney, 
representing  our  amusement  park,  in 
response  to  a  letter  directing  the  man- 
agement of  the  park  to  appear  and  show 
cause  as  to  why  a  very  comfortable 
license  tax  should  not  be  taxed  upon 
the  amusement  park.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  you,  what  do  j'ou  imagine  was  the 
argument  that  that  attornej'^  presented 
in  favor  of  a  no-license  tax?  This  was 
his  argument :  That  the  tax  in  San 
Mateo,  which  is  not,  as  I  said,  the  owner 
of  its  utilities,  should  be  low,  because 
their  competitor,  Neptune  Beach,  was 
receiving  its  electric  light  current  at  a 
much  lower  rate,  because  it  was  fur- 
nished by  the  municipality!  And  in 
our  city  it  was  furnished  by  the  P.  G. 
&  E.  That  is  one  phase  as  showing  the 
advantage  of  municipal  ownership. 

Now  another  matter.  My  water 
bills  last  month  reflected  an  increase 
made  a  month  or  so  ago  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  in  the  rates 
charged  by  our  local  privately-owned 
water  company-.  And  the  principal 
item  of  increase  in  those  rates  was  this: 
An  increase  on  the  value  of  the  plant 
represented  by  the  outstanding  bonds 
of  the  corporation.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  I,  as  an  attorney  in  private  prac- 
tice, handled  the  matter  of  the  acquisi- 
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tion  by  this  corporation  of  its  water 
plant  from  a  former  company,  and  at 
the  time  of  that  acquisition,  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  the  property 
and  as  a  factor  in  that  purchase,  in  the 
negotiations  between  two  private  cor- 
porations, the  present  company  in- 
sisted upon  a  lower  rate  on  an  issue  of 
8200,000  in  bonds  which  were  taken 
over  by  the  former  company,  and  that 
low  rate  was  five  per  cent.  Mind  you, 
that  was  a  factor  in  the  purchase  price 
of  the  property,  and  I  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  arguments 
that  took  place  between  the  negotiators 
at  the  time  it  took  place.  'WTien  that 
matter  came  before  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission recently,  I  insisted  that  the 
practice  that  had  been  prevailing  for 
over  ten  years  in  the  rates  charged  in 
that  town,  that  the  five  per  cent  rate 
on  this  $200,000  should  not  be  increased, 
but  that  the  amount  of  the  capitalization 
should  be  taken  out  and  anj'  increase 
or  any  eight  per  cent  rate  charge  should 
be  charged  onto  the  remainder  of  the 
property  of  the  corporation.  If  that 
rate  had  been  increased  at  the  time  of 
the  original  negotiations,  then  the  ulti- 
mate price  paid  for  the  property  would 
have  been  decreased,  because  it  was  a 
factor  in  the  purchase  price.  Neverthe- 
less, within  the  last  few  months,  the 
Railroad  Commission  increased  that  rate 
from  five  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent,  and 
gave  them  a  further  gift  of  three  per 
cent  on  $200,000.00  or  $6,000  a  year 
that  doesn't  absolutely  represent  any 
expense  or  any  element  in  carrying  on 
their  business. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  rates  that 
are  prevailing  and  granted  bj'  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  you  cannot  de- 
pend upon.    (Applause). 

President  Bartlett:  Is  there  anybody 
now  desiring  to  speak  against  the  act? 
We  will  hear  from  anybody  desiring  to 
speak  against  the  act.    Mr.  Cullinan,  do 


you  want  to  take  the  floor  against  it? 

Mr.  Eustace  Cullinan,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: I  would  rather  wait  until  I  hear 
somebody  discuss  the  act,  Mr.  President. 

President  Bartlett:  Is  there  anj^body 
desiring  to  speak  for  the  act?  Mr. 
Ingram,  you  are  from — 

Mr.  Ingram:    Redding. 

President  Bartlett:  We  will  hear 
from  Mr.  Ingram. 


STATEMENT  OF  CITY  CLERK  L. 
E.   INGRAM,  OF  REDDING 


For  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Ingram:  Ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  have  no  oratorical  ability,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  impose  upon  your  time 
with  any  useless  argument,  but  state- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  arguments 
presented  here  today  regarding  the 
success  or  failure  of  municipal  ownership 
in  the  city  of  Redding,  of  which  city  I 
happen  to  be  the  city  clerk,  and  I  wish 
to  state  just  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
success  of  that  system. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spreckels — there 
is  only  one  difference  between  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Spreckels  concern- 
ing the  city  of  Redding  distributing 
system  and  those  made  by  our  neighbor, 
Mr.  Ware,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
was  right  and  Mr.  Ware  was  wrong 
(applause) . 

The  city  of  Redding,  after  a  fight  for 
four  years,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  a  bitter  fight,  against  a  Power 
Trust  of  the  state  of  California,  of 
which  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  of  Northern  California  is  a 
powerful  factor,  finally  succeeded  in 
acquiring  the  electric  distributing  system 
under  the  act  of  which  Mr.  Ware  spoke, 
and  I  think  we  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  city  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia that  ever  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  that  act  and 
succeeded — and  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
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that  it  was  difficult  to  do  it.  It  ended 
with  a  decision  from  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission giving  us  a  right  to  take  over 
the  electric  distributing  system  of  the 
city  of  Redding  for  a  sum  a  little  over 
$57,000.  A  bond  issue  had  been  voted 
for  S40,000  to  acquire  that  system  with 
four  years  previously,  which  was  in- 
sufficient under  the  ruling  of  the  Railroad 
Commission,  and  they  thought  they  had 
us,  but  they  didn't.  Four  of  our  citizens 
came  forward  and  advanced  a  total  of 
$5,000,  three  of  them  taking  SI, 000  each 
of  power  in  advance  and  paying  cash  for 
it,  and  the  other  one  pajnng  $2,000  in 
cash  in  advance ;  and  we  borrowed  $10,000 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  city, 
notwithstanding  there  was  considerable 
protest  on  the  part  of  inspired  power 
company  representatives  and  we  sold 
our  bonds  at  a  premium  of  a  little  over 
$3,000,  and  with  that  money  we  bought 
the  system,  and  you  may  know  from 
those  facts  that  we  had  nothing  upon 
which  to  start  to  make  any  much  needed 
improvements. 

So  we  undertook  in  the  beginning  to 
repair  and  reconstruct  and  maintain 
and  operate  our  system  from  the  revenue, 
and  we  did  it.  And  in  addition  to  that, 
since  the  6th  of  December,  1921,  up 
to  the  present  time,  we  have  repaid  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  citj^  treasury  of 
the  city  of  Redding  the  sum  of  $10,000 
that  we  borrowed  from  it;  we  have 
repaid  all  but  $1,400  of  the  S5,000 
borrowed  from  those  fine  citizens  of 
whom  I  spoke;  we  have  spent  nearly 
$8,000  or  $9,000  for  material  in  the 
reconstruction  and  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  plant;  we  have  paid 
$1,200  as  a  first  semi-annual  payment 
of  interest  on  bonds;  and  we  have  a 
surplus  in  our  treasury  today  in  the 
fighting  fund  of  about  $1,800,  which 
has  not  yet  been  transferred,  thus 
contemplating  a  net  profit  for  the  year 
of    approximately    $24,000,    which    we 


originally  estimated,  when  we  went 
before  the  people  of  the  city  of  Redding 
to  vote  that  $40,000  of  bonds,  as  being 
$12,000 — we  were  away  under  our  esti- 
mate, and  when  the  result  was  finally 
shown  in  the  facts  that  came  forward 
when  we  began  collecting  the  revenue, 
it  was  shown  that  it  was  double  what  we 
estimated. 

President  Bartlett:  Your  time  is  up. 
Is  there  anyone  else  here  now  desiring 
to  speak  against  the  act? 


STATEMENT    OF    MAYOR    L.     F. 

SINSIIEIMER,  OF    SAN  LUIS 

OBISPO 


Against  the  Act, 
Mayor  Sinsheimer:  Mr.  President: 
The  debate,  as  it  seems  to  me  here  today, 
has  largely  hinged  upon  the  proposition 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  beUeve  in  public 
ownership  of  public  utifities.  I  want  to 
go  on  record  at  this  moment  as  stating 
that  I  firmly  believe  in  the  ownership 
of  every  public  utility — water,  light, 
heat,  power,  and  everything  that  goes 
in  to  make  up  the  happiness  of  our 
citizens,  by  every  municipality.  But 
the  question  is  on  the  particular  bill 
which  the  people  of  California  are  asked 
to  vote  upon  at  the  coming  election. 
The  gentleman  from  Los  Angeles 
hit  the  nail  upon  the  head  when  he 
stated  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is 
not  and  will  not  come  under  the  pro- 
\dsions  of  the  bill  as  it  is  presented  to 
you  here  toda}-.  They  act  without  it. 
They  are  not  acting  within  it.  They 
say  to  the  rest  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  those  of  the  small  municipalities, 
you  and  I,  "You  come  in;  we  stay  out." 
And  why?  Under  this  bill  a  municipality 
is  not  permitted  to  raise  a  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  public  utility  which 
it  may  desire  to  install.  Under  this  act, 
the  overlordship  which  is  created  will 
be  just  as  great  an  overlordship  as  the 
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Railroad  Commission  has  today;  that 
is  to  say,  an  overlordship  of  every  small 
municipality  in  the  state  of  California. 
You  will  not  have  a  word  to  say  as  to 
whether  you  may  or  may  not  install  a 
public  utility,  provided  this  commission 
does  not  think  they  can  collect  enough 
revenue  from  the  rate  payers  to  make 
it  up. 

Now,  what  is  the  result?  The  result 
is  that  every  particular  piece  of  real 
estate  in  your  city,  and  the  men  who  sit 
down  and  own  real  estate  for  the  purpose 
thereby  of  amassing  fortunes  ouk-  of  the 
work,  out  of  the  sweat,  out  of  the  toil 
of  the  people  who  live  in  your  towns — 
thej^  all  go  absolutely  free,  and  you  will 
not  and  you  have  not  under  this  bill, 
as  I  take  it,  if  I  have  read  it  correctly, 
the  right  to  raise  a  single  cent  to  p&y 
the  interest  or  to  pay  the  principal  on 
any  public  utiUty  which  j^ou  may  desire 
to  install. 

Now,  I  want  j^ou  to  think  over  that. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  that  proposition,  I 
trust  somebody  will  right  me  in  it. 
You  have,  if  you  wish,  under  the  present 
law  to  establish  a  public  utility,  the 
right  to  do  so;  you  can  do  it  in  any 
manner  that  you  please;  you  can  tax 
to  do  it  or  not  tax  to  do  it.  And  let  me 
say  this:  The  city  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
owns  its  own  water  system,  it  hopes 
before  long  to  own  its  own  light  and 
power  system.  But  when  it  does,  if  the 
law  is  available  to  it,  it  will  take  it  under 
the  present  existing  law,  and  will  not 
take  the  chance  of  any  overlordship. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause). 

President  Bartlett:  Any  one  now 
desiring  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  act? 


STATEMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 
EXPERT  GORDON  WHITMALL, 
OF  LOS  ANGELES. 


For  the  Amendment. 
Mr.  Whitman :    Members  of  the  con- 
vention:  I  shall  like  nothing  better  than 


the  opportunity  to  touch  on  several 
of  the  points  raised  by  the  opposition, 
but  time  will  in  no  sense  permit  of  that, 
and  I  am  therefore  going  to  touch  upon 
only  three  of  them,  and  upon  those 
very  briefly. 

First,  mention  was  made  by  the 
principal  opponent  of  the  act  on  this 
floor  that,  in  the  floating  of  this  vast 
amount  of  bonds,  it  would  necessarily 
increase  the  rate  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  the  money  obtained  on  the 
sale  of  the  state  bonds,  and  comparison 
was  made  with  certain  private  issues 
that  existed  at  times  recently  past.  It 
should  hardly  be  necessary  to  argue 
that  in  detail,  other  than  to  make  this 
one  observation,  that  that  amount  of 
bonds  and  more  is  going  to  be  issued 
anyhow,  and  it  is  only  a  question  with 
us  as  to  whether  they  should  be  issued 
privately  or  publicly.  The  bearing  on 
the  rate,  you  can  easily  deduce  for 
yourselves. 

The  second  point  made,  and  I  like 
to  keep  to  the  points  that  were  made  in 
the  main  debate,  was  this:  Reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that,  though  the 
discussion  previously  was  interesting 
concerning  San  Francisco,  we  were 
not  discussing  San  Francisco  in  and 
about  1906.  I  must  perforce  take  ex- 
ception to  that.  We  are  discussing, 
probably  not  our  friend,  Francis  J. 
Heney,  at  that  time,  or  Mr.  Spreckels  or 
Mr.  Abe  Ruef,  but  we  are  discussing 
the  elements  that  were  involved  in  that 
fight  then  that  are  involved  in  exact 
ratio  here  today.  There  are  the  same 
elements  that  were  involved  when  Rome 
was  burning  and  during  the  French 
revolution,  and  during  all  of  our  history, 
those  elements  that  had  to  do  with 
exacting  from  the  public  of  tribute  by 
the  private  individuals,  for  giving  among 
ourselves  that  which  originally  belonged 
to  us  and  which  should  never  have  been 
given  to  them. 
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And  finally,  this  point  was  made, 
and  it  was  an  interesting  point — would 
have  been  far  more  interesting  if  it 
had  been  entirely  true.  The  statement 
was  made  in  referring  to  the  activities 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  that,  Oh, 
how  we  orated  and  got  on  the  platform 
when  the  rates  went  up,  but  never 
did  we  peep  a  word  when  they  came 
down.  It  depends  entirely  upon  who 
is  meant  by  "we."  (Laughter).  Men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  fact  that, 
within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  over 
of  the  control  of  the  private  system  in 
Los  Angeles,  we  reduced  the  rates  at 
an  average  of  twelve  per  cent.  Within 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  with  sanc- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Commission,  that 
remnant  of  system  of  the  city  under 
private  ownership  came  down  to  the 
same  rate,  or  approximately  so.  And 
it  may  not  be  oratory  that  they  were 
going  through,  but  I'll  say  to  you  that 
the  only  difference  was  the  difference 
between  squealing  and  oratory. 
(Laughter).  It  may  not  be  oratory  that 
we  are  hearing  when  rates  are  being 
reduced — by  the  inevitable  competition 
of  public  operation.  But  there  is  a 
pamphlet  that  may  not  be  known  as 
oratory,  yet  it  goes  further,  as  Mr. 
Rowell  told  us  today  in  the  other 
pavilion,  than  any  human  word  of 
the  mouth — the  printed  word — and  you 
all  had  it  here  in  your  cities.  I  leave  it 
to  you  whether  or  not  there  is  oratory 
or  the  spoken  word  or  printed  word 
when  rates  go  down,  as  they  are  going. 
(Applause). 

City  Clerk  Cuthbertson,  of  Mayfield: 
Mr.  Chairman — 

President  Bartlett:  Are  you  against 
the  act? 

Mr.  Cuthbertson:     No. 

President  Bartlett:  I  want  to  hear 
some  one  who  may  have  something 
to  saj--  against  the  act  at  this  time,  if 
there  are  others.  Is  there  any  one  against 


the  act  who  desires  to  speak?  Then  you 
may  proceed,  Mr.  Cuthbertson.  Where 
are  you  from? 

Mr.  Cuthbertson:    Mayfield. 


STATEMENT  OF  CITY  CLERK  S.  M. 
CUTHBERTSON,  of  Mayfield. 


For  the  Amendment. 
It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
wonderfully  efficient  method  of  civic 
government  is  obtaining  through  our 
planning  commissions.  Unless  our  plan- 
ning commissions  will  hire  an  orator  and 
press  agent,  they  have  not  a  fair  chance 
against  the  special  interests.  We  are 
entertained  by  hired  employees  of  the 
special  interests  at  a  convention  where  we 
were  unanimous  in  regard  to  this  measure 
a  year  ago,  and  if  the  convention  wants 
to  know  anything  pertaining  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  subject,  they 
should  have  employed  one  of  their  own 
members  to  argue  for  and  another  to 
argue  against  the  subject.  The  same 
thing  is  true  all  over  the  state  of  Cah- 
fornia.  Special  interests  go  into  Redding, 
they  send  letters  to  every  voter  in  the 
city  of  Redding,  they  send  speakers 
with  the  same  warning  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  had,  to  keep  out  of 
politics.  Let  us  trust  the  people  to  be 
fair.  We  have  fine  orators,  brave 
soldiers,  our  people  who  give  lives  and 
their  property  to  the  public  welfare  in 
time  of  war,  and  we  hope  that  many  will 
do  the  same  in  time  of  peace.  We  are 
not  going  to  ruin  any  special  interests, 
all  we  ask  of  them  is  that  they  should 
have  fair  rates.  But  those  special 
interests  should  keep  away  from  the 
public  debates.  If  the  city  of  Redding 
wants  a  power  distributing  system,  let 
them  decide  the  question  for  themselves. 
Let  the  people  of  Cahfornia,  and  not 
these  special  interests,  interested  from 
a  selfish  point  of  view,  go  out  and  tell 
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the    communities    and    people    of    the 
state  how  to  vote  on  the  subject. 

President  Bartlett:  Is  there  anybody 
desiring  to  speak  against  the  act?  May 
we  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Cullinan. 


STATEMENT    OF    EUSTACE    CUL- 
LINAN, of  San  Francisco, 
President     of    the     Greater     CaHfornia 
League. 


Against  the  Amendment. 
Mr.  CulHnan:  Mr.  President  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  have  been 
waiting  until  some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  act  would  discuss  the  act.  What 
we  are  considering  is  a  specific  document, 
before  the  people  of  California,  and  all 
the  talk  we  have  heard  in  favor  of  the 
act  has  been  about  entirely  extraneous 
matters.  Devotion  to  municipal  owner- 
ship is  almost  a  religion,  I  am  aware, 
with  the  people  who  compose  this 
league,  and  we  knew  that  when  we 
accepted  the  League's  invitation  to 
come  here  and  address  you.  But  the 
question  you  are  asked  to  investigate 
is  not  whether  or  not  municipal  owner- 
ship, here  or  there,  has  been  successful, 
There  have,  of  course,  been  successful 
municipal  ownership  experiments. 
Municipal  ownership  in  the  water,  and 
particularly  in   the   power  business,   as 
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Mr.  Ware  points  out,  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  service  of  the  private 
utilities  under  our  system  of  regulation, 
because  the  municipality  has"  fat  terri- 
tory, and  is  not  burdened  with  the 
obligations  that  are  placed  upon  a 
public  utility,  that  of  serving  all  the 
people  in  the  whole  territory  covered, 
unprofitable  portions  of  the  territory 
as  well  as  the  profitable  portions  of  the 
territory.  And  all  discussions  of  the 
various  municipal  operations  given  there 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  before 
the  people  of  California  presented  by 
this  act. 

The  present  laws,  as  Mr.  Ware  has 
pointed  out,  give  ample  opportunity 
for  an}^  community  or  any  group  of 
communities  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  municipal  ownership  or  operation 
that  they  choose  to  develop.  If  any 
community,  or  any  group  of  com- 
munities, has  a  feasible  financially  sound 
proposition,  it  can  organize,  it  can 
finance,  it  can  develop  its  proposition 
under  laws  as  they  stand  today.  There 
is  absolutely  no  necessity,  from  the 
point  of  view   of  municipal   operations 


or  mvmicipal  ownership,  for  the  Water 
and  Power  Act.  We  have  here,  and  it  is 
only  twelve  years  old,  less  than  twelve 
years  old,  the  Public  Utilities  Act,  and 
it  has  teeth  in  it.  The  Public  UtiUties 
Act  gives  the  people  of  California, 
through  the  Railroad  Commission,  ample 
powers  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  old  evils  of  unregulated,  or  virtually 
unregulated,  public  service  operations. 
We  have  on  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  today  men  of  character 
as  high  as  we  will  ever  find  on  any 
board,  any  State  Water  and  Power 
Board,  that  any  Governor  is  likely  to 
appoint.  And  if  you  have  a  Railroad 
Commission  composed  of  men  of  that 
character,  and  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  California  and 
acting  under  a  Utilities  Act  that  has 
ample  power,  provides  ample  power 
to  the  Railroad  Commission  to  protect 
the  public,  what  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  is  the  reason  for  scrapping 
the  whole  public  utility  regulation  theory 
under  which  we  have  been  acting  and 
which  is  yet  in  its  experimental  stage,  to 
adopt  an  entirely  new  scheme,  where  we 
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are  to  get  the  most  beneficent  results, 
as  they  tell  us,  from  a  Water  and  Power 
Board  appointed  by  the  same  official 
who  appoints  the  Railroad  Commission. 
If  you  can't  get  relief  from  the  Railroad 
Commission,  if  the  Railroad  Commission 
has  fallen  down  on  the  job,  if  the  Rail- 
road Commission  has  ceased  to  serve 
the  public  interest — and  no  one  here  has 
dared  to  make  that  assertion — but  if 
you  can't  get  that  relief,  how  are  you 
going  to  get  relief  of  the  kind  3'ou  want 
from  the  Water  and  Power  Board 
appointed  by  the  Governor? 

The  problem  before  you,  the  thing 
you  want  to  do,  is  to  reduce  rates. 
Your  rates  are  fixed  for  you  by  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  the  state  of 
California  today.  Much  of  the  argu- 
ment directed  at  corporate  control  and 
to  the  grabbing  water  sources  of  the 
state,  and  all  that,  relates  to  a  time 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  our  policy  of 
regulations,  a  policy  instituted  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  and  is  not  applicable  to 
the  conditions  of  today.  There  is  abso- 
lutel}^  no  reason  for  the  Water  and 
Power  Act.  And  that  being  so,  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  take  the  risk, 
even  if,  as  some  of  you  contend,  it  is 
not  a  very  serious  risk — it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  take  any  risk  at  all  by 
bonding  the  state  of  California  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  five   hundreds  of 


millions  of  dollars  under  an  act  which  is, 
as  Mr.  Ware  says,  a  permanent  de- 
ficiency bill. 

President  Bartlett:  Mr.  Koiner,  city 
manager  of  Pasadena,  rises — to  speak 
for  the  bill. 


STATEMENT  OF  CITY  MANAGER 
C.  W.  KOINER,  of  Pasadena. 


For  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Koiner:  Mr.  President:  This 
act,  as  I  view  it,  enables  the  people  of 
California  to  put  water  on  nine  million 
acres  of  land,  a  large  part  of  which  will 
never  be  irrigated  unless  the  state  credit 
is  used  as  an  endorser  to  finance  irri- 
gating projects.  And  along  with  it  will 
be  a  by-product  known  as  hj^dro-electric 
power,  that  can  be  sold  for  a  great  deal 
less  than  j'ou  are  paying  for  power 
today. 

Now,  the  reason  municipal  ownership 
is  discussed  along  with  this  act  is  be- 
cause it  can't  be  separated,  because 
those  who  oppose  the  act  state  that  no 
municipal  enterprise  has  been  a  success 
as  yet. 

Mr.  Ware :     That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Koiner:     It  is  to  be  inferred, 

Mr.  Ware:     An  unfair  inference. 

President  Bartlett :  No  interrupations 
please. 

Mr.  Koiner:  I  want  to  say  that  we 
can  point  to  many  municipal  light  and 
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power  projects  that  have  been  successful, 
as  highly  so  as  water  and  other  similar 
utilities,  even  gas.  I  want  to  answer 
one  of  the  statements,  a  question  of 
one  of  the  speakers  as  to  how  much  it 
would  amount  to  if  you  could  reduce 
the  wholesale  power  rate  half  a  cent  a 
kilowatt  hour.  To  Pasadena,  it  would 
mean  SI 20, 000  a  j^ear  to  the  light  and 
power  department- — if  we  could  buy 
our  power  for  half  a  cent  a  kilowatt 
hour  less  than  we  are  paying  now.  We 
have  a  steam  plant,  we  can  take  the 
peak  ofT  even  since  before  oil  dropped, 
for  less  than  we  can  buy  power,  because 
our  standb}'  charge  penalizes  us  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  have  at  times 
to  run  our  steam  plant  to  save  our  costs. 
Now,  I  have  managed  that  plant  for 
fifteen  years.  We  have  saved  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  by  reason  of  the 
difference  in  rates  charged  b}'  our  former 
competitor  in  neighboring  cities  except 
Los  Angeles,  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  in  round  figures.  That  is  a  large 
sum  of  money.  But  you  can  figure  it 
out  yourselves.  During  the  war,  every- 
body in  our  neighboring  cities  paid  a 
nine-cent  rate,  top.  We  charged  the 
same  rate  right  through,  five  cents  top. 
We  only  changed  the  lower  schedule. 
We  were  selling  power  as  low  as  SI. 02, 
and  we  changed  that  low  rate  to  SL05 
when  oil  went  to  S2.18  a  barrel,  and  we 


began  to  buy  power  from  our  former 
competitor,  and  that  was  the  reason  for 
changing  the  lower  step  on  our  power 
rates.  And  we  saved  last  year,  and  we 
charged  the  same  rates  that  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Monica,  or  Pomona  were  paying, 
over  S300,000.  We  carried  a  surplus, 
after  caring  for  the  interest  on  the  total 
average  investment  in  the  plant,  all 
proper  charges  against  it,  and  after 
allowing  for  taxes — which,  bj-  the  way, 
would  cost  us  a  half  a  cent  a  kilowatt 
hour  of  the  top  rate  that  we  charge  resi- 
dence users,  not  on  all  the  current 
we  sell,  but  on  twelve  billion  kilowatt 
hours,  only  on  a  part  of  what  we  sell, 
that  is  all  we  would  pay,  and  I  believe 
we  should  take  that  into  consideration 
and  be  fair  as  to  what  the  cost  would 
be  if  we  did  paj'  taxes,  and  I  am  not 
opposed  to  pajdng  taxes  to  the  state  at 
the  proper  time,  though  I  don't  beheve 
the  municipal  plant  just  starting  should 
be  burdened  unnecessarily  just  at  this 
time,  though  I  do  believe  the  time  Avill 
come  when  all  of  those  who  advocate 
municipal  ownership  will  be  perfectly 
-udlling  to  psiy  that  tax  to  the  state;  it 
comes  out  of  the  user's  pocket  the  same 
as  the  dam  that  washes  awa}',  and  we 
must  add  it  to  the  rate  and  charge  it 
in  and  pay  it.  I  interrupted  my  thought 
there,  but  I  think  I  have  detailed  to 
vou  that  that  is  what  it  meant  to  us. 
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Now,  another  thing:  A  great  many 
cities  have  not  the  bonding  abiUty  to  go 
ahead  with  large  projects.  This  act  will 
enable  them  to  do  what  they  cannot 
do  now  in  that  regard.  And,  of  course, 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  it  is  that  the 
state  can  borrow  money  for  a  great 
deal  less  than  a  private  enterprise. 
We  all  know  that.  In  hydro-electric 
power,  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  cost  is  the  cost  of  money.  And  I 
don't  think  it  is  right  to  take  as  the 
reason  for  the  increased  cost  of  money 
in  Ontario,  to  ascribe  it  to  state  owner- 
ship in  that  province,  when  we  know 
that  the  war  was  the  cause  of  it. 

(Cries  from  the  floor  of  "Heney! 
Heney!") 

President  Bartlett:  Does  anybody 
desire  further  to  speak  against  the  act? 
Mr.  Heney,  if  nobody  desires  to  speak 
against  it,  you  have  been  called  for, 
and  will  you  speak  for  it  for  five 
minutes? 


STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  J. 
HENEY,  of  Los  Angeles. 


For  the  Amendment. 
Mr.  Heney:  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  came  here  this  after- 
noon with  an  open  mind  to  be  convinced. 
And  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  best  oratorical  effort  of 
the  day  from  jMr.  Ware.  He  certainly 
presents  his  subject  forciblj-  and  well,  and 
he  is  certainh'  well  supplied  with  facts. 
I  also  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  my  friend,  ]\Ir.  Cullinan, 
when  he  said  he  was  waiting  to  hear 
somebody  discuss  this  particular  act. 
Now,  I  don't  give  a  hang  about  the 
terms  of  this  particular  act  mj-self. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  amazing  thing 
to  me  to  see  the  representatives  of  the 
big  power  companies  praising  regulation. 
(Laughter.)  Because  it  reminds  me  of 
when  regulation  was  a  new  thing.  When 
regulation    was    first    proposed    in    the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
manded by  President  Roosevelt,  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Herrin,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in 
which  he  denounced  with  all  of  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  that  Mr.  Ware  dis- 
played, this  attack  upon  a  private 
owner  to  run  his  own  business  as  he 
saw  fit.  And  that  is  exactly  the  view- 
point that  all  of  the  public  utilities 
have  on  regulation — until  they  learned 
how  to  get  around  regulation  and 
accomplish  the  same  end. 

Now,  I  was  born  and  brought  up  a 
Jeffersonian  Democrat.  I  thought  the 
less  the  Government  had  to  do  with 
doing  anything  for  the  people,  the 
better;  that  those  who  were  least  gov- 
erned were  best  governed,  to  put  it  in 
the  language  of  Jefferson.  I  never 
changed  my  opinion  until  I  got  into  the 
San  Francisco  graft  prosecutions,  and 
was  forced  to  learn  something  about 
political  economy.  Then  for  the  first 
time   in   my   life    I    really   learned   the 


fundamentals  of  political  economy.  I 
also  learned  that  every  municipality 
that  is  corrupted  is  corrupted  by  pri- 
vately-owned public  utility  corporations. 
(Laughter.)  It  started  in  the  days  of 
Boss  Tweed,  and  it  is  still  in  full  bloom. 
I  also  began  to  study  the  question  then 
and  I  found  that  every  state  that  is 
corrupted  in  its  government  is  corrupted 
by  the  statewide  privately-owned  public 
utilities.  Then  I  extended  my  studies  a 
little  further,  and  I  found  that  our 
national  government  is  corrupted  and 
corrupted  in  its  national  conventions 
by  privately-owned  public  utilities. 

Now,  I  am  wondering  why  the  public 
utilities  are  opposed  to  this  act.  Mr. 
Ware  talks  about  private  representatives 
and  individual  efforts.  With  whose 
money?  Why,  yours  and  mine.  Who 
furnishes  that  money,  who  buys  the 
bonds,  and  who  are  the  public  utilities 
companies,  the  power  companies,  asking 
to  buy  their  stock?  Why,  the  servant 
girls,  the  domestics,  the  laboring  men, 
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and  we  scrub  lawyers.  What  for?  In 
order  that  a  few  men  who  select  them- 
selves— they  are  not  selected  by  the 
Governor,  they  are  not  elected,  they 
select  themselves  for  the  job,  and  they 
say,  "We  are  the  fellows  who  can  do 
this  best.  Just  let  us.  have  your  money 
to  do  it  with.  That  is  all  we  ask.  And 
let  us  alone — let  us  alone,  and  we  will 
show  you  how  we  will  do  it — to  you. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Bartlett :  We  will  now  listen 
to  anybody  desiring  to  speak  against 
the  act. 

Dr.  Haynes:     Mr.  Chairman. 

President  Bartlett:  Doctor  Ha\Ties, 
do  you  want  to  talk  against  the  act?" 

Dr.  Haynes:    No,  for  the  act. 

(Cries  from  the  floor  of  "Spreckels! 
Spreckels!") 

President  Bartlett :  As  no  one  seems 
to  desire  to  speak  against  it  further, 
we  will  hear  from  you,  Dr.  Haynes. 


STATEMENT    OF     DR.     JOHN 
HAYNES,  of  Los  Angeles. 


K. 


For  the  Amendment. 
Dr.  Haynes:  It  seems  presumptuous 
in  me,  Mr.  President,  an  awkward  of 
speech  and  tongue-tied  manner  of  man, 
to  pretend  to  debate  with  Mr.  Cullinan, 
for  instance,  who  is,  I  understand,  the 
very  high-priced  attorney  for  the  power 
companies  in  this  matter.  But  when 
he  stated  that  you  cannot  judge  of  this 
proposed  act  by  municipal  ownership, 
allow  me  to  remind  him  of  something 
that  occurred  in  Congress  just  the 
other  day.  Reading  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  saw  that  the  cyanide  manu- 
facturers on  the  American  side  of  Niagara 
made  the  plea  that  the}^  wanted  an 
increase  of  tariff  on  the  product,  be- 
cause, they  said,  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  manufacturers  of  cyanide 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  for 
the  reason  that  they  had  to  pay  twice 
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as  much  for  their  electrical  energy  as 
did  the  companies  who  bought  theirs 
on  the  Canadian  side,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  Ontario  not  only  does 
business  with  municipalities,  but  with 
farms  three  hundred  miles  away  from 
the  source  of  power. 

I  would  like  also  to  ask  Mr.  Cullinan 
and  Mr.  Ware  if  this  Public  Utilities  Act 
of  which  they  now  seem  so  proud  and 
so  fond,  was  not  as  bitterly  contested, 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  out,  by  them, 
as  they  are  now  contesting  this  present 
act? 

Again  I  would  like  to  say,  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Ware's  statement,  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
one  year  ago  we  sold  thirteen  and  a  half 
million  dollars  of  bonds,  five  per  cent 
bonds,  and  eighty-nine  cents  on  the 
dollar,  while  the  Edison  Company  was 
selling  at  the  verj^  same  time  Edison 
Company  six  per  cent  bonds  at  eighty- 
two  and  a  half  on  the  dollar.  That  is 
in  answer  to  his  assertion  or  inference 
that  privately-owned  utilit}^  bonds  sell 
to  better  advantage  than  municipal 
bonds.    (Applause.) 

(Calls  from  the  floor  of  ''Spreckels! 
Spreckels!") 

President  Bartlett:  Mr.  Spreckels 
now  has  eight  minutes  left  of  his  hour. 


STATEMENT    OF    RUDOLPH 
SPRECKELS,  of  San  Francisco, 
in   reply. 
Mr.  Spreckels:    You  know,  I  find  the 
public    utilities    privately-owned    some- 
times   make    bad    investments.        You 
have  had  some  evidence  of  that  today. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ware  takes  exception  to  my 
glance  when  I  referred  to  corporations 
hiring  lawj^ers  and  agents  to  spread  their 
propoganda.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Ware  did 
not  take  in  good  part  my  apology  for 
those  who  do  that  sort  of  thing.     I  did 
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it  in  good  faith,  because  I  feol  for  the 
man  that  has  to  earn  his  hving  that  way. 
I  have  only  blamed  those  who  wrong- 
fully employ  men  and  induce  them  to 
take  improper  employment  against  the 
public  interest.  That  is  Avhat  I  am 
complaining  of.  I  don't  object  to  his 
getting  compensation,  if  he  does.  Mr. 
Cullinan,  they  tell  me,  has  thirty 
thousand  golden  reasons — he  has  not 
indicated  them  here,  and  has  not  told 
j'^ou  just  what  they  are. 

But  this  question  now,  since  Mr. 
Ware  is  so  particular  in  disputing  the 
question  of  the  figures  that  I  presented, 
which  the  authority  from  Redding  has 
substantiated — his  statement  to  you 
that  he  does  not  believe  this  and  he 
does  not  believe  that,  and  why  don't 
we  produce  figures — are  aside  from  the 
mark.  Why,  his  corporations  have 
millions  to  put  behind  him  to  give  him 
all  the  figures,  if  they  had  one  to  dispute 
our  facts  here  presented.      Why  don't 


they  present  the  facts  to  refute  the 
statements  that  have  been  made?  Where 
are  your  facts,  gentlemen?  They  haven't 
got  them,  because  this  subject  is  not 
debatable  before  an  honest  body  of 
people. 

Xow,  take  Mr.  Ware  and  his  criticism 
of  figures,  and  where  are  they?  His 
statement  is  that  the  Province  of  On- 
tario had  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  and  he 
told  you  of  a  bond  house  circular  that 
he  had  received.  Why,  I  have  a  docu- 
ment here  that  is  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  the  president  of  which  is  the 
president  of  or  associated  with  Mr. 
Cullinan  in  this  so-called  organization, 
the  purpose  of  which  document  is 
announced  on  its  very  letter-head,  that 
it  is  in  opposition  to  this  act.  And  what 
does  he  say?  Let  me  read  from  it — 
it  is  a  cop3'  here,  absolutely  correct. 
The  rate  is  5.55  here  and  not  seven, 
as  stated. 
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Mr.  Ware:  A  year  and  a  half  ago  or 
two  years  ago,  or  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels:  When  did  you  refer  to? 

]\Ir.  Ware:  I  referred  to  a  j^ear  and  a 
half  and  two  years  ago,  and  the  rate 
of  the  bonds  as  sold  in  this  city,  and 
they  were  sold  to  }aeld  7.20. 

]Mr.  Spreckels:  This  statement  is 
under  date  of  September,  1921. 

Mr.  Ware:  I  quoted  those  figures 
also  as  of  the  present  time,  and  I  stated 
that  they  sold  now  from  5.20  to  5.50 — 
at  the  present  time. 

]\Ir.  Spreckels:  And  that  indicates 
to  you  and  is  proof  positive,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  the  development  of 
hydro-electric  power  by  a  state  im- 
proves your  credit,  because  it  has  gone 
from  seven  per  cent  to  5.55  per  cent  as 
^Ir.  Ware  here  says.  (Applause.)  Take 
their  own  figvu'es,  take  their  own  argu- 
ments, and  the}'  are  all  of  a  kind — 
you  scratch  one  of  them,  and  you  will 
find  the  same  thing. 


Now,  I  haven't  very  much  more  to 
sa}'  to  you.  The  power  companies  are 
putting  forth  their  efforts,  and  I  want 
you  to  notice  in  the  daily  press  from 
now  forward  the  expenditures  of  your 
money,  you,  the  rate  payers  of  these 
corporations.  Furthermore,  I  ask  you, 
if  you  have  an}'  concern  -^-ith  the  welfare 
of  your  state,  that  you  sign  up  now 
and  go  before  this  regulatory  body,  this 
Railroad  Commission,  and  that  you  ask 
for  an  accounting  of  every  dollar  they 
spent  to  debauch  the  press  and  poison 
the  channels  of  publicity  in  your  state. 
(Applause.)  The  people  of  a  democracy 
are  entitled  to  information  that  is 
accurate  and  honest,  and  not  influenced 
by  dirty  money,  by  dirt}-  dollars,  by 
the  corruptionists  that  hire  their  lawyers, 
that  buy  their  advertising  space.  You 
are  entitled  to  it,  and  you  can  get  it  if 
you  will  only  arouse  j'ourselves  and  go 
before  your  Railroad  Commission,  the 
body    that    is    supposed    to    represent 
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you,  and  demand  your  rights.  That 
is  what,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  do. 
(Applause.) 

President  Bartlctt:  The  discussion 
of  the  California  Water  and  Power 
Act  is  now  closed.  A  year  ago  at  Santa 
Monica  this  convention  went  on  record 
in  favor  of  California's  Water  and 
Power  Act.  That  decision  still  stands, 
unless  this  convention  decides  to  take 
the  contrary  action.  I  will,  therefore, 
entertain  any  motion,  if  anybody  desires 
to  make  a  motion,  to  rescind  the  action 
taken  at  Santa  Monica.  If  that  be  your 
wish.  Does  anybody  desire  to  make 
any  such  motion  in  connection  with  the 
subject? 

Mr.  Wheeler:  I  move  that  we  take  a 
recess  until  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  President. 

President  Bartlett:  Just  a  moment. 
I  want  this  convention  to  understand 
the  condition  as  it  exists.  We  voted  a 
year  ago  in  convention  at  Santa  Monica 
in  favor  of  California's  proposed  Water 
and  Power  amendment.  That  stands 
to  this  moment  as  the  action  of  this 
body,  and  will  so  stand  unless  this  body 
desires  to  change  it. 

A  Delegate:  I  move  that  we  re- 
affirm the  action  taken  at  Santa  Monica. 

Another  Delegate:  I  second  the 
motion. 


President  Bartlett:  A  motion  is  made 
that  we  reaffirm  the  action  taken  a 
year  ago  at  Santa  Monica  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  secretary  will  call  the  roll. 
The  League  must  vote  by  cities,  under 
our  constitution.  Each  city  is  entitled 
to  one  vote,  and  duly  accredited  dele- 
gates from  each  city  should  cast  the 
vote  of  the  city  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  delegation.  Please  keep  your  seats 
until  the  vote  is  counted. 

On  a  roll  call,  the  vote  stood  as  follows: 
Aye,  Alameda,  Anaheim,  Berkeley,  Corn- 
ing, Compton,  Dinuba,  East  San  Diego, 
El  Cerrito,  El  Segundo,  Exeter,  Fillmore, 
Fullerton,  Glendale,  King  City,  Long 
Beach,  Los  Angeles,  Marysville,  May- 
field,  Mountain  View,  Oakland,  Orland, 
Palo  Alto,  Patterson,  Redlands,  Re- 
dondo  Beach,  Richmond,  Sacramento, 
San  Diego,  San  Fernando,  San  Gabriel, 
San  Jose,  San  Leandro,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rosa, 
Soledad,  Sonora,  Stockton,  Sunnyvale, 
Susanville,  Taft,  Tehachapi,  Turlock, 
Vacaville,  Vallejo,  Whittier — 48;  No, 
San  Francisco,  I. 

President  Bartlett:  The  vote  stands 
forty-eight  in  favor  of  re-affirming  the 
position  taken  a  year  ago  and  one 
against.  The  position  of  the  League  is 
re-affirmed. 
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Swisher,  M.  M. 

Taber,  G.  R. 
Taylor,  C.  E. 
Taylor,  H.  A. 
Tantau,  G.  B. 
Templeton,  :\I.  B. 
Telfer,  Gavin  J. 
Thayer,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Tilley,  M.  J. 
Timmons,  J. 
Torgersen,  H.  E. 
Trubschenck 

Uhl,  C.  J. 


Fresno 
Santa  Cruz 
Sebastopol 
Anaheim 
Los  Angeles 
Watsonville 

Sebastopol 
Los  Angeles 
Coronada 
Exeter 
Hayward 
Los  Angeles 
Gilroy 
Palo  Alto 
Susanville 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Sunnyvale 

Vacaville 


Underwood,  A.  L.         Whit  tier 


Varcoe,  W.  E. 
Veatch,  F.  C. 
Vierra,  W.  H. 

Wanzer,  J.  O. 
Wand,  H.  B. 
Wadhmd,  G.  E. 
Waghop,  H.  C. 
Weber,  A.  A. 
Webster,  J.  C. 
Webster.  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Weisel,  H.  V. 
Wells,  W.  B. 
Weisenburger,  H.  C. 
Wheeler,  F.  C. 
White,  Sherman  T. 
White,  W.  A. 
Whitnall,  C.  G. 
Williams,  H.  G. 
Wing,  C.  C. 
Winning,  Miss  D.  M. 
Wisler,  L.  O. 
Wood,  C.  H. 


Alameda 
Los  Angeles 
Albany 

]\Iarysville 

Ventura 

]\Iontere\' 

Long  Beach 

Santa  Monica 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Anaheim 

Riverside 

Watsonville 

Los  Angeles 

Redding 

Orange 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Los  Gatos 

Fresno 

Pasadena 
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Wretman,  Miles  E.       Sunnyvale 
Wretman,  Mrs.  X.  E.  Sunnyvale 


Youens,  A.  V. 
Young,  H.  A. 


Palo  Alto 
El  Segundo 


Art  Concrete  Works     Pasadena 
C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Co.  San  Jose 
California  Corrugated 

Culvert  Co. 
California  Glazed  Ce- 
ment Pipe  Co.  Los  Angeles 
California  Potteries       San  Francisco 
W.  Clark  &  Sons           San  Francisco 


H.    S.     Crocker    Co., 

Stationers  San  Francisco 

Gladding,  McBean  Co.  San  Francisco 
Health  Eng'ring  Lab.  San  Francisco 
Hershey  Mfg.  Co. 

Neptune  Meter  Co.  San  Francisco 
Neuner  Corporation     Los  Angeles 

Pac.  Clay  Prod.  Co.      Los  Angeles 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Weed,  C.  H. 
Warren  Bros.  Co. 


San  Francisco 
San  Jose 
Oakland 


Tropic  Patteried  Inc.    Glendale 


Bachman,  Chas. 

with 

Neptune  ]\Ieter 

Barker,  J.  R. 

u 

Neptune  Meter 

Braslan,  C.  A. 

u 

Neptune  Meter 

Burdge,  J.  S. 

L.  A. 

u 

Warren  Bros.  Paving 

Brooke,  F.  M. 

Pasadena 

u 

Art  Concrete 

Clyde,  H.  B. 

S.  F. 

li 

Crocker 

Curran,  W.  B. 

u 

A.  Carhsle  &  Co. 

Eastman,  F.  E. 

Sacramento 

u 

Standard  Oil 

Gilman,  J.  A. 

Oakland 

« 

Warren  Bros. 

Glass,  Fred 

S.  F. 

li 

Heath  Eng.  Lab. 

Heath,  Harry 

S.  F. 

u 

Heath  Eng.  Lab. 

Hood,  H.J. ' 

Oakland 

u 

Art  Concrete 

Kitt,  C.  P. 

L.  A. 

u 

Crocker 

Martin,  D.  B. 

L.  A. 

u 

Crocker 

Merrill,  C.  H. 

Fresno 

u 

Warren  Bros.  Paving 

Murphy,  C.  B. 

Glendale 

(( 

Tropic  Potteries 

Neuner  Corporation 

L.  A. 

Newton,  F.  L. 

Woodland 

Nye,  A.  H. 

li 

Neptune  Meter 

Prothero,  L.  C. 

S.  F. 

li 

Heath  Eng.  Lab. 

Roberts,  H.  H. 

S.  F. 

u 

Standard  Oil 

Northrop,  L.  E. 

11 

Neptune  Meter 

Exhibit 


T»-^r 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  RECENT 
CONVENTION  AT  PALO  ALTO 

September  22nd,  1922. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  RATE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Whereas,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  rates  on  property  insurance  in  Cali- 
fornia are  excessive  and  that  the  laws  of  this  state  are  inadequate  to  prevent 
such  excessive  charges  or  to  prohibit  practices  inimical  to  the  public  interest  in 
matters  afifecting  insurance. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  be  requested  to  investigate  the  laws  and  practices  governing  the 
business  of  property  insurance  in  California,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
efifect  of  same  on  the  rates  for  such  insurance  in  this  state  as  compared  with  the 
rates  in  other  states ;  and  that  the  report  of  the  committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations based  thereon  be  bulletined  to  members  of  the  League  California 
MunicipaUties  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California. 

STATE   COMPENSATION   FUND 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  matter  of  compensation  insurance  carried  by  municipaUties  under 
state  law  and  to  report  the  facts  ascertained  at  the  next  convention. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY  AT  lOO^^c  OF  ITS  VALUE 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  that  it  lend  its 
efforts  to  terminating  the  prevailing  practice  by  cities  and  counties  throughout 
the  State  of  assessing  for  tax  purposes  at  other  than  100%  of  value  as  provided 
by  law,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  State  Legislature  be  importuned  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  terminate  the  present  un-economic,  insufficient  and  com- 
plicating method  as  assessing  at  varying  fractions  of  true  values. 

FAVORING  SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  No.  29 

Be  it  hereby  resolved  by  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  in  convention 
assembled  that  it  endorse  and  urge  upon  its  membership  to  approve  and  work 
for  the  passage  by  popular  vote  at  the  next  general  election  of  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  29  introduced  by  Senator  Carr  at  last  session  of  Legis- 
lature which  amendment  provides  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  ownership, 
operation  or  control  of  any  public  works  for  supplying  utility  service  or  any 
municipal  affair  determined  by  the  contracting  cities  to  be  of  common  concern, 
and  providing  for  the  adoption  of  such  contract  by  vote  of  the  people  in  their 
respective  cities  and  the  approval  by  the  State  Legislature  as  is  done  in  case  of 
city  charters  after  which  such  contract  shall  be  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  such 
communities. 
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MEMORIALIZING  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  AUTHORIZE 

THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  COMMISSION  TO  ACQUIRE 

LANDS  ALONG  HIGHWAYS 

Whereas,  the  highways  of  CaUfomia  are  fast  being  denuded  of  their  wonderful 
virgin  forests,  and  scenic  spots  and  camp  sites  are  being  rapidly  destroyed  or 
made  unavailable  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  pubUc  and  unattractive  to  the 
thousands  of  tourists  and  visitors  who  in  ever  greater  numbers  are  now  coming 
to  use  our  highways;  and 

Whereas,  our  neighboring  state  of  Oregon,  by  an  act  of  Legislature, 
passed  in  1921,  is  taking  steps  to  preserve  trees,  stream  beds,  mountains,  view- 
points and  other  attractive  scenic  features  along  its  highways  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  that  state  more  attractive  to  tourists  and  to  its  own  citizens ; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  League  of  California  MunicipaUties 
in  annual  convention  assembled,  does  hereby  most  earnestly  and  respectfully 
request  the  State  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  to  adopt  an  Act  providing 
that  the  State  Highway  Commission  of  the  State  of  California  may  acquire  for 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state,  by  purchase,  lease,  donation,  or  by 
proceedings  in  eminent  domain,  rights  of  way,  land,  parks,  trees,  grounds  or 
water  areas  necessary  for  the  culture  and  support  thereof,  camp  sites  on  or  along 
the  course  of  any  state  highway  or  any  pubUc  highway. 

The  Oregon  Act  referred  to  is  Chapter  343  of  the  Laws  of  Oregon,  entitled : 

"An  act  entitled  'An  act  to  empower  the  State  Highway  Commission  to 
acquire  rights  of  way  along  state  highways  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  scenic  beauties  along  such  highways.'  " 

COMPULSORY  FILING  OF  SUBDIVISION  MAPS 
Whereas,  the  City  Planning  Commissions  and  City  Councils  of  the  state 
have  found  serious  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  state  laws  in  regard 
to  city  planning  for  lack  of  proper  authority  and  legal  means  of  handling  certain 
problems,  particularly  those  just  outside  the  city  limits; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  League  of  California  MunicipaUties, 
assembled  in  annual  convention,  hereby  respectfully  request  the  California  State 
Legislature  to  pass  acts  of  the  legislature  which  will  cure  these  matters  as  follows : 

1.  To  amend  the  state  act  covering  the  fiUng  of  subdivision  maps  so  that 
the  present  intent  of  the  law  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  sale  of  lots  by  meets  and 
bounds. 

SPECIFIC  PROCEDURE  FOR  SET  BACK  LINES 

2.  To  amend  the  state  laws  providing  for  the  establishment  of  building 
set  back  lines  so  as  to  have  the  law  operate  definitely  under  the  poUce  power  and 
to  remove  the  present  requirements  which  are  sometimes  confused  with  eminent 
domain  proceedings. 

ESTABLISHING  COUNTY  PLANNING  BOARDS 

3.  To  authorize  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  establish  County  Planning 
Boards  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  provided  for  City  Planning  Boards. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SANITARY  AND  HIGHWAY  DISTRICTS 

4.  To  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  estabUshing  of  sanitary  and  highway 
districts  including  the  whole  or  part  of  any  incorporated  or  unincorporated  terri- 
tory in  the  county  and  provide  the  means  and  methods  of  administering  the  same. 
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PUBLICATIONS    OF    AMOUNTS    CONTRIBUTED    BY    PUBLIC    UTILITY 
CORPORATIONS  TO  DEFEAT  THE  WATER  AND  POWER  ACT 

"Resolved,  that  the  State  Railroad  Commission  be  requested  to  ascertain 
and  publish,  before  October  15,  1922,  the  amounts  contributed  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  the  Public  UtiUty  corporations  of  California  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  the  California  Water  and  Power  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

THANKS  TO  THE  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  CITY  OF  PALO  ALTO 

"Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  convention,  and  the  delegates  thereto 
be  extended  by  the  Secretary  to  Stanford  University  and  to  the  City  of  Palo  Alto, 
for  the  great  courtesies  extended  to  the  League  and  the  convention  and  the  dele- 
gates thereof  during  the  meeting  just  closing. 

THANKS  TO  THE  PRESS 

"Resolved,  that  the  convention  express  to  the  press  of  California  its  thanks 
for  courtesies  extended  to  it  in  the  pubUcation  of  reports  concerning  convention 
proceedings. 


THANKS  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL  BUREAU  AND  TO 
GEORGE  B.  BUSH,  ITS  CHIEF 
"Whereas,  the  individual  members  of  the  League  of  California  MunicipaUties, 
and  their  official  representatives,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  proposal  and  enact- 
ment of  needed  laws  and  the  modification  and  amendment  of  certain  existing 
laws,  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  of  the  State  of  California  provides 
the  means  and  faciUties  for  the  scientific  study  of  legislative  needs  and  the  drafting 
and  amendment  of  existing  and  proposed  statutes,  and 

Whereas, members  of  this  organization  have  in  past  years  received  most  cour- 
teous consideration  and  very  valuable  assistance  and  counsel  from  the  Bureau. 

Now  therefore, be  it  resolved,  that  this  convention  should,  and  it  hereby  does, 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance  heretofore  rendered  to  the 
members  of  this  organization,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  all  members  of  the  League  of  CalifomiaMunici- 
palities  interested  in  legislation  should  submit  the  bills  which  they  are  interested  in 
to  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
better  enactments  of  law  and  a  greater  uniformity  and  co-ordination  in  proposed 
legislation,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
George  B.  Bush,  the  chief  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  of  the  State  of 
California." 

THANKS  TO  THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT,  MAYOR  LOUIS  BARTLETT, 

OF  BERKELEY 
Resolved,  that  this  convention  extend  to  Honorable  Louis  Bartlett,  Mayor  of 
Berkeley,  its  thanks  and  greatful  appreciation  for  his  very  earnest  efforts  and  able 
services  to  the  League  during  the  year  just  closed  of  his  incumbency  in  the 
office  of  President  of  the  League. 
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Palo  Alto's  Street  Work  Procedure 

(Address  by  T.   F.   Byxbee,    City  Engineer  of  Palo  Alto) 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
League : 

The  city  of  Palo  Alto  has  from  the 
very  beginning  been  a  strong  believer 
in  municipal  control  of  public  enterprises. 
Right  after  its  incorporation  we  voted 
bonds  and  constructed  the  water  works, 
believing  that  we  could  sell  water 
cheaper  than  a  private  company,  and 
that  we  could  also  save  money.  And  so 
it  has  proved.  Our  water  works  is 
to-day  and  always  has  been  a  paying 
investment.  Next,  the  power  plant  was 
installed  because  we  thought  we  could 
beat  the  rates  of  the  private  companies, 
and  also  create  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  city.  Some  years  later  we  discovered 
that  the  owners  of  the  gas  plant  were 
making  a  surplus  of  some  $20,000  per 
year  on  the  rates  that  were  charged  for 
gas,  so  we  decided  to  take  over  this 
utility  and  are  now  receiving  a  good 
revenue  from  it,  and  are  also  giving  the 
public  excellent  service  at  low  rates. 

Encouraged  by  success  in  the  municipal 
control  of  these  enterprises,  and  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  excessive 
prices  charged  by  private  contractors  and 
with  the  troubles  and  annoyances  they 
have  caused  us,  the  city  decided  to  try 
its  hand  at  the  paving  game.  After  one 
year's  experience  doing  our  own  paving, 
we  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
and  believe  that  paving  by  the  munici- 
pality is  a  great  success. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
paving  operations,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  procedure 
which  finally  lead  to  the  installation  of 
the  plant. 

In  May,  1916,  the  city  received  bids 
on  1,300,000  square  feet  of  5-inch  con- 
crete pavement.  The  lowest  regular 
bidder  proposed  to  do  the  work  at  the 


very  lavorable  figure  of  10.65  cents  per 
square  foot  for  grading  and  paving,  and 
an  award  of  contract  was  made  to  this 
bidder.  It  appears,  however,  that  there 
was  an  irregular  bid  received  which 
was  slightly  lower,  and  the  contractor 
who  submitted  the  proposal  objected 
strenuously  to  the  decision  of  the  council 
in  awarding  the  contract  to  the  lowest 
regular  bidder.  The  matter  was  taken 
into  the  courts  and  fought  out  on  various 
points  for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
courts  sustained  the  citj''  in  all  points, 
but  by  the  time  the  decision  was  ren- 
dered, the  conflict  in  Europe  was  on, 
and  prices  for  labor  and  material  had 
risen  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  contractor  to  proceed, 
so  the  work  was  abandoned. 

In  1918,  bids  were  again  received  on 
this  work,  but  were  rejected  as  being 
too  high.  That  was  when  prices  were 
at  the  peak.  If  award  had  been  made 
at  this  time,  the  work  would  have  cost 
the  property  owners  some  $125,000 
more  than  it  would  have  under  the  1916 
bid.  This  was  a  sore  point  with  the  city 
officials,  and  they  were  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  methods  employed  by 
contractors  to  interfere  with  each  other's 
bids. 

The  last  bidding  was  in  March,  1921, 
when  the  city  advertised  to  lay  875,549 
square  feet  of  asphaltic  and  hydraulic 
cement  concrete  pavements.  The  bids 
received  for  this  work  were  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  city  council,  but  were  finally 
rejected  as  too  high,  and  the  city  en- 
gineer was  ordered  to  report  on  the 
installation  of  a  paving  plant,  and  to 
suggest  a  method  by  which  the  work 
might  be  financed  and  carried  on. 

Hvdraulic      cement       concrete      was 
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adopted  as  the  type  of  pavement  to  be 
laid,  because  it  was  believed  to  be  some- 
what superior  to  the  asphaltic  type,  and 
also  less  costly  to  maintain.  Moreover, 
the  asphalt  paving  plant  is  a  more 
costly  plant  to  construct  than  a  con- 
crete mixing  plant,  which  fact  further 
favored  the  selection  of  the  concrete 
type  of  pavement. 

The  plan  adopted  for  carrying  on  the 
work  was  by  private  contract  between 
the  Board  ot  Public  Works  and  the 
property  owners.  The  front  foot  method 
of  assessment  was  used,  and  payment 
for  the  work  was  to  be  made  in  advance 
of  the  actual  paving.  A  city  of  the  size 
of  Palo  Alto  is  unable  to  finance  street 
pavement  work  on  a  large  scale,  so  the 
paj^ment-in-advance  plan  seemed  to  be 
the  onh^  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  district  plan  of  assessment  cannot  be 
used  successful!}'"  under  this  system  of 
financing,  but  probably  will  be  adopted 
later  in  certain  instances  when  the  cash 
reserve  of  the  city  is  larger  than  at 
present  and  can  be  drawn  on  temporarily 
until  payments  come  in. 

The  type  of  paving  plant  adopted  was 
what  is  known  as  the  central  mixing 
plant,  consisting  primarily  of  a  rock 
and  sand  bunker,  a  material  measuring 
hopper,  and  a  stationary  concrete  mixer. 
Combined  with  this  was  an  electrically 
driven  derrick,  and  clam-shell  bucket 
for  unloading  material  from  cars  directly 
into  the  bunker  compartments,  and  a 
cement  platform  and  shed  conveniently 
placed  so  that  the  labor  of  handhng 
cement  from  the  freight  cars  to  the  mixer 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  plant 
meets  all  our  expectations  for  con- 
venience, accurate  proportion  of  in- 
gredients, and  economy  of  operation, 
and  for  our  work  is  far  superior  to  the 
central  proportioning  plant,  or  any  of 
the  other  plant  lay-outs  usually  used 
for  concrete  pavement  construction.  Elec- 
trical drive  reheves  us  of  power  troubles. 


Also,  the  plant  is  at  all  times  instantly 
available  for  turning  out  concrete  for 
other  municipal  purposes,  and  is  used 
quite  extensively  in  this  way. 

We  use  Prof.  D.  A.  Abrams'  table  for 
3,000  lbs.  concrete  in  proportioning  the 
mixture,  and  follow  closely  his  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  water  content. 
Each  batch  turned  out  by  the  mixer 
contains  18  cubic  feet  of  placed  con- 
crete, and  consists  of  four  sacks  of 
cement,  .34  cubic  yards  of  sand,  .54 
cubic  yards  of  rock,  and  approximately 
17  gallons  of  water.  The  sand  used  is 
known  as  the  M-inch  size,  and  the  rock 
varies  from  1  inch  to  23^2  inches.  Con- 
crete is  mixed  for  at  least  one  and  one-half 
minutes. 

The  concrete  is  dumped  directly  into 
one-ton  Ford  trucks,  equipped  with 
gravity  dump  bodies  of  capacity  to  take 
the  full  18  cubic  foot  batch  from  the 
mixer.  These  trucks  are  operating  very 
satisfactor5\  They  are  reliable  and 
speedy  and  deliver  the  concrete  from 
the  plant  to  the  road  for  approximately 
23  cents  per  ton,  which  is  a  very  low 
haulage  cost.  The  distance  from  the 
plant  to  the  work  during  the  past  year 
has  averaged  over  a  mile. 

The  concrete  is  laid  in  two  strips,  in 
order  to  effect  better  control  in  finishing. 
By  this  method,  a  strike  board  extending 
from  the  center  of  the  road  to  the  curb 
may  be  used  where  such  a  means  of 
tamping  would  be  impractical,  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  finish  the  street 
surface  for  the  whole  width  in  one 
operation.  We  have  tried  both  methods, 
and  find  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
smoother  and  better  concrete  surface 
by  lajang  the  pavement  in  two  strips. 

The  thickness  of  the  pavements  for 
the  residential  streets  now  varies  from 
4/^  inches  to  5  inches.  The  concrete  as 
deUvered  by  the  truck  is  first  spread 
by  hand,  then  tamped  with  a  heavy 
strike  board  shaped  to  give  the  surface 
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the  required  crown.  After  this  operation, 
the  surface  is  rolled  with  a  Hght  hand 
roller,  then  finished  with  a  longitudinal 
float.  The  hand  rolling  is  very  beneficial, 
in  that  it  ehminates  hair  cracks  by 
removing  the  surplus  surface  moisture. 
The  longitudinal  float  was  adopted  be- 
cause it  was  found  to  make  a  smoother 
riding  surface  than  any  other  finishing 
tool.  This  float  consists  of  a  flat  board 
eight  inches  wide  by  twelve  feet  long, 
provided  with  handles  at  each  end  at 
convenient  height  for  two  men  to  operate 
from  bridges  spanning  the  pavement. 
The  float  is  moved  backward  and  forward 
in  from  6-inch  to  12-inch  strokes  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  shifted  sHghtl}^  transversely  so 
that  the  whole  surface  from  center  to 
curb  is  floated.  The  operation  irons 
out  the  irregularities  left  by  the  strike 
board  and  roller,  and  leaves  the  surface 
true  and  smooth. 

No  expansion  joints  are  provided. 
The  natural  cracks  which  form  are 
poured  with  E  grade  asphalt  or  Roada- 
mite.  The  main  objection  to  this  treat- 
ment is  that  it  disfigures  the  appearance 
of  the  pavement,  due  to  the  irregular 
black  lines  following  the  cracks.  A 
cement  colored  filler  would  eliminate 
this  unsightliness,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
something  of  this  nature  may  be  de- 
veloped. I  understand  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  is  working  on  such 
a  filler. 

The  pavements  are  cured  by  the 
pounding  method  for  ten  days,  then 
allowed  to  dry  out  slowly  for  ten  days 
more  before  traffic  is  allowed  on  them. 
Water  for  sprinkling  and  curing  is 
furnished  from  hydrants,  through  l3^- 
inch  pipes  temporarily  laid  along  the 
line  of  the  work. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  account 
for  the  first  year's  operation  is  as  follows: 


Revenue : 

Paving  cost $117,775.83 

Material  sold  city  departments  . .       1,731.72 

Sale  of  dirt,  cement,  etc 786.88 

Sundry  paving 1,385.33 

^lisceilaneous  receipts 2,046.24 

Total  receipts  from  the  operation 

of  the  paving  plant $123,726.00 

Costs  of  Operation: 

Grading $  15,364.03 

Curbing 4,451.04 

Preparing  mixture,  includes  labor, 
power,     sand,     broken    rock 

cement,  etc 80,.352.94 

Labor  and  supplies  for  spreading, 

finishing  and  curing 8,991.07 

Oil  coatings 1,662.19 

Office  and  accounting  expense 3,809.10 

Printing,  supplies,  rents  and  test- 
ing materials 1,773.92 

Fixed  charges  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the 
plant 4,300.00 

Total  cost $120,704.29 

Net  profit $    3,021.71 

Under   private   contract   as   per   bids 

received   for   this   work   on   March    14, 

1921  the  cost  for  the  paving  done  by 

the  city  during  the  year  would  have  been 

^184,521.89  as  follows: 
Curbing,  6,229.63  ft. 

at  75  cents  a  foot.$    4,672.22 
Gutters,  11970  sq.ft. 

at  32  cents  a  sq.ft.       3,8.30.40 
Asphalt    pavement, 

1.53000  sq.  ft.  at  22 

cents 33,660.22 

Concrete  pavement, 

434865  sq.  ft.  at  27 

cents 117,413.55 

Grading,  12927  cub. 

yds.  at  $1.25 16,158.75 

Total $175,735.14 

Incidental  expenses.      8,786.75 

Total  cost $184,521.89 

The  actual  cost  to  the  property  owners 
tor  the  work  done  by  the  municipal 
paving  plant,  as  per  assessments,  was  as 

follows : 

6229.63  ft.  of  curb- 
ing at  65  cents... $    4,049.26 

Paving,  599,836  sq. 
ft.  at  18.2  cents  .. .  109,170.15 

(Includes  grading, 
paving  incidentals) 

Total    cost    to    the 
property  owners..  113,219.41 

Saving  to  property  owners $  71,302.48 

For  the  Municipal  Paving  Plant  to 
make  such  a  large  saving  over  contract 
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work  in  its  first  year's  run,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  operate  without^  loss  is 
quite  remarkable  and  extremely  gratifj-- 
ing  to  those  interested  in  this  project. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  cost 
for  labor  and  materials: 

Cement,  $3.21  to  S3.56  per  barrel, 
f.  o.  b.  Palo  Alto,  less  5  cents  per  lb. 
for  cash.  Credit  for  empty  sacks,  10 
cents  to  15  cents  each. 

Crushed  gravel  (from  Niles),  SI. 50  to 
S1.60  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Palo  Alto.  Rand, 
the  same.  Sand  and  gravel  weigh  ap- 
proximately 2,800  lbs.  per  cubic  yard. 

Common  labor,  $4  a  day;  cement 
workers,  $4.50  to  S6.00  per  day;  form 
setters,  S4.50  to  S5.50  per  daj-;  one-ton 
Ford  truck  drivers,  84.50  to  $5.00  per 
day;  team  and  man,  $7.50  a  day;  foremen 
from  S150  to  $180  per  month. 

The  system  adopted  for  financing 
the  work  is,  first,  to  prepare  the  assess- 
ment roll  based  on  the  estimated  unit 
costs.  These  costs  thus  far  have  been 
18.2  per  square  foot  for  grading  and 
pa\dng,  and  65  cents  per  lineal  foot  for 
curbing.  After  the  assessment  roll  is 
prepared,  a  letter  is  sent  to  each  property 
owner  along  the  frontage  describing  the 
work  and  giving  the  cost  as  follows: 
M 

Under  authorization  of  the  city  coun- 
cil by  Ordinance  No ,  the  Board  of 

Public  Works  does  hereby  declare  its  in- 
tention to  pave , 

from  the line  of ..... 

to    the line  of 

in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifica- 
tions now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  city 
clerk  of  the  city  of  Palo  Alto.  This  w'ork 
will  be  done  by  said  Board  of  Public 
Works  acting  for  j^ou  and  in  your  behalf. 

The  assessment  roll  which  has  been 
prepared  and  is  now  on  file  at  the  City 
Hall   shows  that  your   property,   being 

Lot 

Block 

Diagram..... 


is    assessed    a    total    of    $ 

for    this    improvement    as    follows: 

Curbing $ 

Grading  and  paving $ 

Street  or  alley  intersection 

assessment $ 

In  order  that  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  may  do  this  work  for  you,  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  authorize  said  work 
to  be  done  either  in  person  or  by  letter, 
and  deposit  the  cost  thereof  with  the 
city  auditor  on  or  before 

It  is  important  that  you  give  this 
matter  your  immediate  attention  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  started 
promptly  and  completed  in  its  entirety, 
so  that  recourse  to  the  Street  Improve- 
ment Act  may  be  avoided,  and  expense 

saved.  ,^        ^     , 

V  ery  truly  yours, 

Agreement  Xo. 


aty  Clerk. 

At   the    time    payment   is   made   the 
property  owner  signs  the  following  con- 
tract with  the  Board  of  Public  Works: 
No 

Agreement  of  Property  Owners  for  the 

Improvement  of 

from  the 

line  of 

to  the 

line  of ■ 

City  of  Palo  Alto,  California. 

We,  the  undersigned  owners  of  real 
property  to  be  benefited  by  the  street 

improvement  of  " 

in    the     city    of     Palo     Alto    between 

"  herebj'  consent 

to  and  request  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  said  city  to  do  and  perform 
for  us  at  our  expense  the  following 
street  work,  to-wit: 

"That  ' between 

the  points  above  named '  be  graded 

to  the  official  line  and  grade  and  concrete 
curbs  be  constructed  on  each  side  of  the 
roadway  of  said  street,  and  around  the 
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corners  of  street  intersections  where  not 
already  laid;  that  cement  walks  be 
constructed  at  street  intersections  where 
shown  on  the  plans;  that  a  4M-inch 
hydraulic  concrete  pavement  be  con- 
structed on  the  roadway  of  said  street, 
between  the  points  named  where  not 
otherwise  paved  or  macadamized. 

"For  the  purpose  of  paying  the  cost 
of  the  above-described  street  improve- 
ment, the  undersigned  property  owner 
has  subscribed  the  sum  set  opposite 
his  name  and  authorizes  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  to  use  and  expend  said 
sum  to  pay  the  cost  of  said  work. 

"The  assessment  for  said  work  and 
the  diagram  showing  the  property  bene- 
fitted and  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  said  work,  is  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  undersigned  property- 
owners.  The  assessment  number  in 
red  ink  on  the  diagram  and  also  set 
opposite  to  each  name  hereto  shows 
each  owners'  property  to  be  benefited. 
Said  work  shall  be  done  in  accordance, 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  the  city  engineer  for  the  said 
work  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  at  its  meeting  held  on 
Sept.  6,  1921,  'said  sums  subscribed 
shall  be  a  trust  fund  for  the  improve- 
ment of — the  street  named — and  to  be 
used  for  said  purpose  only. 

"In  Witness  AVliereof,  we  have  here- 
unto set  our  hands  as  of  the  date  of  the 
filing  hereof,  with  the  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Palo  Alto,  and  this  agreement  is 
in  full  force  and  effect  after  the  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works." 

The  property  owners  have  so  far  been 
enthusiastic,  I  maj^  saj',  about  this 
work,  and  we  have  had  very  little 
trouble  in  collecting  the  assessments. 
A  good  many  of  them  come  in  and  paj^ 
the  costs  before  the  time  stipulated.  But 
once  in  a  while  we  find  a  straggler,  whom 
we  have  to  coax  a  little,  and  this  is  d^one 
by  sending  the  party  the  following  letter : 


"On    or  about , 

you  we're  notified  that  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  the  cit}^  of  Palo  Alto, 
at    the    request    of    property    owners, 

would  improve 

The  cost  of  your  work  is  $ 

We  have  not  yet  heard  from  you.  We 
desire  to  give  you  one  more  opportunity 
to  respond  to  the  call  before  omitting 
your  property  from  the  work  and 
ordering  it  done  under  the  street  laws 
of  the  state. 

"The  cost  of  the  street  work,  if 
ordered  done  under  the  street  laws,  will 
probably  be  a  sum  much  in  excess  of  the 
present  sum,  for  the  incidental  expenses 
will  fall  largeh^  upon  your  property. 

"Nearlj^  all  of  the  other  property 
owners  have  responded.  If  you  desire 
this  work  to  be  done  under  contract 
with  the  Board  of  Public  Works  send 
in  your  money  before " 

This  letter  generally  brings  results. 
So  far  we  have  had  only  one  property 
owner  who  failed  to  pay  so  were  com- 
pelled to  force  the  work  in  along  his 
frontage  under  the  Vrooman  Act.  It 
cost  that  property  owner  a  good  deal 
more  than  if  he  had  had  the  work  done 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

Chairman  Hinckley:  This  matter  of 
street  work,  as  explained  by  Air.  Byxbee, 
being  a  little  irregular,  perhaps  someone 
would  like  to  ask  IMr.  Byxbee  some 
questions  regarding  it.  There  are  a  few 
minutes  that  can  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  if  so. 

Question:  I  noticed  you  mentioned 
a  profit  of  $3,000  to  your  credit  from 
your  operations.  Is  that  in  an}^  way 
refunded  to  the  propert}^  owners,  or  is 
that  carried  along  as  profit  to  defray 
the  expense  of  your  city  plant,  and  per- 
haps get  other  city  plants? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  We  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  refund  an}^  money.  We 
thought  in  the  beginning  that  if  the 
profits  were  sufficient  we  would  make  a 
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refund,  but  so  far  the  surplus  has  boon 
too  small  to  re-distribute. 

Mr,  Chapman:  Do  I  understand 
that  you  always  require  payment  in 
cash  in  advance? 

Mr.  Byxboe:  Yes.  We  refuse  to  do 
the  work  iniless  the  cash  is  paid  in 
advance.  Thoro  was  one  case  where  an 
owner  having  property  on  another  street 
refused  to  pay  a  $40  assessment  for 
the  improvement  of  a  street  intersection 
which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  pave 
as  all  the  other  assessments  had  been 
collected. 

In  this  case  we  waited  until  the 
property  was  improved,  and  then  told 
the  owner  that  unless  he  paid  the  assess- 
ment we  would  refuse  to  give  him  water 
or  light.  That  brought  him  to  terms 
immediately  and  the  assessment  was  paid. 

Mr.  Chapman :  How  do  you  take  care 
of  street  intersections? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  We  assess  them  under 
the  old  Vrooman  method  of  assessment, 
half  way  to  the  next  main  street  in  each 
direction. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Does  that  include 
sidewalks,  too? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  We  haven't  undertaken 
any  sidewalk  work,  except  corners  at 
intersections  where  not  already  in  place. 
These  are  included  as  part  of  the  inter- 
section cost  and  assessed  as  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Morton  of  Santa  Monica:  Have 
3'ou  had  any  trouble  with  your  non- 
resident property  owners? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  No,  not  particularly. 
We  make  it  a  point  to  get  the  assess- 
ments out  early  and  give  the  property 
owners  notice  at  least  two  months  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  work  is  to  be 
started.  We  find  the  non-resident 
owners  to  be  quite  responsive  where 
they  are  given  plenty  of  time  to  investi- 
gate. 

Mr.  Morton:  If  j^ou  have  a  property 
owner  refuse  to  sign  up,  and  you  have  to 


start  out  and  do  the  work  and  leave  his 
property  out,  do  you  have  difficulty  in 
securing  bids  for  the  small  piece  of  work 
involved? 

Mr.  Byxboe:  Yes.  A  paving  con- 
tractor will  not  come  into  the  town  for  a 
small  job  and  we  have  no  local  paving 
contractors.  In  the  case  mentioned 
where  the  work  was  forced  in,  we  invited 
a  local  sidewalk  contractor  to  bid  on  that 
work.  The  bid  he  submitted,  however, 
was  very  high  so  the  owner  of  the 
property,  who  was  connected  with  a 
contracting  firm  himself,  elected  to 
assume  the  contract  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Morton:  Is  there  any  time  fixed, 
where  work  has  partly  been  done,  and 
under  your  declaration  of  intention,  you 
say  you  make  reference  to  that — is  there 
any  point  where  you  terminate  his 
right — the  time  beyond  which  he  can 
do  no  work?  The  major  part  has  been 
paved  and  you  say,  "Accepting  the  work 
which  has  already  been  done."  You  give 
your  notice  of  intention  to  do  the  work. 
How  late  can  that  individual  owner  do 
that  work,  or  is  there  a  time  at  which 
he  must  stop  and  turn  it  over  to  the  city? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  I  don't  quite  get  your 
point. 

Mr.  Morton:  The  point  is  this:  Sup- 
pose the  greater  portion  of  the  street 
has  already  been  paved,  or  the  sidewalk 
has  been  laid,  and  you  want  to  finish  up 
that  piece  of  work.  You  give  notice  of 
your  intention.  Now,  then,  how  late  can 
the  owner  come  in  and  do  that  work,  so 
that  he  would  not  be  put  to  the  expense 
of  a  proceeding  under  the  street  assess- 
ment law? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  At  any  time  up  to  the 
time  we  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Morton:  Up  to  the  time  you  let 
your  contract? 

Mr.  Byxbee:  We  let  no  contract;  the 
city  does  the  work.  Do  you  refer  to 
proceedings  under  the  street  act  to  force 
the  improvement? 
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Mr.  Morton:    Yes. 

Mr.  Byxbee:  The  council  assumes 
jurisdiction  of  the  street  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  resohition  of  intention. 


The  council  will  drop  the  proceedings  at 
any  time  up  to  the  time  of  advertising 
for  bids  if  the  property  owner  wishes  to 
do  the  work  and  will  reimburse  the  city 
for  all  incidental  expenses  incurred. 


City  of  Alameda  Replaces  Pension  Makeshift 
With  Scientific  System 

By  Clifton  E.  Hickok,  City  Manager,  Alameda. 


The  city  of  Alameda  recently  came  to 
a  realization  that  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$186,695.00  in  its  pension  fund,  and  that 
this  deficit  was  increasing  from  year  to 
year  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  was  evident 
that  unless  steps  were  taken  to  remedy 
the  situation,  that  the  city  would  find 
its  pension  fund,  before  a  great  many 
years,  in  a  most  hazardous  position 
financially. 

Alameda,  like  practically  all  other 
American  cities,  established  years  ago  a 
pension  system  for  its  fire  and  police 
departments,  which  instead  of  being 
created  upon  a  scientific  actuarial  basis, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  philanthropic 
makeshift  actuated  by  a  desire  to  protect 
the  city  employees,  without  much  con- 
cern as  to  ultimate  costs.  The  men  were 
assessed  2%  of  their  salaries,  and  the 
city  of  Alameda  obligated  itself  to 
supply  any  deficiency  which  might  occur 
from  year  to  year,  by  contribution  from 
the  annual  budget.  It  was  not  appre- 
ciated that  the  city  was  assuming  an 
obligation  which  would  inevitably  lead 
to  embarrassment.  No  provision  was 
made  whereby  the  city  would  be  building 
up  a  reserve  fund  from  year  to  year, 
which  would  be  sufficiently  large  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  hence,  to  meet  the 
excessive  pension  demands,  as  they 
matured.  Not  having  done  that,  the 
burden  for  pensions  would  ultimately 
become  almost  overwhelming,  and  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  payroll. 


The  city  of  New  York  due  to  its 
laxity  of  methods  in  the  early  days  of 
its  pension  system,  is  paying  out  at  the 
present  time  for  pensions  an  amount 
exceeding  20%  of  the  payroll.  In  some 
European  cities  the  government  is  pay- 
ing as  high  as  40%  of  the  payrolls  to 
maintain  pension  payments.  Most  of 
the  older  schemes  in  Europe  and  in 
America  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
A  great  many  of  them  have  been  aban- 
doned without  fulfilling  their  obligation 
to  the  men.  This  means  not  only  that 
the  cities  are  approaching  a  most  de- 
plorable financial  condition  as  regards 
their  pension  systems,  but  that  the 
rights  of  the  men  pensioned  are  being 
jeopardized.  These  men  have  been 
paying  assessments  for  years,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  th«  pension  system,  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  cities  should  place 
their  systems  upon  such  a  sound  ac- 
tuarial basis  as  to  remove  all  hazard  to 
the  men  themselves. 

The  first  pension  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished for  municipal  employees  in  the 
United  States  was  created  for  the  police 
force  of  New  York  City  in  1857.  This 
was  followed  in  1871  by  a  pension  fund 
for  firemen  and  in  1894  by  a  pension 
fund  for  teachers.  These  early  pension 
systems  of  New  York  were  makeshifts. 
As  a  consequence,  a  commission  of 
investigation  in  New  York  City  found  in 
1913  that  there  was  a  total  deficit  at 
that  time  of  $154,000,000. 
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Many    commissions    have    been    ap- 
pointed to  investigate  municipal  pension 
systems  throughout  the   United  States. 
The  consensus  of  their  opinion  is  found 
in    the    expression    of    the    New    York 
committee    which    says:   "The    pension 
funds   in   municipahties  are   a   delusion 
and  a  snare  until  they  are  placed  on  an 
actuarial  basis."     The  Maj^or  of  Troy, 
New  York,  stated  that  pension  funds  as 
now  constituted  are  "the  biggest  jokes 
in  municipal  government."     These  pen- 
sion systems  instead  of  being  created  as 
the  result  of  stud}'-  by  actuarial  experts, 
were    the    production    of    amateurs    in- 
fluenced in  many  instances  by  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  proposed  pension  funds;  neither  the 
beneficiaries  or  the  officials  who  drew  up 
the  pension  systems,  realizing  that  there 
was  being  created  something  that  was 
unsound,     ultimately     impossible,     and 
which    would    react    eventuallj^    to    the 
grief  of  the  proposed  beneficiaries. 
'    The  city  of  Alameda  realizing  that  its 
pension    fund    was    unsound,    recentl}- 
employed    a    consulting    actuary,    Mr. 
Wm.  Leslie,  of  San  Francisco,  to  make  a 
scientific  study  of  the  situation  and  to 
prepare   a  report,   advising  what   steps 
were    necessary    to    place    the    pension 
system  upon  a  sound  basis.    This  report 
was  most  illuminating  and  more  than 
confirmed  the  fears  of  the  members  of 
the   City   Council.      It   was   discovered 
that  in  the   pohce   pension  fund  there 
was   a   deficit   of   S90,171.00,    and   that 
in   the   fire   pension   fund   there   was   a 
deficit  of  S96, 524.00.    It  is  of  course  im- 
possible for  these  large  deficits  to  be  made 
up  by  the  city  at  once,  or  even  within  a 
short  period  of  time.    The  only  solution 
is  to  create  an  inviolate  fund  to  which 
the    city    can    make    annual    payments 
over  a  long  period  of  years.    This  period 
was  established  as  of  thirty  years  dura- 
tion.   The  fund  will  thereby  be  built  up 
by    annual    payments    so    that    it    will 


come  to  a  full  reserve  basis  at  or  near 
the  end  of  thirty  years  from  1922. 
This  method  being  adopted  will  require 
that  the  city  laj"-  aside  each  year  for 
thirty  years  the  sum  of  $4,583.00  for 
the  police  pension  fund,  and  the  sum  of 
$3,765  for  the  fire  pension  fund.  This 
money  as  it  accumulates  must  be  put 
out  at  interest  at  not  less  than  4%. 

In  addition  to  the  above  annual  sums 
which  must  be  laid  aside  for  thirty 
5'ears  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit 
already  incurred  for  the  present  em- 
plo3'ees,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  future  liabilities  of  new  members 
and  present  emploj-ees  by  laying  aside 
an  amount  equal  to  5%  of  their  salaries. 
Two  per  cent  of  this  will  be  paid  by 
employees  and  3%  by  the  city. 

This  policy,  of  course,  results  in  the 
present  council  being  required  to  place 
in  the  tax  rate  a  larger  amount  for 
pensions  than  is  actually  necessary  to 
meet  the  present  demands.  The  easier 
thing  for  the  present  council  would 
have  been  to  pass  the  burden  on  to 
posterity,  and  let  the  future  councils 
which  would  be  in  office  twentj^-five  or 
thirty  years  from  now,  meet  the  crisis 
when  it  arose.  This  would  result  in  a 
terrific  tax  burden  at  that  time.  Such  a 
policy  is  not  foresighted,  or  fair  to  the 
future  citizens  ot  Alameda. 

In  order  to  insure  that  this  polic}'  of 
laj'ing  aside  each  year  a  sum  for  the 
pension  reserve,  will  be  continued  by 
succeeding  administrations,  the  present 
council,  has  adopted  a  new  pension 
ordinance,  incorporating  that  policy  and 
definitely  laying  down  rules  for  the 
accunmlation  of  certain  sums.  This 
policy  being  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance 
it  is  quite  improbable  that  succeeding 
councils  will  change  the  polic3\  As  a 
consequence,  the  present  council  can 
now  feel  confident  that  the  pension 
sj-stem  has  been  placed  on  a  basis  of 
permanent  stability. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: There  is  perhaps  no  more  im- 
portant duty  devolving  upon  a  citizen 
than  participating  as  a  member  of  a 
Board  of  Freeholders  in  the  framing  of  a 
city  charter.  The  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia provides  that  all  cities  of  3,500 
population  and  over  may  elect,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  a 
board  of  fifteen  freeholders,  to  prepare 
and  submit  such  a  charter  for  their 
city,  to  govern  the  city,  instead  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  state,  or  instead  of  a 
freeholders'  charter  under  which  they 
may  already  be  operating.  There  is  no 
machinery  provided  in  the  constitution, 
or  in  the  general  laws,  for  the  selection 
of  those  fifteen  freeholders.  And  you 
can  readilj'^  conceive  that,  unless  some 
interested  bodies  make  it  their  business 
to  initiate  the  matter  of  securing  a  new 
charter,  when  an  election  is  called,  any 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  may  run  for  the 
position  of  freeholder.  Of  course,  they 
can  run,  anyhow.  But  what  will  the 
result  be  unless  some  provision  is  made 
for  endeavoring  to  secure  the  right 
freeholders?  It  will  be  found  that  you 
will  have  elected  in  that  capacity,  men 
and  women  who  are  absolutely  unquali- 
fied for  the  work.  And  of  course  it 
will  naturally  follow  that  the  charter 
will  be  unsatisfactory,  unless. a  miracle 
should  intervene.  So  it  stands  to  reason, 
we  may  say  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  charter,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  good  board  of  freeholders  to  frame 
that  charter. 

I  think  perhaps  you  will  all  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  just  how  the  new 
charter  of  the  Citj^  of  Alameda  was 
framed,  and  how^  the  Board  of  Free- 
holders were  selected  to  frame  it.    The 


plan  followed  there  has  since  been 
adopted  in  quite  a  number  of  cities, 
and  has  been  successful  ia  every  in- 
stance. The  existing  government  in 
Alameda  being  unsatisfactory,  some  years 
ago  resolutions  were  introduced  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  council  favoring 
a  new  charter.  A  Board  of  ^Municipal 
Reference  and  Education  was  appointed, 
pursuant  to  ordinance,  to  recommend 
some  form  of  charter  for  the  city.  I 
happened  to  be  a  member  of  that  board. 
We  went  to  work  diligently,  meeting 
night  after  night  for  several  weeks. 
Finally  one  of  the  members  of  the 
board  conceived  the  idea  that  probably 
our  work  would  be  all  in  vain,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  after  all  the 
preparation  of  the  charter  must  be 
left  to  a  Board  of  Freeholders.  The 
other  members  realized  that  to  be  true, 
so  finally  they  decided  to  adopt  a  plan 
for  securing,  as  they  thought,  the  election 
of  competent  men  and  women  to  serve 
in  that  capacity.  First  they  proceeded 
to  interest  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  visited.  His  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  new  charter 
was  demanded,  and  that  his  assistance 
was  desired.  As  head  of  the  chief  civic 
organization  in  the  city  he  was  asked  to 
send  a  communication  to  the  other  civic 
organizations,  and  urge  them  to  hold  a 
meeting  and  consider  the  advisability 
of  forming  an  organization  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  a  good  Board 
of  Freeholders.  That  was  accordinglj^ 
done.  A  meeting  was  held  and  an 
organization  was  formed.  In  that  case 
it  was  given  the  name,  ''The  New 
Charter  League."  A  constitution  was 
adopted,   meetings  were  held  and  con- 
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siderablc  enthusiasm  aroused.  The  New 
Charter  League  put  up  a  ticket,  and  that 
ticket  was  almost  unanimously  elected. 
I  have  referred  to  these  preliminaries  to 
emphasize  the  necessity,  when  the  time 
arises  for  a  new  charter  to  be  drawn  for 
a  city  of  taking  some  scientific  method 
of  securing  if  possible  a  competent  Board 
of  Freeholders  to  frame  the  instrument, 
because  unless  that  be  done  the  instru- 
ment will  in  all  probability  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  will  accordingly  be  defeated. 

One  of  the  first  things  necessary  and 
quite  important  after  you  have  your 
Board  of  Freeholders  selected,  is  to 
arrange  the  form  of  charter  or  rather 
the  order  in  which  its  various  parts 
should  be  arranged.  You  will  observe, 
on  examining  some  of  the  existing 
charters,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
standard  form  followed.  Some  of  them 
will  start  in  by  taking  up  the  name  and 
powers  of  the  city,  and  then  follow  with 
the  matter  of  elections.  Others  will 
take  up  the  matter  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  no  standard 
form  of  arrangement  other  than  the 
form  laid  down  by  the  National  Munici- 
pal League,  and  that  form  as  I  under- 
stand it,  treats  the  various  matters  to  be 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  laid  down  in  our  principal 
legal  authorities,  such  as  the  Encj'^clo- 
pedia  of  Law,  and  other  works  of  like 
character  on  the  subject  of  municipal 
corporations. 

There  is  no  standard  form  of  arrange- 
ment, whereby  the  various  subject 
matters  touched  upon  in  a  charter  are 
treated.  And  I  think  perhaps  for  want 
of  a  better  plan,  that  general  plan  might 
be  followed.  It  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
ceded that  some  plan  should  be  adopted. 
Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  after  your  Board  of  Free- 
holders is  elected  and  organized,  is  to 
decide  upon  the  form  of  government. 
In   California   and   perhaps   throughout 


the  Union,  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment appUcable  to  cities  are  divided 
into  three  general  classes,  one,  the 
council  plan,  in  which  the  council  sits 
as  a  semi-administrative  body;  next 
the  commission  form;  and  finally,  that 
form  which  seems  to  be  more  popular 
than  the  others  at  this  particular  time, 
the  manager  form. 

The  arrangement  of  which  I  speak 
treats  upon  the  various  matters  in  this 
general  order:  First,  name  and 
boundaries;  second,  powers;  third,  the 
council  and  terms  of  office  and  duties; 
fourth,  meetings;  fifth,  officers  and  duties 
—elective  and  appointive ;  then  the  officers 
appointed  bj'  the  manager;  sixth,  elec- 
tions; seventh,  fiscal  management; 
eighth,  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  other  matters 
that  may  be  treated  of  in  the  charter, 
but  these  are  the  principal  matters, 'to 
which  I  purpose  calling  your  attention 
to-day. 

Taking  up  first  the  name  and  bound- 
aries of  the  city.  The  name  is  of  course 
a  matter  that  may  be  disposed  of  in  a 
single  paragraph.  But  the  question  of 
boundaries  cannot  be  so  treated  in  many 
cases.  It  is  regarded  as  legal  by  city 
attorneys  and  other  authorities,  to  merely 
refer  to  boundaries  as  they  are  at  present. 
In  other  words  that  the  city  shall  have 
the  same  boundaries  as  now  exist.  That 
is  deemed  sufficient.  The  Board  of  Free- 
holders which  framed  a  new  charter 
several  yearfe  ago  for  Los  Angeles, 
treated  the  matter  of  boundaries  in 
that  way.  But  in  some  cases,  where 
there  have  been  numerous  annexations 
of  territory  or  consolidations,  it  might 
be  better  to  describe  the  boundaries. 
That  is  a  debatable  question.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  A 
committee  of  a  Board  of  Freeholders 
recently  discussed  that  matter  in  my 
presence  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
finallv  concluded  that  it  would  answer 
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the  purpose  just  as  well  if  they  referred 
to  the  matter  of  boundaries  in  a  single 
paragraph,  so  they  simply  declared  that 
the  boundaries  would  be  as  they  are 
at  present.  They  can  be  referred  to  very 
easily  and  found,  if  the  occasion  arises 
to  find  them;  but  it  is  not  often  that 
the  occasion  does  arise  to  look  up  the 
boundaries  of  the  city. 

A  more  interesting  topic  is  that  of 
the  powers  of  the  city.  Springfield, 
Ohio,  was  the  first  city  to  adopt  a 
charter  wherein  the  powers  of  the  city 
were  defined  in  a  single  paragraph,  and 
a  number  of  attorneys  have  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  re- 
ferring to  the  powers  of  a  city  in  this 
way  and  defining  them  in  a  single 
paragraph.  That  matter  has  been  sub- 
jected to  very  careful  investigation  by 
some  of  the  leading  authorities  of  this 
country,  notably  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, former  Secretary  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.  I  have  a  letter  from 
him  on  the  subject  wherein  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  a  single  paragraph  is 
sufficient.  The  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ohio,  referring  to  powers  of 
cities,  is  quite  similar  to  the  corre- 
sponding language  of  our  California 
constitution,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  sufficiency. 
That  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
describing  powers  in  one  paragraph  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the 
courts  have  decided  there  that  the 
city  of  Springfield  had  sufficient  powers 
under  the  general  paragraph  set  forth 
in  the  charter.  When  the  subject  of 
powers  is  handled  in  that  way,  the 
language  used  is  very  similar  to  the 
following  (I  will  read  a  short  paragraph 
from  the  proposed  charter  of  the  city 
of  Santa  Rosa,  which  will  be  voted  on  by 
the  people  of  that  city  on  Nov.  7th 
next) ; 

"Section    3.     Powers.     Said    city,    by 


and  through  its  council  and  other 
officials,  shall  have  and  may  exercise 
all  powers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  a 
municipal  corporation,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  its  inhabtiants,  which  are  not 
prohibited  by  the  constitution,  and 
which  it  would  be  competent  for  this 
charter  to  set  forth  particularly  or 
specifically,  and  the  specification  herein 
of  any  particular  powers  shall  not  be 
held  to  be  exclusive  or  any  limitation 
of  this  general  grant  of  powers." 

Passing  that  subject  we  will  take  up 
the  matter  of  the  council,  the  legislative 
body  of  the  city.  I  may  say  that,  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  councilmen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  state,  five  members  are  deemed 
sufficient — for  a  city  running  up  to  say 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
five  councilmen  are  deemed  adequate. 
If  the  size  of  the  city  is  greater,  why 
that  would  undoubtedly  warrant  a  greater 
number  of  councilmen.  And,  of  course, 
the  amount  of  territory  over  which  a 
city  spreads  is  also  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  number 
of  councilmen. 

Regarding  the  salaries  of  the  council- 
men — that  was  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Seavey — it  is  the  general  practice,  in  most 
of  the  smaller  cities,  to  make  no  pro- 
vision for  compensation  to  councilmen. 
That  is  not  done  because  it  is  just,  as  I 
think  every  one  who  knows  anything 
about  it  will  concede  that  it  is  not  just. 
Councilmen  do  serve  their  cities  by 
giving  them  the  benefits  of  their  wisdom 
and  experience,  and  by  giving  a  great 
deal  of  their  time,  and  they  are  really 
worth  a  great  deal  to  a  city.  But  there 
is  this  objection  to  giving  them  com- 
pensation: The  moment  provision  is 
made  for  any  considerable  compensation, 
you  will  find  a  lot  of  unworthy  persons 
running  for  the  office,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  city,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  compensation.    And  that 
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is  a  serious  objection.  It  is  a  practical 
objection  and  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

Then  ag;ain  in  the  so-called  manager 
form  of  government,  the  council  is  not 
required  to  perform  the  numerous  duties 
which  a  councilman  must  perform  if  he 
has  any  administrative  functions.  Under 
the  manager  form  of  govei-nment,  the 
city  council  is  purely  a  legislative  body 
and  serves  like  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  private  corporation,  simply  meeting 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  manager,  if  it 
be  the  manager  form  of  government  and 
his  recommendations.  Thereupon  they 
listen  to  any  reports  or  suggestions  for 
improvements,  as  the  case  may  be  from 
citizens,  and  determine  whether  they 
shall  be  done,  lea\'ing  the  doing  of  it  to 
the  executive  department.  "UTien  a  city 
is  governed  in  that  way  you  do  not  find 
that  the  councilmen  are  called  upon  to 
perform  so  much  work  or  give  so  much 
time  as  to  justify  very  much  compensa- 
tion. Any  more  compensation  1  w^ould 
say  than  is  paid  to  the  directors  of  a 
private  corporation  is  not  at  all  necessar3\ 
The  manager  form  of  government,  in- 
deed, contemplates  that  the  municipality 
shall  be  run  to  a  large  extent  in  the  same 
way  as  a  private  corporation  is  run, 
and  that  the  doing  of  the  work,  the 
carrjang  out  of  orders  of  the  council, 
shall  be  left  to  the  administrative  de- 
partment, with  the  manager  as  its 
responsible   head. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  the  commission 
form  of  government,  or  the  semi-com- 
mission form  of  government,  where  the 
council  takes  upon  itself  the  performance 
of  some  of  the  administrative  functions, 
there  is  greater  justification  for  com- 
pensation. Hence  we  find  that  in  all 
charters  based  on  the  commission  form 
of  government,  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  the  councilmen,  because  the 
councilmen  perform  the  dual  service  of 
acting    as    members    of    the    legislative 


body,  and  also  as  administrative  officers. 
The  next  question  which  invariabh^ 
arises  in  the  framing  of  a  charter  is  to 
know  just  which  officers  should  be 
elective  and  which  appointive.  And 
here  we  have  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Very  often  political  considerations  have 
to  be  recognized.  Take,  for  in.*itance, 
the  situation  to  be  met  when  a  city  of 
the  fifth  class,  attempts  to  adopt  a 
charter — say  a  charter  providing  for  a 
manager  form  of  government.  In  cities 
of  the  fifth  class  there  are  more  elected 
officials  than  in  cities  of  the  sixth  class. 
And  when  you  attempt  to  provide  that 
most  of  the  administrative  officei-s  shall 
be  appointive  instead  of  elective,  you 
immediately  find  opposed  to  you  a  great 
many  citizens  who  do  not  understand 
the  matter,  and  think  you  are  trAnng  to 
deprive  them  of  their  rights,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  you  are  tr\-ing  to  do 
is  to  get  better  government.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  for  that  reason  to  allow 
certain  administrative  officers  to  remain 
elective.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
where  the  responsibihty  is  placed  upon 
the  council  or  the  manager  to  select 
the  officials,  they  are  careful  to  select 
those  who  will  serve  them  well,  so  they 
ma}'  not  be  discredited  by  the  selection 
of  poor  assistants.  As  to  the  manager, 
he  is  of  course  animated  solely  by  the 
desire  to  select  the  most  competent 
men  to  assist  in  making  a  success  of  his 
administration. 

It  is  generalh-  provided  that  the 
terms  of  the  councilmen  should  be 
arranged  so  that  they  will  alternate. 
That  is  the  proA'ision,  of  course,  in  all 
the  sixth  class  cities.  They  hold  office 
for  four  years  each,  and  their  terms 
alternate — two  ^vill  go  out  this  year  and 
two  years  from  now  three  will  go  out. 
So  you  will  alwaj'-s  have  at  least  two 
experienced  men  on  the  job.  However, 
if  you  have  proportional  representation 
such  as  the  Hare  sj'stem,   they  all  go 
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out  at  one  time.  In  Sacramento  that 
is  the  case.  There  the  entire  nine 
councilmen  have  to  stand  for  re-election. 
That  means,  of  course,  there  is  the 
possibihty  of  an  entirely  new  board  being 
elected,  but  it  is  rather  a  remote  possi- 
bihty  under  that  system  of  election. 

Speaking  of  the  offices  which  should 
be  elective  and  which  should  be  ap- 
pointive, I  might  refer  first  to  the  office 
of  treasurer.  I  might  add  incidently, 
that  a  Board  of  Freeholders,  trying  to 
put  over  a  new  charter,  should  make  as 
many  of  their  administrative  officers 
appointive  as  they  possibly  can  without 
jeopardizing  the  success  of  the  charter. 
The  office  of  treasurer  is  one  which  may, 
if  necessarj^  be  left  to  election.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  tremendous  significance 
whether  he  be  appointed  or  elected. 
His  duties  are  well  defined,  and  he 
cannot  affect  the  more  important  ad- 
ministrative officers  or  jeopardize  the 
success  of  their  work. 

Another  debatable  matter  is  the  Board 
of  Education.  Should  the  members  be 
elected  or  appointed?  In  Alameda  they 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  many 
other  cities  they  are  elected.  On  the 
whole,  our  boards  of  education  appear 
to  give  general  satisfaction  whether 
elected  or  appointed,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  better  not  to  disturb  a 
situation  which  appears  to  be  giving 
satisfaction. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  city  judge. 
Your  judge,  of  course,  must  frequently 
determine  the  validity  of  city  ordinances. 
It  naturally  follows  that  he  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  council. 
If  he  is  appointed  by  the  council  he  will 
natm-ally  be  more  inclined  to  uphold  an 
ordinance  than  he  would  be  if  he  were 
elected  by  the  people.  This  is  a  more 
important  matter  than  could  possibly 
arise  in  connection  with  the  office  of  the 
treasurer.  When  the  marshal  was 
an    elected    official    there    were    many 


cases  where  he  absolutely  refused  to 
enforce  ordinances  passed  by  the  council, 
and  the  council  was  left  almost  powerless. 
The  same  situation  might  arise  with 
respect  to  a  municipal  judge  if  he  were 
entirely  dissociated  or  disconnected  with 
the  council  and  not  subject  to  their 
control.  He  would,  of  course,  be  abso- 
lutely independent  if  he  were  elected, 
and  we  know  that  men  are  often  elected, 
not  because  of  their  qualifications,  but 
because  they  are  good  fellows  and  have  a 
large  acquaintance.  Hence  I  would  be 
less  inclined  to  advocate  the  election 
of  a  city  judge.  In  all  the  small  cities  of 
the  state  the  town  judge  is  appointed. 

The  council  appoints  the  mayor 
usually  from  their  own  body.  This  is 
invariably  the  case  where  we  have  no 
mayor  elected  by  the  people.  I  think 
it  is  a  better  idea — that  the  mayor 
should  be  simply  a  ministerial  officer. 
His  duties  are  merel}^  ministerial,  as  he 
simply  acts  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
council  and  represents  the  city  officially 
in  the  signing  of  warrants,  bonds  and 
other  documents. 

The  next  office  is  that  of  manager. 
One  of  the  questions  in  relation  to  the 
office  of  manager  is  that  of  his  removal. 
In  the  city  of  Alameda  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  the  manager  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  majority  of  the  council,  but 
he  can  be  dismissed  only  by  a  four- 
fifths  vote.  That  is  matter  for  some 
consideration.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  city  manager's  convention 
in  Springfield  several  years  ago,  and  I 
submitted  the  idea  to  them,  but  those 
with  whom  I  spoke  did  not  think  there 
was  any  merit  in  it  for  the  reason  that 
if  a  majority  of  a  council  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  a  manager  they  would  find  some 
way  of  making  it  so  uncomfortable  for 
him  that  he  would  quit.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  their  view  is  correct.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  moral  influence  there  if 
you  have  a  safeguard  of  that  kind,  by 
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providing  that  the  manager  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  a  two-thirds  or 
fom--fifths  vote.  It  gives  him  some 
stability  in  office,  showing  that  it  was 
the  intent,  as  disclo.sed  by  the  charter, 
that  he  should  not  be  removed  for  tri^^al 
reasons,  such  as  political  activity  or  the 
belief  that  he  was  engaged  in  political 
acti\-ities.  Then  there  is  possibility  of 
the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  council 
not  in  s\'mpathy  ^Nith  the  manager 
form  of  government  who  might  oust- 
the  manager  and  get  somebody  who 
was  utterly  incompetent  or  unscrupulotLS. 
There  is  that  possibihty.  of  course.  In 
framing  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, the  freeholders  adopted  that 
pro\'ision  and  have  it  incorporated  in 
the  charter.  The  city  of  Sacramento 
had  a  fine  Board  of  Freeholders.  They 
considered  this  question  very  seriously, 
and  finally  concluded  that  the  provision 
of  the  Alameda  charter  was  meritorious, 
so  they  incorporated  a  similar  pro\'ision 
in  the  Sacramento  charter,  and  whereas, 
a  majority  may  appoint  a  manager,  it 
takes  two-thirds  to  dismiss  him. 

There  are  two  charters  that  I  think 
of  which  have  recall  pro\'isions  for  the 
manager,  one  in  California,  and  the 
other  in  Daj-ton,  Ohio.  It  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  pro\'ision  for  the 
recall  of  the  manager  is  a  mistake,  and 
has  no  place  in  a  city  charter.  The 
manager  should  not  be  subject  to  recall. 
If  the  council  appoint  a  bad  manager, 
why  the  council  should  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  blame,  not  the  appointee.  That 
is  the  general  opinion.  In  an  industrial 
corporation  that  would  be  the  view 
taken  by  the  stockholders — it  would 
not  be  against  the  indiAndual.  but  it 
would  be  against  the  board  of  directors. 

In  small  cities  it  is  often  providedthat 
the  engineer  and  street  superintendent 
may  be  consolidated  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  and  it  has  been  suggested  in  still 
smaller  cities,  the  manager  may  serve  in 


that  capacity  himself,  that  is.  where  the 
manager  is  also  an  engineer.  This  applies 
to  quite  small  cities,  of  coiu-se.  I  cannot 
see  any  objection  to  that.  It  makes  for 
economy,  and  it  has  been  foimd  to  work 
out  very  satisfactory.  In  the  city  of 
Alameda  we  pro\'ide  foi-  a  city  engineer, 
but  his  office  is  consoHdated  \s-ith  that  of 
street  superintendent.  Alameda,  I  may 
say.  is  a  city  of  30.000  people. 

The  next  office  is  the  as.se.^^sor.  There 
again  is  a  debatable  office  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  assessor  should  be  elected  or 
appointed,  and,  if  appointed,  whether  by 
the  coimcil  or  by  the  manager.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  that 
question.  I  think,  however,  that  there 
is  an  overwhelming  justification  for 
pro\-ision  that  the  assessor  be  appointed 
instead  of  elected.  But  as  I  said  before, 
this  is  one  of  those  offices  where,  in 
consideration  of  the  question  of  whether 
you  are  going  to  carry  the  charter  or  not, 
you  may  have  to  make  a  concession 
and  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
assessor  as  well  as  several  other  officers 
who  might  better  be  appointed.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  office  of  assessor  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  that  assessing  .should 
be  scientifically  done;  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
pro^^sion  of  the  Santa  Rosa  charter, 
adopted  from  some  other  charter  existing 
in  this  state,  I  think  it  is  the  Santa 
Barbara  charter.  It  pro\ddes  for  the 
making  of  a  scientific  assessment,  reading 
as  follows: 

'Tro^'ided,  that  in  preparation  for  the 
first  assessment  after  this  charter  takes 
effect,  and  at  intervals  of  five  years 
thereafter,  the  council  shall,  at  or  before 
its  first  meeting  in  February,  pro\ide 
for  a  scientific  appraisal  by  an  expert 
of  all  real  property  in  the  city  including 
improvements.  Such  appraisal  shall  be 
made  as  of  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  first 
dav  of   March,    and   shall   be   used   bv 
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the  assessor  as  the  basis  of  assessment, 
for  taxation  purposes,  subject  to  his 
appropriate  revision  annually  for  the 
intervening  years.  Whenever  such  expert 
appraisal  is  to  be  made,  the  council 
may,  under  agreement  with  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  provide  by  resolu- 
tion for  a  joint  appraisal  for  the  use  of 
the  city  and  the  county,  in  which  case 
such  resolution  shall  authorize  pajnuent 
by  the  city  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  expense  of  such  joint  ap- 
praisal." 

In  some  municipalities,  the  assessor 
occupies  a  somewhat  embarrassing  posi- 
tion at  times.  He  has  connections,  social 
and  otherwise,  which  to  some  extent, 
do,  or  are  likely  to  if  they  do  not,  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  administration  of 
his  duties.  And  a  provision  of  this  kind, 
which  will  enable  the  city  to  bring  in 
and  employ  the  services  of  an  outside 
appraiser,  especially  an  expert  who  has 
had  training  in  the  matter  of  making 
appraisals  in  a  scientific  way,  under 
the  Somers  system,  or  some  of  the  other 
scientific  systems,  is  a  very  desirable 
provision  in  my  judgment. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  elections, 
there  is  a  provision  in  this  charter 
which  was  adopted  from  the  Alameda 
charter  and  which  I  think  is  of  great 
merit.  We  believe  it  is  in  Alameda — 
we  find  it  works  out  well,  and  apparently 
there  are  no  objections  to  it.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  matter  of  elections,  and 
I  am  just  going  to  read  it  to  you — it  is  a 
short  provision: 

"General  municipal  elections  shall  be 
held  in  the  city  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
April  in  each  even-numbered  year,  under 
and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
general  laws  governing  elections  in  cities 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  class,  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  applicable,  and  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

"At  least  twenty  days  before  the  day 
of  election,  each  candidate  for  an  elective 


office,  including  candidates  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  file 
with  the  city  clerk  a  statement  containing 
the  following  information  in  the  order 
herein  set  forth:  (a),  his  name;  (b),  the 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate;  (c), 
his  present  residence  and  occupation; 
(d),  the  various  kinds  of  business  or 
employment  he  has  been  engaged  in 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  where, 
also  the  positions  of  importance  and 
trust  wliich  he  may  have  held  in  con- 
nection therewith;  (e),  the  civic,  im- 
provement or  other  organizations  which 
he  has  been  a  member  of  within  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  positions  of 
honor  or  trust  which  he  may  have  held 
therein;  (f),  the  public  offices  which  he 
ever  held,  if  any,  as  principal,  deputy,  or 
employe;  (g),  the  experience,  training  or 
education  he  has  received,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  qualify  him  to  fill  the 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate;  (h). 
the  length  of  time  he  has  been  a  tax- 
payer in  the  city;  (i),  the  principal 
public  improvements  or  betterments 
which  he  would  urge  the  accomplish- 
ment of  if  elected;  (j),  the  names  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  residents  who  know 
something  of  his  character  and  abilities; 
(k),  any  other  information  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  enable  the  electors  to 
determine  his  qualifications  for  said 
office." 

Now,  we  have  on  our  statute  books  a 
law  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  have  known  as  the  Purity  of  Elec- 
tions Law,  designed  to  limit  the  amount 
of  a  candidate's  expenses.  If  there  is 
any  law  in  the  state  which  has  been 
subject  to  abuse,  I  believe  it  is  the 
Purity  of  Elections  Law.  I  remember 
distinctly  only  a  few  years  ago  an 
election  being  held  in  San  Francisco, 
which  was  being  bitterly  contested,  and 
every  empty  store,  every  saloon,  every 
billboard  and  signboard  in  the  city  was 
covered   with   placards   announcing  the 
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candidacy  of  this  man  or  that  man,  and 
convening  no  information  whatever  to 
the  voter  which  would  enable  him  to 
determine  the  comparative-  quaUfica- 
tion?  of  the  candidate.  The  placard 
would  merely  read,  "James  Smith  for 
Mayor,  present  incumbent."  Perhaps 
the  next  placard  would  read,  "Vote  for 
John  Brown  for  Mayor,  Labor's  Choice." 
That  is  all  the  information  the  candidate 
would  receive.  Yet  those  placards  were 
in  some  cases  printed  on  leather,  and 
other  expensive  materials,  and  I  will 
ventm-e  to  say  that  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  spent  by  the 
candidates  in  proclaiming  their  candi- 
dacy, without  conveying  any  informa- 
tion of  value  to  the  voter.  Isn't  the 
voter  entitled  to  some  information?  If 
one  is  an  applicant  for  a  position  with 
the  United  States  Government,  under 
the  civil  ser\'ice  regulations,  he  is  obhged 
to  give  information  such  as  is  set  forth 
here  in  this  proposed  provision  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  charter.  He  is  obliged  to 
tell  who  he  has  worked  for  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  what  experience  he 
has  had.  If  he  seeks  emplojonent  with  a 
private  corporation,  he  is  obliged  to 
give  information  of  that  kind.  They 
won't  employ  anj'body.  without  ascer- 
taining to  some  extent  at  least,  whether 
the  person  is  quahfied.  And  in  mj' 
opinion  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  not 
only  fair  and  just  and  reasonable,  but  is 
demanded,  and  no  one  can  take  ex- 
ception to  it. 

With  reference  to  elections  again,  we 
have  the  proportional  representation 
system,  which  was  adopted  by  the  city 
of  Sacramento,  Sacramento  being  the 
largest  city  in  America  using  the  Hare 
sj'^stem,  and  I  may  state  that  it  has 
apparently  given  satisfaction  to  the 
voters  in  Sacramento.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy,  and  the  Hare  sj'stem 
gives  it.    I  am  an  advocate  of  the  Hare 


system  of  elections,  whether  for  a  small 
or  a  large  city.     I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  it.      We  know  that 
one  of  the  evils  which  besets  this  country 
to-daj'   is   the    apparent   apathy   which 
the  ordinary  citizen  has  for  governmental 
affairs.     You  know  that  if  you  have  a 
meeting  in  your  citj'  to-day  over  some 
governmental  matter,  you  won't  have  a 
corporal's   guard   in   attendance,    unless 
it   is   something   very   unusual,   or   you 
have  a  very  unusual  speaker.    As  a  rule. 
3'ou   can't   get  the   public  attention   as 
you  should  have  it.    It  is  the  same  way 
in   elections.      We   had   an   election   in 
Alameda   County  recently,   and   in   the 
city  of  Alameda  there  was  one  person 
out  of  eleven  registered  who  voted  at 
that  election.    Just  think  of  that!    That 
is   a  serious  situation  in  this   country, 
especially  where  we  boast  that  we  have  a 
govermnent  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people.    It  certainly  is  not  a 
government  by  the  people,  if  we  have  a 
third  or  a  fifth  of  the   people   partici- 
pating in  the  government.    And  that  is 
exactly  what  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  in  a  great   many  places.      A 
great  many  people  refuse  to  participate 
because  they  are  in  the  minority,  and 
there  is  no  use  of  their  going  and  wasting 
their  time  to  vote.     The  Hare  system 
gives  the  minority  some  rights.    It  gives 
them   representation   on   the  legislative 
body.     It  pro\'ides  that  if,  for  instance. 
33  1-3%  of  the  voters  should  get  behind 
three  certain  candidates,  the}'  are  sure 
to  elect  those  three  candidates,  and  have 
33   1-3%  of  the  representation  on  the 
legislative  body.    When  a  citizen  knows 
his  vote  is  going  to  count,  when  he  is 
opposed  to  the  majority,  and  happens 
unfortunately  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
minority,    and    he    may    be    right — fre- 
quently  the   minority  is   right,    and   it 
develops   after   investigation   that   they 
are  right — he  will  vote.   And  why  should 
they    not    have    representation    in    the 

{Continued  on  page  406) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

H.  A    MASON,  of  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
League:  No  doubt  all  of  you  heard 
with  deep  interest  and  took  to  heart 
the  remarks  of  President  Wilbur  of 
Stanford  University  before  the  assem- 
blage this  morning.  I  know  I  did,  and 
especially  that  portion  of  his  remarks 
where  he  said  that  we  should  no  longer 
follow  the  opinions  of  our  grandmothers. 
I  have  been  connected  with  the'  associa- 
tion now  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and 
perhaps  some  of  j'ou  may  feel  as  though 
I  was  getting  into  the  grandmother 
class.  So  I  have  nothing  to  report  to 
you  at  this  time,  particularly.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  make  many 
suggestions  or  venture  opinions,  because 
they  do  not  always  lead  to  anything 
really  substantial.  It  has  been  my 
custom  heretofore,  in  submitting  a 
report,  to  make  a  number  of  suggestions, 
and  sometimes,  in  fact,  very  frequently, 
things  that  I  have  said  have  started 
something.  Two  j^ears  ago  at  the 
meeting  at  Chico,  I  beheve  I  did  start- 
something  which  we  have  not  yet 
finished,  and  possibly  we  ought  not 
start  anything  else  until  we  finish  that 
which  has  been  begun.  So  I  will  con- 
tent myself  by  presenting  merely  the 
financial  statement,  and  may  make 
one  or  two  brief  suggestions  following 
that. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that  a 
year  ago  we  had  on  hand  $680.00.  We 
received  from  dues  $5,170,  sold  the 
bonds  that  we  had  for  $500,  and  re- 
ceived from  A.  CarHsle  &  Co.,  $183, 
making  total  receipts  of  $6,534.  The 
disbursements  aggregated  $5,562,  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  hand  of  $972.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  detail  of  expenditures. 

The  only  thing  I  would  offer  in  this 
connection  is  this:  You  will  see  that 
the   League   is   just   about   holding   its 


own,  paying  its  own  way  not  accumulat- 
ing any  amount  of  surplus  and  not 
spending  any  very  large  amount  of 
money  for  new  work.  Some  of  you 
may  recall  that  a  year  ago  I  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
our  activities,  to  do  which  we  ought  to 
have  additional  revenues,  and  I  then 
suggested  that  there  should  be  some 
steps  taken  towards  increasing  the  rev- 
enues of  the  League.  I  can  see  a  wonder- 
ful field  for  the  activities  of  this  League. 
And,  following  President  Wilbur  again, 
we  should  be  sure  of  our  facts,  and  there 
is  in  that  connection  a  field  of  acti^dty 
which  this  association  I  think  could  be 
profitably  engaged  in,  and  that  is  the 
ascertainment  of  facts. 

Recently  I  saw  a  published  statement 
by  an  association  of  contractors,  where 
it  was  set  forth  that  the  cost  of  doing 
work  by  the  public  directly,  that  is,  by 
public  agency,  was  so  much,  and  the 
same  work  could  be  done  by  private 
concerns  for  a  certain  amount  less. 
It  struck  me,  'T  wonder  if  those  are 
the  facts?"  What  agency  is  there  for 
ascertaining  what  those  facts  are?  We 
are  being  confronted  to-day  with  all 
kinds  of  statements  connected  with  our 
operation  of  public  utilities,  where  it  is 
claimed  there  is  no  profit  to  the  munici- 
palities, that  operative  cost  is  being 
paid  for  by  taxation,  and  following 
that,  there  are  charges  made  that  our 
municipal  governments  are  wasteful  and 
extravagant;  that  the  public  does  not 
get  the  worth  of  the  sums  which  it 
pays  in  taxes.  What  are  the  facts? 
Are  the  facts  known?  Can  we  rely 
upon  these  things  which  go  out  in  the 
form  of  facts?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
organization  ought  to  interest  itself  in 
and  make  an  investigation,  so  that  we 
can  know  positively  just  exacth^  what 
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is  being  done  for  the  public,  how  much 
it  is  costing,  whether  it  is  getting  its 
money's  worth,  or  whether  it  is  not. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  know 
the  facts  rather  than  to  have  opinions. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  work  of 
this  organization  if  we  could  organize  a 
bureau  of  research,  that  would  make  an 
exhaustive  study  into  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  municipal  government  and 
publish  them  to  the  world  and  pubhsh 
them  in  a  way  that  their  authenticity 
cannot  be  disputed.  It  would  cost 
money  to  do  that,  but  the  question  is 
after  all,  isn't  it  worth  while  to  so 
expend  what  it  would  cost  us?  I  repeat 
the  suggestion,  therefore,  that  we  should 
secure  additional  revenue  to  the  League 
and    enlarge    our    sphere    of    activity. 


I  do  not  know,  and  care  but  little, 
whether  it  is  acted  upon  this  year  or 
next.  But  I  want  you  to  have  it  in 
your  minds,  and,  if  the  suggestion  is 
worth  anything,  let  it  come  from  the 
body  of  this  convention,  and  not  from 
me. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  tor  the 
consideration  which  this  organization 
has  given  me,  and  the  support  which 
has  been  accorded  me  by  the  League 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years.  My 
heart  feels  grateful  as  I  see  the  results 
of  the  efforts  of  the  League.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  of  its  growth.  It  is  a 
power  and  an  influential  power  for  good 
in  the  community.  And  I  hope  now, 
indeed  I  know,  that  we  will  find  profit 
from  this  meeting  of  ours. 
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Paving  Patent  Upheld 

Immense  costs  of  litigation  plus  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  royalties — 
in  all  a  bill  which  may  exceed  $300,000 — 
is  what  will  have  to  be  stood  by  the  state 
highway  fund  of  Oregon  as  a  result  of 
years  of  demagogic  agitation  against 
paying  anything  for  the  right  to  use 
patented  paving.  This  S300,000  might 
have  been  expended  for  miles  of  paving 
and  roadbed  construction  had  it  not 
been  wasted  in  this  silly  attempt  to 
overturn  a  patent  that  had  been  held 
valid  by  the  highest  federal  courts  every 
time  its  validity  had  been  brought 
before  them  as  an  issue  to  be  decided. 

For  years  these  demagogue  politicians 
and  newspapers  have  been  making  capital 
out  of  fighting  patented  paving.  They 
all  admitted  the  paving  was  a  superior 
paving,  but  grounded  their  opposition 
upon  the  fact  that  a  royalty  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  its  use. 

In  Oregon  we  have  a  state  highway 
commission  which  in  quality  of  per- 
sonnel is  of  the  highest  rank — the  fore- 
most men  of  the  state  in  personal  in- 
tegrity and  demonstrated  business  suc- 
cess are  and  have  been  its  members — 
and  this  highway  commission  contracted 
for  miles  and  miles  of  patented  paving, 
giving  it  the  preference  at  an  equal 
price  in  competition  with  unpatented 
pavements  of  supposedly  equal  quality. 

The  test  suit  was  brought  against 
one  contractor  only,  and  covered  only 
75,000  yards.  Judgment  for  the  full  25 
cents  a  yard  was  awarded  by  the  Federal 
District  Court,  the  opinion  being  handed 
down  by  Federal  Judge  Robert  S.  Bean. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  it,  aside 
from  the  reputations  wrecked  by  dema- 
gogic newspapers  and  the  wasteful  acts 
by  incompetent  officials,  is  that  the  final 
huge  cost  must  be  paid  out  of  the  high- 
way fund  instead  of  from  the  property 
of  those  who  prospered  by  a  wicked 
agitation. — Oregon  Voter. 
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U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  Begin  New  Series  of  Pittsburg  Road  Tests 


What  promises  to  be  the  most  important 
investigation  of  road  material  and  construction 
yet  undertaken,  will  be  instituted  at  Pittsburg, 
California,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  according  to  a  recent  statement  by 
Dr.  L.  I.  Hewes,  Deputy  Chief  Engineer  of 
that  Bureau  in  San  Francisco.  These  tests 
will  be  based  on  results  of  previous  investiga- 
tions at  Pittsburg  and  on  the  Bates  road  tests 
in  Illinois,  which  are  now  bearing  completion. 

Although  the  previous  tests  are  of  particular 
value  to  highway  engineers,  the  interest  which 
is  being  shown  by  the  general  public  indicates 
the  vital  bearing  of  good  highways  on  public 
affairs.  The  results  have  been  easily  ex- 
plained in  non-technical  language,  and  invalu- 
able information  has  been  obtained  on  some 
paving  types. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate,  in  the  light  of 
Pacific  Coast  conditions,  that  neither  the 
Bates  road  nor  Pittsburg  tests  included  black 
base  pavements — that  is,  asphaltic  concrete 
base  and  surface.  The  Pittsburg  test  oval  was 
built  of  Portland  cement  concrete^  and  plain 
and  reinforced  tj^pes  were  compared.  In  the 
Bates  test,  sections  were  constructed  of  brick, 
Portland  cement  concrete,  4  to  9  inches  in 
thickness,  plain  and  reinforced,  and  of  mac- 
adam and  Portland  cement  concrete  bases 
with  asphaltic  surfacing.  The  asphaltic  surface 
in  all  of  the  latter  types  consisted  of  a  thin 
layer  of  Topeka  mix  IJ^  inches  and  2  inches 
thick.  This  was  laid  on  varying  thicknesses 
of  macadam  and  of  hydraulic  concrete,  and  on 
five  sections  an  additional  V/2  inch  of  binder 


course  was  used,  with  1'^  inches  of  Topeka 
surface  on  a  hydraulic  concrete  base. 

Dr.  Hewes  states  that  several  wholly  new 
sections  will  be  studied  in  the  new  Pittsburg 
test,  and  that  these  will  include  a.sphaltic 
concrete  designs  and  also  precast  slabs  of 
concrete. 

The  direct  comparison  of  hydraulic  concrete 
and  black  base  construction  will  no  doubt 
bring  out  manj'  interesting  facts  concerning 
these  much  discus.sed  tj-pes  of  hard-surfaced 
pavements. 

The  recent  award  by  San  Diego  County  for 
the  pavement  of  2.2  miles  or  road  from  Nestor 
to  Tia  Juana,  is  doubtless  good  news  to  pleasure 
seekers  and  tourists. 

This  stretch  of  unimproved  earth  road, 
famous  for  "what  lies  at  the  other  end,"  is 
soon  to  be  converted  into  a  veritable  boulevard. 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  San  Diego  County,  when  on 
October  9th  they  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
California  Construction  Company  for  paving 
this  stretch  of  highway  with  five  inches  of 
asphaltic  concrete. 

Bids  were  called  on  October  6th  for  alternate 
types  of  pavement;  .5-inch  hydraulic  concrete 
thickened  to  8  inches  at  the  edges,  and  for  a 
straight  5-inch  asphaltic  concrete.  The  latter 
type  was  selected. 

Since  the  road  will  probably  be  completed 
by  the  latter  part  of  November,  those  persons 
who  have  planned  to  motor  to  Tia  Juana  for 
the  opening  of  the  racing  season  can  look 
forward  to  a  trip  over  first  class  completed 
black  base  highway  on  this  stretch. 
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SOME  MORE  OF  YOUR  MONEY 


What's   a  thousand   dollars  one   way  or  the   other? 
That    is,    when    millions    are    involved! 

The  opponents  of  the  Water  and  Power  Act,  No.  19,  are  said  to  have  spent 
a  sum  estimated  at  $3,000,000! 

How  far  under  the  real  figures  that  may  be  is  not  known,  for  the  opponents  of 
No.  19  failed  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  their  statement  of  expenses  five 
days  prior  to  the  election,  as  is  required  by  law. 

However,  for  not  having  filed  their  statement  they  are  facing  the  possibility 
of  being  fined  $1,000. 

When  power  corporations  spend  money  $1,000  is  charged  to  tips,  etc.  When 
it's  so  cheap  to  evade  the  law,  why  be  bothered  with  figuring  out  your  expenses, 
particularly  if  the  magnitude  of  the  amounts  spent  to  defeat  a  measure  would 
reflect  against  your  good  intentions. 

The  fight  against  the  King  Tax  Bill,  waged  for  one  month,  cost  the  private 
corporations  one  million  dollars,  no  less. 

The  fight  against  the  Water  and  Power  Act,  fought  for  three  months,  was 
not  a  bit  less  thorough  throughout  the  state  than  was  the  tax  bill  fight;  pages  and 
pages  of  advertising  were  bought;  the  state  was  circularized  three  times  (at  $75,000 
a  time)  and  every  city,  town  and  water  tank  had  its  corporation  hireling,  paid  to 
tell  you  to  beat  No.  19. 

Three  million  dollars  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

How  badly  did  the  corporations  want  No.  19  beaten? 

They  told  you  No.  19  would  increase  your  taxes. 

Well,  it  will,  because  it  was  defeated.  No.  19  already  has  cost  YOU 
$3,000,000;  spend  by  the  corporations  to  defeat  a  measure  of  the  people. 

People's  money  used  to  betray  people  so  that  people  defeat  people's  measurers. 

You're  the  loser  all  around. 

Heads  you  lose,  tails  the  private  corporations  win. 

Certainly,  it's  plain  that  the  corporations  spent  three  million  dollars  to  main- 
tain their  fat  rates !  Who  pays  the  rates? 

Well,  if  you  pay  the  rates  the  $3,000,000  is  your  money,  too. 

And  now  add  $1,000  more  to  rates,  the  fine  against  the  corporation  for  not 
filing  their  statement. 

— From  the  Sacramento  Star. 
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Donner  Grade  Road  to  Be  Advertised 
The  California  Highway  Commission  re- 
cently sent  out  advance  notice  that  they  would 
advertise  for  bids  about  the  latter  part  of 
November  for  the  construction  of  a  portion 
of  State  highway  in  Nevada  County,  knovm 
as  the  Donner  Grade  between  Donner  Summit 
and  Donner  Lake,  Road  III-Nev.-37-C. 

The  Commission  was  desirous  that  prospec- 
tive bidders  view  the  site  of  work  at  that  time 
in  order  to  properly  examine  the  ground  and 
-the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  winter, 
as  at  the  time  of  advertising  for  bids,  the 
ground  may  be  covered  with  snow  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  thorough  exmination. 
This  will  enable  the  Commission  to  award  a 
contract  this  winter  to  permit  of  early  con- 
struction work  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  favorable 
weather  conditions  prevail. 

Location 
The  highwaj'  to  be  constructed  and  referred 
to  above  is  in  the  County  of  Nevada  and 
begins  at  a  point  about  500  feet  northeasterly 
from  the  west  portal  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  tunnel  at  Donner  Summit  and  extends 
in  a  general  easterly  direction  over  new  rights 
of  way  to  a  point  in  the  present  state  road  at 
the  west  end  of  Donner  Lake  (Station  20 — 00 
to  Station  173 — 00),  a  distance  of  about  three 
(3)  miles. 

Description  of  Work 

The  work  to  be  done  will  consist  of  con- 
structing a  graded  roadway  21  feet  wide  in  cut 
and  24  feet  wide  in  embankments  and  the 
installation  of  drainage  structures. 

For  the  information  of  prospective  bidders, 
the  alignment  was  staked  and  marked  for  easy 
identification  in  order  that  the  line  might  be 
readily  followed  its  entire  length. 

Contract  Awarded  for  State  Highway  in  Tulare 
County 
The  California  Highway  Commission 
awarded  contract,  November  15th,  1922,  for 
five-tenths  (0.5)  mile  in  length  of  State  highway 
in  Tulare  Coimty,  through  Tipton  (VI-Tul- 
4-B),  to  be  surfaced  with  asphalt  concrete, 
to     Valley     Paving     and     Construction     Co., 

Visalia,  California,  on  bid  of $11,475.00 

Engineer's  estimate 9,775.00 


PLAYGROUNDS  AS  CHARACTER 
BUILDERS 

Gn  city  playgrounds,  your  children  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  play,  under  trained 
play-leaders,  at  games  which  help  them  to 
develop  both  mind  and  body.  If  left  to  them- 
selves, children  are  apt  to  spend  their  time  at 
aimless  play,  which  leads  nowhere  in  particular. 
Yet  play  can  be  one  of  the  biggest  character- 
forming  forces  if  it  is  directed  along  the  right 
lines.  Children  express  their  interests  and 
powers  in  their  games.  If  they  are  given  a 
wide  field  for  their  invention,  and  their  ac- 
tivity is  guided,  play  becomes  very  important 
in  the  education  of  children. — Detroit  Board  of 
Education. 

BUILDING  THE  CITY  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no  magic 
to  stir  men's  blood  and  probably  themselves 
will  not  be  recognized.  Make  big  plans;  aim 
high  in  hope  and  work,  remembering  that  a 
noble,  logical  diagram  once  recorded  will 
never  die,  but  long  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a 
living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever-growing 
insistency.  Remember  that  our  sons  and 
grandsons  are  going  to  do  things  that  would 
stagger  us.  Let  your  watchword  be  order 
and  your  beacon  beauty. — Daniel  H.  Burnham. 

BANKING  HIGHWAYS  AT  CURVES 

According  to  a  recent  announcement  from 
the  offices  of  the  Permanent  International 
Association  of  Road  Congresses  in  Paris  the 
British  Ministry  of  Transport  has  directed  its 
divisional  road  engineers  to  see  that  local 
officials  in  constructing  highways  in  England, 
allow  for  super-elevation  of  roadways  on 
corner  curves  wherever  desirable.  The  action 
was  taken  following  investigation  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  British  Roads  Improve- 
ment Association  which  pointed  out  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  through  banking  at  sharp  curves 
in  the  way  of  safety  to  traffic.  In  the  event 
of  two  vehicles  meeting  at  a  curve,  it  was 
declared,  they  could  be  manoeuvred  on  a 
banked  curve  with  more  certainty  and  less 
risk  of  skidding.  It  was  also  declared  that 
there  would  be  much  less  wear  upon  the  pave- 
ment. French  road  engineers  long  ago  adopted 
the  banked  curve  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  thev  are  now  in  use. 
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University  of  California, 
Extension  Division. 
November  13,  "1922. 

The  use  of  visual  aids  in  education  is  as  old 
as  education  itself.  Proof  of  this  may  be  found 
on  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  in  the  archaeological 
remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even  in  the 
Ming  tombs  of  China.  Each  age  has  devised 
its  own  methods  and  means.  We  have  used 
pictures,  models,  stereoptican  slides  and  the 
like — and  now  in  addition  the  moving  picture. 

Every  school  should  have  a  collection  of 
visual  aids.  Pictures,  slides  and  models  are 
inexpensive  and  may  therefore  be  gradually 
collected.  Motion  pictures  on  the  other  hand 
and  their  upkeep  are  expensive.  Therefore 
an  adequate  collection  of  films  in  any  one 
school  is  usually  out  of  the  question,  though 
the  time  is  doubtless  coming  when  most  large 
citj'  school  systems  will  maintain  such  collec- 
tions. Meanwhile,  the  needs  of  schools  are 
being  served,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Instruction.  Among  the  schools 
in  the  State  barely  five  per  cent  are  equipped 
with  projection  apparatus.  As  this  number 
increases  there  will  be  more  and  more  in- 
centive for  producers  to  make  motion  pictures 
of  geneuine  educational  value.  Distribution, 
too,  which  is  now  difficult,  will  then  become 
easier.  A  practical  suggestion  on  this  subject, 
under  present  conditions,  is  as  follows:  A  city 
school  department  may  book  films  from  the 
university  and  then  circulate  them  among  the 
schools  in  that  city.  In  a  rural  community  a 
superintendent  may  book  films  and  circulate 
them  in  his  district.  This  co-operative  booking 
lowers  the  cost. 

The  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  assist  in  forming  plans 


for  visual  work.  Ways  of  making  effective 
use  of  motion  pictures  and  slides  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  in  these  pages. 


Over  30  Tons  of  "Shot"  for  a  Single  Charge 
When  "Big  Bertha"  roared  her  first  chal- 
lenge in  northern  France,  military  opinion 
was  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  single  cannon 
to  fire  a  shell  of  such  size,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  number  of  the  huge  projectiles 
had  exploded  that  the  truth  about  the  big 
gun  was  admitted.  But  the  peace  time  uses 
of  steel  shot  make  the  effects  of  Big  Bertha 
a  mere  nothing  in  comparison.  Single  charges 
of  from  34  to  38  tons  of  steel  balls,  varj'ing  in 
diameter  from  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  5 
inches,  are  used  every  day  in  peaceful  indus- 
trial operations.  Where  "Big  Bertha"  demol- 
ished buildings,  the  modern  shot  demolish 
raw  materials  in  cement  mills. 

Fine  grinding  is  a  necessity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement,  and  to  secure  the 
utmost  fineness,  steel  balls  are  used.  The 
balls  are  placed  in  large  rotary  tube  mills 
along  with  the  burned  clinker,  which  when 
ground  is  Portland  cement.  As  the  mills 
revolve,  the  balls  climb  the  sides  and  fall 
back  on  the  clinker,  rolling  and  crushing  it  to 
powder.  It  is  ground  to  such  fineness  that  at 
least  78  per  cent  of  the  powder  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  having  40,000  holes  to  the  square  inch. 
Befoi'e  the  adoption  of  steel  balls  for  this 
purpose,  flint  pebbles  were  used,  and  large 
shipments  were  received  from  France  and 
Denmark.  At  a  few  mills,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  they  are  still  in  use.  as  the}- 
can  be  found  along  the  beaches  and  are  rela- 
tively cheap. 
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Armco  Part  Circle  Culverts 


TIME 
TRIED 

AND 
SERVICE 
PROVEN 


Ten  years  ago,  while  Hotel 
Oakland  was  being  built, 
Armco  Corrugated  Part  Circle 
Culverts  were  being  installed 
in  the  adjacent  streets.  The 
upper  photograph  shows  the 
construction  work  under  way. 

Today,  after  ten  years  of 
constant  service  under  the 
heavy  traffic  of  these  thor- 
oughfares, the  culverts  are 
in  perfect  condition.  The 
lower  picture  was  taken  in 
October.    1922. 
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Pebble  Pickers  of  the  Pacific 
Along  the  California  coast  you  will  find  them 
at  times — the  pebble  pickers.  Especially  after 
the  high  tides  have  receded,  you  can  see  them 
searching  along  the  beach,  stooping  here  and 
there  to  pick  up  a  white  flint  pebble  and  drop 
it  into  the  sack  they  carry.  Pebble  picking  is 
their  trade — their  vocation.  It  affords  them 
a  living,  for  there  is  a  regular  market  for  the 
hard,  white  flint  stones,  and  the  ocean  is  kind 
enough  to  distribute  the  articles  along  the 
beach  at  frequent  intervals. 

Flint  pebbles  are  in  demand  by  the  cement 
mills  of  the  far  west  for  use  in  the  giant  grinding 
mills.  After  the  raw  material  from  which 
Portland  cement  is  made  has  been  crushed  to 
small  fragments  it  is  placed  in  the  tube  mills 
for  pulverizing.  In  these  mills  it  is  ground 
so  fine  that  85  per  cent  of  it  can  pass  through  a 
sieve  finer  than  silk.  To  produce  this  fineness 
the  flint  pebbles  are  called  on.  From  12  to  15 
tons  of  the  pebbles,  varying  from  the  size  of 
an  egg  to  that  of  a  baseball,  are  placed  in  the 
big  tube  mill,  along  with  the  crushed  clay  and 
limestone  used  in  making  cement.  As  the 
mill  revolves,  the  hard  pebbles  climb  partly 
up  the  side  of  the  tube,  drop  down  on  the  raw 
material  mass,  and  slowly  but  surely  grind  it 
into  a  fine  powder. 

In  most  cement  mills  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  steel  balls  are  used  instead  of  the  flint 
pebbles.  But  in  the  far  west,  along  the  coast, 
the  pebbles  are  still  used,  because  their  low 
cost  makes  it  worth  while.  Small  tube  mills 
are  charged  with  from  10  to  11  tons  of  balls, 


while  the  larger  ones  contain  as  high  as  34  to 
38  tons.  There  was  a  time  when  flint  stones 
from  France  and  Denmark  were  in  demand, 
but  the  steel  balls  have  destroyed  this  foreign 
trade.  In  the  Puget  Sound  region,  pebble 
picking  was  quite  a  business  a  few  years  ago 
before  steel  balls  came  into  general  use  in 
the  grinding  operation.  Here  the  pebl)le 
pickers  gathered  the  white  flint  stones  from 
the  beaches,  while  they  were  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  more  valuable  agates  and 
moonstones  that  were  frequently  found  there. 
The  pebbles  used  to  sell  for  about  two  dollars 
a  gunnysack  full  and  were  transported  to 
market  on  large  scows. 

Fertilizer  Used  As  Building  Material  Also 
The  farmer  who  takes  particular  pains  in 
spreading  the  proper  amount  of  "land  plaster" 
as  fertilizer  on  his  acres  would  probably  be 
amazed  to  know  that  this  fertilizer  has  an 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Portland  cement  that  went  into  the  concrete 
in  his  silo,  dairy  barn,  or  manure  pit.  Yet. 
where  the  ordinary  farmer  probably  scattered 
a  few  hundred  pounds  of  gypsum  on  his  land 
last  year,  the  cement  industry  mixed  500,000 
tons  of  the  same  material  with  the  limestone 
and  clay  that  goes  into  the  makeup  of  modern 
Portland  cement. 

G>T3Sum  is  needed  in  cement  to  regulate  its 
setting  time.  Without  the  addition  of  the 
proper  amount  of  gjT)sum  the  cement  would 
commence  to  harden  before  the  workmen 
could  get  a  batch  of  concrete  placed  in  the 
forms    or    finished    as    required.     At    cement 
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mills  the  gypsum  is  added  when  the  clinker  is 
being  groiind  to  an  impalpable  dust  in  the 
tube  mills.  In  this  grinding  operation  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  naturally  extreme 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  exactly  the  correct 
amount  of  the  material  added.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  quality  of  gypsum  used  in 
cement  manufacture  and  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  material 
make  it  equally  well  adaptable  to  the  two 
widely  different  uses. 

The  Art  of  the  Wire  Weavers 

In  the  art  of  the  wire  weavers  is  found  an 
industry  that  the  average  person  hears  but 
very  little  about.  In  a  way  this  business 
corresponds  to  the  textile  industry,  except 
for  the  fact  that  fine  wire  is  used  instead  of 
threads  of  cotton,  wool  or  silk.  The  more 
important  uses  for  the  product  of  the  wire 
weavers  demand  the  most  exacting  care  in  the 
weaving,  for  there  must  be  exactly  the  same 
number  of  wires  to  the  square  inch,  and  the 
same  number  of  holes  in  a  given  area. 

The  mining  industry  and  the  cement  in- 
dustry are  the  two  largest  users  of  testing 
sieves — one  of  the  important  products  of  the 
wire  weavers.  Both  of  these  industries  use 
fine  wire  sieves  for  testing  purposes,  and 
millions  of  dollars  depend  on  the  exactness  of 
the  tests.  In  the  mining  industrj^  when  ore  is 
assayed  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  exact 
tests.  A  faulty  testing  sieve  would  give  a 
faulty  idea  of  the  content  of  the  ore — and 
huge  sums  of  money  might  be  lost. 

In  the  cement  industry  the  specifications 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  de- 
mand that  Portland  cement  be  ground  so  fine 
that  78  per  cent  of  the  material  will  pass 
through  a  sieve  having  40,000  holes  to  the 
square  inch.  The  wire  weavers  are  called 
on  to  weave  a  testing  sieve  meeting  these 
requirements.  It  is  necessary  for  them  U) 
spin  a  fine  wire  for  the  weaving — a  wire  finer 
than  a  human  hair.  Into  every  square  foot 
of  testing  sieve  of  this  standard,  one  mile  of 
fine  wire  is  woven.  Two  hundred  wires  are 
placed  each  way  in  a  square  inch  of  the  sieve, 
and  every  wire  must  be  equally  distant  from 
the  adjoining  one.  It  is  a  most  delicate 
operation  and  requires  the  most  exacting  care. 

Cement  testing  sieves  will  not  only  hold 
water,  but  they  are  finer  than  silk.  A  test 
made  at  one  of  the  sieve  plants  showed  that  a 
piece  of  silk  dress  lining  measured  91  openings 
to  the  linear  inch;  a  silk  handkerchief  110 
openings,  and  a  piece  of  silk  dress  material  of 
excellent  quality  187  openings.  They  were 
all  coarser  than  the  wire  testing  sieve,  which 
must  have  200  openings  to  the  linear  inch. 

When  the  wire  weaver  completes  a  sieve  it  is 
inspected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  is  stamped  with  the  govern- 
mental acceptance  if  found  correct.  At  cement 
mills  hourly  tests  are  made  to  assure  the  uni- 
form quality  .of  cement. 

Although  the  art  of  wire  weaving  is  not 
widely  known,  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
many  industrial  operations,  and  the  safe  in- 
vestment of  millions  of  dollars  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  work. 
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(Continued  from  page  394) 

legislative  body?  That  is  the  situation 
that  prevails  in  many  large  cities.  For 
instance,  we  may  have  among  the  voters 
two  general  divisions,  we  will  say,  for 
example,  labor  and  anti-labor.  Then 
there  will  be  a  large  scattering  element, 
which  is  not  organized  at  all.  And  to 
make  the  example  concrete,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  40%  of  the  people  will  vote 
for  the  labor  ticket,  and  35%  will  vote 
for  the  anti-labor  ticket,  that  making 
75%  of  the  vote,  and  that  the  remaining 
25%  is  scattered  and  not  organized. 
What  happens?  The  ticket  which  secures 
40%  of  the  vote  is  elected,  and  40% 
of  the  voters  secure  100%  representation, 
and  the  other  60%  are  entirely  without 
any  representation  whatever  on  the 
legislative  body.  That  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  beheve  in  the  Hare  system 
of  proportional  representation  is  because 
it    insures    respectable    minorities    just 


representation  on  the  legislative  body 
of  the  city. 

I  had  marked  here  for  discussion  the 
matter  of  the  budget  system.  But  that 
has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Seavey,  so 
there  is  no  need  of  my  taking  up  your 
time  with  that.  Suffice  to  say,  there 
must  be  a  budget  system  for  efficiency, 
and  it  should  be  carefully  worked  out, 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  in  closing, 
and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall.  In  this  charter 
which  I  have  before  me,  the  Santa 
Rosa  charter,  two  things  are  provided 
for  in  connection  with  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall.  In  the  first 
place,  it  provides  that  petitions  shall 
not  be  circulated,  but  shall  be  deposited 
at  three  pubhc  places,  to  be  designated 
by  ordinance  of  the  council,  and  the 
people  shall  be  notified  of  those  places 
and  compelled  to  go  there,  the  idea  being 
that  circulation  of  petitions  is  not 
satisfactory,   and   is  really   meaningless. 
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We  have  had  that  matter  exemphfied  in 
the  city  of  Alameda  in  connection  with 
our  zoning  ordinance,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  other  cities  have  had  some  in- 
stances of  it.  We  will  have  a  request 
come  in  from  the  majority  of  the  people 
respecting  zoning,  and,  while  the  matter 
is  being  heard,  we  frequentlj^  have 
another  petition  come  in  signed  by  a 
few  of  the  other  petitioners,  asking 
that  their  names  be  withdrawn  from  the 
original  petition.  We  have  a  fight  on  our 
hands  now  with  reference  to  the  location 
of  apartment  houses.  We  had  a  protest 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  neigh- 
bors objecting  to  the  erection  of  an 
apartment  house  in  a  certain  location. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  was  a  petition 
in  favor  of  the  location.  Many  of  the 
original  signers  then  submitted  a  sup- 
plementary document  in  which  thej^ 
withdrew  their  names  from  the  original 
petition  and  finally  many  of  those  who 
were  on  the  original  petition,  and  sub- 
sequently withdrew  their  names,  again 


changed  their  minds — -the  second  time — 
and  want  to  favor  the  petition.  So  you 
can  see  what  circulated  petitions  amount 
to.  A  man  will  sign  almost  anything, 
perhaps  just  to  be  accommodating. 
For  that  reason,  it  has  been  provided 
in  a  number  of  recent  charters  that 
petitions  shall  not  be  circulated  in  the 
matter  of  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  questions,  but  that  they  shall  be 
deposited  at  a  certain  place,  and  notice 
published  in  the  press,  telling  the  people 
that  an  initiative  or  recall  has  been 
started,  and  that  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  it  may  go  to  the  court  house,  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  sign  the 
petition.  That,  ot  course,  means  that 
those  who  sign  petitions,  under  those 
circumstances,  really  mean  what  they 
say  when  they  put  their  names  to  the 
petition.  So  there  is  a  very  excellent 
argument  in  favor  of  such  a  plan. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the 
recall  as  it  stands  on  our  general  laws 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  it  has  been 
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adopted  in  many  city  cliarters  and  that 
is  this:  The  election  of  candidates  at 
the  same  time  that  you  vote  for  tlie 
recall  of  the  official.  It  befogs  the  issue 
and  is  absolutely  unfair.  For  that 
reason  it  has  been  provided  in  many 
charters,  and  is  provided  in  the  proposed 


Santa  Rosa  charter,  that  in  case  of  a 
recall,  the  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant 
if  the  recall  carries,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  that  other  vacancies 
are  filled  by  the  city  council. 

I     thank     you     for     your     attention. 
(Applause.) 
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OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  McAdam  Street,  looking  west.  This  pavement  was  constructed  in  1914,  and  consists  of 

2*2  inches  to  3  inches  of  Asphaltic  Concrete  on  an  old  Asphalt  Macadam  Base  approximately  3  inches  thick. 

Records  to  November  1st,  1922,  show  that  17,014,680  tons  of  rock  have  been  hauled  over 

this  pavement  in  heavy  trucks  without  injury  and  without  maintenance  cost. 

Asphaltic  Concrete  Absorbs  Shocks 

Fast-moving  and  heavy  vehicles  deliver  blows  to  a 
pavement  which  are  many  times  as  destructive  as  the 
weight  of  the  same  vehicle  when  not  in  motion. 

This  constant  pounding  and  jarring,  if  not  absorbed 
or  cushioned  by  the  pavement,  may  exceed  the  sup- 
porting strength  of  the  subgrade,  especially  when  the 
subgrade  conditions  are  not  ideal. 

The  inherent  resiliency  of  asphaltic  concrete  enables 
it  to  cushion  the  blow^s  of  heavy  traffic  and  effectively 
preserve  the  supporting  value  of  the  subgrade. 

Asphaltic  concrete  is  durable.  The  completed  road 
remains  even -surfaced  and  true  to  grade  through  long 
years  of  heavy  use — and  the  maintenance  cost  is  neg- 
ligible. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

WELFARE 

An  Address  Delivered  Before 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities,  Stanford  University,  California 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1922 

—  BY  — 
DR.  RAY   LYMAN   WILBUR 

President  of  Stanford  University 


It  is  my  intention  this  morning  to 
take  up  with  you  for  a  while  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  what  we  call 
public  health.  There  is  and  will  be 
continuous  discussion  upon  that  subject. 
Its  importance  is  so  transcendent  that 
it  demands  attention. 

There  is  in  this  field  a  remarkable 
combination  of  fact  struggling  against 
prejudice.  In  the  upward  progress  of  the 
human  race,  disease  has  always  been 
one  of  the  commonest  facts  known. 
Often  disease  was  so  terrible  and  so 
disagreeable,  and  the  defenses  against 
it  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  habit 
was  developed  of  accepting  it  as  a 
visitation  from  the  devil  or  from  on 
high,  or  as  a  result  of  wickedness  or  the 
mistake  or  failure  to  carry  out  the 
proper  incantations  or  something  of 
that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  "medicine 
man."  We  still  have  a  large  percentage 
of  our  population  who  think  in  terms  of 
prejudice  and  of  misinformation  when 
they  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  public 
health. 


It  is  hard  to  realize  that  fact  has  re- 
placed opinion  in  this  field.  Many  years 
ago,  not  so  many  either,  when  I  started 
to  practice  medicine,  I  came  in  contact 
with  a  patient  and  made  a  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis.  I  did  so  because  I  found 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  discharges 
of  this  patient.  He  had  had  another 
physician  who  had  practiced  medicine 
for  forty  j^ars,  and  who  said  that  it 
was  not  tuberculosis.  The  patient, 
being  disturbed  by  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  went  to  a  prominent  ph3'sician 
and  said,  "What  shall  I  do,  follow  the 
young  doctor  or  the  old  doctor?  The 
old  doctor  gives  his  opinion  that  I  have 
not  tuberculosis;  the  young  doctor  says 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  tuberculosis." 
And  the  physician  that  was  brought  in 
said,  "You  follow  the  young  doctor. 
He  has  the  facts.  It  is  better  to  have 
practiced  medicine  right  one  year  than 
fort}'  .years  wrong." 

Opinion,  the  number  of  years  a  man 
has  practiced,  the  years  he  has  lived,  the 
number   of   stomach   aches   he   has   had 
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and  so  on,  do  not  mako  liini  an  expert 
in  the  field.  The  facts  are  ascertainable 
now  in  public  health,  and  the  man  who 
can  find  out  those  facts  is  the  man  upon 
whom  decision  must  rest. 

You  cannot  compromise  in  this  field 
with  success,  you  cannot  legislate  in 
this  field  with  success,  unless  you  make 
facts  the  basis  of  the  legislation.  For 
instance,  you  remember  here  in  Cali- 
fornia a  while  ago,  there  was  a  bill 
introducetl  legislating  and  telling  the 
cow  what  her  syniptoms  should  ])e  if 
she  had  tuberculosis.  Now,  that  was  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  convey  to  the 
cow  or  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  You 
could  get  it  through  the  legislature,  the 
Governor  might  even  sign  it,  it  might 
even  be  printed,  but  you  could  not  get 
the  facts  regarding  tuberculosis  in  that 
way  either  to  the  cow,  or  to  the  tubercle 
])acillus,  or  to  the  public.  Things  are 
themselves  so,  or  they  are  not  so,  and 
our  success  in  this  field  depends  upon 
whether  we  get  in  harmony  with  the 
things  that  are  so,  not  with  the  opinions 
of  somebody,  but  with  the  things  that 
are  so. 

We  have  now,  since  about  1870, 
developed  an  entirely  new  series  of 
facts  and  new  methods  of  thought  in 
the  field  of  public  health.  With  the 
microscope,  with  the  test-tube  of  the 
chemist,  with  the  research  work  that 
has  been  going  on,  we  have  gone  into 
the  field  of  bacteriology,  and  we  know 
just  as  much  about  the  appearance  and 
habits  and  conduct  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  as  we  do  about  the  radish  or 
the  lima  bean.  In  fact,  we  know  more, 
because  we  have  worked  on  it  harder, 
and  it  has  been  more  important.  We 
have  made  classifications  of  these  or- 
ganisms that  cause  disease.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  them  is  just  as  great 
as  is  the  distinction  between  the  radish 
and  the  lima  bean.  We  know  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  they  will  grow,  we  know 


how  to  kill  them  off  after  they  start, 
we  know  what  they  do  in  that  soil,  we 
know  the  poisons  they  generate,  we 
know  what  those  poisons  do,  we  know 
iiow  the  seed  goes  from  one  person  to 
another  that  grows  this  organisn^j,  and 
thus  how  the  germ  is  passed  on.  We 
know  all  these  facts  perfectly  well, 
and  yet  our  community  has  men  in  it 
who  go  by  opinion,  by  prejudice,  and 
who  den}'  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  things.  We  have,  as  the  Bible  says, 
eyes  that  see  not  and  ears  that  hear  not. 
We  have  people  the  same  way.  They 
have  eyes,  we  can  see  them  and  we  know 
that,  and  yet  they  can't,  or  won't  see. 
And  we  perceive  that  they  have  ears,  and 
yet  they  do  not  hear.  They  are  people 
who  deny  the  evidence  of  their  senses, 
who  can  not  make  these  distinctions 
and  who  say  that  these  organisms  do  not 
exist.  They  do  not  say  that  about 
radishes  or  turnips  or  white  rabl)its, 
things  of  that  kind,  because  they  seem 
to  come  within  their  mental  domain. 
They  appear  in  the  world  of  public 
health  and  in  opposition,  because  they 
have  not  the  knowledge,  do  not  under- 
stand the  methods,  and  will  not  try  to 
learn,  or  because  they  have  prejudices. 
Every  one  of  you  who  has  dealt  with 
municipal  problems  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  meet  that  kind  of  a  mind.  I 
call  it  a  snow-roof  type  of  mind.  You 
know  what  the  snow  roof  is,  for  you 
have  seen  it  in  the  Sierras.  It  is  built 
to  a  sharp  peak,  so  that  it  sheds  every- 
thing that  comes  to  it.  (Laughter.) 
And  it  takes  a  very  large  quantity  of 
snow  from  a  very  large  fir  bough  to 
break  into  a  roof  of  that  kind.  And 
part  of  your  problem  is  to  do  just  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  break  through. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  question  of 
public  health  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  significance  to  us  as  social  animals, 
living  together.  The  world  is  no  larger 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 
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In  fact,  it  is  a  great  deal  smaller,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  human  being  be- 
cause he  can  move  over  it  so  much  faster. 
The  human  race  has  multiplied  very 
rapidly.  Human  being  have  gotten 
together  in  larger  and  larger  cities.  We 
know  from  prehistoric  works,  we  know 
from  the  writings  of  great  writers,  that 
the  human  race  has  gone  through  some 
very  great  vicissitudes,  and  that  many 
of  the  communities  that  were  built 
up  in  the  past  have  succumbed.  We  find 
records  showing  what  they  had  in 
Central  America  in  the  way  of  great 
architectural  productions  and  real  com- 
munities. There  is  nobody  to  tell  us 
anything  about  them  now — they  are 
all  gone.  And  why?  The  mosquito 
came  and  spread  yellow  fever  and 
malaria  and  wiped  them  all  out.  And, 
too,  we  have  seen  the  Aztec  remains 
down  through  our  Southern  States. 
Those  people  all  disappeared.  Where 
did  they  go?  We  know  that  there  was  a 
great  Indian  population  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. One  of  the  old  visitors  here  in 
the  1830's  found  Indians  by  the  thou- 
sands all  through  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys.  A  few  years  later, 
when  he  came  back,  they  were  gone — 
smallpox,  measles  and  malaria,  intro- 
duced from  Central  America,  had  largely 
wiped  them  out. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true,  of  course, 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  We  know  what 
happened  to  great  cities  by  the  score. 
They  went.  Why?  People  failed  to 
learn  the  rules  of  community  life.  They 
failed  to  lay  the  basis  for  prolonged 
community  life.  Part  of  it  was  the 
result  of  war.  But  war  alone  did  not 
destroy  the  Roman  Empire — the  mos- 
quito played  its  part  and  helped  to 
destroy  the  Roman  Empire  by  biting 
the  people  and  giving  them  forms  of 
malaria  brought  from  neighboring 
countries.  They  had  war  and  war  and 
war  for  hundreds  of  years.  But  the 
thing  that  got  the  Roman  Empire  was 


the  mosquito.    And  it  may  get  us  right 
here  in  California. 

What  are  these  community  problems 
that  we  all  meet,  as  social  animals, 
just  the  same  as  the  bees  or  the  wasps 
or  any  of  the  social  insects?  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  to  see  that  we  have  food 
supply  and  housing.  We  are  animals. 
We  have  to  have  food  every  day  in  the 
year.  We  can  not  live  long  periods 
without  food.  Again,  as  we  are  animals, 
we  have  to  maintain  our  body  tem- 
perature, because  that  is  an  essential, 
and  we  have  had  to  develop  some 
method  of  protection  from  temperature 
changes — we  have  to  have  clothing, 
housing,  and  so  forth.  As  protected 
human  beings,  we,  particularly  those 
of  us  of  the  white  race,  who  have  gone 
towards  the  north  pole  more  and  more 
and  live  in  the  temperate  zones,  where 
our  best  development  is  possible,  have 
done  so  because  we  were  able  to  grow 
and  store  food  supplies  and  because  we 
have  learned  how  to  put  on  and  off 
clothing  with  the  seasonal  changes. 

Yesterday  in  San  Francisco  there 
was  a  group  of  cotton  men  on  their 
way  from  England  to  Australia,  to 
develop  the  growth  of  cotton  in  Australia, 
because  cotton  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  the  human  race.  Why  were  they 
going?  They  were  going  because  a 
beetle  is  multiplying  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  it  is  cutting  down  the  cotton 
crop  by  stinging  the  boll  of  the  cotton 
plant.  So  far  we  have  not  been  smart 
enough  to  kill  off  the  boll-weevil.  It  is 
cutting  down  one  of  our  great  industries, 
just  the  same  as  the  mosquito  attacked 
the  Roman  citizens  and  broke  up  the 
Roman  Empire.  Now,  scientists  tell 
us  how  we  can  overcome  that  boll- 
weevil,  but  it  takes  a  great  community 
campaign.  If  the  growers  in  great  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  would  agree 
not  to  raise  cotton  for  one  or  two  years, 
the  boll-weevil  would  die  out.  The  emer- 
gency is  not  great  enough  yet  to  bring 
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that   kind  of    com m unity    response. 

So  the  world  is  juggling  its  food  and 
clothing  supplies.  It  is  constantly  .trying 
to  see  what  it  can  do  to  get  the  best 
distribution.  We  have  been  feeding 
the  starving  people  of  Russia,  we  have 
had  these  great  relief  campaigns,  all 
because  of  a  failure  to  maintain  pro- 
duction, storage  and  distribution.  Food 
supply  depends  primarily  upon  one 
thing,  and  that  is  this  green  coloring 
we  see  out  here  in  the  grass,  chlorophyl. 
It  all  comes  from  that.  Cows  eat  the 
grass  and  as  a  product  of  the  cow  we 
have  butter  and  beef-steaks  and  we 
eat  them.  And  that  element  does  not 
work  except  when  the  sun  shines  on  it, 
so  you  have  to  have  sunshine  with 
water  to  develop  starch,  to  develop 
sugar,  to  develop  other  things  that  are 
essential  to  human  life.  The  thing  that 
makes  the  warm  woolen  clothing  on  your 
back  comes  from  chlorophyl — the  sheep 
could  not  grow  wool  without  first  eating 
the  vegetation  that  contains  it  and  its 
products. 

So  our  food  supply  problem  is  all  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  control  this  chloro- 
phyl. Our  agricultural  schools  are  all 
built  upon  the  proposition  of  how  to 
control  it  and  make  the  best  use  of  it 
for  human  beings.  It  has  become  a 
great  world  problem  because  the  tropical 
.sun  works  more  intensely  than  does 
our  sun  in  the  temperate  zones.  That 
is  why  cocoanut  oil  is  being  sold  here 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  Wisconsin  and 
at  such  a  low  rate  that  it  competes  with 
the  cream  made-  from  om-  alfalfa  and 
the  Wisconsin  silage,  and  on  a  basis 
that  is  driving  the  dairy  cow  out  of 
certain  fields,  making  ice  cream  and  so 
on.  So  legislation  to  keep  that  fat,  a 
fat  made  by  the  tropical  sun  working 
on  the  cocoanut  pakn,  out  of  the  ice 
cream  of  Wisconsin  and  that  of  Cali- 
fornia is  being  agitated.  The  whole 
thing  hangs  together.  The  world  is  so 
small  that  these  problems  of  Australia 


and  the  Orient  affect  us  here  in  the 
United  States  and  in  California. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  is  the  most 
essential  of  our  conmi unity  problems, 
and,  as  you  know,  the  relationship  of 
nutrition,  of  proper  foods,  and  so  on 
to  the  human  being,  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  things  in  the  matter  of  public 
health. 

Next  in  importance  to  food  supply 
and  housing  is  perhaps,  we  may  say, 
government,  some  kind  of  order,  so 
that  we  can  live  together.  We  have 
worked  it  out  in  a  good  many  ways, 
some  bad  and  some  good.  But  we  must 
have  it.  There  has  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  order  or  communities  cannot 
exist,  social  animals  cannot  live  to- 
gether. Then  we  have  to  work  out  some 
method  of  protection  for  our  com- 
munities against  possible  enemies.  We 
have  exaggerated  this  in  some  direc- 
tions. But  the  community  that  can 
protect  itself  from  its  enemies  is  the 
one  that  has  reached  a  greatly  to  be 
desired  goal.  But  what  is  the  object 
of  food  supply,  housing,  protection, 
government,  if  you  haven't  health  for 
the  individual,  sound  community  health? 
In  other  words,  all  of  these  things  are 
to  make  it  possible  to  have  a  normally 
healthy  social  unit  or  social  man.  So 
that  I  think  we  can  say,  without  any 
possibility  of  anyone  disputing  it.  that 
public  health,  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, is  the  primary  thing.  If  the 
housing  is  wrong,  the  health  conditions 
are  bad.  If  the  food  is  wrong,  the  health 
is  bad.  If  the  protection  is  wrong  or 
inadequate  or  misjudged  or  exaggerated 
the  health  is  bad,  because  we  hamper 
the  normal  life  of  our  citizens.  They 
may  go  to  war  and  come  back  damaged. 
If  the  govermnent  is  bad,  or  the  in- 
fluences behind  it  are  wrong,  men  do 
not  live  according  to  natural  laws  that 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  natural 
proce-sses  of  biolog\',  and  the  health  is 
bad  again.     And  if  the  physical  health 
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is  bad,  then  the  mental  health  is  sure 
to  be  bad,  and,  going  a  step  further, 
when  we  get  bad  mental  health,  we  get 
bad  government,  and  countries  go  where 
Russia  has  gone. 

So  we  have  got  to  get  back  to  this 
problem,  that  our  great  responsibility 
here  goes  right  to  this  point:  We  must 
have  the  human  individual  sound;  the 
conditions  for  him  as  a  biological  unit 
must  be  right;  and  we  must  see  that 
we  are  able  to  handle  the  subject  so 
that  we  can  get  certain  things  in  our 
community  health;  we  must  educate 
the  citizen  so  that  he  knows  how  to 
live  and  how  to  take  part  in  the  com- 
munity activities.  We  must  have  him 
fitted  out  with  a  certain  amount  of 
disciphne,  so  that  he  fits  in  and  is  not  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

That  means  that  we  must  have 
education  and  discipline — discipline  is 
an  essential,  if  we  would  avoid  waste 
effort,  bad  habits,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  And  the  human  being  must  know 
how  to  do  things  and  have  the  physical 
ability,  and  the  health,  to  be  able  to  do 
something,  if  he  is  going  to  be  anybody 
in  the  community.  Then,  too,  he  must 
have  ideals  of  service,  of  living  a  life 
worth  while,  if  he  is  going  to  get  any- 
where himself,  or  if  he  is  going  to  add 
anything  to  the  community. 

You  can't  separate  these  things.  They 
all  tie  together.  You  can't  take  up  any 
problem  in  the  community  that  is  of 
any  consequence  without  viewing  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  living  human 
unit,  with  certain  definite  characteristics 
and  with  certain  definite  responsibilities 
to  his  body.  You  think  of  the  automo- 
bile as  a  complicated  piece  of  apparatus. 
Why,  the  automobile  is  so  simple  com- 
pared to  the  human  body  that  it  is 
simplicity  itself.  Why,  even  I  can 
understand  an  automobile.  I  have 
studied    the    human    body    for    thirty 


years.  Its  mysteries  in  many  ways  are 
very  great.  But  I  know  a  great  many 
facts  about  it,  and  the  world  knows  a 
great  many  more.  Yet  I  know  men  who 
have  never  studied  the  human  body, 
never  seen  the  inside  of  it,  never  dis- 
sected it,  who  don't  know  anything 
about  its  rules  or  its  laws,  but  they  can 
tell  you  positively  what  to  do  for  it 
when  something  is  wrong.  They  know 
exactly  what  to  do,  where  to  rub  it, 
where  to  look  at  it,  and  so  on.  I  corifess 
I  cannot  understand  that  kind  of  an 
attitude.  But  I  do  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  title  of  a  book  that  was 
written  some  years  ago  called  ''The 
Valor  of  Ignorance." 

Now,  the  processes  that  go  on  in  the 
human  body  which  we  call  disease  are 
among  the  oldest  facts  known  to  man. 
The  history  of  those  diseases  is  of  the 
greatest  interest.  The  world  has  become 
an  economic  world,  and  the  significance 
of  these  diseases  from  the  economic 
standpoint  has  become  very  great.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  debating 
whether  a  man  shall  work  eight  hours 
or  ten,  whether  he  shall  do  this  or  do 
that,  passing  laws  upon  this  subject 
and  that.  But  if  he  is  sick  and  can't 
work  at  all,  we  do  have  something  to 
worry  about.  Or  if  he  is  half  sick  and 
does  fifty  per  cent  work,  there  is  some- 
thing there  to  think  about.  In  fact, 
the  whole  economic  thought  of  the 
world  has  suddenly  come  to  a  realization 
that  we  are  carrying  an  enormous  and 
unnecessarily  great  burden  of  sickness 
in  our  economic  world,  that  at  the  basis 
of  all  production  is  a  unit,  that  that 
unit  is  a  human  animal,  and  that  that 
human  animal  must  live  under  certain 
laws,  that  he  has  great  possibilities, 
just  as  the  slave  had  great  possibilities. 
We  can  work  him  up  to  a  certain  limit. 
But  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  working 
slaves  without  feeding  them,  because 
the  slave  owners  viewed  the  slave  the 
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same  way  that  they  view  the  animals 
on  the  farm,  and  they  reaUzed  that 
there  were  certain  rules  that  had  to  be 
carried  out.  And,  as  we  have  come  on 
in  the  economic  field,  we  have  found 
out  there  are  certain  rules  we  must 
adopt  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  best  or 
even  fair  results  with  our  economic 
unit. 

Just  stop  a  moment,  and  let  me  read 
from  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  elimination  of  the 
waste  in  industry,  which  was  made  to 
the  Affiliated  American  Engineering  So- 
cieties recently.  This  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  ill  health  means  in  our 
industrial  community.  It  is  there 
said: 

"A  report  on  national  vitality,  pre- 
pared in  1909  for  the  National  Con- 
servation Conmiission,  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  estimated  that  there 
were  then  about  three  million  seriously 
ill  at  all  tunes  in  the  United  States. 
This  meant  an  annual  average  loss  per 
person  of  thirteen  days  owing  to  illness. 
It  was  estimated  that  forty-two  per 
cent  of  this  illness  was  preventable,  and 
that  such  prevention  would  extend  the 
average  life  by  over  fifteen  years. 

"Since  that  report  was  issued,  an 
evident  reduction  in  illness  has  been 
accomplished;  so  that  to-day  an  esti- 
mate of  between  eight  and  nine  days  is 
probably  near  the  fact" — we  are  getting 
some  results  from  knowing  the  facts  in 
public  health. 

"In  discussing  public  health  con- 
ditions, there  is  no  clear  distinction 
l^etween  the  standing  of  the  forty-two 
million  persons  classed  as  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States  and 
those  specifically  engaged  in  industry. 
The  forty-two  million  men  and  women 
gainfully  employed  probably  lose  on  an 
average  more  than  eight  days  each 
annually  from  illness  disabilities,  in- 
cluding non-industrial  accidents." 


Just  think  of  that,  eight  days  each! 
"Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  workers 
who  die  each  year,  it  is  probable  that 
the  death  of  at  least  one-half  is  post- 
ponable  by  proper  medical  supervision, 
periodic  medical  examination,  health 
education,  and  community  hygiene. 

"Assuming  that  the  average  life  has, 
aside  from  all  spiritual  and  human 
values,  an  economic  value  to  industry 
of  not  less  than  $5,000 — and  assuming 
that  the  special  diet,  care  and  medical 
attention  required  by  a  man  chronically 
ill  costs  $3.00  per  day,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  economic  loss  from 
preventable  disease  and  death  is  $1,800,- 
000,000  among  those  classed  as  gainfully 
employed" — the  sixty-two  plus  millions 
of  old  women  and  men  and  children 
under  age  and  so  on  are  not  included 
here — you  can  get  an  idea  from  that  of  the 
extent  of  this  problem. 

"The  preceding  figures  are  derived 
from  studies  of  individual  groups,  from 
insurance  experience,  from  census  records, 
from  draft  records,"  and  so  on. 

Now,  as  to  one  or  two  diseases,  it  is 
here  said: 

"Tuberculosis  is  the  most  important 
disease  among  industrial  workers,  two 
or  three  deaths  per  thousand  per  annum 
occurring  at  the  working  ages.  It  is 
estimated  that  three  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners,  or  about  1,250,000  lives, 
are  affected.  The  economic  loss  from 
tuberculosis  death  rate  as  affecting  the 
working  population  is  $500,000,000  an- 
nually. Pneumonia,  influenza  and 
typhoid  fever  are  the  most  important 
communicable  diseases  among  adults. 
Influenza  and  pneumonia,  in  non-epi- 
demic years,  take  about  35,000  lives 
in  the  working  ages,  and  account  for  at 
least  350,000  cases  of  illness.  Typhoid 
fills  close  to  150,000  sick  beds  annually 
and  takes  15,000  lives,  mostly  in  the 
working  ages." 

And    you    know,    you    men    of    com- 
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munity  responsibility,  that  typhoid  fever 
is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  a  failure  of  our  community  life, 
and  that  we  get  back  into  our  food  and 
into  our  water  the  discharges  of  our 
citizens,  so  that  it  is  a  complete  failure, 
an  inability  on  our  part,  to  follow  out 
the  rules  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  the  discharges  of  the  body,  so  that 
they  do  not  get  back  into  our  water 
supply  and  our  food  supply.  Think 
what  that  costs  us,  a  thing  we  know 
all  about  and  know  exactly  how  to  do 
away  with.  The  facts  are  as  clear  as 
anything  in  the  world,  and  yet,  as  it  is 
stated,  150,000  sick  beds  are  filled  be- 
cause of  the  inability  and  short-sighted- 
ness of  our  people.  Up  here  in  one  of  our 
California  cities  the  filter  bed  was  not 
working  very  well,  water  was  pumped 
right  out  of  the  river,  and  a  typhoid 
epidemic  occurred.  The  rule  was  broken. 
These  rules  are  just  as  inexorable  as 
death.  You  can't  change  them  in  the 
least.  The  typhoid  germ  goes  about  its 
business  and  grows  in  the  human  body, 
when  it  gets  the  chance.  We  know 
perfectly  well  how  to  keep  it  out,  but 
we  fail  to  do  it. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  a  large  industrial  area,  hook- 
worm infection  was  present  among  at 
least  five  per  cent  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. 

"Malaria  is  so  seldom  a  direct  cause 
of  death,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
its  extent  and  influence.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  much  sub-standard  health, 
and  probably  affects  1,500,000  people 
annually,  covering  27,000,000  days  ab- 
sence. 

"It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that 
1,500,000  workers  are  affected  with 
venereal  disease.  Judging  by  the  draft 
figures,  5.6  per  cent  would  be  an  outside 
estimate  for  ages  21  to  31  in  the  general 
mixed  population,  white  and  colored, 
for  all  venereal  infections.     It  has  been 


estimated  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
infection  occurs  in  this  age  period. 
Another  study,  it  should  be  said,  found 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  syphilis  in 
industry  and  three  per  cent  in  mixed 
population.  The  Mayo  Clinic  found 
4.6  per  cent  of  syphilis  in  mixed  classes 
and  ten  per  cent  among  railway  men. 

"There  are  more  than  six  million 
workers  with  organic  diseases  resulting 
mostly  from  infection." 

And  we  find  this: 

"Defective  vision  and  defective  teeth: 
Special  attention  has  been  given  in 
recent  years  to  the  question  of  de- 
fective vision  and  of  defective  teeth. 
It  is  estimated  that  25,000,000  workers 
have  defective  vision  requiring  correc- 
tion." 

That  means  such  an  enormous  drain 
upon  the  individual,  and  when  I  say 
upon  the  individual,  it  is  upon  us. 
For  we  carry  the  burden  of  the  sick. 
Everybody  that  has  a  reserve,  financial 
or  physical,  must  put  it  in  to  carry  the 
great  burden  of  the  insane,  the  weak, 
the  syphilitic.  We  all  have  to  put  in 
our  share.  We  put  too  much  into  carry- 
ing the  burden,  and  too  little  into 
trying  to  reduce  it.  We  could  reduce  it  if 
we  would  go  at  the  problem  with  these 
essential  things  before  us.  And  it  is  a 
public  as  well  as  an  individual  duty  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  terrible  burden 
that  we  all  must  carry  in  connection 
with  our  lack  of  proper  attention  to  the 
public  health.     (Applause.) 

I  could  go  on  and  discuss  the  problem 
of  accidents,  safety  first  methods,  sur- 
gery and  ■  industry,  and  all  of  those 
various  other  measures  that  are  of  such 
great  importance.  But  I  want  you,  just 
as  community  men,  with  community 
responsibilities,  to  stop  and  think  in 
terms  of  your  duty  and  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  one  most  valu- 
able asset  in  our  civilization,  and  that  is 
the    child — the    child    of   to-day.       The 
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health  of  that  child  is  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  nation.  So  that  the  health  of  the 
school  child  and  the  education  of  the 
school  child  are  the  most  important 
things  before  you  as  public  officials. 
If  you  save  on  the  schools,  if  you  save 
on  the  health  of  the  child,  you  may  not 
live  to  pay  for  it,  but  that  child  will 
have  to  pay  for  it.  You  have  not  given 
the  child  proper  service.  You  have  got 
to  figure  in  terms  of  what  that  child 
will  be  when  twenty  or  thirty  years 
have  rolled  by.  Will  that  child  be  in 
the  insane  asylum?  Will  it  be  a  worth- 
less bum,  because  infected  with  venereal 
disease?  Will  it  be  a  cripple,  because  it 
has  had  diphtheritic  paraly  is?  Or  will 
that  child  be  sound,  wholesome,  a  good 
citizen,  working  and  trying  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  community? 

That  is  your  problem,  you  have  got  to 
make    the    living    conditions    right    for 
"that  child,  just  as  you  make  them  right 
for  the  colt  or  the  calf  in  your  control. 
There  is  no  other  way  out.     We  know 
how  it  should  be  done.    We  know  much 
better  how  to  do  it  than  perhaps  they 
did  some  years  ago — the  grandmothers 
do  not  have  quite  as  large  a  part  now 
in    raising    children    as    they    used    to. 
If  you  have  any  children  and  there  is 
a  grandmother  in  the  house  or  about, 
you   know   what    I   am   talking   about. 
The  point  is  this :  That  the  grandmother 
brought    over    the    ideas    of    the    past, 
based    on    opinion,    the    death    rate    of 
infants  was  very  high.    We  don't  depend 
on  the  grandmother  in  raising  children 
now,  any  more  than  we  can  depend  on 
the    grandmother    in    our    communities 
to  give  us  the  rules  for  well  being  and 
our    government.       Just    experience    is 
not  enough;  facts  are  the  things  that 
are  going  to  count.    And  we  have  found 
that  out.     Although  some  husky  little 
fellow  might  have  gotten  through  baby- 
hood in  spite  of  the  things  given  him, 
that  does  not  mean  that  his  particular 
food  is  the  thing  that  all  children  should 


be  raised  on.    We  have  got  to  rule  cer- 
tain things  out.      We  have  found  out, 
for  instance,  that  certain  vitamines  are 
necessary   for   the   development   of   the 
child.     They  go  into  most  food.      But 
now  that  we  have  had  to  turn  to  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  goat,  the  safety  and 
the  growth  of  our  children  depentls  on 
the    condition    of    the    animal     herds. 
Because  of  the  failure  of  mother's  milk, 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  can't 
get    growth    and    health    unless    cows 
and  goats  support  our  children  in  the 
first,  years    of    their    lives.       When    the 
children   were   fed   from   their   mothers' 
breasts,   that  was  one  thing.      But,   as 
we  have  got  away  from  that,  and  depend 
upon   the   milk   of   the   dairy   cow   and 
the  goat,  it  become  vitally  essential  to 
see  that  the  milk  supply  of  each  com- 
munity   is    absolutely    dependable    and 
safe  for  children  to  take.     If  you  feed 
your  child   poison  along  with  the  milk 
in  the  first  year  of  his  life,  if  you  feed 
that  child  portions  of  the  excrement  of 
horses   and    cows,    because   you   tlo   not 
take  care  to  see  that  the  surroundings 
of  your  cows  are  clean,  if  you  let  typhoid 
fever    or    tuberculosis    come    into    your 
home  in  that  way,  and  it  is  being  done, 
you  cut  the  human  race  off  at  its  be- 
ginning.     And   that    is   precisely   what 
we  are  up  against  in  this  civilization. 
Your  health  officer  has  got  to  see  right 
at  the  start  that  the  light   things  are 
done.    He  can't  let  things  go  by  chance, 
because  these  other  things  go  by  rules, 
and  the  rules  win  unless  we  know  them 
and  live  according  to  them. 

So  you  can  start  in  with  the  health 
of  the  public,  and  you  can  work  right 
up  through  your  community  responsi- 
bilities, and  you  can  see  that  you  nmst 
look  upon  the  growing  child  as  a  hunian 
unit  that  must  have  education  to  know 
how  to  do  things,  must  have  health 
to  be  able  to  do  them,  must  have  dis- 
cipline to  avoid  waste  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  must  have  ideals  to  be  of 
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service.  And  you  can  get  all  those 
things  for  the  community,  if  you  put 
the  brains  in  it  and  the  thought  and  the 
wilhngness  to  meet  things  exactly  as 
they  are. 

We  can  look  back  and  we  can  see 
that  we  have  failed  to  do  many  things. 
Look  at  our  war  experience.  We  start 
out,  we  go  to  war,  and  as  nations  have 
alwaj^s  done,  we  call  on  the  young  males 
to  go  out  and  do  our  fighting  for  us. 
They  are  the  huskies,  they  are  the  ones 
with  the  most  energy,  and  we  say  to 
them,  "You  go  out  and  fight  for  us. 
We  are  going  to  stay  at  home,  but  we 
draft  you  young  fellows  to  go  out  and 
fight."  Then  what  do  we  find  out? 
We  find  out  that  four  hundred  out  of 
every  thousand  of  the  best  blood  that 
we  had  of  these  young  men  are  culls, 
defectives,  and  that  they  cannot  go 
out  and  fight.  That  was  the  experience — 
they  had  something  the  matter  with 
them.  And  we  found  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  things  they  had  the 
matter  with  them  were  our  fault,  and 
we  could  have  stopped  them.  Just 
stop  and  think  what  that  means.  We 
are  interested  in  county  fairs,  studying 
the  size  of  bulls  and  looking  out  for  the 
condition  of  our  swine  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  here  we  were,  four  out 
of  ten  of  our  young  men  physically 
unable  to  take  a  gun  and  go  out  and 
fight  for  us.  What  have  we  done? 
We  have  let  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  get  into  the  germ 
plasm  that  made  up  some  of  these  boys, 
and  they  were  mentally  defective,  they 
had  poor  bodies.  We  know  that  that  is 
partly  our  fault,  because  we  can  go  to 
Kansas,  where  they  have  had  prohibition 
and  gotten  away  from  the  curse  of 
alcohol  all  these  years,  and  there  the 
defective  rate  was  only  half  as  great. 
It  was  a  better  place  to  raise  young  boys 
up  to  be  worth  while,  where  there  was 
no  liquor  and  no  saloons  to  degenerate 
the  race.    You  may  be  drys  or  wets,  but 


you  have  got  to  face  the  fact  in  that 
connection  just  as  you  do  in  other 
economic  directions. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Are  we  going  to  let  these  conditions  go 
on?  Are  we  going  to  drift  along,  or  are 
we  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
fund  of  information  that  has  been 
developed  and  begin  to  guide  our  com- 
munities so  that  the}^  can  get  the  benefit 
of  it? 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this  world 
that  we  can  get  one  hundred  per  cent  on. 
We  take  in  twenty-five  hundred  students 
at  this  university,  and  we  give  them  an 
examination,  or  a  series  of  examina- 
tions. The}''  vary  in  the  results  of  those 
examinations.  There  will  be  a  few  that 
get  one  hundred  per  cent — very  few. 
Some  will  get  98,  a  few  97,  and  a  lot 
will  group  around  80  and  85,  while 
some  will  be  below  the  passing  mark. 
That  is  the  thing  that  happens  every- 
where in  the  human  realm.  Some  of  the 
communities  will  handle  this  problem 
well,  and  some  will  fall  down.  You 
have  got  to  recognize  that.  That  is  a 
human  thing.  You  don't  get  absolutely 
perfect  results  in  human  affairs.  You 
must  not  judge  these  things  by  what 
one  man  says  or  what  one  man  has  done. 
You  must  not  judge  the  whole  pubhc 
health  matter  because  of  one  thing 
that  has  gone  wrong,  or  one  doctor's 
error.  You  must  go  by  averages  and  by 
the  way  that  things  go  when  they  go 
right.  And  you  will  find  out,  as  the 
United  States  Government  found  out 
when  it  took  up  the  Panama  Canal, 
that  if  you  follow  the  law  of  averages, 
you  will  get  the  results.  We  know  what 
happened  in  the  canal  zone.  The  French 
had  all  the  money  they  wanted  to  do 
the  work  and  had  the  best  brains  of 
Europe  for  the  job.  They  went  down  to 
dig  the  Panama  Canal,  and  had  a  good 
place  to  dig  it  but  they  failed,  lost  their 
money  and  had  to  get  out.  Why? 
Because  they  did  not  calculate  on  the 
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mosquito,  and  they  did  not  calculate 
on  a  pure  water  and  food  suppl)^  We 
waited  a  few  years  and  had  learned 
something  about  the  fact  that  mos- 
quitoes carry  yellow  fever  and  malaria. 
We  found  out  how  to  control  cholera, 
we  found  out  how  to  control  typhoid. 
We  sent  General  Goethals  down  there, 
and  he  simply  served  notice  on  all  the 
mosquitoes  and  all  the  flies  and  all 
the  germs  along  in  that  zone,  "You  get 
out  of  here.  We  are  going  to  build  the 
canal."  And  he  got  them  out,  and,  for 
one  cent  per  capita  per  day  for  health 
purposes  he  not  only  made  it  possible 
to  build  the  canal,  but  he  made  that 
zone  the  healthiest  place  in  the  world, 
right  there  in  the  tropics. 

That  is  what  we  must  face.  The 
tropics  can  be  made  healthy  places  in 
which  to  hve.  Not  now.  I  told  you  a 
while  ago  that  the  chlorophyl  of  the 
tropics  had  more  sunshine,  so  that  it 
could  more  than  compete  with  us  to-day 
in  that  respect.  With  adequate  public 
health  measures,  enforced,  the  tropics 
are  going  to  be  populated,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  that  competition, 
the  competition  of  the  food  supply  of 
the  tropics.  We  have  to  learn  that  our 
most  important  problems  are  problems 
concerning  the  public  health.  The  world 
is  in  a  great  turmoil.  Europe  has  had 
its  standard  of  living  pulled  down 
Ours  is  the  highest  standard  in  the  world. 
We  have  inherited  a  great  continent  and 
had  great  margins.  But  we  must  realize 
that  the  problem  of  our  returned  soldier 
to-day  is  much  more  complicated  than 
it  was  after  the  civil  war,  when  we  had 
the  great  territories  at  our  command 
practically  uninhabited.  That  appHes 
to  all  life.  Our  margins  as  an  economic 
nation  have  been  reduced.  The  necessity 
for  meeting  these  problems  has  been 
increased.  We  have  to  be  intelligent 
about  it,  whether  we  want  to  or  not. 
We  must  meet  it,  if  we  are  to  win  out. 

Now,    great   success   has   been   made 


along  the  line  of  public  health.  People 
live  longer  than  they  used  to,  because 
we  have  learned  what  some  of  the  rules 
are.  More  babies  live.  In  this  country 
we  live  twenty  years  longer  than  we 
did  in  George  Washington's  time.  And 
that  is  becau.se  we  have  learned  the 
methods  of  death,  so  to  speak,  and  we 
have  learned  how  to  avoid  them.  So 
we  are  making  great  and  unusual  pro- 
gress. But  along  with  that  progress, 
and  at  the  forefront  of  that  progress 
stands  the  group  of  men  in  connection 
with  our  great  institutions,  our  univer- 
sities that  are  studying  all  the  time  to 
find  out  new  things  about  these  fields, 
to  put  light  in  the  dark  places.  And 
we  find  here  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  human  nature.  Here  we 
have  made  all  this  progress,  so  that  we 
are  able  to  go  out  into  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  set  up  a  community  which 
can  grow  to  two  thousand  people  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  We  can  make  it  safe, 
we  can  get  rid  of  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
we  can  make  the  water  safe  to  drink, 
bring  in  good  food — we  have  learned 
all  the  rules.  We  can  keep  smallpox 
out,  if  we  want  to,  we  can  dodge  cholera 
and  all  other  things  that  we  might  have 
expected  in  j'ears  gone  by.  We  have 
found  out  what  to  do  by  steady  ex- 
perimentation in  our  universities  and 
our  laboratories,  because  we  have  about 
the  best  brains  in  the  community  there. 
And  yet  we  suddenly  find  rising  in  our 
communities  a  group  of  people  who 
say,  "Why,  you  can  take  and  castrate 
or  caponize  animals  any  time  you  like, 
simply  to  make  the  flesh  taste  a  little 
better,  but  you  can't  do  anything  to  an 
animal,  even  under  an  anaesthetic,  that 
is  for  the  advance  of  medicine."  That  is 
this  anti-vivisection  measure.  Can  you 
think  of  anything  in  the  world  more 
ridiculous,  more  sublimely  ridiculous 
that  that?  Just  to  make  a  thing  more 
palatable,    to    make    the    beef-steak    a 

{Continued  on  page  44^) 
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The  Boulder  Canyon  Project 

An  Address  Delivered  Before 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities,  Stanford  University,  California 
Thursday,  September  21,  1922 

— BY— 
E.  F.  SCATTERGOOD,  of  Los  Angeles 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities :  Two 
years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you  at  Chieo,  and  saluting  you  in 
the  name  of  the   city  of  Los  Angeles, 
as    it    were,    regarding    economic    con- 
ditions affecting  the  hydro-electric  pro- 
ject of  that  city.     To-day  it  has  been 
suggested    that    I    talk    regarding    the 
Boulder  Canyon  project.     I  don't  know 
in  whose  name  to  salute  you,  except  in 
that  of  the  whole  southwest,  of  which 
we   are   all   a   part,   because  the   whole 
southwest  is  interested  in  it.    It  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  dam  in  the  Colorado 
River,  at  or  near  Boulder  Canyon,  to 
enable  the  storage  at  that  point  of  an 
immense    quantity    of    water,    sufficient 
in  capacity  to  impound  something  like 
a  one-and-half  years'  average  flow  of  the 
river;  thereby  to  control  the  floods  of 
the  river,  and  conserve  the  water.     The 
primary    purpose    is    to    control    floods 
and  avoid  the  disastrous  results  of  an 
inundation  to  irrigation  districts  situated 
below    in    Calitornia    and    in    Arizona. 
The  most  important  districts  jeopardized 
by  those  floods  are  the  Yuma  district, 
which  was  created  by  the  United  States 
Reclamation    Service    on    the    Arizona 
side    near     Yuma,     and    the     Imperial 
Valley,    that    great    California    empire, 
the  destruction  of  which  would  be  more 
disastrous   than   any   one   can   imagine. 
Palo    Verde    Valley,    on    the    California 
side,  has  suffered  tremendously  in  pro- 
portion  to   its  size.      There   are   many 
opportunities    for    irrigation    along    the 
river   in   the   southern   end   of   Nevada 


where  the  river  turns,  also  in  California 
and   Arizona. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  conserve 
those  waters,  which  are  otherwise  de- 
structive in  their  character  and  make 
possible  further  irrigation.  Instead  of 
approximately  a  half  million  acres  of 
land  now  irrigated,  it  is  possible  to 
irrigate  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  in  this  country,  directly  from  the 
river,  by  what  would  be  practically  a 
gravity  flow,  but  with  some  lift  in 
pumping  over  some  parts  of  the  area. 

The  third  important  purpose  inci- 
dental to  the  others,  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power,  which  is  made  possible  from 
backing  up  the  water  in  the  river  and 
creating  a  head  or  drop  by  virtue  of 
the  height  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
lower  part  of  any  reservoir  is  small  in 
capacity  as  compared  with  the  upper 
levels,  because  the  area  is  so  much 
greater  on  the  surface.  So  that  out  of 
550  feet  of  maximum  depth,  350  feet 
of  it  may  be  maintained  permanently 
without  much  loss,  comparatively,  in 
the  capacit}^  of  the  reservoir,  thus 
assuring  a  permanent  head  for  the 
development  of  powers,  at  least  to 
that  amount. 

The  Canyon  project,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  may  result  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  in  Boulder  Canyon  or 
one  some  forty  miles  further  down  in 
the  Black  Canyon.  In  either  event,  it 
would  be  practically  the  same  project, 
with  the  same  storage  reservoir  utilized 
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in  either  case.  The  canyon  of  the  river 
between  those  two  points  would  not 
afford  the  main  part  of  the  storage,  as 
that  hes  in  a  broad  expanse  spreading 
out  of  the  river  valley  just  above  Boulder 
Canyoi>. 

The  magnitude  of  this  project  is  of 
great  interest,  and  it  may  be  compared 
to  others  as  to  height  of  dam  and  ca- 
pacity of  reservoir.  The  highest  dams 
now  existing  range  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
there  are  but  few  of  them  of  such  a 
height.  The  Arrow  Rock,  constructed 
by  our  reclamation  service,  is  349  feet 
above  bed  rock,  some  portion  of  that 
height  being  below  the  bed  of  the  river, 
down  to  the  rock.  The  Boulder  Canyon 
project  as  contemplated,  would  have  a 
dam  rising  six  hundred  feet  above  bed 
rock,  perhaps  fifty  feet  of  that  being 
below  the  level  of  the  water.  The  com- 
parison you  can  readily  make. 

The  capacity  of  the  great  reservoir 
in  Egypt  is  one  million  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  acre  feet.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir 
in  Mexico,  constructed  by  our  Reclama- 
tion Service  is  2,365,000  acre  feet.  An 
acre  foot,  as  you  of  course  all  under- 
stand, is  the  amount  of  water  that  would 
cover  one  acre  one  foot  deep.  Therefore 
one  hundred  acre  feet  would  be  one 
hundred  feet  deep  on  that  one  acre  as  a 
base.  The  Gatun  Lake,  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  tremendous  reservoir  called  a 
lake,  built  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  considerable  length  of  the 
canal,  has  a  capacity  of  4,410,000  acre 
feet.  The  proposed  Boulder  Creek  Can- 
yon project  would  have  a  capacitj^'  of 
not  less  than  24,000,000  acre  feet.  So 
that  it  is  six  times  that  of  the  Gatun 
Lake;  in  fact  it  might  perhaps  reach 
30,000,000  acre  feet,  depending  upon 
the  final  economic  studies.  So  that  the 
proposed  project  has  a  height  of  dam 
double    that   of   existing    dams,    and    a 


capacity  six  or  seven  times  greater  than 
even  the  Gatun  Lake. 

The  inception  of  this  project,  that  is, 
officially,  arose  out  of  the  action  of 
Congress  in  ordering  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior  to  investigate  the  Colorado 
River  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
Imperial  Valley.  The  settlers  in  the 
valley  were  threatened  with  disaster, 
and  had  appealed  to  Congress  for  pro- 
tection. The  investigation  extended 
over  a  period  of  about  two  years.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Reclamation  Service 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  Colorado 
River.  The  investigation  resulted  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  storage  at 
this  site,  which  is  on  what  is  termed  the 
lower  part  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Now  there  are  storage  sites  on  the 
upper  river  in  Utah,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  but  to  a  much  lesser  degree. 
Those  storage  sites,  at  least  many  of 
them,  will  be  utilized.  They  are  of 
great  magnitude  as  compared  with  stor- 
age sites  as  we  now  know  them  of  a 
half  million  to  two  or  three  million  acre 
feet.  They  will  be  utilized  for  the  de- 
velopment of  power  in. Utah  and  Col- 
orado, and  the  upper  states  nearby;  also 
to  some  extent  for  irrigation. 

The  next  storage  site  on  the  river  is  in 
what  is  termed  Glenn  Canj^on,  of  which 
you  have  no  doubt  heard  a  good  deal. 
Glenn  Canyon  lies  in  southern  Utah, 
with  the  lower  end  of  it  in  northern 
Arizona.  The  dam  site,  to  create  that 
reservoir,  which  is  measurable  in  its 
magnitude  with  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Reservoir  as  proposed,  would  be  in 
northern  Arizona  near  Lee's  Ferry.  The 
site  below  at  Boulder  Canyon  was 
selected  by  our  government  after  a 
thorough  investigation  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  control  all  of  the  flood 
except  the  Gila.  The  Gila  offers  the 
lowest  possible  site  of  any  magnitude. 
It   controls   a   good   deal   more   of   the 
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flood  than  any  of  the  further-up  sites. 
Moreover  it  wouldTcontrol  the  silt  of 
the  river,  which  is  of  great  importance 
with  respect  to  irrigation.  It  is  also 
important  with  respect  to  power  de- 
velopment, being  destructive  of  water- 
ways, and  expensive  to  get  rid  of.  It 
also  has  the  advantage  of  being  closest 
to  the  point  at  which  the  water  would  be 
used,  and  therefore  possible  to  regulate 
it  in  conformity  with  demand,  which,  by 
the  way,  depends  on  variation  in  the 
season  during  the  summer,  spring  and 
fall.  It  could  be  easier  regulated  to 
avoid  waste,  which  would  be  much 
greater  if  it  were  attempted  to  control 
the  river  at  a  point  indicating  a  ten 
days'  or  two  weeks'  flow  further  up. 
In  addition  to  that  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  taking  care  of  irrigation 
altogether,  allowing  power  development 
at  those  important  sites  above.  There 
are  five  or  six  other  sites  as  important 
as  Boulder  Canyon  that  may  be  de- 
veloped at  some  time  in  the  future, 
independent  of  irrigation. 

All  the  power  people  know  what  a 
relief  it  would  be  to  them  if  they  could 
control  the  water  regardless  of  irrigation. 
They  could  use  it  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage from  the  standpoint  of  power, 
or  at  very  much  less  cost.  All  those 
important  power  sites  could  be  operated 
independently  of  power  if  we  have  this 
large  reservoir  below. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  silt 
going  down  the  Colorado  River.  The 
Boulder  Canyon  project  would  take 
€are  of  it  for  several  years  without 
trouble  to  irrigation  or  power.  And  as 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  becomes 
less,  the  development  of  the  upper 
reservoirs  would  compensate  for  the  loss 
in  capacity  here. 

The  support  of  the  project,  which  is  a 
government  project  primarily,  has  been 
the  community  of  the  southwest,  together 
with   southern   California,   Arizona  and 


southern  Nevada,  these  communities 
being  most  directly,  but  not  solely, 
interested.  Congress  has  now  before 
it  a  bill  providing  for  this  project, 
recognizing  it  and  legalizing  it  in  every 
way,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  com- 
mencing of  the  dam  itself  and  also  of  a 
canal  in  Imperial  Valley.  The  canal  is 
not  a  part  of  the  reservoir  project  or 
required  for  flood  control,  but  is  neces- 
sary to  the  further  utilization  of  the 
Colorado  River  waters  for  irrigation. 
When  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  built  the  Laguna  dam  just 
above  Yuma  to  divert  the  water  of  the 
river  for  the  Yuma  project  in  Arizona, 
they  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Imperial  Valley  district,  that  that  dam 
should  also  be  utilized  to  divert  water 
for  Imperial  and  Coachilla  Valleys.  That 
contract  has  been  lived  up  to,  in  that 
the  Imperial  Valley  has  paid  its  assess- 
ment, amounting  to  considerable  money 
from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  benefit 
by  it,  a  high  line  canal  must  be  con- 
structed. At  present  the  water  for 
Imperial  Valley  is  diverted  down  further 
south,  near  the  line  of  Mexico,  and  it 
goes  through  the  foreign  country  of 
Mexico  before  going  into  their  district. 
The  farmers  of  Imperial  Valley  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  that,  spend  some- 
thing hke  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
every  year  to  reconstruct  the  diversion 
works  which  they  must  blow  out  after 
it  is  used,  so  as  to  prevent  it  backing 
the  water  and  destroying  the  Imperial 
project  in  Arizona  by  the  flood,  and 
another  half  miflion  or  so  in  general 
maintenance     work.  The     lands     in 

Mexico  benefit  by  it  with  very  little 
charge,  but  no  direct  assessment.  These 
farmers  are  even  obliged  to  pay  duty 
on  materials  which  they  take  down 
there  to  maintain  that  canal,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  maintained 
for  Mexico  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  officials  down  there  inter- 
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fere  with  them  continually  and  ofttimes 
delay  them  in  time  of  emergency.  So 
it  would  be  a  popular  American  move 
to  have  a  canal  on  American  soil,  as 
well  as  to  make  it  possible  to  divert 
the  water  at  the  Laguna  dam  and  avoid 
that  enormous  expense  of  reconstructing 
the  diversion  works  every  year.  In  the 
bill  before  Congress  there  is  a  provision 
for  building  the  main  part  of  that  canal 
and  have  the  cost  repaid  by  the  lands. 
The  bill  contemplates  that  the  funds 
for  consti-ucting  the  Boulder  Canyon 
dam  should  be  paid  back  solely  from 
electric  power.  Electric  power  can  well 
afford  to  pay  it.  The  demand  for  electric 
power  is  such  as  to  assure  its  repay- 
ment. Consequently  the  government  is 
simply  extending  its  credit  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
project,  while  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
for  example,  the  government  is  spending 
millions  and  millions  for  flood  control, 
with  no  thought  of  ever  getting  a  dollar 
back.  In  this  case  they  are  providing 
that  the  money  shall  be  paid  back  by 
those  interested  and  those  who  will 
receive  the  benefits. 

The  Imperial  and  Coachilla  Vallej-s 
dowTi  there  have  some  sixty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Bj^  more  than  doubling  up 
the  amount  of  cultivable  lands,  you  can 
see  what  it  means  in  homes  as  well  as 
products  for  the  benefit  of  our  country-. 

Aside  from  the  flood  protection,  elec- 
tric power,  amounting  to  600,000  horse- 
power, continuous,  reliable  power,  wet 
years  and  dry,  winter  and  summer,  or  an 
equivalent  of  900,000  horse-power  plant 
capacity,  will  result — because  you  can't 
sell  power  on  an  average  equal  to  your 
plant  capacity.  In  other  words,  in 
magnitude,  to  compare  it  with  others, 
3'ou  would  compare  it  with  900,000 
horse-power  of  hydro-electric  plants  as 
generally  constructed  in  these  days 
below  reservoirs. 

The  power  is  very  important  for  irri- 


gation. The  possibilities  of  irrigation 
through  pumping  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia from  cheap  power  are  very  great; 
and  the  districts  that  would  come  in 
as  the  result  of  possibility  of  cheap  power 
for  pumping  would  be  quite  equal  to 
those  that  would  come  in  from  direct 
irrigation  from  the  Colorado  as  the 
result  of  conserving  those  waters.  Cheap 
power  in  the  southwest  means  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  and  agriculture 
through  pumping;  it  means  the  develop- 
ment of  mining,  which  cannot  now  be 
developed  because  of  cost.  The  mining 
districts  of  Arizona  are  needing  badly 
from  seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  horse-power,  and  are 
ready  to  take  it  and  be  responsible  for 
it,  and  are  urging  its  prompt  delivery. 

Now,  with  the  relation  of  this  project 
to  California.  I  understand  there  is 
much  said  about  that,  and  therefore  I 
will  speak  of  it  briefly.  Putting  power 
into  the  transmission  lines  of  California, 
as  they  are  and  as  there  will  be  five,  six, 
eight,  and  ten  years  from  now,  as  they 
are  now  going,  at  one  end  of  the  state, 
is  like  the  transfusion  of  blood — the 
recipient  gets  a  half  pint  of  blood,  and 
it  is  in  the  whole  system,  whether  it 
goes  in  at  one  extremity  or  another, 
and  the  whole  system  profits  by  it.  The 
analogy  may  not  be  perfect,  but  eco- 
nomicall}'  it  produces  that  condition.  At 
present  large  quantities  of  power  are 
going  south,  with  transmission  distances 
as  great  as  the  distance  from  the  Col- 
orado River  to  southern  California 
points,  and  southern  California  is  seeking 
further,  and  of  necessity  must  seek 
further  power  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
to  supply  its  increasing  needs.  It  is 
true  there  are  large  quantities  of  po- 
tential power  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  far 
in  excess  of  the  amount  now  being  de- 
veloped. But  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  is  necessary  (and  every  other 
Colorado    River    project    will    later    be 
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necessary)  and  exceedingly  desirable. 
It  is  desirable  now,  economically,  be- 
cause that  power  can  be  delivered  in 
southern  California  more  cheaply  than 
power  can  be  taken  down  from  above, 
and  when  that  is  done,  the  people 
further  north,  who  do  not  want  power 
taken  to  southern  California  from  above, 
will  have  that  power  available  to  them- 
selves. Secondly,  the  effect  of  it  on  the 
state  as  a  whole  would  be  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  power  in  California  throughout 
the  state.  It  means  the  bringing  in  and 
putting  into  the  pot  of  a  large  amount 
of  very  cheap  power,  and  some  of  the 
corporations  are  doing  business  all  the 
way  up  to  Fresno  and  down  to  San 
Diego,  so  that  you  can  see  how  far 
those  lines  would  naturally  distribute. 
Colorado  River  power  from  Boulder 
Canyon  or  Black  Canyon  could  be 
delivered  right  into  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  quite  as  economically  and  prop- 
erly as  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Diego — or  the  greater  part  of  southern 
California.  The  price  for  wholesale 
power  in  the  state  is,  and  inevitably 
must  be,  governed  largely  by  the 
average  cost.  And  as  the  natural  lines 
of  transmission  are  now  and  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  complete  throughout 
the  state,  the  effect  will  be  more  and 
more  a  single  supply  with  the  cost  of 
production  averaged  up. 

There  is  every  reason,  then,  why  the 
whole  state  is  interested  in  the  Colorado 
River  development.  It  makes  power 
more  plentiful,  and  it  will  make  it 
cheaper  in  the  whole  state.  And  it  will 
avoid,  too,  any  possibiHty  of  a  growing 
feeling  about  one  part  of  the  state 
taking  power  away  from  another  pa  it 
of  the  state. 

Now  with  relation  to  the  Bouldor 
Canyon  project  to  the  Water  and  Power 
Act.  I  speak  of  it  because  discussion  on 
the  Water  and  Power  Act  is  affecting 
to  a  degree  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 


I  may  draw  a  comparison  here.  The  two, 
the  Boulder  Canyon  project  and  the 
Water  and  Power  Act,  are  interdependent 
one  upon  the  other — they  are  not 
tandem,  they  are  parallel  propositions, 
in  a  sense.  There  may  be  in  a  city 
workers  looking  after  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  in  that  same  city 
workers  looking  after  social  reform. 
Those  two  go  together  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  that  city,  parallel,  side  by 
side;  but  they  help  one  another  inci- 
dentally to  a  very  material  degree,  are 
interlaced  and  interlocked,  but  neither 
dependent  on  the  other  and  neither 
essential  to  the  other.  The  Colorado 
River  project  would  cost,  with  900,000 
horse-power  installed  and  transmitted 
and  delivered  at  central  distributing 
points  in  Arizona,  southern  Nevada  and 
California,  perhaps  $50,000,000  for  the 
dam,  which  is  the  outside  figure,  con- 
sidered by  the  Reclamation  Service  at 
the  present  time,  as  plant,  and  $90  a 
horse-power,  or  $80,000,000  approxi- 
mately, or  a  total  of  $130,000,000  or 
$135,000,000.  Of  course,  that  total 
investment  would  not  be  required  until 
900,000,000  horsepower  is  absorbed,  be- 
cause the  power  plant  capacity  would 
not  be  put  in  except  as  it  is  needed  from 
time  to  time.  At  first  it  would  be  more 
like  $95,000,000  or  $90,000,000.  with 
half  of  the  power  developed.  That 
expense  belongs  some  to  Arizona,  some 
to  southern  Nevada,  and  the  rest  to 
California.  In  California  there  are 
cities  like  Los  Angeles  and  a  number  of 
others  that  are  perfectly  competent  to 
do  their  own  financing,  and  big  enough 
in  their  enterprises  to  economically 
iDring  power  to  themselves.  The  dis- 
tricts and  the  smaller  municipalities 
would  benefit  by  the  Water  and  Power 
Act,  and  in  proportion  as  they  were 
given  power  from  the  Boulder  Can^'on 
project,  there  would  be  a  call  on  the 
$500,000,000  for  funds,  and  those  com- 
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munities  could  more  beneficially  and 
more  readily  profit  by  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  in  that  way  than  if 
they  were  forced  to  join  together  or 
otherwise  get  the  power. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  called  upon  from 
this  S500.000.000  in  connection  with  that 
project  would  be  perhaps  one-tenth,  or. 
imder  any  circumstances,  inside  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  when  the  project  is  com- 
pleted. The  statements  that  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  would  absorb  all  of  that 
and  that  northern  California  would 
ha^^  nothing  of  the  $500,000,000  left 
for  its  benefit,  are  concocted  falsehoods, 
inspired  by  selfish  interests,  and  so  far 
from  the  truth  as  to  be  utterly  absurd. 
And  that  Los  Angeles  is  interested  in  it 
particularly  is  more  absurd,  because  it  is 
perfectly  competent  to  do  it«  own 
financing,  as  is  any  big  city  that  is 
properly  managed. 

The  two  propositions  are  also  parallel 
in  that  they  are  both  opposed  by  private 
interests  in  California,  and  they  are 
using  the  one  against  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  it  may  be  convenient.  We  don't 
want  to  be  misled  by  those  things. 
Water  and  hydro-electric  power  in  the 
southwest,  which  is  interested  in  the 
project  at  Boulder  Canyon  are  \-ital. 
they  are  fundamental.  A  large  increase 
in  our  modern  day  civilization  must  be 
based  on  water  and  hydro-electric  power 
in  this  semi-arid  countr^-  of  the  south- 
west and  limited  in  high  cost  of  fuel. 
In  the  east  people  can  buy  their  coal 
and  be  independent  of  utihties  hke 
hydro-electric  power  or  electric  power 
generated  bj'  coal;  if  they  don't  hke 
the  price,  or  there  is  a  shortage,  they 
don't  have  to  suffer.  In  the  west,  an 
industry-  is  wholly  and  absolutely  de- 
j)endent  on  these  things  directly.  The 
utihty  of  water  in  the  east  for  industrial 
purposes  is  hardly  known — you  can 
get    it    out    of    the    ground    an^-where. 


And  as  for  farming,  they  don't  have  to 
get  it  at  all. 

Those  enterprises  then,  water  and 
hydro-electric  power,  measure  the  possi- 
bility of  the  development  in  the  soiUh- 
west.  They  are  locked  up  in  our  streams, 
and  to  possess  the  key  to  those  streams 
is  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  com- 
munities of  this  section  of  our  country. 
Wliether  that  control  shall  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  all,  or  whether  it  shall  be  for  the  profit 
of  a  few.  depends  on  the  people  of 
California  and  of  Arizona. 

Now.  a  state,  as  I  look  at  it,  and  a 
state  hke  California,,  is  an  association 
of  people  for  their  mutual  protection 
and  mutual  benefit.  And,  having  in 
mind  something  so  fundamentally  essen- 
tial as  water  and  hydro-electric  power, 
something  on  which  all  private  industry- 
and  enterprise  depends,  industrially  and 
commercially,  here  in  the  southwest,  it  is 
not  radicalism  nor  Bolshevism,  it  is  just 
good  common  sense,  that  a  municipality 
or  a  state  should  take  an  interest  in  it, 
as  they  are  taking  an  interest  in  this 
Boulder  Canyon  project  which  is  funda- 
mentally a  pubhc  project.  However, 
the  bill  before  Congress  makes  it  possible 
for  municipahties  or  districts  or  states 
to  gain  a  right  in  that  power,  or  for 
private  corporations  to  gain  a  right 
in  it.  It  gives  the  municipalities  or 
states  a  preference  or  a  first  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  want  it.  If  they  can't 
handle  it  themselves,  then  they  can 
look  to  the  private  corporation  to  handle 
it  for  them  temporarily  or  permanently 
as  they  Hke — it  is  up  to  the  districts  or 
community  in  that  regard. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  handling 
of  its  water  and  power  project,  is  getting 
along  verj-  well.  I  will  give  you,  just  for 
a  moment  digressing,  a  few  figures  up 
to  date  as  compared  with  those  given 
two  years  ago  at  Chico. 
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As  a  matter  of  policy,  taxes  have  been 
paid    in    connection    with    interest    on 
water  and  power  bonds.     The  property 
in  Los  Angeles  has  been  trebled,  more 
than  trebled  in  value,  because  of  these 
projects,  and  a  great  many  people  think 
that  the  consumer  should  not  pay  all 
the  cost  of  maintaining  idle  capital  in  a 
future     water    supply,     but     that     the 
property  that  is  benefited  and  trebled 
or  made  more  valuable  by  four  or  five 
times,  because  of  that  security  resulting 
from   the    Los    Angeles    aqueduct    and 
future   water  supply,   should   help   out. 
However    that    may    be,    the    present 
invested  capital  or  value  of  those  pro- 
jects,   water    and    power    combined,    is 
about  $8,000,000  in  excess  of  the  total 
debt  against  them,  plus  the  total  taxes 
that  have  ever  been  paid  on  them,  an 
equity  of  $8,000,000  in  excess  of  what 
it  has  cost  the  people  in  that  respect. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no 
taxes    whatever  .  because    of    the    city's 
water  and  power  project,  none  on  the 
power   bonds;   and   the   city   is   getting 
$600,000  in  water  service,  corresponding 
to   the    equivalent    of   the   free    ser\-ice 
given    to    the     city    by    that     project 
annually.    With  a  dollar  tax  limit,  that 
makes  possible  getting  that  much  more 
money  for  running  the  city  government, 
which  is  desirable  and  necessary,  and  is 
equivalent  to  their  being  able  to  tax  at  a 
little  higher  rate  than  the  dollar.      At 
the  recent  primary  election,  the  people 
voted  to  have  the  limit  raised,   which 
probably  makes  that  situation  unneces- 
sary in  the  future.   In  effect,  then,  in  the 
water  and  actually  in  the  power,  there 
is  not  a  dollar  of  taxes  on  account  of  these 
projects  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.    The 
people  of  Los  Angeles  are  now  pa\nng 
at  the  rate   of   $13,000,000  a  year  for 
their  water  and  power  service,  that  is, 
for    general    domestic,    industrial    and 
commercial   uses    and   street    lighting — 


all  except  electric  railways.  At  the 
rates  being  paid  in  San  Francisco,  they 
would  be  paying  $24,000,000  a  year, 
approximately,  or  $11,000,000  more.  So 
they  are  saving  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  taxes  they  have  ever  paid,  from 
the  beginning  of  these  projects,  once  a 
year  in  rates. 

Now,  if  you  go  back  and  carry  that 
back  six  or  eight  years,  you  will  find  a 
saving  in  rates  of  between  $40,000,000 
and  $45,000,000,  as  compared  with  what 
they  are  pa\nng  in  other  places  in 
California,  or  have  been  paying  during 
that  period.  And  their  equity  in  the 
property,  combined  with  that  saving  in 
rates,  is  three  and  a  half  times,  roughly, 
between  three  and  three  and  a  half 
times,  the  total  taxes  that  they  ever 
paid. 

Now,  that  is  just  money,  just  dollars — 
that  is  not  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
these  utilities.  And  I  am  speaking  of 
this,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  the  Boulder  Creek 
project  to  Arizona  and  California  and 
southern  Nevada.  The  greatest  measure 
of  the  value  of  those  utilities  is  in  the 
assurance  that  causes  capital  to  come 
and  invest  here,  and  the  development 
of  the  various  communities  of  the  state. 
Capital  where  it  is  directly  dependent 
on  the  power  and  water  utility,  is  not 
justified  in  coming  to  Cahfornia  and 
investing,  and  those  wise  heads  back 
east  will  tell  you  so  when  they  talk  to 
you.  Unless  there  is  an  assurance  of  a 
plentiful  water  and  power  supply,  looking 
to  the  future,  unless  there  are  cheap 
rates  and  cheaper  rates  than  there  are 
mostly  in  Cahfornia,  the  big  industries 
will  not  come. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  stability 
in  rates,  whether  those  rates  are  staple, 
whether  they  are  hable  to  go  up.  Cah- 
fornia has  suffered  tremendously  because 
of  shortage  of  power  in  name,  in  the 
eye  of  eastern  capital — shortage  of  power 
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that  has  been  experienced,  and  the  hard- 
ship to  industry  resulting  from  upward 
rates,  just  when  industry  was  staggering 
in  an  effort  to  hold  its  own,  when  the 
fanner  could  hardly  sell  his  product, 
his  rates  going  up.  Stability  of  rate  is 
essential.  And  if  you  compare  the 
existing  and  needed  development  of 
power  at  this  time,  and  analyze  the 
demands  of  capital,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  got  to  have  low  rates  as  well 
as  stable  rates  and  that  you  have  got 
to  have  an  assured  future  water  and 
power  supply  as  well. 

With  this  Boulder  Canyon  project 
and  the  Water  and  Power  Act  provision 
in  effect  all  over  California,  you  will 
see  in  the  near  future  all  over  the  state 
what  is  going  on  in  Los  Angeles  now. 
Therein  lies  the  sole  difference  between 
Los  Angeles  and  the  other  portions  of 
the  state.  And  there  isn't  any  question 
but  what  California  throughout,  the 
small  districts,  the  large  districts,  the 
small  municipality  and  the  large,  and 
Arizona,  would  realize  that  sort  of 
thing,  tremendous  increases,  twenty  per 
cent  a  year  more  in  industry,  twenty  per 
cent  a  year  increase  attained  every  year 
for  the  last  six  years  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity with  those  utilities  assured. 

Now  I  just  have  a  minute  in  which  to 
close.  The  Pacific  offers  opportunities 
in  my  mind  (looking  clear  beyond  all 
these  local  matters  for  a  minute),  so 
great,  commercially,  that  no  one  need 
be  envious  of  anyone  else  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  is  helpful  to  Los  Angeles  that 
San  Francisco  should  grow  commercially 


and  industrially.  The  possibilities  are 
so  gieat  and  unlimited  that  the  more  our 
products  are  seen,  the  more  they  will  be 
known  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  the 
more  market  there  will  be.  And  it  is  our 
duty,  every  one  of  us,  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  one 
another,  and  to  help  ourselves  to  reach 
out  and  take  advantage  of  that  situation, 
not  against  one  another,  because  the 
market  is  so  unlimited,  but  in  combina- 
tion, because  the  more  each  one  does, 
the  more  it  helps  the  other.  And  it  is 
against  other  nations  that  the  com- 
petition comes  in,  and  a  successful  com- 
petition must  be  based  if  we  are  going 
to  accomplish  anything  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  a  solid  community  of 
interest.  We  must  have  industrial  and 
commercial  centers,  making  possible  a 
foundation  to  credit  in  order  to  realize 
our  ideals,  our  ends  in  trade.  So  I 
would  say  that  we  had  better  forget  any 
jealousies,  however  they  may  be  in- 
spired, by  selfish  interests  or  otherwise, 
and  not  allow  them  to  take  root.  Get 
busy  and  pull  together  as  a  state  and  as  a 
Pacific  Coast.  And  then  we  will  have  the 
smiling  sun  in  the  morning,  you  may  say, 
with  a  responsive  smile  from  a  prosper- 
ous, thrifty,  happy  people,  scattered 
throughout  our  valleys  and  our  hills  and 
surrounding  our  urban  communities. 
And  the  setting  sun  may  enlighten, may 
illumine,  an  emblem  of  freedom  which 
stands  for  humanity  in  ever}^  part  of  the 
Pacific. 

Thank  you.    (Great  applause). 
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More   Than   a    Quarter  of  a   Century    of    Satis- 
factory  Service  With   No   Maintenance 

Visalia,  California,  Laid   Its  First  Asphaltic  Concrete  Pavement  in  1894,  and   After 
Twenty-eight  Years  Chose  the  Same  Type  for  the  1 922  Program 


For  twenty-eight  years  Main  street  in 
Visalia  has  given  satisfactory  service 
under  the  ever-increasing  load  of  traffic. 
Even  taken  by  itself  this  record  is 
notable;  but  when  it  is  realized  that 
during  those  twenty-eight  years  not  a 
cent  has  been  spent  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  pavement,  this  becomes  an 
excellent  example  of  the  durability  of 
asphaltic  concrete  base  and  surface 
pavements. 

Visalia,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  is  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's pioneer  settlements.  It  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  was  made  the 
county  seat  of  Tulare  County  in  1852. 
In  1874  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Cit}- 
of  Visalia. 

In  the  days  of  '49,  Visalia  was  the 
only  town  on  the  stage  route  between 
Stockton  and  Los  Angeles,  and  served 
as  a  stopping  place  for  stages.  Its  early 
histor}',  like  others  of  the  older  towns, 
is  woven  with  the  romance  of  the  Cali- 
fornia pioneers. 

It  was  decided  in  1894  that  the  traffic 
of  the  day  warranted  the  laying  of 
permanent  pavement  on  Main  street. 
At  that  time  paving  was  quite  an  event, 
and  much  consideration  was  given  to 
types  of  construction.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  an  asphaltic  concrete  base 
with  sheet  asphalt  surface  should  be 
laid,  and  the  contract  for  paving  from 
Locust  street  to  Garden  street,  an  area  of 
54,636  square  feet,  was  awarded  to 
John  Worswick,  one  of  the  pioneer 
paving    contractors    of    California.       It 


was  also  decided  to  pave  in  two  courses — 
a  five-inch  base  and  a  one-inch  surface. 
Specifications  were  drawn  for  this  type. 
The  sand  and  gravel  used  were  obtained 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  asphalt  was  furnished  by  the 
Standard  Asphalt  Company  of  CaU- 
fornia  from  its  refinery  at  Asphalto, 
now  McKittrick,  where  the  crude  as- 
phalt was  mined. 

In  the  process  of  refining,  the  crude 
asphalt  was  fluxed  or  tempered  by  the 
addition  of  "hquid  asphalt,"  a  heavy 
crude  asphaltic  base  oil  from  which 
the  portion  volatile  above  300  degi'ees  F. 
had  been  driven  off.  The  resulting  solid 
material  had  an  asphalt  content  of 
about  95  per  cent.  To  this  product,  at 
the  paving  plant,  there  was  added  more 
hquid  asphalt  to  bring  it  to  the  desired 
consistency  for  paving  work. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  program 
initiated  in  1894  brought  a  demand  for 
more  paving,  and  in  1895  John  Wors- 
wick was  awarded  another  contract  for 
paving  69,835  square  feet.  Part  of  this 
pavement  was  laid  on  Main  street,  and 
the  remainder  was  laid  on  Court  street 
from  Center  to  Acequia  street,  and  on 
Church  street  from  Acequia  to  Oak 
street. 

The  Main  street  pavement  was  sub- 
jected to  a  very  severe  test  in  1906. 
For  three  weeks  the  entire  pavement  was 
covered  with  water  several  inches  deep 
due  to  the  overflowing  of  Mill  Creek,  a 
stream  running  through  the  city.  This 
occurrence   was   repeated   several   times 
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Main  Street,  Visalia,  between  Court  and  Church  streets,  looking  east.     Paved  in  1894  with  five-inch 
asphaltic  concrete  base  and  one-inch  asphaltic  concrete  surface.       Condition  in  1922,  excellent. 

Maintenance,  nothing. 


before  1910.  Since  an  asphaltic  con- 
crete pavement  is  impervious  to  water, 
it  did  not  allow  softening  or  under- 
mining of  the  subgrade,  and  conse- 
quentl}^  there  have  been  no  signs  of 
deterioration  from  these  severe  tests. 

The  next  paving  done  in  Visalia  was 
in  1910,  when  a  total  of  134,928  square 
feet  of  asphaltic  concrete  pavement  was 
laid.  This  was  laid  in  varying  amounts 
on  Acequia,  Garden,  N.  Court  and  N. 
Locust  streets.  The  Acequia  street 
pavement,  which  has  been  down  for 
twelve  years,  is  another  notable  pave- 
ment. It  consists  of  four-inch  asphaltic 
concrete  laid  in  one  course,  the  mineral 
aggregate  being  of  smooth  river-run 
gravel.  This  pavement  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  tenacity  with  which  asphalt 
clings  to  the  mineral  aggregate,  for 
wherever  pieces  of  gravel  were  at   the 


surface,  they  have  been  held  firm  by 
the  asphalt  so  that  traffic  has  worn 
them  flat. 

In  1921,  Visalia  awarded  contracts 
for  the  paving  of  187,439  square  feet 
with  4-inch  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  a 
13^-inch  asphaltic  concrete  surface.  This 
year  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
paving  of  158,505  square  feet  of  asphaltic 
concrete  base  and  surface  pavement. 
At  the  present  time,  Visalia  has  laid  or 
contracted  for  772,421  square  feet  of 
asphaltic  concrete  base  and  surface. 
Of  this  amount  283,002  square  feet  con- 
sists of  four-inch  asphaltic  concrete  laid 
in  one  course. 

Visalia  is  a  prosperous  conununity, 
having  an  estimated  population  in  1918 
of  about  seven  thousand.  It  is  the 
center  of  a  peach,  apricot,  prune,  grape 
and  walnut  producing  section,  and,  like 
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several  cities  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
one  of  its  principal  industries  is  canning 
and  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  During 
the  summer  months  the  temperature 
frequently  reaches  110  degrees,  while 
during  the  winter  months  the  ther- 
mometer registers  as  low  as  26  degrees. 
Main  street,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 
most  important  thoroughfare  of  the 
city.  In  addition  to  the  normal  traffic 
of  a  thriving  city,  it  is  called  upon  to 
carry  a  heavy  traffic  consisting  of  trucks 
and  trailers  laden  with  fruit  and  produce 
for  the  canneries  and  packing  houses. 
The  heavy  traffic,  the  extreme  tem- 
perature variations,  and  the  floods  have 


been  successfully  met  by  this  pavement 
during  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service.  The  excellent  condition  of  these 
wide,  well-paved  streets  is  responsible 
in  no  small  measure  for  the  favorable 
impression  which  Visalia  always  leaves 
with  a  visitor. 

Honor  is  due  to  these  early  pioners  for 
their  initiative  in  giving  California  a 
distinctive  type  of  pavement,  which  is  a 
monument  to  their  wisdom,  and  has 
led  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  this  type 
of  pavement  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
until  at  present  there  are  164,000,000 
square  feet  of  pavement  of  this  type  in 
existence  in  these  states.     (Roadrunner) 


A  Regulation  of  Fire  Insurance 


By 
Mr.  A.  P.  LANGE. 


Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  city  of  Fresno  is,  as  you  know, 
very  much  in  the  public  light  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  fires  we  have 
had  there.  In  the  last  two  A^ears,  the 
city  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  improving  its  fire  protection.  When 
it  came  to  recognition  of  that  fact, 
we  found  a  very  remarkable  condition 
of  affairs,  which  we  believe  will  interest 
the  people  of  California  generally. 

Mr.  Seavey  remarked  yesterday  that 
some  agreement  had  been  made  with 
or  some  promise  had  been  made  to  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  its  fire  insurance  rates  there, 
on  account  of  improvements  that  they 
had  made.  I  believe  they  will  find  in 
the  course  of  time  that  their  experience 
will  be  very  much  like  ours  in  Fresno. 
In  other  words,  they  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  securing  any  recognition 
or  the  keeping  of  that  promise. 

We  have  found  this  in  Fresno  as  the 


result  of  our  investigations;  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  any  con- 
trol of  any  kind  over  fire  insurance 
rates  in  California.  It  is  different  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  nation  in  that 
respect,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  find  out. 
Almost  every  other  state  makes  some 
provision,  has  some  board  or  some  com- 
mission or  some  means  of  regulating 
fire  insurance  rates.  But  that  is  not  true 
in  California. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  jurisdiction  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, or  some  similar  body,  but  all 
those  efforts  have  failed. 

I  don't  want  to  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  your  time  with  statistics,  but  I  will 
sum  it  all  up  in  a  word,  and  say  that  the 
report  of  the  Fire  Commission  of  Fresno, 
a  body  serving  without  compensation 
of  any  kind,  brings  to  light  the  fact  that 
California,  in  the  five  years  from  1916 
to  1920  paid  more  than  $45,000,000  in 
excess  fire  insurance  premiums.    I  don't 
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mean  to  say  that  they  paid  the  fire 
insurance  companies  a  profit  of 
$45,000,000,  but  there  has  been  an 
excess  to  that  extent.  That  is  assured 
in  this  way:  The  companies  have 
fixed  the  standard  of  the  profits  of  their 
lousiness.  That  standard  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners.  And  in 
CaUfornia  the  companies  have  received 
all  of  that  profit  plus  $45,000,000.  That 
is  now  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
$10,000,000  a  year  in  excess  profits. 

You  are  perhaps  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  making  insurance  rates  in 
this  state.  The  companies  are  in  a 
compact,  proper  enough  in  its  wa}^ 
known  as  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers of  the  Pacific.  That  organiza- 
tion is  neither  recognized  by  law  nor 
is  it  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  perfectl}' 
right  that  the  companies  should  cooperate 
in  the  making  of  insurance  rates,  but 
in  so  doing  there  should  be  some  super- 
vision to  prevent  that  organization  from 
becoming  arbitrar3^    We  haven't  it. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  have 


you  consider  in  this  connection  is  just 
this:  In  the  states  of  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin,  there  are  laws  to  protect  the 
insuring  public  against  discriminations 
or  exhorbitant  insurance  rates.  There 
are  some  other  states  having  some 
similar  laws,  but  not  quite  as  strong  as 
the  laws  of  the  states  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. We  in  California  undoubtedly 
have  a  right  to  similar  laws  upon  our 
statute  books.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
whether  this  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  the  serious  effect  of  our 
situation  understood  by  them,  that 
we  can  secure  the  enactment  by  the 
next  legislature  of  laws  of  that  kind. 
If  a  saving  of  some  810,000,000  a  year  is 
worth  giving  attention  to,  I  believe  we 
can  secure  it  without  any  great  efforts 
in  this  matter  of  insurance  rates  in 
California.    I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 


ANNOUNClNfi  A  NEW  SERVICE  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  commodity, 
notify  us  and  we  will  advise  all  firms  dealing  in  such 
commodity  thus  insuring  a  large  number  of  competi- 
tive bids.     Strong  competition  makes  for  low  prices. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  A  CITY  MANAGER 


By  CLYDE   L.  SEAVEY 

City  Manager  of  Sacramento 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
There  is  just  a  question  whether  or 
not  a  person  who  has  been  in  the  office 
of  city  manager  for  only  a  year  and 
three  months  is  yet  qualified  to  talk 
on  all  of  the  problems  of  a  city  man- 
ager. I  presume  there  are  more  problems 
ahead  of  me,  as  there  are  some  problems 
that  are  behind  me,  and  some  problems 
that  are  with  me  all  the  time.  That 
is  what  goes  with  any  public  office. 

In  Sacramento,  a  year  ago  the  first 
of  last  July,  the  new  charter  took  effect, 
putting  in  a  city  manager  as  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  administration 
of  the  city  affairs.  Generally,  the  duties 
of  the  city  manager  included  and  took 
over  the  executive  functions  of  the 
city.  There  were,  in  a  few  instances, 
omissions  in  the  powers  of  the  city 
manager  in  Sacramento,  that  may  be 
remedied  or  may  not,  in  the  future, 
which  interrupt,  to  a  slight  degree,  at 
least,  the  ability  of,  the  city  manager 
to  control  all  things  in  the  executive 
end  of  the  city's  affairs.  I  presume  that 
I  am  perfectly  justified  in  speaking  of 
my  personal  experience  there,  though 
it  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to  me 
than  to  you — I  wish  to  develop  what  I 
have  to  say  later  by  a  recital  of  some 
of  the  facts  regarding  my  experiences 
there  in  Sacramento. 

I  was  nominated  and  selected  by  the 
City  Council  about  a  month  before 
the  new  charter  took  effect — the  latter 
part  of  May.  I  immediately  got  hold 
of  a  person  who  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  both  municipal  and  state 
affairs,  from  the  standpoint  of  organiza- 
tion, and,  together  with  him  and  one 
whom  I  had  selected  to  take  the  office 
of   city   controller,    we   made   a   survey 


of  the  existing  organization  in  Sacra- 
mento at  that  time,  and  built  up  a  new 
organization  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  charter,  and  in 
accordance  with  our  belief  as  to  what 
the  organization  should  stand  for.  In 
so  doing,  we  eliminated  from  the  pay- 
roll of  the  city,  taking  effect  as  of  July 
1st,  something  over  $43,000  in  salaries 
alone.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
lowered  salaries.  In  fact,  we  lowered  no 
salary;  we  raised  many  salaries,  and 
some  of  them  were  raised  very  con- 
siderably. But,  as  a  net  result,  we 
saved  about  $43,000  in  annual  salaries 
in  reorganization.  And,  since  the  first 
of  July  a  year  ago,  we  have  saved 
additional  amounts  above  the  original 
$43,000  in  the  salary  item.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  year's 
period  that  it  was  demonstrated  that 
our  original  survey  was  within  reason, 
and  practically  what  was  necessary  in 
carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

As  to  what  we  have  accomplished 
in  Sacramento,  I  do  not  speak  in  any 
vain  way,  because  it  was  there  to  be 
accomplished,  and  rather  easily.  What 
we  accomplished  has  been  accomplished 
in  nearly  every  municipality  that  has 
changed  to  the  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  to  a  great  extent  the  reason 
for  the  accomplishment  is  that  it  is  a 
better  form  of  municipal  government 
than  the  others.  To  my  mind  it  is  the 
best  form  of  municipal  government, 
both  theoretically  and  practically^,  that 
has  ever  been  attempted  in  the  United 
States. 

The  first  year  we  reduced  taxes  by 
approximately  $123,000,  and  provided 
for  more  actual  work  to  be  done  in  the 
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way  of  street  improvements  and  street 
cleaning  and  things  of  that  kind,  than 
had  been  done  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  1921,  that 
being  the  middle  of  our  fiscal  year,  we 
found  a  deficit  of  something  like  20 
per  cent  in  the  available  funds  of  the 
municipalit3^  That  is  to  say  for  the 
remaining  six  months  we  had  to  run 
on  about  40  per  cent  of  the  year's 
appropriation,  and  the  records  which 
we  kept  showed  that  we  accomplished 
more  work  in  proportion  with  that 
40  per  cent  than  had  been  accomplished 
on  the  60  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year.  That  again  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  matter  of  credit  to  any  individual. 
I  ascribe  the  largest  share  to  the  fact 
that  the  funds  and  the  operation  of  the 
city's  affairs  could  be  handled  more 
easily,  more  directly,  and  more  eco- 
nomically, because  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, because  there  was  no  overlapping 
of  departments,  because  there  was  actual, 


absolute  coordination  between  all  the 
departments,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  direct  responsibilit}'  to  one  head 
on  the  part  of  all  city  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  city  employes. 

And  there  was  no  question  about 
what  that  meant.  It  meant  that  wo 
got  results  for  every  dollar  expended. 
And  results  were  what  we  were  looking 
for.  We  were  not  looking  in  any  way 
for  any  political  manipulation  or  mach- 
ination. That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
cannot  be  avoided  in  other  forms  of 
municipal  government.  There  is  no 
use  talking  about  it,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  some  forms  of  government, 
even  to  accomplish  good  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  manipulate  politically,  and 
that  is  always  at  the  cost  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  any  government. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  which 
was  the  first  of  July  last,  when  we  had 
operated  six  months  under  the  old 
budget  and  six  months  under  the  new 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams.  Large  and  Small 


LTRroENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


i    NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC   COAST   BRANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND,    SEATTLE,    SPOKANE,    SAN  DIEGO 


LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
701    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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budget,  which  was  drawn  after  we  went 
into  office,  I  found  that  we  had  actually 
operated  a  year  for  $103,000  less  in 
operating  cost  of  the  same  functions 
of  the  city  affairs,  than  the  government 
had  been  operated  the  j^ear  previous. 
And  the  records  show  that,  as  I  have 
indicated  before,  we  have  accomplished 
more  actual  work,  more  streets  repaired, 
and  such  things,  than  the  j^ear  previous. 
That  again  was  because  there  was  the 
possibility  of  a  properly  working  or- 
ganization. 

We  reduced  the  fire  hazard  in  Sacra- 
mento. The  fire  losses  were  reduced 
80  per  cent  in  the  year.  About  a  year 
ago  last  July,  a  survey  of  the  city  was 
made  by  the  fire  department,  which 
had  not  been  made  for  j^ears,  and  a 
consistent  follow-up  in  fire  prevention 
was  put  into  effect,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, I  believe,  was  responsible  for  the 
very  small  percentage  of  fire  loss  in 
comparison  with  that  of  previous  years. 


We  have  had  our  troubles.  In  the 
police  department  particularly,  I  find 
the  opening  for  trouble  for  a  city 
manager.  The  moral  questions  that 
must  be  handled  through  that  depart- 
ment are  quite  a  problem — they  are 
a  problem  in  any  city.  But  we  have 
accomplished  considerable,  I  believe, 
there,  because  of  the  fixed  responsi- 
bility and  the  direct  action  on  the  part 
of  the  department,  through  a  respon- 
sible head.  In  fact,  I  know  that  we  have 
practically  eliminated  the  selling  of 
drugs,  where  they  were  being  sold 
promiscuously  over  a  year  ago.  That 
has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  petty 
crime,  a  big  reduction  in  petty  crime, 
in  Sacramento.  We  have  also  reduced 
the  outward  evidences  of  prostitution. 
It  will  never  be  eliminated,  of  course, 
but  the  outward  evidences  of  that  have 
largely  disappeared,  and  other  moral 
issues  have  been  forwarded  to  a  great 
extent. 
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The  matter  of  liquor  enforcement  is 
another  very  difficult  thing,  because,  in 
the  minds  of  many  people,  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  desired,  entirely;  and- where 
you  find  in  the  public  mind  a  non- 
desire  or  undeveloped  desire  to  believe 
in  a  certain  law  that  is  on  the  books, 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  properly 
administer  that  law.  And  yet  the  out- 
ward evidences  of  that  have  been  elimi- 
nated, to  a  large  extent.  I  might  put 
it  this  way,  that  what  might  be  called 
the  vulgar  and  open  evidences  of  it 
have  been  largely  eliminated  from  the 
streets  of  Sacramento,  where  they  were 
very  evident  prior  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

We  offered  for  adoption  a  little  Vol- 
stead Act,  but  the  people  did  not  want 
it.  So  we  went  ahead  the  best  we  could 
with  such  means  as  we  had  at  our 
hands,  in  cooperation  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  Federal  officers,  un- 
satisfactory to  a  large  degree,  but  we 
simply  hammered  away.  You  all  have 
those  problems,  and  probably  the  prob- 
lem is  just  as  difficult  with  you,  and 
more  difficult  where  you  haven't  the 
manager  form  of  government. 

We  took  over  the  garbage  collection 
in  Sacramento,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
operation,  we  have  put  it  on  a  paying 
basis,  and  from  the  operation  of  the 
garbage  department,  based  on  the  charges 
that  were  in  existence  before  the  citj' 
took  it  over,  we  have  made  a  saving, 
we  have  netted  a  saving  of  a  little  over 
$8,000  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year.  We  purchased  equipment  at  a 
cost  of  about  $12,000,  and  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  we  expect  to  have  nearly 
if  not  wholly  eliminated  the  cost  of 
the  equipment,  and  to  have  conducted 
the  department  in  a  manner  prac- 
tically satisfactory  to  the  city.  In 
evidence  of  this,  before  we  took  it  over, 
the  complaints  from  garbage  collections 
were   coming  in   at   about   the  rate   of 
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100  to  110  a  day.  They  are  now  coming 
in,  and  have  been  for  several  months 
past,  to  the  extent  of  10  to  15.  We 
never  expect  to  eliminate  them,  but  we 
believe  we  have  reduced  them  very 
appreciably,  perhaps  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  way  of  legislation,  the  council 
has  put  over  some  excellent  municipal 
ordinances,  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
milk  ordinances  of  any  city  in  the 
state.  There  has-been  put  into  effect 
a  traffic  ordinance  from  which  re- 
markably good  results  are  coming,  and 
our  zoning  ordinance  is  now  nearly 
through  its  initial  hearing.  We  have 
also  followed  stricter  building  restric- 
tions, and  they  have  proven  that  they 
were  sadly  needed. 

The  history  of  the  operations  in 
Sacramento,  as  I  said,  has  been  quite 
similar  to  that  in  other  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  where 
they  have  this  particular  form  of  gov- 
ernment. To  my  mind,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  proof  of  efficienc}-  in  the 
growth  of  this  form  of  government, 
proving  it  to  be  a  more  practicable 
form,  and  a  better  form  for  munici- 
palities than  others  that  have  been 
attempted.  It  has  demonstrated  by 
its  growth  that  there  is  real  merit  in 
the  method.  Since  1913,  nearly  300 
cities,  either  by  charter  or  ordinance, 
I  think  about  200  by  charter  and  a 
little  less  than  100  by  ordinance,  have 
adopted  this  form  of  government.  That 
is  a  remarkable  record  of  growth  in 
the  establishment  of  any  new  govern- 
mental method  in  municipal  affairs. 
Another  remarkable  thing  about  it  is 
that  no  city  of  which  I  have  knowledge 
that  has  adopted  it  by  charter,  has 
ever  receded  from  it.  I  believe  there 
were  a  few  very  small  cities  that  re- 
pealed ordinances  for  city  managers, 
or  partial  cit}'  manager  forms,  but  those 
were  for  reasons  other  than  that  the 
system  was  not  a  gocd  one.   A  number  of 
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cities  of  verj'  small  populations  felt 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
person  salaried  high  enough  to  take 
over  the  duties. 

The  reason,  to  my  mind,  that  this 
is  proving  a  good  system  of  govern- 
ment, is  because  it  is  fundamentally 
sound.  It  is  builded  upon  the  same 
principle  that  our  form  of  national 
government  is  builded,  and  our  state 
governments,  and  that  is,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  of  the  government.  Our 
municipal  governments,  outside  of  the 
manager  form  of  government,  have 
always  been  an  intermixture  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers.  Our 
forefathers,  in  adopting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  our 
different  states,  in  adopting  the  several 
state  constitutions,  have  been  far-sighted 
enough   to   provide   that   the   three   dis- 


tinct functions  of  government,  the  legis- 
lative, the  executive  and  the  judicial, 
shoifld  be  kept  separate.  The  fault  in 
our  municipal  affairs  of  the  past  does 
not  lie  with  individuals,  except  to  a 
minor  extent — individual  frailty  is  not 
the  reason  that  our  municipal  govern- 
ments have  been  declared  by  experts 
to  be  the  worst  form  of  government  in 
existence.  It  has  been  because  the 
principle  of  our  municipal  government 
has  been  wrong.  All  signs  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  are  coming,  and  will 
rapidh^  come  to  the  point  where  there 
will  be  an  elimination  of  the  mixture 
of  legislative  and  executive  duties  in 
municipal  affairs.  Not  until  then,  in 
my  belief,  will  we  have  the  kind  of 
municipal  government  in  the  United 
States  that  we  ought  to  have. 

(,To  be  continued  in  the  January  isstte) 
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HIGHWAY  COMMISSION  ANSWERS 
RICHARDSON 

Answering  Governor-elect  Richardson's 
charge,  as  given  to  the  press,  that  the  Highway 
Commission  is  letting  contracts  without  having 
sufficient  money  in  the  bank  at  the  present 
time  to  completely  pay  for  each  contract 
that  is  being  let,  the  Commission  has  the 
following  to  say:  . 

"There  still  remains  unsold  at  the  present 
time  $16,000,000  of  State  Highway  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  available  as  recpiired. 

"It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Highway 
Commission  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in 
1912  to  sell  bonds  from  time  to  time  as  the 
money  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  and 
this  policy  is  not  only  legal  but  is  in  line  with 
good  business  practice  and  has  saved  to  the 
State  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
interest  charges. 

"To  adopt  the  plan  advocated  by  Richardson 
in  his  statement  and  sell  sufficient  bonds 
before  letting  a  contract  to  completely  pay 
for  that  contract  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  money  would  not  be  required 
for  many  months  and  perhaps  even  a  year 
would  result  in  subjecting  the  State  to  the 
payment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
unnecessary  interest  charges  annually.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  harmonize  a  policy  of  that 
character  with  a  program  of  either  efficiency 
or  economy. 

"The  California  Highway  Commission  will 
turri  over  to  the  Richardson  administration 
a  highway  system  in  good  condition  and  well 
maintained.  The  responsibility  for  all  new 
construction  as  well  as  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  present  system  will  rest  solely 
with  him  and  cannot  be  avoided  or  shifted. 

"A  splendid  highway  engineering  organiza- 
tion has  been  built  up  composed  of  able  en- 
gineers selected  solely  l)ecause  of  their 
engineering  ability  and  without  regard  or 
question  as  to  their  politics.  They  constitute  a 
heritage  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  incom- 
ing administration  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  same  freedom  from  politics  in  connection 
with  the  highway  forces  may  be  continued  in 
the  future. 

"The  Commission  is  carrying  forward  the 
highway  work  in  a  regular  and  orderly  fashion 


and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  new  ad- 
ministration takes  charge.  There  would  appear 
to  be  no  real  reason  for  stopping  the  work  at 
this  time  nor  would  such  procedure  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  state. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  political  tactics  of  this 
character.  A  little  less  politics  and  a  little 
more  constructive  effort  on  his  part  would 
be  in  better  taste  and  more  conducive  to  con- 
fidence and  of  greater  value  to  the  state  at 
large." 


CONTRACTS    PENDING    FOR    HIGHWAY 
WORK  IN  SIXTEEN  COUNTIES 

A  large  number  of  counties  will  be  directly 
affected  if  highway  work  should  be  stopped 
in  California  as  has  been  suggested. 

At  the  present  time,  bids  are  pending  for 
seventeen  contracts  in  sixteen  counties  through- 
out the  State. 

These  contracts  according  to  the  California 
Highway  Commission  are  offered  in  regular 
course  in  the  highway  construction  program 
and  are  offered  now  to  permit  contractors  to 
get  their  work  under  way  in  the  early  spring. 
This  is  the  usual  course  of  f)rocedure. 

While  funds  are  not  in  the  treasury  to  meet 
these  contracts,  the  Commission  states  that 
bonds  are  on  hand  in  sufficient  amount  to  assure 
the  payment  of  all  bills  that  will  fall  due  under 
them.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
flexible  rate  of  interest  on  highway  bonds 
assures  their  sale.  The  Commission  further 
points  out  that  heavy  payments  on  any  con- 
tracts that  may  be  awarded  now  will  not  fall 
due  until  the  summer  months. 

Of  the  seventeen  contracts  for  which  bids 
will  t)e  opened  in  December,  seven  are  for 
grading  contracts,  two  for  resurfacing,  three 
for  bridges  and  five  are  paving  contracts. 

The  list  of  contracts  and  the  coimties  in 
which  the  proposed  work  is  situated  is  as 
follows: 

BIDS  OPENED  DECEMBER  11,  1922 

Siskiyou  County,  between  Granada  and 
Yreka,  about  eight  and  five-tenths  (8.5)  miles 
in  length,  to  be  graded  and  paved  with  either 
Portland  cement  concrete,  asphalt  concrete 
or  asphalt  macadam. 
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Siskiyou  County,  between  two  miles  south 
of  Hornbrook  and  Oregon  State  Line,  about 
nine  and  eight-tenths  (9.8)  miles  in  length, 
to  be  graded. 

Placer  County,  between  Roseville  and 
Lincoln,  about  five  (5.0)  miles  in  length,  to  be 
surfaced  with  asphalt  concrete. 

Glenn  County,  between  Willows  and  a  point 
three  miles  south  of  Glenn,  about  eleven  and 
nine-tenths  (11.9)  miles  in  length,  to  be  graded 
and  surfaced  with  gravel. 

Sonoma  County,  over  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Lytton,  a  bridge  con- 
sisting of  three  32-foot  reinforced  concrete 
girder  spans,  with  the  necessary  bents,  abut- 
ments and  wing  walls. 

Santa  Clara  Coimty,  between  five  miles  east 
of  Gilroy  and  San  Felipe,  about  four  and  five- 
tenths  (4.5)  miles  in  length,  to  be  graded  and 
surfaced  with  gravel. 

Fresno  County,  between  Parkfield  Junction 
and  Coalinga,  about  eight  and  nine-tenths  (8.9) 
miles  in  length,  to  be  graded. 

BIDS  OPENED  DECEMBER  18,  1922 

Yuba  County,  between  Morrison's  Crossing 
and  one  mile  south  of  Marysville,  about  eight 
and  two-tenths  (8.2)  miles  in  length,  to  be 
paved  with  asphalt  macadam. 

Nevada  Coimty,  between  Nevada  City  and 
Little  Deer  Creek,  about  eleven  and  eight- 
tenths  (11.8)  miles  in  length,  to  be  graded. 

Contra  Costa  Coimty,  between  Hercules  and 
Rodeo,  about  one  and  eight-tenths  (1.8)  miles  ^ 
in  length,  to  be  graded  and  paved  with  Portland 
cement  concrete. 

San  Benito  and  Santa  Clara  Counties,  be- 
tween Hollister  and  Pacheco  Pass  Road,  about 
eight  and  two-tenths  (8.2)  miles  in  length,  to 
be  graded  and  paved  with  asphalt  macadam. 


Madera  County,  between  Westerly  Boundary 
and  Califa,  about  fourteen  and  two-tenths 
(14.2)  miles  in  length,  to  be  graded  and  paved 
with  asphalt  macadam. 

Ventura  Count}',  between  a  point  3J^  miles 
southeasterly  from  Hueneme  Road  and  Rindge 
Ranch,  about  seven  and  four-tenths  (7.4) 
miles  in  length,  to  be  graded. 

BIDS  OPENED  DECEMBER  26,  1922 

Nevada  County,  between  Donner  Summit  and 
Donner  Lake,  about  three  and  three-tenths  (3.3) 
miles  on  length,  to  be  graded. 

Imperial  County,  between  New  County  Well 
and  Old  County  Well  at  Plank  Road,  about  nine 
and  four-tenths  (9.4)  miles  in  length,  to  be 
graded  and  paved  with  asphalt  concrete. 

Glenn  County,  across  Stony  Creek  near 
Hamilton  City,  a  bridge  consisting  of  four  100- 
foot  steel  truss  spans  and  twenty  30-foot  rein- 
forced concrete  girder  approach  spans. 

Solano  County,  across  the  San  Francisco- 
Sacramento  Railroad  near  Denverton,  a  bridge 
consisting  of  two  34-foot  and  one  39-foot  rein- 
forced concrete  girder  spans,  and  grading 
approaches. 

Bids  are  to  be  opened  in  December  on  17  con- 
tracts.   Of  these  17  contracts — 
5  are  Paving  Contracts 
7  are  grading  contracts 

2  are  resurfacing  contracts 

3  are  bridge  contracts 

All  sections  of  the  State  are  included  in  the 
work  to  be  done  and  all  of  the  work  has  been 
promised  for  many  months  and  in  some  cases 
for  vears. 


President  Harding  says  that  the  world 
owes  much  to  bankers;  which  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  he  needn't  rub  it  in. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 
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(CoHlined  from  page  430) 

little  juicier,  it  is  all  ri^ht — you  can  be 
just  as  mean  as  you  want  to  to  the  youn^ 
bull.  But  you  can't,  even  under  an 
anaesthetic,  do  anything  to  an  animal 
that  may  be  helpful  to  our  knowledge 
of  matters,  that  may  enable  us  to  raise 
our  children,  may  help  the  community 
out  of  an  undesirable  situation.  Sup- 
pose that  through  vivisection  we  learn 
how  to  keep  tuberculosis  out  of  the 
comnmnity.  Suppose  we  learn  how  to 
keep  out  typhus — ^it  used  to  be  conunon. 
Suppose  we  learn  to  control  typhoid 
through  it.  We  have  learned  all  those 
things  by  experiments.  The  man  who 
rises  and  says,  "You  must  stop,  if  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  medicine  and  the 
benefit  of  the  public  health,"  is  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  progress. 


It  goes  back  to  the  snow-roof  type  of 
mind  I  spoke  to  you  about  earher  in 
my  address.  It  is  merely  prejudice. 
Why,  if  California  should  do  a  thing  of 
that  kind,  what  do  you  suppose  the 
world  would  think?  It  would  be  the 
first  time  in  the  world  that  such  a 
foolish  thing  has  been  done.  Because, 
even  with  all  the  ignoi'ance  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe,  they  soon  learned 
that  they  must  make  a  way  for  medicine, 
they  must  make  a  way  foi'  science,  they 
must  advance,  they  must  learn  more, 
as  they  were  so  ignorant.  They  knew 
all  of  that.  So  it  is  unthinkable  that 
we  should  be  stopped,  even  for  a  minute, 
with  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  point  is  this:  Through  medicine, 
public  health  has  reached  the  stage 
to-day  where  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars 
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and  cents.  It  is  purchasable.  You  can 
buy  it  for  your  community.  Goethals, 
for  a  cent  per  person  per  day,  bought 
health  for  the  canal  zone.  Chicago  at 
the  same  time  was  spending  twenty-one 
cents  per  year  per  person,  and,  had 
fifteen  thousand  preventable  deaths  per 
year.  If  they  had  just  put  in  the  money 
that  was  put  in  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  they  could  have  arrested  all  that 
waste  of  land  that  went  into  cemetery 
lots.  You  can  put  it  just  as  you  hke, 
but  if  we  want  to  reach  the  proper 
position  in  the  matter,  the  only  way  to 
succeed  and  progress  is  by  remembering 
something  which  was  said  a  long  while 
ago,  that  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  is  the  first  essential.  This  gets 
truer  every  year. 

So  it  is  your  problem  in  your  com- 
munities to  see  that  you  purchase  enough 
of  this  commodity  for  your  people. 
You  have  got  to  see  further  than  the 
ordinary    individual,    you    must    study 


out  the  things  that  make  for  sound 
human  beings,  and  you  have  got  to 
start  in  with  the  school  children  above 
all  things.  You  must  oppose  prejudice, 
misunderstanding,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Is  there  any  other  solution? 
You  know  perfectly  well  there  is  none. 
That  is  the  only  solution,  to  take  the 
information  that  we  have,  add  to  it, 
and  do  the  best  we  can.  We  are  a 
democracy,  it  takes  time  to  educate 
the  members  of  our  democracy,  but 
we  must  keep  at  it.  Disraeli,  the  great 
Englishman,  said:  "The  first  con- 
sideration of  an  enlightened  statesman 
should  be  the  health  of  the  people." 
Isn't  that  right?  It  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. What  is  all  the  rest  about? 
What  is  the  good  of  having  beautiful 
streets  if  you  are  dead?  What  do  you 
want  of  wonderful  city  planning,  if 
half  your  people  are  going  to  die  off 
early  and  not  see  the  results?  The 
first  thing  is  to  get  the  public  health 
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up,  make  your  community  that  kind  of 
a  community.  If  you  are  only  interested 
in  people  paying  taxes,  just  remember 
that  they  pay  them  longer  if  they  are 
alive.  So,  looking  at  it  from  any  angle 
that  you  want,  that  becomes  the  pri- 
mary thing,  and  you  have  got  to  interest 
yourselves  in  it. 

We  all  know,  when  we  meet  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  a  single  be- 
reavement, of  a  single  sickness,  of  a 
child  dying,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  how 
it  appeals  to  our  hearts.  The  difficulty 
is,  we  don't  analyze  it.  We  are  still 
primitive.  We  don't  analyze  and  say, 
"Was  this  a  preventable  death  in  this 
community?  Is  this  one  of  the  things 
that  nature  demands  of  us,  or  is  it  a 
thing  we  could  have  stopped?"  When 
you  look  over  the  death  rate  and  look 
over  the  funeral  notices,  just  think  in 
terms  of  the  persons  involved,  and  what 
it  means.    And  when  vou  think  in  those 


terms,    you    will    become    real    servants 
for  your  community  in  public  health. 

(Applause) 


President  Bartlett:  As  I  listened  to 
this  very  splendid  address  on  public 
health  by  President  Wilbur,  I  Was  re- 
minded of  the  time  that  Franklin  K. 
Lane  was  nominated  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  California.  The  Republicans, 
as  you  will  recall,  had  nominated  Dr. 
Pardee,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
nomination  speech  for  Mr.  Lane,  Tom 
O'Connor  said,  "The  Repubhcan  party 
at  this  time  reminds  me  of  the  man  who, 
having  eyes,  sees  not,  and  having  ears, 
hears  not — they  have  nominated  an 
eye  and  ear  specialist."  I  am  sure  I 
voice  the  sentiment  of  everyone  present 
that  we  are  very  glad  to  have  had  a 
specialist  on  public  health,  a  man  of 
so  great  attainments,  to  speak  to  us  on 
the  subject  of  pubhc  health  this  morning. 


'Gil^''®- 
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